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History  of  Kossuth  County 


CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

It  appears  to  have  been  found  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  many  historians, 
to  prefix  to  their  productions  introductory  chapters  designed  to  inform  the  read- 
ers on  subjects  which,  though  indirectly  pertaining  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  could 
not  be  with  propriety  included  in  the  historically-treated  subjects  of  subsequent 
chapters.  A  casual  glance  at  these  side-light  opening  chapters  discloses  the  fact 
that  they  are  as  varied  in  style,  scope  and  merit  as  were  their  authors  them- 
selves in  capacity,  judgment  and  sentiment.  Macaulay  began  his  History  of 
England  in  the  form  of  a  prospectus,  telling  what  kind  of  a  history  he  intended 
to  write  and  giving  a  summary  of  the  work  that  would  appear  when  completed. 

Reversing  the  method  employed  by  the  great  English  historian  in  his  intro- 
ductory, the  author  of  this  new  History  of  Kossuth  County  will  endeavor  in 
this  opening  chapter  to  impart  some  information  concerning  the  history  of  the 
volume  itself  which  could  not  be  presented  appropriately  in  the  body  of  the 
work ;  as  it  pertains  largely  to  what  has  already  been  written  in  the  subsequent 
chapters. 

A  history  of  the  county,  embodying  a  record  of  all  important  events  relating 
to  its  existence,  organization,  settlements,  progress  and  achievement  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  has  been  attempted  by  the  author  of  this  volume, 
hoping  that  the  work  may  prove  a  source  of  partial  enlightenment  not  only  to 
the  present  residents  of  the  county,  but  to  future  generations  as  well.  For  him 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  intense  mental  toil  in  his  endeavor  to  accomplish 
a  task  which  for  months  seemed  to  have  no  bounds,  and  which  appeared  to 
require  more  incessant  labor  as  the  weeks  and  months  passed  by,  and  the  time 
for  the  completion  of  the  volume  drew  near.  He  had  to  overcome  obstacles  that 
were  both  perplexing  and  time-killing  in  his  effort  to  make  the  work  reliable 
and  trustworthy. 

Many  of  the  records  pertaining  to  the  official  business  of  the  county  in  early 
days  were  so  badly  kept  that  absolute  facts  as  to  what  was  officially  done  can  hardly 
be  ascertained,  even  by  the  most  persistent  investigation.  For  instance  the 
list  of  supervisors  presented  in  the  volume,  while  not  occupying  much  space, 
required  more  labor  to  compile  than  any  one  will  realize  until  one  undertakes 
the  task  himself.    In  some  instances  the  election  returns  are  silent  about  the 
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election  of  supervisors,  yet  the  minutes  speak  about  certain  new  members  being 
qualified  before  they  took  their  seats.  Then  again  names  of  persons  are  signed 
below  the  minutes  of  the  board  proceedings  with  no  legal  authority  so  far  as 
the  election  returns  show.  Furthermore,  men  holding  these  positions,  whose 
terms  of  office  had  expired,  in  some  instances  appear  to  have  continued  to  trans- 
act official  business.  If  they  were  holding  over  until  their  successors  were  qual- 
ified, there  is  nothing  of  record  which  discloses  the  fact.  Many  more  obstacles 
of  a  similar  nature  had  to  be  encountered  and  conquered  long  before  the  work 
was  completed. 

Only  one  other  history  of  the  county  has  been  published.  It  is  now  nearly 
thirty  years  since  that  work  appeared.  It  was  hurriedly  written  from  hurriedly 
compiled  data  by  entire  strangers,  who  knew  nothing  personally  about  the  move- 
ments of  the  early  settlers,  or  about  their  characteristics.  No  attempt  was  made 
in  that  work  to  give  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  the  county's  early  history.  The 
volume  contained  the  histories  of  two  other  counties  besides  Kossuth  to  give  it 
greater  size.  Notwithstanding  its  frequent  erroneous  statements,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  numerous  subjects  which  should  have  been  treated  historically,  the 
volume  has  been  one  of  much  value  to  many  citizens  since  that  time  as  a  work  of 
reference. 

While  the  management  was  gathering  items  as  a  basis  for  that  work,  the 
author  of  this  1912  history  of  the  county  gave  his  assistance  by  also  contributing 
notes  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  southern  settlements  in  the  county. 
This  service  caused  him  to  become  interested  in  that  line  of  work,  an  interest 
which  has  increased  rather  than  lessened  since  that  time.  As  a  pastime  he  soon 
found  himself  noting  on  the  page  margins  of  the  published  history  the  evident 
errors,  then  listing  the  subjects  which  he  thought  should  have  been  included  in 
the  write-up,  and  finally  doing*  research  work  and  collecting  appropriate  and 
necessary  material  for  a  new  history  of  the  county.  This  practice  he  followed  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  as  a  result  collected  much  information  bearing  upon 
the  general  subject.  This  was  done  with  no  thought  of  ever  editing  a  history 
of  the  county  himself.  About  ten  years  ago,  however,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
publishing  a  pamphlet  at  some  future  time  entitled  "Kossuth  County  in  the  War 
Period,"  but  never  found  a  time  when  he  could  begin  placing  his  thoughts  on  the 
subject  in  manuscript  form. 

Many  causes  gradually  prompted  him  to  begin  the  laborious  task  of  writing 
a  history  of  the  county.  At  the  time  when  he  first  contemplated  publishing  a 
booklet  on  the  war,  a  local  event  led  him  to  feel  that  a  new  history  ought  to  be 
written  by  some  one  acquainted  with  early-day  events.  Having  accepted  an 
invitation  to  address  the  surviving  veterans  on  Mean  Supper  night  at  the  Armory, 
he  began  calling  to  memory  stirring  scenes  of  the  war  period  as  a  basis  for  the 
remarks  he  was  soon  to  make  before  the  old  soldiers.  He  remembered  being 
present  at  a  farewell  supper,  tendered  to  fourteen  volunteers  who  were  about 
starting  for  the  front,  at  the  old  Irvington  town  hall  in  August,  1862,  when  a 
citizen,  because  of  his  traitorous  remarks,  was  compelled  to  hold  up  his  hand, 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  With  this  incident  as  a  basis  he  desired  to 
elaborate  his  speech,  but  he  had  forgotten  who  had  administered  the  oath  and 
who  had  presided  at  the  meeting.  He  approached  every  person  whom  he  remem- 
bered as  having  been  present  on  that  memorable  occasion,  but  no  one  could  give 
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him  the  desired  information.  With  no  attempt  to  name  these  parties  the  address 
was  given.  The  inquiry  for  the  names,  however,  continued  for  several  years 
before  he  was  given  any  light  on  the  subject.  John  K.  Fill,  now  of  Marshall- 
town,  who  was  about  fourteen  years  old  when  he  attended  that  war  meeting, 
convinced  him  beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that  one  of  Algona's  business  men, 
who  hardly  remembers  that  war  meeting  at  all,  was  not  only  its  presiding  officer 
but  the  very  official  who  compelled  the  southern  sympathizer  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  government. 

In  the  search  after  this  required  information  three  facts  became  apparent: 
that  men  now  living  who  were  in  mature  years  at  the  time  of  the  war  are  losing 
their  recollection  of  that  period ;  that  those  who  were  younger  than  about  twelve 
at  the  time  of  that  soul-stirring  war  meeting  retained  no  lasting  impressions 
of  what  transpired ;  and  that  those  who  are  best  able  to  give  in  detail  all  that 
happened  under  their  observation  are  those  who  were  about  Mr.  Fill's  age  in 
1862.  This  incident  caused  the  author  to  become  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if 
the  story  of  the  early-day  events  in  the  county  was  to  be  recorded  on  the  pages 
of  history,  the  work  ought  to  begin  in  earnest  by  someone  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  such  historic  information.  His  realization,  that  much  corroborat- 
ing evidence  of  past  events  is  yearly  disappearing  as  one  after  another  the  oldest 
settlers  pass  away,  had  much  to  do  with  spurring  him  on  to  edit  the  work  while 
contemporary  witnesses  of  what  happened  in  the  long  ago  are  still  living. 

An  influence  from  another  source  also  had  its  weight  in  causing  him  to  begin 
the  work.  The  women  of  the  pioneer  period  have  ever  been  the  promoters  of  old 
settlers'  meetings  and  kindred  gatherings.  They  have  cherished  the  memory  of 
old-time  events  far  more  than  have  their  husbands  and  brothers.  Their  friend- 
ship for  neighbor  pioneers  who  endured  the  privations  of  frontier  life  with  them 
has  ever  been  unbounded.  They  are  those  who  have  the  most  often  pleaded  for 
someone  to  put  into  book  form  the  full  story  of  the  county's  early  history  "before 
it  is  everlastingly  too  late."  Many  of  those  who  frequently  expressed  these 
yearnings  of  their  hearts  have  already  passed  over  and  joined  the  silent  majority. 
Among  the  number  were  the  late  Mrs.  Eugenie  Rist-Smith,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 
Ingham,  whose  constant  desire  for  years  that  the  early  history  of  the  county 
should  again  be  written,  is  well  remembered.  Others  yet  living  have  expressed 
similar  sentiments  at  the  old  settler  gatherings,  among  them  being:  Mrs.  lane 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hofius,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Winter,  Mrs.  Harriette  K.  Stacy. 
Mrs.  D.  W.  King,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Carlon,  Mrs.  Josephine  Sample  and  Mrs. 
Joan  Pettibone. 

In  the  preservation  of  source  material  necessary  as  a  basis  for  a  history, 
Kossuth  has  been  more  fortunate  than  many  of  the  counties  in  the  state.  Dwight 
G.  McCarty,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  recently  published  History  of 
Palo  Alto  County,  says  that  in  his  search  for  such  source  material  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  single  copy  of  either  the  old  Democrat,  published  at  Soda  liar 
in  1864,  the  Advance,  published  in  the  old  town  in  1870,  the  Patriot,  pub- 
lished in  1873,  the  Enterprise,  published  about  the  same  time,  or  of  I.  L. 
Martin's  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  that  county  published  many  years  ago. 
He  closes  his  regrets  with  this  significant  declaration:  "We  have  waited  too 
late  to  begin  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  records  of  the  early  days." 

The  only  newspaper  files  in  this  county  which  have  not  been  preserved  were 
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those  of  the  old  Upper  Des  Moines,  while  Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Read  was  the  editor 
and  proprietor.  She  founded  that  paper  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  ran  it  till 
she  disposed  of  the  plant  in  November,  1866.  Not  a  copy  of  her  paper  is  in 
existence.  For  some  strange  reason  she  kept  no  files,  and  her  records  of  events  of 
those  days  as  a  result  are  lost  in  obscurity.  As  it  was  during  her  administration,  as 
recorder  of  local  events,  that  various  prairie  settlements  began  to  form  and  sod 
houses  commenced  to  dot  the  extensive  fertile,  grazing  portions  of  the  county, 
the  absence  of  the  files  of  her  paper  noting  these  events,  as  no  doubt  they 
did,  is  a  loss  to  be  regretted  by  all.  The  principal  movements,  however,  of  those 
years  have  been  called  to  memory  by  witnesses  of  that  homestead  period,  so  that 
the  loss  of  the  files  is  not  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Since  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  the  files  of  the  county  seat  papers  have  been  preserved.  The  one 
volume  of  files  of  Ambrose  A.  Call's  Pioneer  Press,  published  for  two  or  three 
years  during  the  war,  is  in  safe  keeping  at  the  state  historical  building  at  Des 
Moines. 

The  great  two-days'  Jubilee  Celebration  in  1904,  commemorating  the  time, 
fifty  years  before,  when  the  first  settlers  arrived,  elicited  many  valuable,  written 
contributions  from  pioneers  which  have  been  freely  consulted  as  source  material 
in  the  compilation  of  story  events  for  this  volume.  Likewise  the  interesting 
papers  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  read  before  the  county  historical 
society,  and  which  are  on  file  with  Curator  E.  M.  Horton,  have  been  scanned 
for  appropriate  material  for  the  general  subject.  Records  on  file  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  pertaining  to  the  military  affairs  of  this  county;  early  maps  of 
this  region  preserved  at  the  state  capitol ;  files  of  early  newspapers  in  safekeep- 
ing  at  the  state  historical  building ;  and  official  documents  on  file  with  the  custo- 
dian of  the  department  of  archives  have  been  inspected  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  many  articles  on  historical  subjects  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of 
this  county,  which  during  a  long  term  of  years  were  contributed  to  the  press  by 
Hon.  Ambrose  A.  Call  and  Capt.  William  H.  Ingham,  were  brought  to  light, 
devoured,  digested  and  assimilated.  The  numerous  editorial  productions  of  Har- 
vey Ingham  on  historical  subjects  have  also  been  perused  with  beneficial  results. 
In  short,  the  information  contained  in  this  volume  has  been  collected  from  every 
possible  source.  A  large  number  of  story  events  concerning  the  county,  which 
have  heretofore  been  scattered  in  numerous,  miscellaneous  volumes  and  other 
publications,  have  been  collected  for  the  first  time  and  reduced  into  the  compass 
of  one  volume — The  History  of  Kossuth  County.  Statistical  and  other  tables, 
so  often  inserted  as  padding  in  historical  works,  have  been  purposely  avoided. 
Results,  as  shown  by  such  compilations,  have  been  stated  instead,  in  the  belief 
that  such  a  plan  would  prove  more  satisfactory.  Furthermore,  that  portion  of 
the  history  of  the  county,  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being 
forgotten  and  passing  into  oblivion,  has  been  given  the  most  attention.  On  this 
account  the  details  of  events  occurring  prior  to  the  time  when  newspapers  began 
covering  the  field,  have  been  noted  more  freely  than  in  those  which  happened  in 
succeeding  years. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  urged  against  the  contents  of  this  volume,  that 
of  prejudice  or  favoritism  would  be  the  most  unjust  and  unwarranted.  Facts, 
rather  than  extravagant  praise  on  the  one  hand  and  bitter  denunciation  on  the 
other,  have  had  the  right  of  way  in  the  narratives.    The  charge  may  be  made 
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that  the  names  of  some  of  the  early  settlers  have  been  mentioned  with  greater 
frequency  in  connection  with  events  than  those  of  others  of  the  same  period. 
That  is  true  from  the  fact  that  some  were  constantly  engaging  in  events  that 
were  history-making  in  their  nature,  while  others  either  from  choice  or  lack  of 
opportunity  remained  inactive  in  this  regard.  Moreover,  some  preserved  a 
record  of  the  history  they  helped  to  make  by  having  the  story  events  reduced 
to  print,  years  ago.  These  easily  became  available  for  this  work.  Others  fully 
as  active  in  lines  of  enterprise  or  public  service  and  equally  as  deserving  of  fre- 
quent and  extended  notices,  left  but  little  of  their  records  in  tangible  form  to 
aid  the  historian  in  doing  them  justice. 

Judge  Asa  C.  Call  for  instance  is  included  in  this  latter  class.  He  seldom 
contributed  articles  for  the  press,  and  when  he  did  they  were  never  historical 
in  nature.  He  died  leaving  but  little  manuscript  records  of  events  in  which  he 
had  participated.  While  others  were  making  history  by  chasing  and  killing  elk 
and  buffaloes,  Indian  scouting  and  doing  military  service,  he  was  absent  from 
home  and  engaged  in  large  undertakings  at  Washington  trying  to  determine  what 
lands  were  coming  to  the  county  from  the  state  through  the  gift  from  the  gov- 
ernment ;  at  the  legislature,  first  getting  the  county  enlarged,  then  later  preventing 
it  from  being  subdivided;  and  then  still  later  at  the  headquarters  of  various 
railroad  magnates  endeavoring  to  have  lines  of  railway  run  into  and  through  the 
county.  On  that  account,  although  he  was  the  foremost  pathfinder  of  this 
region,  his  name  in  connection  with  local  events  does  not  occur  as  frequently 
as  some  may  have  expected.  Then  again  early  settlers  like  Lewis  II.  Smith  and 
Havens  F.  Watson,  who  have  been  residents  of  the  county  since  pioneer  days 
and  who  were  active  in  various  lines  of  business,  have  never  had  published  any 
record  of  their  connection  with  the  early  history. 

So  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  this  work  is  concerned,  in  some  instances  the 
stories  are  presented  verbatim  as  spoken  or  written  by  others ;  in  other  instances 
only  a  synopsis  of  what  was  said  has  been  used ;  and  in  still  other  instances  a 
combination  of  both  appears.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  where  the  author  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  stated  in  the  narration  of  events,  he  has  given  credit 
for  the  information  to  others  who  had  related  the  stories  in  print  or  otherwise. 
Where  addresses  had  been  delivered  and  the  press  had  published  them,  that  por- 
tion of  them  appropriated  for  this  work  has  been  generally  credited  to  the 
speaker  and  not  to  the  press.  Usually  no  credit  has  been  given  for  the  story 
of  events  where  numerous  parties  had  knowledge  of  the  facts.  In  cases  where 
there  have  been  disputes  as  to  what  happened  and  when  it  occurred,  the  claims 
to  both  sides  have  been  presented.  Furthermore,  that  portion  of  the  county's 
history  occurring  between  the  time  of  the  first  settlements  and  four  years  later, 
while  the  author  was  not  a  resident,  has  been  treated  to  conform  to  the  stories 
related  by  those  living  in  the  county  during  that  period.  In  most  of  the  instances 
where  he  has  imparted  information,  better  known  to  him  than  to  anyone  else 
now  living  in  the  county,  he  has  remained  in  the  background  and  not  taken  credit. 
Sometimes  he  has  referred  to  himself  as  "the  author,"  at  other  times  as  "the 
writer,"  and  occasionally  he  has  used  the  editorial  "we,"  or  the  words  "the 
historian." 

Knowing  that  a  volume  of  biographical  sketches  was  to  accompany  this 
volume,  that  feature  has  not  entered  into  the  construction  of  the  work  except 
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in  rare  instances  where  it  necessarily  became  an  appropriate  part  of  the  narration. 

That  errors  may  be  discovered,  by  eyes  not  even  critical,  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  probable.  The  new  experience  of  book-writing  and  of  handling  so  great 
an  amount  of  manuscript  at  one  time;  the  frequent  re-writing  of  pages  to  receive 
some  overlooked  item ;  the  chances  for  error  in  the  compiled  data,  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  chapters  for  revision  after  they  had  once  been  closed,  made  conditions 
favorable  to  mistakes.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  but  few  of  such  errors  will 
be  discovered. 

Realizing  that  it  is  any  reader's  right  to  challenge  the  truthfulness  of  asser- 
tions made  by  the  historian,  and  to  demand  a  statement  of  the  source  from  which 
he  derived  his  information,  the  author  makes  these  statements  of  the  facilities 
he  had  for  acquiring  much  of  the  information  which  he  has  imparted  to  the 
readers  of  this  volume:  At  ten  years  of  age  he  came  with  his  parents  from 
Marshall  county,  Iowa,  to  Irvington.  May  12,  1858,  although  his  father  had 
come  the  year  previous  and  selected  the  land  on  "the  Ridge"  which  was  to  be- 
come his  home  farm.  During  the  succeeding  seven  years  he  easily,  in  common 
with  others,  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  not  only  every  person  in  the 
south  end  of  the  county,  but  with  most  of  those  in  the  river  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Algona.  He  heard  their  versions  of  all  the  local  events  of  the  past, 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  distress,  rejoiced  with  them  in  their  happiness 
and  laughed  with  them  in  their  hilarity,  while  at  the  same  time  he  became  in- 
formed as  to  their  general  characteristics,  virtues,  failings  and  merits.  In  the 
fall  of  1862  he  became  one  of  his  father's  threshing  crew  which  did  service 
annually  in  the  fall  for  several  years  at  every  farm  home  in  the  county,  and  this 
experience  increased  his  knowledge  of  the  pioneers  of  that  period.  Until  the 
close  of  the  war  he  had  a  shaking  acquaintance  with  nearly  every  person,  old 
and  young,  in  the  county. 

During  the  \var  period  he  was  just  the  right  age  to  receive  listing  im- 
pressions. In  fact  the  events  of  that  sorrowful  epoch  arc  remembered  by  him 
far  more  vividly  than  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Other  facilities  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  development  of 
the  many  new  townships  were  afforded  him  in  later  times,  when  his  ten  years' 
service  as  county  superintendent  enabled  him  to  widen  his  acquaintance  and  to 
note  the  material  progress  that  was  being  made  along  all  lines  of  activity. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  THE  RED  MEN 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  land  now  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
Kossuth  county  were  the  Sioux.  In  order  to  give  an  account  of  who  they  were, 
where  they  came  from,  what  sections  they  roamed  over,  and  especially  what 
tribes  they  fought,  and  why  they  fought,  other  Indian  nations  must  be  introduced 
to  the  reader  and  historically  treated.  This  necessitates  considering  at  least 
three  of  the  tribes  that  claimed  hunting  grounds  in  Iowa,  or  in  this  region,  be- 
fore the  state  was  organized.  This  fact  becomes  apparent  because  in  some 
instances  there  were  treaties  with  the  Sioux,  jointly  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
and  other  tribes,  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their  hunting  grounds;  because 
the  Winnebagoes  made  history  in  this  section  of  the  country  on  account  of 
their  having  been  assigned  a  tract  of  land  between  the  Sioux  and  Sacs  and 
Foxes;  because  the  Sioux,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  the  Winnebagoes  were  all 
concerned  in  the  Neutral  Ground,  which  included  a  portion  of  this  county; 
and  because  Kossuth's  only  Indian  battle  ground  is  the  scene  where  a  party  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  attacked  a  camp  of  the  Sioux. 

All  these  tribes  made  history,  directly  or  indirectly,  pertaining  to  Kossuth. 
One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  map  of  the  state  to  be  convinced  that  various 
tribes  of  Indians  had  possession  of  this  region  in  the  past,  and  that  their  names 
and  words  which  they  used  are  being  perpetuated.  The  map  discloses  the 
names  of  Sioux,  Sac,  Fox,  Winnebago,  Iowa,  Osage,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee, 
Pottawattamie,  Oskaloosa,  Ottumwa,  Okoboji,  Pocahontas,  Monona,  Anamosa, 
Appanoose,  Poweshiek,  Decorah,  Winneshiek,  Wapello,  Osceola,  Waukon,  Tama, 
Black  Hawk,  Keokuk,  and  Mahaska. 

A  GMMPSK  AT  THE  SACS  AND  FOXES. 

More  people  in  this  county  and  in  the  state  generally  became  familiar  with 
the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes  than  with  any  other  tribes,  because  several  hundred  of 
them  own  land  in  Tama  county,  and  are  known  to  be  semi-civilized.  Their  long 
residence  there,  and  their  peaceable  relations  with  the  white  inhabitants,  have 
led  many  to  believe  that  these  combined  tribes  have  never  belonged  to  the 
savage,  warring  class  of  Indians.  No  class  of  people  knows  that  such  is  not 
the  fact  better  than  do  the  Sioux  themselves,  who  were  considered  their  an- 
cient enemies  at  the  time  of  the  great  council  in  1825.  The  Winnebagoes, 
furthermore,  have  reasons  for  knowing  that  they  were  at  one  time  very  savage 
fighters  and  always  looking  for  trouble.    The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  formerly 
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as  desperate  savages  and  sought  battle  engagements  as  frequently  as  did  any  of 
the  other  tribes.  They  were  two  distinct  nations  at  that  early  date  when  they 
lived  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  but  becoming  engaged  in  wars  with 
other  tribes,  their  numbers  were  so  reduced  that  they  found  it  to  their  best 
interests  to  co-operate  and  live  together  in  harmony.  Father  Hennepin  found 
them  centered  around  Green  Ray  on  Lake  Michigan  in  1680,  where  they  grew 
to  be  a  powerful  nation.  Later  they  extended  their  hunting  grounds  west  to 
the  Mississippi.  At  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  they  had  possession 
of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Illinois;  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  portion 
of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  other  lands  to  the  south. 

At  that  time  the  Sacs  had  four  principal  villages— one  at  the  head  of  the 
Des  Moines  Rapids  where  Montrose  is  located,  one  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Upper  Iowa,  and  the  other  two  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  locations 
being  now  in  Illinois.  The  Foxes  had  one  village  about  six  miles  above  the 
rapids  on  Rock  river,  another  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Dubuque  lead  mines, 
and  still  another  on  Turkey  river.  During  the  War  of  181 2  most  of  these  two 
tribes  supported  the  British,  while  the  remainder  favored  the  government. 
This  division  of  sentiment  caused  a  separation.  Those  favoring  the  Americans 
gradually  came  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  but  in  later  years  the 
tribes  were  again  united. 

The  government  made  numerous  treaties,  from  time  to  time,  with  these 
tribes,  but  it  sometimes  ignored  the  terms  and  did  other  acts  to  cause  the  In- 
dians to  lose  confidence  in  the  great  father — the  president — to  protect  them. 
Unprincipled  agents  of  the  government  frequently  imposed  upon  them,  and 
sharp  traders  with  whiskey  and  deceit  often  cheated  them  out  of  their  money 
and  goods.  The  Black  Hawk  war  was  largely  the  result  of  the  government's 
violating  the  treaty  contract  and  doing  other  indiscreet  acts.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  then  governor  of  Indian  Territory,  in  1804,  succeeded  in  inducing  five 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  to  cede  to  the  government  all  of  their  valu- 
able lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  a  large  tract  in  Missouri  for  less  than 
$2,500.00  and  an  annuity  of  $1,000.00.  At  the  same  time  the  government  bound 
itself  to  protect  them  in  the  future  and  to  see  that  they  were  not  again  dis- 
turbed in  their  possessions.  Soon  after  this  treaty  was  made  the  government 
erected  Fort  Edwards,  now  Warsaw,  Illinois,  on  the  newly  purchased  land.  This 
caused  general  alarm  and  uneasiness  among  the  Indians  and  they  began  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  treaty.  To  make  matters  worse  the  government,  in  utter 
violation  of  the  treaty,  erected  Fort  Madison,  in  1808,  where  the  city  of  that 
name  is  located  in  Iowa. 

The  famous  Sac  warrior,  Black  Hawk,  the  chief  best  known  to  Iowa  his- 
tory, had  been  ordered  many  times  to  move  his  tribe  west  across  the  river  in 
compliance  with  the  treaty,  but  he  refused  to  go.  He  and  his  followers  were 
greatly  displeased  because  of  the  erection  of  Fort  Madison  on  their  lands.  Tak- 
ing the  position  that  the  five  chiefs  who  signed  the  agreement,  in  1804.  had  no 
right  to  sell  their  hunting  grounds,  he  defiantly  refused  to  move  unless  paid  the 
sum  of  $6,000.00.  That  demand  being  refused,  in  the  spring  of  183 1,  the  gov- 
ernment agent  at  Rock  Island  told  him  that  he  must  pass  over  to  the  west  side 
of  the  river  with  his  tribe  or  the  troops  would  compel  him  to  do  so.  Being 
a  warrior  from  his  boyhood,  Black  Hawk  defied  the  government  military  forces. 
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The  appearance  of  the  troops,  however,  caused  him  and  his  followers  to  cross 
to  the  west  side,  where  in  June,  1831,  he  was  compelled  to  sign  an  agreement 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  who  had  been  living 
on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river.  The  government  having  set  a  precedent  for 
breaking  treaty  terms,  Black  Hawk  followed  the  example  by  assembling  a  large 
band  of  warriors  and  crossing  back  to  the  east  side  in  April,  1832.  War  fol- 
lowed, and  before  Black  Hawk  could  be  subdued  there  were  in  the  field  against 
him,  besides  the  United  States  troops,  600  mounted  men,  3,000  Illinois  militia, 
and  nine  companies  of  artillery. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Black-  Hawk  and  some  of  his  most  desperate  follow- 
ers in  the  latter  part  of  August  of  that  year,  they  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Fort 
Monroe  where  they  remained  until  the  following  June  before  being  liberated. 
The  old  warrior  returned  humiliated  and  heart-broken  at  the  thought  of  not 
only  being  subdued,  but  by  being  deposed  of  all  tribal  authority  and  having  to 
be  under  the  control  of  Keokuk.  During  his  absence  in  September,  1832,  Gen- 
eral Scott  had  held  a  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  had  purchased  6,ooo,cxx> 
acres  of  their  land  for  the  government  to  populate  along  the  east  side  of  what 
now  constitutes  the  state  of  Iowa.  This  tract  is  well  known  as  the  I  Mack  Hawk 
Purchase.  Keokuk,  the  orator,  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  government  was 
rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  the  gift  of  a  large  reservation,  which  a  few  years 
later  was  also  ceded  to  the  government. 

The  Second  Purchase  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1837  when  these  tribes  dis- 
posed of  their  interest  to  1.250.000  acres  adjoining  the  former  purchase.  In 
the  treaty  held  at  Agency  City,  in  October  of  1842,  these  confederated  tribes 
disposed  of  all  the  land  they  held  in  the  present  limits  of  the  state  to  tbe  govern- 
ment for  the  sum  of  $258,566,  $40,000  interest  to  be  paid  annually,  and  food 
enough  to  keep  them  for  one  year.  In  the  whole  range  of  Iowa  Indian  history 
no  other  council  was  so  sad  as  this  last  council  where  they  agreed  to  part  for- 
ever with  their  beautiful  hunting  grounds  in  the  Iowa  river  valley,  which  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed.  They  had  agreed  to  leave  their  cherished  borne  for 
possessions  in  Kansas  where  strangers  would  be  their  neighbors.  For  two  or 
three  years  they  hovered  about  their  old  hunting  grounds  and  then  took  their 
sorrowful  departure.  On  arriving  at  their  new  home,  the  sand  hills  and  parched 
districts  were  distasteful  to  them.  They  became  dissatisfied  and  uneasy,  and 
grew  homesick.  They  longed  for  their  old  home  and  cast  many  glances  in  the 
direction  of  the  green  prairies  along  the  Iowa  river.  Soon  stragglers  from  the 
sunflower  state  began  returning.  Others  kept  following  in  their  trail  until 
the  early  so's  when  their  number  was  large  enough  to  form  quite  a  village. 
They  settled  in  Marshall  and  Tama  counties  and  pleaded  for  permission  to 
remain.  Among  them  were  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Pottawattamies.  but  all  parsing 
under  the  name  of  Musquakies.  Along  about  1857  they  were  permitted  to  pur- 
chase lands  in  Tama  county  where  their  descendants  are  still  living  and  owning 
about  25,000  acres. 

The  chief  of  this  Musquakie  band  in  the  so*s  and  60s  was  a  large  Pot- 
tawattamie whose  Indian  name  was  Chemeuse,  but  who  was  known  far  and 
wide  as  Johnny  Green. 

Thousands  of  people  in  Iowa  made  the  acquaintance  of  Johnny  Green,  and 
among  them  were  the  early  settlers  of  Kossuth,  including  some  of  their  chil- 
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dren.  The  first  Indian,  the  author  ever  remembers  of  seeing,  was  this  old  chief. 
It  was  during  the  summer  of  1855  or  1856,  at  the  little  pioneer  village  of  La- 
fayette (Albion)  in  Marshall  county.  It  was  while  religious  services  were 
being  conducted  one  Sunday  in  a  carpenter  shop,  by  a  minister  whose  name 
was  Holland.  Presently  there  appeared  at  the  open  door  an  Indian  chief 
dressed  in  his  war  costume  of  scanty  attire.  Some  man  went  to  the  door  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  said  that  his  name  was  Johnny  Green ;  that 
his  tribe  were  going  to  have  a  war  dance  on  the  public  square  and  show  how  they 
killed  the  Sioux ;  and  that  he  wanted  all  those  in  the  house  to  come  out  and  see 
the  performance.  The  man  told  him  if  he  would  go  away  until  the  meeting 
was  out  he  would  ask  all  the  people  there  to  go  and  see  the  fun.  After  the 
services  were  closed  there  was  a  stampede  for  the  public  square.  Following  a 
series  of  war-hoops,  the  war-dance  began  while  drums  and  tambourines  were 
sounding.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  dressed  to  imitate  the  Sioux.  One  in- 
cident of  the  performance  is  still  vivid  in  the  memory  of  the  writer.  A  big. 
burly  Sioux  with  an  uplifted  tomahawk  started  after  a  Pottawattamie  woman 
who  had  in  her  hand  a  bow  and  a  single  arrow.  They  ran  in  a  large  circle 
around  the  entire  crowd,  she  keeping  about  two  rods  in  the  lead.  All  were 
much  surprised  at  her  dexterity  when  she  suddenly  dropped  upon  the  ground 
in  a  sitting  posture  facing  her  imaginary  foe,  then  instantly  hooking  the  bow 
over  her  feet  she  pulled  the  string  and  let  the  arrow  fly  with  such  force  that  it 
would  have  gone  through  her  pursuer,  if  in  fact  she  had  intended  to  pierce  him. 
Another  little  incident  of  the  event  is  also  well  remembered.  An  Indian  boy, 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  took  his  hickory  arrow  and  shot  it  so  as  to  strike 
the  writer's  bare  heel  very  lightly  while  in  the  crowd.  This  he  did  several  times 
whenever  he  got  a  good  chance  to  play  the  trick  which  was  giving  him  evident 
pleasure.  The  last  time  he  did  so  the  old  chief  saw  him  and  rebuked  the  lad  for 
scaring  a  young,  white-headed  pale-face. 

The  Indians  had  their  camp  in  the  Ballard  timber,  a  couple  of  miles  north- 
west of  the  village.  The  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  older  people,  often  visited  the 
camps  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Johnny  Green  explained  to  the  boys  how  the 
Indians  collected  sap  and  made  maple  sugar;  how  they  made  paint  for  their 
faces  from  roots,  bark,  and  berries;  and  how  they  made  triggers  for  dead-fall 
traps  to  catch  small  animals  for  their  fur  and  for  food.  The  boys  happened 
there  one  day  while  a  wedding  ceremony  was  going  on,  though  they  did  not  mis- 
trust that  such  was  the  case  until  they  were  informed  to  that  effect.  A  young 
couple,  apparently  about  twenty  years  old,  and  dressed  nearly  alike,  were  seated 
in  a  tent  on  a  couch  of  skins  of  animals.  The  boys  were  told  that  the  couple  had 
been  seated  there  since  sunrise  and  that  they  would  remain  until  sundown,  at 
which  time  the  wedding  ceremony  would  close. 

The  old  chief,  although  considered  brave  and  daring,  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  his  being  much  afraid  that  the  Sioux  would  attack  their  camp  at  that 
place.  He  no  doubt  had  just  reasons  for  fearing  them,  because  it  was  a  party  of 
those  Sacs  and  Foxes  that  slipped  up  from  that  region  in  the  spring  of  1852, 
under  the  leadership  of  Kokomah,  and  slaughtered  a  camping  party  of  Sioux 
on  what  is  now  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  8,  in  Plum  Creek  township,  in 
this  county.    Whether  old  Johnny  Green  was  along  in  that  raid,  the  writer  has 
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never  learned,  but  he  certainly  feared  the  Sioux  would  retaliate  while  in  the 
Ballard  timber. 

During  the  winter  of  1854  and  1855,  and  for  several  years  later,  the  writer's 
father  operated  a  steam  mill  at  Lafayette.  The  old  chief  visited  the  mill  fre- 
quently and  always  had  something  to  say  about  the  coming  of  the  Sioux.  He 
was  nearly  wild  with  excitement  one  night  when  he  looked  out  and  saw  the 
northern  lights.  Said  he,  "Heap  war!  Mabeso  Sioux  and  smoky-man,  and 
mabeso  Sioux  and  Pottawattamie.  Heap  war!  Heap  war!"  The  mill  hands 
slept  in  a  little  log  cabin  near  the  mill.  One  dark  night  the  door  was  pushed 
open  and  the  room  became  completely  filled  with  jabbering  Pottawattamies,  Sacs 
and  Foxes.  For  a  while  there  was  consternation  in  that  cabin.  Some  one 
finally  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  ask  the  Indians  what  they  were  there  for  at 
that  time  of  night.  The  answer  came  from  several  of  them:  "The  Sioux  are 
coming!  The  Sioux  are  coming!"  Along  towards  morning  they  returned  to 
their  camps  where  they  had  left  their  squaws  to  the  mercy  of  the  Sioux  toma- 
hawk if  their  dreaded  foe  had  come. 

Johnny  Green  by  his  numerous  visits  to  the  mill  and  by  his  good  behavior, 
became  a  personal  friend  of  Samuel  Reed.  When  the  latter  completed  his  new 
house  at  Lafayette,  Old  Johnny  and  his  squaw  were  guests  of  honor  at  the 
opening  dinner.  The  chief  after  observing  how  the  others  held  their  knives 
and  forks  caused  his  squaw  to  hold  hers  in  like  manner.  Just  for  a  joke,  one  of 
the  guests  held  his  fork  under  his  first  and  fourth  fingers  and  over  the  other 
two.  Catching  a  glimpse  of  that  freakish  departure  from  the  customary 
table  etiquette,  old  Johnny  shook  his  head  and  grunted,  "Ugh,  Ugh"  amid  roars 
of  laughter.  Years  after  Samuel  Reed  had  moved  to  Kossuth  county,  he  learned 
of  Johnny  Green's  death  and  mourned  his  loss  as  that  of  a  dear  friend. 

THE  HISTORY-MAKfNG  SIOUX 

The  Sioux  tribe  is  the  principal  one  that  made  history  for  every  county  in 
northwestern  Iowa.  It  was  those  Indians  that  had  possession  of  what  is  now 
this  county  for  generations  before  there  was  such  an  organization  as  a  terri- 
tory of  Iowa.  They  constitute  a  group  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  Dakota  fam- 
ily, and  being  its  principal  tribe,  the  whole  family  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Sioux.  It  is  claimed  that  the  word  means  "snake-like"  and  was  fir,-.t 
applied  to  them  by  their  tribal  enemies.  Every  person  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  Sioux  character  knows  that  the  term  is  an  appropriate  one.  Just  when 
they  took  possession  of  this  region  of  country  is  not  known,  but  it  was  evidently 
by  degrees.  Even  as  far  back  as  1680,  when  Louis  Hennepin  was  ascending  the 
Mississippi,  he  and  his  companions  were  taken  prisoners  by  them  and  held 
captives  for  several  days.  They  were  then  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  was  while  he  was  still  a  prisoner  that  he  gave  the  name  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  The  Sioux  were  thick  on  the  Missouri  river  along  the  western 
border  of  what  is  now  this  state,  in  1804,  when  Lewis  and  Clark  held  a  council 
with  them  at  the  bluffs  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  Pottawattamie 
county.  The  city  of  Council  Bluffs  was  named  in  honor  of  that  event.  The 
object  of  the  council  was  to  inform  the  Indians  that  the  United  States  owned  the 
country,  and  that  the  administration  desired  to  establish  peaceable  relations  with 
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them.  Fifteen  years  later  when  the  site  was  selected  near  that  spot  for  a  military 
post,  there  must  have  been  many  savages  in  that  region  to  justify  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, secretary  of  war,  in  saying  that  the  fort  was  in  the  center  of  the  most 
powerful  tribes  and  the  most  numerous  Indian  population  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. More  evidence  that  what  is  now  western  Iowa  was  the  abode  of  the  Sioux 
prior  to  1820,  is  the  fact  that  the  grave  of  the  noted  chief,  Red  Hawk,  was 
found  by  Captain  Magce's  dragoons  that  year  in  the  region  of  Sac  county,  while 
on  their  march  from  Camp  Missouri  through  this  section  of  the  country. 

When  Captain  Kearney,  in  1835,  arrived  at  a  point  near  where  Winona, 
Minnesota,  is  on  the  Mississippi,  after  his  march  with  a  detachment  of  United 
States  dragoons  up  the  Des  Moines  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Boone  and  thence 
northeasterly  to  that  place,  he  found  Wabashaw's  village  to  be  swarming  with 
Sioux.  These  same  dragoons  on  their  return  march  when  in  southwestern  Min- 
nesota, not  far  from  the  north  line  of  Kossuth,  were  fiercely  attacked  by  In- 
dians of  that  tribe.  The  very  names  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  the  Little  Sioux 
rivers  suggest  the  tribes  that  roamed  over  that  section  for  their  hunting  grounds. 
In  order  to  force  peace  between  the  tribes  and  to  protect  the  government  sur- 
veyors and  the  frontier  settlers,  Fort  Des  Moines  was  established  in  1843  and  Fort 
Dodge  in  1850.  Government  troops  occupied  both  positions  as  long  as  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers.  Engineer  Talcott,  while  run- 
ning the  boundary  line  between  this  state  and  Minnesota  in  1852,  encountered 
these  savages  at  no  great  distance  from  where  they  attacked  the  dragoons  in 

An  account  of  the  various  depredations  committed  by  the  Sioux  in  this  region 
being  presented  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters,  it  is  only  necessary  at  this  place 
to  incidentally  refer  to  them.  The  legislature  created  Kossuth  in  1851.  and 
just  before  the  first  settlers  arrived  the  Sioux  drove  the  government  surveyors 
out  of  the  county  and  then  after  a  year  returned,  raided  the  settlers'  cabins  and 
terrified  the  unprotected  families.  They  congregated  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  state  in  the  spring  of  1857,  went  on  the  war  path  and  annihilated  the  Spirit 
lake  settlement,  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Okobojis  red  with  the  blood  of  their 
victims.  Their  last  attack  upon  the  settlers  anywhere  in  this  region  was  in 
the  fall  of  1862  when  they  slaughtered  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children 
near  New  Ulm,  Minnesota. 

The  Sioux  were  bitter  against  nearly  every  other  Indian  nation.  They  car- 
ried on  war  wherever  they  could  find  a  tribe  with  which  to  fight.  The  feud  be- 
tween them  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  lasted  several  generations  and  caused  many 
bloody  battles  to  be  fought.  They  claimed  all  Iowa  as  their  hunting  grounds,  but 
only  occupied  the  northern  and  northwestern  portions,  as  other  tribes  were 
occupying  the  remainder. 

The  Sioux  in  1805,  were  found  by  Maj.  Zebulon  M.  Pike  to  be  divided  into 
six  great  divisions,  each  having  its  own  chief.  These  divisions  were  also  sub- 
divided and  each  had  its  own  leader.  They  had  possession  of  a  vast  extent  of 
country  extending  from  far  north  of  the  St.  Peters  river  south  to  include  the 
northern  and  northwestern  portions  of  what  is  now  Iowa.  All  the  territory 
included  in  the  south  half  of  Minnesota  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
was  in  their  possession.  The  sixth  division  of  this  great  band  was  known  as  the 
Wahpecoutes.    They  occupied  the  country  in  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of 
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the  Dcs  Moines,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  those  who  raided  the  settlers  in  the 
northwest  section  of  Iowa  many  years  later. 

Nearly  all  the  explorers  and  commissioners  who  had  dealings  with  these 
Wahpecoutes  looked  upon  them  with  contempt  and  pronounced  them  to  be  the 
most  ignorant,  vile  and  degenerate  of  any  of  the  tribes.  At  the  time  the  Sioux 
ceded  to  the  government  all  their  interest  in  their  lands  in  Iowa  in  1851,  a  new 
division  of  Sioux  must  have  come  into  existence,  or  some  of  the  former  divisions 
changed  in  name;  for  the  cession  was  made  by  the  Medewakanton,  Wahpe- 
coute,  Wahpeton  and  Sisseton  bands  of  the  Santee  Sioux  tribe.  Here  we  see 
that  the  Wahpecoutes  were  recognized  by  their  original  name.  Those  in  this 
region  were  the  dregs  of  the  vilest  tribes  and  were  the  most  inhuman  in  war- 
fare. Pilack  Eagle,  one  of  their  early  chiefs  who  was  a  leader  of  the  worst 
element  of  that  band,  was  so  vile  that  he  was  pushed  out  of  the  band :  but  when 
he  went  he  took  along  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  refused 
to  submit  to  tribal  control  and  who  were  as  disreputable  and  vile  as  he. 

This  was  the  character  of  the  Sioux  who  infested  northwestern  Iowa.  Sid- 
ominadotah  was  their  subsequent  leader,  and  when  Henry  Lott.  in  January, 
1854,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  Bloody  Run  in  Humboldt  county,  his 
brother,  Inkpadutah,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  settlers  and  the  money  and 
other  valuables  in  their  cabins,  became  the  leader  of  this  renegade  band  of 
outlaws  and  in  1855  made  his  last  visit  with  his  tribe  to  Kossuth  county.  Iking 
so  worthless  and  defiant  of  all  governmental  authority,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  annuities  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  which 
the  Sioux  ceded  to  the  government  in  185 1.  This  made  them  more  angry  and 
desperate  and  no  doubt  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  massacres  which  followed. 

Major  Williams,  who  came  with  the  soldiers  to  Fort  Dodge  in  1850  and 
who  was  sutler  at  that  post  until  the  detachment  was  ordered  into  Minnesota 
in  the  fall  of  1853,  was  thoroughly  posted  about  conditions  in  this  region  before 
this  county  had  received  any  settlers.  In  his  "Sketches  of  Northwestern  Iowa," 
which  he  published  in  1867,  in  the  old  Iowa  Northwest  at  Fort  Dodge,  he  made 
these  statements  about  the  savages  in  this  region  of  the  country.  "The  Sioux  who 
inhabited  the  section  of  the  country  now  embraced  in  Kossuth  county  were  prin- 
cipally of  those  known  as  the  Little  Rock  band.  Their  chief  was  Ishtahaba. 
They  were  the  'Young  Sleepy  Eyes'  mixed  up  with  some  of  the  Red  Top  band  of 
Yanktons  from  the  Missouri.  Their  trapping  and  hunting  grounds  were  along 
the  Des  Moines  and  its  tributaries,  Chain  Lakes,  and  Lake  Okamanpado."  This 
latter  lake,  he  said,  was  the  source  of  the  east  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  and  was 
called  by  that  name  by  the  Indians.  They  called  the  river,  he  said,  Sunkakee, 
meaning  Brother  river. 

That  old  chief,  Ishtahaba.  must  have  passed  out  of  existence  before  the  days 
of  Sidominadotah  and  Inkpadutah,  for  he  was  not  heard  of  in  the  raids  the 
Sioux  made  on  the  settlers  a  few  years  before  the  time  that  Major  Williams 
wrote  his  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Iowa  Northwest ;  but  he  was 
very  much  alive  in  1852  when  his  band  attacked  Surveyor  Talcott.  Indians, 
known  as  the  Little  Rock  and  the  Red  Tops,  arc  names  not  employed  by  most 
other  writers  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Indian  troubles  in  northwestern  Iowa. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  relation  to  the  Indians  which  pertain  to 
the  history  of  Kossuth  county,  occurred  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  August.  1825. 
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It  was  at  that  time  that  a  great  council  between  the  agents  of  the  government 
and  numerous  tribes  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  boundary 
lines  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  these  tribes.  By  the  crossing  of  tribes  over  into 
the  undefined  territory  claimed  by  others,  bloody  battles  had  ensued.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  Sioux  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  who  had  long  been 
deadly  enemies.  Each  tribe  hated  the  other  far  worse  than  they  despised  the 
pale-faces.  The  administration  decided,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife 
and  entrusted  the  matter  of  arrangements  to  Gov.  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory and  William  Clark,  commissioner  on  Indian  affairs.  In  response  to  the 
invitations  sent  out  by  these  two  officials  to  the  various  chiefs  to  assemble  there  at 
the  appointed  time  to  have  the  boundaries  to  their  hunting  grounds  adjusted,  a 
large  number  of  savages  appeared.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  council 
was  to  have  a  line  agreed  upon  which  should  prevent  the  Sioux  from  passing  over 
to  the  south  side  of  it,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  from  going  over  to  the  north  side. 
The  agreement  as  finally  made  about  the  line  incidentally  affected  the  title  to  a 
portion  of  the  land  now  in  Kossuth  county. 

Emery  Dye  has  graphically  described  the  great  council  as  follows:  "Prairie 
du  Chien  was  alive  with  excitement.  Governor  Cass  of  Michigan  Territory  was 
already  there.  Not  only  the  village,  but  the  entire  banks  along  the  river  for  miles 
above  and  below  were  covered  with  high  pointed  buffalo  tents.  Horses  browsed 
upon  the  bluffs  in  Arabian  abandon.  Relow,  tall  and  warlike  Chippewas  and 
Winnebagoes,  from  Superior  and  the  valley  of  St.  Croix,  jostled  Menominees, 
Pottawattamies  and  Ottawas,  from  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Ray.  Major  Tali- 
ferro  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  made  the  grand  entry  with  his  Sioux  and 
Chippewas,  400  strong,  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying.  Taliferro  was  very 
popular  with  the  Sioux — even  the  squaws  said  he  was  'Weechashtah  washtay' — 
a  handsome  man.  Over  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  learned  agent,  Schoolcraft, 
had  brought  150  Chippewas.  Keokuk,  the  watchful  Fox,  with  his  Sacs  and 
Foxes  was  the  last  to  arrive.  Leagued  against  the  Sioux,  they  had  camped  on 
an  island  below  to  paint  and  dress,  and  came  up  the  Mississippi  attired  in  full 
war  costume  singing  their  battle  song.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight  when  they  came 
.  upon  the  scene  with  spears  and  lances,  casting  bitter  glances  at  their  ancient  foe. 
the  Sioux.  Nearly  nude,  with  feather  war-flags  flying,  and  beating  tambourines, 
the  Sacs  landed  in  compact  ranks,  breathing  defiance.  From  his  earliest  youth 
Keokuk  had  fought  the  Sioux.  Keokuk  landed,  majestic  and  frowning,  and 
shook  his  lance  at  the  Sioux. 

"At  the  signal  of  a  gun  every  day  at  ten  o'clock,  the  chiefs  assembled.  'Chil- 
dren,' said  Governor  Clark  to  the  assembled  savages,  'your  great  father  has  not 
sent  us  here  to  ask  anything  from  you.  We  want  nothing,  not  the  smallest  piece 
of  land.  We  have  come  a  great  way  to  meet  for  your  good.  Your  great  father, 
the  president,  has  been  informed  that  war  is  carried  on  among  his  red  children — 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  Chippewas  on  one  side,  and  the  Sioux  on  the  other,  and 
that  the  wars  of  some  of  you  began  before  any  of  you  were  born.'  "Heigh! 
Heigh!'  broke  forth  the  silent  smokers.  Heigh!  Heigh!"  exclaimed  the  warriors. 
'Heigh!  Heigh  f  echoed  the  vast  impatient  concourse  around  the  council.  'Your 
father  thinks  there  is  no  cause  for  the  continuation  of  war  between  you.  There 
is  land  enough  for  you  to  live  and  hunt  on  and  animals  enough.  Why,  instead  of 
peaceably  following  the  game  and  providing  for  your  families,  do  you  send  out 
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war  parties  to  destroy  each  other?  The  great  spirit  made  you  all  of  one  color  and 
placed  you  upon  the  land. 

"  'Children,  your  wars  have  resulted  from  your  having  no  definite  boundaries. 
You  do  not  know  what  belongs  to  you,  and  your  people  follow  the  game  onto  the 
lands  claimed  by  other  tribes.'  'Heigh !  Heigh !  Heigh !'  responded  the  Indians. 
'Children,  you  have  all  assembled  under  your  father's  flag.  Your  are  under  his 
protection.  Blood  must  not  be  spilled  here.  Whoever  injures  one  of  you,  in- 
jures us,  and  we  will  punish  him  as  we  would  punish  one  of  our  own  people.' 
'Heigh !  Heigh !'  was  responded  again. 

"  'Children,'  said  General  Cass,  'your  great  father  does  not  want  your  land. 
He  wants  to  establish  boundaries  and  peace  among  you.  Your  great  father  has 
strong  limbs  and  a  piercing  eye,  and  an  arm  that  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  Red 
river.  Children,  you  are  hungry.  We  will  adjourn  for  two  hours.'  'Heigh! 
Heigh!  Heigh!'  rolled  the  chorus  across  the  prairie.  As  to  an  army,  rations 
were  distributed,  beef,  bread,  corn,  salt,  sugar  and  tobacco.  Each  ate,  ate,  ate, 
ate,  till  not  a  scrap  was  left  to  feed  a  humming  bird. 

"  'I  never  was  at  so  great  a  council  as  this,'  said  Wabashaw.  Three  thousand 
were  at  Prairie  du  Chien.'  'The  Sioux?  from  the  far  northwest  they  said  their 
fathers  came — the  Tartar  cheek  was  theirs.  Wabashaw  and  his  chiefs  alone  had 
the  Caucausian  countenance — three  mighty  brothers  ruled  the  Sioux  in  the  days  of 
Pontiac — Wabashaw,  Red  King  and  Little  Crow.  Their  sons,  Wabashaw,  Red 
Wing  and  Little  Crow  ruled  still.  Boundaries?  they  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word.'  Restless — anxious — sharp-featured  Little  Crow  fixed  his  piercing  hazel 
eye  upon  Red  Head  (Governor  Clark).  'Takuwakan!'  (that  is  incomprehensible). 

"  'What  does  this  mean  ?'  exclaimed  the  Chippewas.  'We  are  all  one  people,' 
sagely  observed  Mahaska,  the  Iowa.  'My  father,  I  claim  no  lands  in  particular.' 
'I  never  yet  have  heard  that  any  one  had  any  exclusive  right  to  the  soil,'  said 
Chambler,  the  Ottawa.  'I  have  a  tract  of  country.  It  is  where  I  was  born  and 
have  lived,'  said  Red  Bird,  the  Winnebago,  'but  the  Foxes  claim  it  and  the  Sacs, 
the  Menominees  and  the  Omahas.  We  use  it  in  common.' 

"Red  Bird  was  the  handsome  Indian,  dressed  Yankton  fashion  in  white  un- 
soiled  deer-skin  and  scarlet,  and  glove-fitting  moccasins — the  dandy  of  his  tribe. 
The  debate  grew  animated.  'Our  tract  is  so  small,'  cried  the  Menominees  'that 
we  cannot  turn  around  without  touching  our  neighbors.'  Then  every  Indian 
began  to  describe  his  boundaries  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other.  That  night 
the  parties  two  by  two  described  their  lines,  the  first  step  towards  civilization. 
They  drew  maps  on  the  ground  and  said  'My  hunting  ground,'  'and  mine,'  'and 
mine.' 

"After  days  of  study  the  boundary  rivers  were  acknowledged,  the  belt  of 
wampum  was  passed  and  the  Pipe  of  Peace.  Every  body  signed  the  treaty  and 
all  sang,  even  the  girls,  the  Witcheannas  of  the  Sioux.  'We  have  buried  our  bad 
thoughts  in  the  ashes  of  the  pipe,'  said  Little  Crow.  'I  always  had  good  counsel 
form  Governor  Clark,'  observed  Red  Wing.  'You  put  this  medal  on  my  neck  in 
1812,'  said  Decorah,  the  Winnebago,  'and  when  I  returned  I  gave  good  advice  to  the 
young  men  of  the  village.'  After  a  fierce  controversy  and  the  ranklings  of  a  hun- 
dred wrongs,  the  warring  tribes  laid  down  their  lances  and  buried  the  tomahawk. 
Sacs  and  Sioux  shook  hands,  the  dividing  lines  were  fixed,  the  chiefs  signed  and 
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the  tribes  were  at  peace.  'Pray  God  it  may  last,'  said  Governor  Clark  as  his  boat 
went  homeward  along  with  the  Sacs  down  the  Mississippi." 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  134  chiefs,  by  each  touching  the  quill  when  the 
cross  was  made  following  his  name  on  the  document.  Of  these  26  were  Sioux,  12 
Sacs,  16  Foxes  and  10  Iowas.  There  were  present  at  the  council  about  400 
Sioux,  150  Chippewas  and  several  hundred  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  besides  a 
large  representation  of  the  other  tribes.  Three  thousand,  all  told,  were  there  ac- 
cording to  Emery  Dye's  statement. 

That  historic  dividing  line  as  agreed  upon  was  described  as  follows  in  the 
treaty :  "Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Ioway  river  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  and  ascending  the  said  Ioway  river  to  its  left  fork,  thence  up 
that  fork  to  its  source,  thence  crossing  the  fork  of  the  Red  Cedar  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  second  or  upper  fork  of  the  Desmoines  river,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
lower  fork  of  the  Calumet  river  and  down  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri." 

This  line  starting  as  it  did  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state  and  after  run- 
ning southwesterly  into  Winneshiek,  went  nearly  due  south  for  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and  then  turning  southwesterly  again  went  straight  across  the 
country  to  the  junction  of  the  forks  of  the  Des  Moines  in  Humboldt  county.  It 
was  the  nearest  to  Kossuth  where  it  passed  through  Wright  some  distance  north 
of  its  center.  From  the  Des  Moines  river  the  line  turned  northwesterly  and  ran 
to  the  lower  fork  of  the  Big  Sioux,  which  was  then  called  the  Calumet.  That 
part  of  the  line,  however,  was  never  regularly  surveyed  and  staked.  Conse- 
quently the  1825  neutral  line,  as  generally  understood,  was  the  diagonal  line 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri. 

That  line  did  about  as  much  good  in  keeping  the  tribes  separated  as  a  rope  of 
sand  would  have  done  in  preventing  Black  Hawk  from  crossing  the  Mississippi, 
or  Inkpadutah  from  making  raids  upon  the  settlers  in  northwestern  Iowa.  In 
a  short  time  the  Sioux  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  crossing  over  it  and  engaging 
in  bloody  conflicts  as  they  had  done  before  the  council  was  held.  It  became  evi- 
dent to  the  administration  that  more  stringent  measures  would  have  to  be  adopted 
and  enforced.  Another  council  was  held  at  the  same  place  in  July,  1830.  in 
which  most  of  the  same  tribes  participated,  William  Clark  and  Willoughby 
Morgan,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  government.  There  the  Sioux  were  obliged  to 
surrender  all  their  right  to  a  strip  of  land  twenty  miles  wide  extending  along  the 
entire  north  side  of  the  line  agreed  upon  five  years  before  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  also  gave  up  to  the  government  a  strip 
of  equal  width  and  length  on  the  south  side.  This  strip  of  land,  forty  miles  in 
width  and  extending  from  river  to  river,  was  known  as  the  Neutral  Ground. 
Upon  it  none  of  the  tribes  were  permitted  to  engage  in  warfare  or  raise  their  vil- 
lages.  Neither  were  the  white  men  allowed  to  enter  upon  it  to  make  their  homes. 

The  boundary  lines  of  that  historic  Neutral  Ground  were  surveyed  by  Nathan 
Boone,  the  deputy  U.  S.  surveyor,  in  1832.  The  southeast  corner  of  Kossuth 
county  was  included  in  the  surveyed  ground,  it  being  a  portion  of  what  the  Sioux 
ceded  at  the  time  of  the  council.  The  Neutral  Ground,  of  course,  had  the  Des 
Moines  river  for  its  western  boundary.  The  north  corner  of  that  end  was  near 
where  the  corners  of  Kossuth,  Palo  Alto,  Humboldt  and  Pocahontas  come  to- 
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gether,  and  the  south  corner  was  down  in  Webster  county  at  a  point  about  ten 
miles  north  of  its  south  line. 

At  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  which  began  in  1832,  the  Winnebagoes 
were  forced  to  cede  all  their  hunting  grounds  in  Wisconsin  for  a  home  on  this 
Neutral  Ground.  Iowa  had  known  but  little  about  that  tribe  until  that  time,  ex- 
cept that  they  had  fought  many  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  They 
had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Winnebago  lake  in  that  state  and  did 
not  care  to  live  elsewhere.  They  were  a  dangerous  tribe  of  savages  and  had  the 
reputation  for  being  very  cruel  in  warfare.  When  they  took  possession  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Neutral  Ground  they  found  themselves  between  fierce  tribes 
eager  to  engage  in  battle.  On  the  north  the  Sioux  were  watching  their  chance 
to  make  an  attack  because  they  were  much  angered  at  the  government's  action 
in  letting  any  tribe  occupy  that  ground.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  south  also 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  The  Winnebagoes  had  two  principal 
chiefs  who  helped  to  make  Iowa  history — Decorah  and  Winneshiek.  The  tribe 
seldom  came  to  the  western  end  of  the  Neutral  Ground,  but  when  they  did,  they 
encountered  the  Sioux  as  they  did  at  Clear  lake.  They  were  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  to  their  new  home  when  they  ceded  their  rights  to  the  Neutral 
Ground  to  the  government,  in  1846,  and  were  removed  to  their  reservation  north 
of  the  St.  Peters  river  in  Minnesota. 
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SOME  GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES 

It  is  the  frequent  and  justified  boast  of  the  farmers  of  Kossuth  and  neigh- 
boring counties  that  they  own  "deep,  rich,  black,  drift-soil  corn  land.'*  If  that 
is  a  superior  kind  of  soil  they  should  be  able  to  answer  some  of  these  questions: 
Where  did  the  soil  drift  from?  How  did  it  drift?  When  did  it  drift?  Why 
did  it  drift?  What  were  the  climatic  conditions  when  the  drift  came?  What 
evidences  have  we  that  there  was  a  drift?  Did  the  drift  change  the  general 
appearance  of  this  section  of  the  country?  Was  there  more  than  one  drift?  Of 
what  value  was  the  drift  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  of  this  county  ?  The  geologists 
and  scientists,  who  spend  their  lives  investigating  such  problems,  are  the  best 
prepared  to  inform  the  public  on  the  general  subject  under  consideration.  Even 
these  learned  men  have  been  unable  to  answer  some  questions  put  to  them  con- 
cerning this  matter  of  the  drift. 

Almost  every  farmer  has  seen  on  his  premises  small  "nigger  heads,"  one  side 
of  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  turned  in  a  lathe,  while  the  remain- 
ing surface  was  rough  and  irregular.  Others  were  smooth  and  almost  as  round 
as  a  cannon  ball.  Some  were  small  in  the  center  like  an  hour  glass,  and  some 
that  were  flat  on  one  side  had  deep  creases  cut  into  them.  It  is  very  evident  that 
these  stones  were  not  originally  formed  with  these  peculiar  shapes  and  marks. 
They  are  not  natural  to  this  county.  They  originally  were  at  some  distant  section 
of  the  continent,  and  were  brought  here  by  some  powerful  agency.  That  great 
boulder  in  the  field  came  there  in  the  same  way.  "Lone  rock"'  had  a  long  ride 
before  it  was  dropped  in  its  present  location.  All  of  the  stones  in  this  region  of 
the  boulder  variety  have  a  wonderful  history  which  is  partly  told  by  the  very 
appearance  of  the  stones  themselves.  They  arc  mute  witnesses  of  a  great  his- 
toric event,  but  the  mystery  is  gradually  yielding  to  the  investigations  of  not 
only  the  geologists  but  to  the  ordinary  rational  mind. 

Many  have  wondered  why  such  a  great  quantity  of  polished,  rounded  stones 
is  found  in  the  valleys  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  Under  a  great  load  they 
were  rolled  over  and  over  for  hundreds  of  miles  until  their  original,  angular 
shape  became  as  they  are  now.  They  are  in  the  valleys  because  it  was  there 
where  they  were  dumped  and  where  they  no  longer  were  compelled  to  roll.  Many 
a  farmer  has  also  wondered  why  in  some  depressions  the  boulders  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  while  only  a  scattering  few  are  found  around  on  the  higher  ground. 
The  fact  is  the  dumping  of  all  these  stones  occurred  at  a  time  when  some  por- 
tion of  the  great  load  disappeared  and  left  them  there,  the  stones  then  causing 
the  depression.  Now,  let  us  consider  in  what  this  great  load  consisted,  how  it  was 
propelled,  and  what  were  the  effects  of  the  moving  load. 
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These  boulders  came  down  from  the  north  on  to  the  land  now  embraced  in 
Kossuth  county  during  the  glacial  period — during  the  age  of  ice.  It  is  well 
known  that  glaciers  are  rivers  of  snow,  pressed  into  ice,  which  move  slowly  from 
higher  to  lower  levels.  In  the  warmer  climates  they  are  found  only  on  the 
lofty  mountains,  but  in  the  far  north  much  of  the  level  land  is  covered  by  them. 
In  places  like  Greenland  a  sheet  of  ice  almost  constantly  covers  them.  One  of 
these  glacier  rivers  is  known  to  exist  in  the  Alps  and  to  be  fifteen  miles  in 
length;  and  one  is  estimated  to  be  fully  1,500  feet  thick.  One  of  these  mighty 
rivers  of  ice  moved  over  this  region  at  one  time  and  as  a  result  not  only  gave 
us  our  boulders  but  our  drift-soil  as  well. 

The  snow  on  the  mountain  tops  and  higher  regions  of  the  north  becoming 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  became  forced  into  ice  by  its  own  weight  and  by  the  melt- 
ing and  freezing.  The  snow  kept  falling  and  freezing  into  ice  until  the  great 
mass  was  slowly  forced  southward  on  to  less  elevated  regions.  At  what  rate 
it  moved  down  from  the  north  over  this  section  of  country  cannot  be  determined. 
It  must  have  been  very,  very  slow.  It  probably  did  not  move  in  the  warmest 
seasons  at  the  rate  of  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  per  day,  and  not  more 
than  half  that  fast  during  the  winter  seasons.  Some  of  the  glacier  rivers  in  the 
old  world  move  only  a  mile  in  about  twenty  years.  This  immense  sheet  of  solid 
ice  extended  from  the  farthest  points  north  down  over  this  section  of  country 
to  the  latitude  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  as  friction  held  back  the  outer  edges  of  the  glacier,  the 
center  crowded  somewhat  ahead.  As  the  edges  ground  slowly  along  rocky 
ledges  and  into  the  sides  of  mountains  great  quantities  of  rock  tumbled  over  on 
to  the  mass  and  was  carried  along.  During  the  many,  many  years  in  which  it 
was  coming  this  way,  millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  rock  rode  along.  The 
rocky  ledges  over  which  the  glacier  slowly  passed  were  torn  up  and  pushed  along 
under  the  ponderous  bulk  of  ice.  As  the  rock  rolled  over  and  over,  tens  of 
thousands  of  times,  they  became  smooth,  rounded  and  polished.  Some  of  the 
stones  that  projected  from  the  sides  or  at  the  bottom  dragged  along  and  wore 
the  outer  portions  in  the  fantastic  shapes  in  which  they  are  found  on  the  prairies 
or  in  the  fields.  At  times  when  the  glacier  followed  valleys  which  made  short 
turns,  the  huge  mass  of  ice  would  break  in  two.  then  later  would  be  cemented 
together  again.  At  every  break  there  would  be  more  outer  edges  to  take  on 
board  the  rock  along  the  way.  Thus,  for  many  years,  the  moving  world  of  ice 
increased  its  cargo  of  stone.  Under  that  great  mass  of  ice  streams  of  water 
started  and  the  flow  was  increased  by  the  melting  ice  on  the  southern  edge.  The 
heat  from  the  sun  causing  the  breaking  to  pieces  of  the  southern  edge  of  the 
ice  sheet,  the  detached  portions  dropped  their  load  of  rock  where  the  pieces  melted 
awav.  The  water  settling  there  started  the  depressions  in  the  ground  so  often 
seen  where  the  "nigger  heads"  are  the  most  numerous.  When  the  mass  broke  to 
allow  it  to  pass  down  the  valleys,  the  melting  away  of  that  portion  left  the  pol- 
ished boulders  along  its  trail. 

When  the  great  glacier  moved  down  from  the  north  no  geologist  has  been 
able  to  say,  but  they  all  unite  in  saying  that  such  an  event  did  occur,  and  that 
it  was  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago.  They  further  say  that  there  were 
several  of  these  glaciers  and  that  a  longer  period  elapsed  between  some  of  them 
than  from  the  last  one  to  the  present  time.    That  being  the  case  no  one  knows 
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but  another  may  come  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  start  the  mass  of  ice 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  on  its  way  southward.  It  may  be  com- 
ing now,  but  if  it  is  it  will  not  reach  Iowa  for  thousands  of  years. 

Professor  Agassiz,  by  his  investigations,  was  one  among  the  first  to  learn  the 
general  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  great  glacial  sheets  that  pushed  their  way 
down  to  this  section,  and  to  learn  how  they  changed  the  topography  of  the  country 
and  benefited  those  who  were  born  centuries  and  centuries  later.  The  hills,  val- 
leys, river  courses,  rocks  and  soil  imparted  the  story  of  their  history  to  him  and 
thus  he  became  informed  about  the  glacial  rivers.  Such  geologists  in  our  own 
state  as  Professors  Calvin,  McGee,  and  Leverett,  agree  with  him  that  Iowa  has  been 
entirely  submerged  in  the  ocean,  and  a  large  part  of  it  buried  beneath  the  mas- 
sive sheet  of  moving  ice.  They  have  the  knowledge  that  at  one  time  Iowa  had 
a  tropical  climate  and  grew  the  same  vegetation  that  now  flourishes  in  Florida 
and  the  other  gulf  states.  They  know  that  the  balmy  climate  changed  to  one  of 
intense  cold.  They  know  that  the  great  moving  mountains  of  ice  extended  east 
and  west  nearly  from  Vancouver  to  Boston,  at  a  time  when  the  country  south  of 
us  was  so  low  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  extended  up  north  nearly  as  far  as  St. 
Louis ;  and,  furthermore,  they  know  that  the  glacier  crushed  all  animal  life  over 
which  it  passed. 

Had  there  been  no  glacial  epoch  the  farms  in  Kossuth  would  not  have 
their  black-loam,  drift-soil  surface.  Neither  would  Iowa  .  be  the  corn  pro- 
ducing state  that  it  is.  View  the  rough,  rocky  mountain  tops  and  compare  that 
soil  with  what  this  county  has,  and  one  can  have  only  a  faint  idea  of  what  the 
glacier  did  in  making  the  surface,  over  which  it  passed  in  this  section,  fertile.  The 
ice  mountains  pushed  the  rocky  elevations  into  the  deep,  narrow  gorges,  filling 
the  valleys  and  the  rivers  and  leaving  the  surface  comparatively  level.  Says 
Geologist  Calvin:  "These  rivers  of  ice  ground  up  the  rocks  over  which  they 
moved,  and  mingled  the  fresh,  rock  flour  derived  from  the  granites  and  other 
crystalline  rocks  of  British  America  and  northern  Minnesota  with  pulverized 
limestone  and  shales  of  more  southern  regions,  and  used  these  rich  materials  in 
covering  up  the  bald  rocks  and  leveling  the  irregular  surface  of  pre-glacial  Iowa. 
Materials  are  in  places  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  not  oxidized  or  leached,  but 
retain  the  carbonates  and  other  soluble  constituents  that  help  so  much  in  the 
growth  of  plants." 

Evidences  of  the  great  drift  deposit  disappear  as  one  nears  Kansas  City.  The 
grass  and  weeds  look  very  different  from  what  they  do  in  this  locality.  The 
soil  has  a  redder  color  and  the  field  crops  are  less  green  and  thrifty.  Nor  need 
one  go  south  to  see  how  far  the  ice  mountain  pushed  the  pulverized  rock-soil. 
Northeastern  Iowa,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  the  glacier  did  not  cover,  and  hence  they  do  not  have  our  black,  drift- 
soil  corn  land.  It  pushed  a  sediment  of  rocky  slime,  however,  into  that  region, 
which  rendered  the  soil  fertile,  but  the  hills,  valleys  and  streams  are  far  more 
numerous  than  in  this  region.  There  they  do  not  have  the  gentle  undulations 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  farms  in  this  county. 

All  progressive  farmers  should  be  interested  in  the  history  of  the  formation 
of  the  fertile  soil  of  which  they  are  sO  proud,  as  well  as  in  knowing  how  to 
retain  or  increase  the  fertility.  There  is  a  reason  why  the  soil  is  black  here  and 
red  in  the  south ;  why  it  is  uniformly  productive  here  and  not  so  on  the  elevated 
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portions  of  Missouri;  why  the  farms  here  have  gently  rolling  slopes  while  most 
of  those  in  Allamakee,  Winneshiek,  Clayton.  Fayette,  Dubuque,  and  Jackson 
counties  have  abrupt  hillsides  and  numerous  valleys,  and  why  granite  boulders 
are  scattered  over  our  prairies  while  none  are  to  be  found  in  other  localities 
not  far  away.    The  mysterious  glacier  is  responsible  for  these  changes. 

There  is  but  little  else  pertaining  to  the  geological  features  of  Kossuth  county 
land  that  needs  considering  in  this  chapter.  No  mines  of  either  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper  or  iron  have  ever  been  discovered.  There  are  no  indications  that  the 
mound  builders  did  any  of  their  characteristic  work  in  the  county.  Xo  building 
stone  of  any  considerable  amount  has  ever  been  found  except  the  granite  boul- 
ders that  were  deposited  with  the  glacial  drift.  It  was  believed  for  many  years 
after  the  first  settlements  were  made  that  clay,  suitable  for  making  a  good  quality 
of  brick,  was  not  obtainable,  although  kilns  were  burned  as  early  as  1S57.  Now, 
however,  local  factories  are  turning  out  a  sui>erior  article  of  drain  tile  from 
the  same  clay  that  once  was  thought  to  be  worthless.  Xo  veins  of  coal  are 
known  to  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  Kossuth  county  soil.  The  deepest  wells 
that  have  been  sunk  have  failed  to  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  such 
combustible  material. 

Wood  and  peat  are  the  only  native  fuel  products  of  the  county  that  can  be 
obtained.  The  former  is  in  abundance  along  the  principal  streams,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  marshes  on  many  sections.  Notwith- 
standing its  value,  the  peat  industry  has  never  been  developed.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1867,  Prof.  C.  A.  White,  the  state  geologist,  visited  several  of  the 
northern  counties  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  citizens  where 
peat  beds  were  located,  how  deep  they  were,  and  how  their  products  could  be 
used  for  fuel.  In  Kossuth  he  found  large  quantities  in  various  townships,  and 
recorded  the  greatest  depth  he  found  at  each  of  the  places  examined  as  follows : 
40  acres  on  section  1.  95-29,  4  feet;  too  acres  on  section  16.  99-29.  4  feet;  and 
200  acres  on  section  2<S,  97-28.  7  feet  deep.  It  was  his  judgment  that  250  tons 
of  dry  fuel  could  be  procured  from  every  acre  of  well  drained  marsh  for  even- 
foot  in  depth  that  the  peat  extended.  Consequently  if  a  peat  marsh  averages  4 
feet  thick,  an  acre  would  yield  1,000  tons  of  dry  fuel.  Through  his  published 
report,  which  followed  his  examination,  he  gave  our  citizens  some  valuable  and 
interesting  information  on  the  general  subject,  a  part  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"Teat  has  its  origin  in  the  partial  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  under 
water,  or  in  a  condition  of  great  moisture  on  or  near  the  site  of  its  growth.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  having  a  moist  atmosphere  it  is  found  occupying  ele- 
vated positions ;  but  in  our  state  it  may  be  invariably  looked  for  in  low  marshes, 
most  of  which  have  doubtless  once  been  ponds.  Wherever  a  pond  has  existed, 
rank  grasses,  rushes,  and  other  plants  have  grown  upon  its  borders,  and  the 
frost  of  each  returning  November  laid  them  beneath  its  surface  their  commu- 
nicated fragments,  narrowing  the  area  and  lessening  the  depth  of  its  water  until 
the  surface  became  the  habitat  of  a  peculiar  mass  which  continues  to  flourish 
upon  the  rapidly  decomposing  bodies  of  the  present  stems  without  a  proper  root, 
and  which  with  the  remains  of  the  grasses  and  other  plants  that  grew  with  it, 
has  filled  some  of  the  ponds  with  carbonaceous  matter,  thus  produced.  A  few 
of  these  ponds  are  found  only  partially  filled,  a  wide  margin  of  peat  marsh  sur- 
rounding the  open  water  in  the  middle.    Peat  then,  in  a  country  so  dry  as  ours. 
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can  never  be  found  where  there  have  been  no  ponds,  and  consequently  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  extensively  in  the  drained  regions  of  the  state.  At  the  close 
of  the  period  in  the  earth's  history,  known  among  geologists  as  the  glacial  epoch, 
when  the  continents  which  now  exist  had  already  assumed  their  present  dimen- 
sions and  shapes,  that  portion  of  the  surface  in  which  our  state  is  situated  was 
much  more  uniform  than  it  now  is;  shallow  depressions  only  existed,  and  then 
gave  initial  direction  to  the  courses  of  the  stream  into  which  the  surface  waters 
were  gathered.  The  rains,  floods  and  frosts  of  the  unnumbered  years  that  have 
passed  since  then,  together  with  their  steady  flow,  have  worn  their  channels 
deeper  and  deeper,  causing  the  deepening  also  of  their  tributaries  as  well  as  the 
small  ravines  and  depressions  which  led  into  them.  Thus  wherever  the  streams 
are  numerous  and  their  valleys  deep,  the  country  is  perfectly  drained ;  and  con- 
sequently few  or  no  ponds  are  found.  But  in  a  region  where  streams  have  their 
rise,  the  depressions  will,  for  a  part  of  the  year  at  least,  be  filled  with  water 
because  there  is  no  accumulation  of  water  beyond  to  send  the  current  of  water 
across  them  to  cut  a  channel  for  their  outlet. 

"It  is  not  indispensable  that  peat  should  be  manufactured  before  it  is 
burned,  for  it  has  been  used  in  the  crude  state  for  hundreds  of  years.  Drain  the 
marsh  by  cutting  one  or  more  ditches  clear  through  it,  communicating  with  the 
outlet,  and  put  a  gate  at  the  outlet  that  you  may  protect  it  from  the  annual 
prairie  fires  by  flooding  it.  When  well  drained,  strip  off  the  sod  with  a  very 
sharp  spade ;  cut  the  peat  into  convenient  blocks ;  dry  them  on  the  ground  and 
store  them  in  a  dry  place  for  use.  Well  dried  hickory  is  probably  the  best  fire- 
wood in  use,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  will  float  upon  water,  while  pure,  dry, 
well-manufactured  peat  will  sink  in  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  combustible  matter,  bulk  for  bulk." 
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LONG-AGO  JOURNEYS  ACROSS  KOSSUTH 

There  never  can  be  any  dispute  as  to  who  the  very  first  settlers  were  who 
built  their  primitive  cabins  in  Kossuth  county.  That  fact  has  been  too  well 
authenticated  by  proof,  that  is  being  preserved  on  the  pages  of  history,  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  successfully  contradicted.  It  is  well  known  that  that  honor 
belongs  to  the  two  Call  brothers.  That  point  being  settled  it  is  in  order  to  ask: 
Who  were  the  first  white  men  known  to  have  trod  the  soil  now  constituting  this 
county?  What  white  men.  if  any,  were  here  before  the  first  settlers  came?  What 
was  the  mission  of  these  visitors?  Who  sent  them?  Was  their  coming  of  any 
value  to  this  county  and  this  section  of  the  country  in  general?  From  what 
source  comes  the  evidence  that  any  white  man  traversed  Kossuth  county  soil 
before  the  first  claims  were  taken?  Where  has  this  evidence  been  in  hiding 
until  recent  years?  To  answer  these  questions  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  and 
the  succeeding  one. 

Much  valuable  information,  concerning  events  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  country,  is  coming  to  light  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  va- 
rious state  historical  societies.  Research  work,  along  that  line  in  one  state,  occa- 
sionally brings  to  view  source  material  that  is  of  much  benefit  to  some  other 
state.  Thus  from  the  publications  of  The  Missouri  State  Historical  Society, 
which  came  to  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  we  get  the  surprising  infor- 
mation that  thirty-four  years  before  the  first  settlers  arrived  in  Kossuth,  a  mili- 
tary organization  passed  over  our  soil.  Along  with  this  force  was  Capt. 
Stephen  W.  Kearney,  the  official  journalist.  His  manuscript  is  the  only  known 
record  of  that  expedition,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Missouri  State  His- 
torical Society.  The  author  of  this  volume  happened  to  he  at  the  Iowa  State 
Department  of  History  when  Curator  F.  R.  Harlan  was  having  Kearney's  record 
made  ready  for  publication  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa.  From  his  proof  sheets  the 
author  was  permitted  to  obtain  the  information  concerning  that  expedition  for 
this  history. 

CAPTAIN  MACKli's  EXPEDITION— I &20. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Indian  tribes,  which  allied  themselves  with  the 
British  forces  during  the  War  of  1812,  were  very  hostile  and  difficult  to  manage 
after  that  war  had  ended.  The  administration  in  1818  decided  to  erect,  for  the 
first  time,  forts  at  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  occupy  them  with 
troops  for  the  protection  of  the  extreme  frontier  settlers,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  great  fur  industry.   The  Fifth  United  States  Infantry  with  a  fight- 
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ing  force  of  416,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Leavenworth,  was 
sent  up  the  Mississippi  to  construct  a  post  a  little  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
There  in  the  spring  of  1820  this  force  erected  Camp  Cold  water,  which  later  be- 
came Fort  Snelling,  near  the  Twin  Cities.  Detachments  from  this  force  were 
stationed  in  the  meantime  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Fort  Armstrong  to  protect 
the  settlers  in  that  region. 

When  this  movement  began,  the  Sixth  United  States  Infantry  and  the  United 
States  Rifle  Regiment,  under  command  of  Col.  Henry  Atkinson,  were  ordered 
to  proceed  up  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river.  This  force  of 
1,126  men  in  1819  erected  Camp  Missouri,  near  the  present  site  of  Omaha.  Re- 
ferring to  this  location,  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  declared: 
"The  position  is  an  important  one.  It  is  not  more  than  180  miles  in  advance  of 
our  settlements  on  the  Missouri,  and  is  in  the  center  of  the  most  powerful  tribes 
and  the  most  numerous  Indian  population  west  of  the  Mississippi." 

The  administration,  knowing  the  need  of  a  road  for  the  freedom  of  the 
troops  while  passing  between  Camp  Missouri  and  Camp  Coldwater,  ordered  that 
a  force  from  the  former  be  sent  to  open  up  the  route— a  distance  in  straight  line 
of  about  300  miles,  but  fully  1,200  by  any  water  route.  No  troops  or  other  white 
men  had  ever  crossed  between  the  two  rivers  at  such  a  great  distance  above 
their  junction.  This  overland  expedition  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
Captain  Magcc  of  the  Rifle  Regiment,  and  Lieut.  Andrew  Talcott  of  the  engineers. 
Besides  these  officers  the  train  consisted  of  Lieut.  Col.  Willoughby  Morgan,  Capt. 
S.  W.  Kearney,  the  journalist,  two  junior  officers,  fifteen  soldiers,  four  servants, 
an  Indian  guide,  his  wife  and  papoose,  eight  mules,  seven  horses,  several  wagons 
and  the  necessary  camp  equipment.  These  twenty-rive  white  people  in  crossing 
through  what  is  now  Kossuth,  were  the  first  of  their  race,  so  far  as  yet  discov- 
ered, who  trod  the  soil  of  this  county.  It  took  this  train  twenty-three  days  to 
pass  from  the  Missouri  post  to  the  other.  Lieutenant  Talcott,  with  his  sextant,  took 
observation  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  in  what  location  they  were.  The 
line  of  their  march,  as  indicated  by  Kearney's  map  made  at  the  time,  starts  near 
Omaha,  and  runs  in  the  direction  of  Emmet  county  until  it  reaches  a  point  about 
the  center  of  Buena  Vista;  then  it  turns  to  the  right,  and  after  cutting  through 
the  corners  of  Pocahontas  and  Palo  Alto,  and  then  on  through  Kossuth,  passes* 
over  the  state  line  in  the  region  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Winnebago  or 
Worth.  From  there  it  runs  to  Lake  Pepin,  and  then  on  up  the  river  to  St.  Paul. 

This  expedition  passed  over  the  soil  of  this  county  before  even  the  land  now 
embraced  in  the  state  belonged  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  It  occurred  the 
very  same  month  that  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  at  the  time 
when  what  is  now  Iowa  soil  was  detached  from  all  governmental  control  except 
that  of  the  United  States  alone.  In  spite  of  that  fact  the  record  under  consid- 
eration enables  one  to  discover  fairly  well  the  route  over  which  the  expedition 
passed  at  that  early  date.  On  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  march,  especially 
the  sight  of  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  in  this  section,  it  would  be  decidedly  interest- 
ing to  locate  the  points  at  which  the  soldiers  camped  each  night  while  en  route 
between  Omaha  and  the  eastern  edge  of  this  county.  That,  however,  would 
be  a  difficult  task,  from  the  fact  that  the  little  sextant,  with  which  Lieutenant  Tal- 
cott made  observations  of  the  latitude  where  the  encampments  were  made,  was  im- 
perfect and  unreliable;  and  from  the  further  fact  that  many  of  the  names  of 
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the  streams,  over  which  they  passed,  as  noted  in  Captain  Kearney's  report,  are 
wholly  unknown  to  our  oldest  settlers.  The  Indian  guide,  moreover,  who  was 
piloting  the  expedition,  became  confused  during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey 
and  gave  the  officers  erroneous  information  about  the  route,  because  he  did  not 
know  where  they  were  at  the  time. 

According  to  Kearney's  journal  the  overland  expedition  left  Camp  Missouri 
on  the  second  of  July,  1820,  and  proceeded  to  march  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion. Two  days  later  they  crossed  the  Boyer,  and  the  next  day  crossed  it  again, 
and  then  camped  forty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  That  evidently 
brought  them  near  the  center  of  Crawford  county.  Going  twenty-one  miles  on 
the  following  day  and  heading  the  waters  of  the  Soldiers  river  before  camping, 
they  must  have  reached  a  point  a  little  west  of  the  center  of  Sac  county  for  a 
stopping  place.  After  going  cast  of  north  about  ten  miles  the  next  day,  and 
while  evidently  in  Sac  county,  Kearney  saw  a  conspicuous  object  about  a  mile 
east  of  the  route,  and  riding  over  there  to  make  an  investigation,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  the  monumental  mound  where  Red  Hawk  was  buried.  He  found 
it  to  be  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  a  vast  extent  of  country.  It  was  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  six  feet  high,  and  had  a  pole  twelve  feet  long  standing  in  the  center. 

Kearney  says  this  about  the  chief:  "Red  Hawk  was  a  powerful  chief  of  the 
Sisseton  band  of  Sioux,  and  was  the  first  that  visited  the  prophet— about  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  Wabash — from  his  tribe,  and  he  excited 
his  whole  nationality  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Americans." 

That  same  day  they  marched  sixteen  miles,  saw  many  elk,  crossed  a  branch 
of  the  Sioux  called  the  Leve  Grave — after  the  first  man  who  traded  on  that  river 
with  the  Indians.  He  also  says  that  they  camped  that  night  in  latitude  42  degrees 
and  58  seconds.  This  river  which  he  calls  Leve  Grave  must  have  been  the 
Maple  river,  for  he  says  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Sioux.  The  latitude  in  which 
Talcott's  sextant  informed  him  they  were,  appears  to  be  some  twenty  miles  too 
far  north  to  agree  with  the  distance  which  Kearney  says  they  had  been  traveling 
since  they  started.  They  were  then  near  the  south  line  of  Buena  Vista,  if  the 
distance  claimed  to  have  been  traveled  is  correct.  They  only  marched  four  miles 
the  next  day,  and  then  camped  on  Mary's  stream,  which  he  says  emptied  into 
the  Leve  Grave.  During  their  journey  on  the  day  following  they  "saw  a  gang 
of  about  200  she  elk,"  and  some  wolves,  sand-hill  cranes,  and  two  or  three  Indian 
trails.  Referring  to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  journalist  notes  that  "the 
scattered  groves  of  box  elders  on  the  Leve  Grave  give  the  scenery  a  handsome 
effect."  They  camped  that  night,  he  says,  by  a  fine  sulphur  spring.  This  fact 
indicates  that  they  were  then  in  Buena  Vista,  at  about  the  point  where  Kearney's 
map  shows  that  the  expedition  changed  its  route  course  by  turning  further  to 
the  right. 

During  their  march  of  seventeen  miles  the  next  day,  July  11,  Kearney  re- 
ports having  seen  a  large  herd  of  buffaloes  which  he  estimated  to  number  about 
5,000,  and  later  saw  another  herd  of  about  100.  They  chased  the  latter  herd  and 
killed  a  yearling  for  food,  after  which  they  camped  at  Elk  lake.  Query :  Where 
did  they  see  those  herds  of  buffaloes?  and  where  was  that  lake?  In  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  going,  seventeen  miles  of  march  from  Sulphur  Springs,  in 
Buena  Vista,  would  bring  them  to  the  region  of  Swan  lake  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Pocahontas,  to  Mud  lake  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Clay,  or  possibly 
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to  Elbow  lake  at  Ruthvcn  in  Palo  Alto.  None  of  these,  however,  seem  to  fit  his 
description  of  Elk  lake,  which  he  says  was  nearly  circular  with  a  circumference 
of  about  four  miles,  having  banks  covered  with  sand  and  pebbles  and  a  thin 
growth  of  timber,  and  having  an  outlet  which  led  to  the  Leve  Grave.  Talcott 
noted  the  latitude  of  Elk  lake  as  being  42  degrees  1 1  minutes  and  3  seconds. 
Elbow  lake  is  in  about  that  latitude,  but  it  does  not  have  Kearney's  outlet.  The 
North  Lizard  is  the  outlet  to  Mud  lake,  but  that  runs  away  from  the  Leve 
Grave.  The  outlet  to  Swan  lake  runs  in  the  right  direction  to  correspond  with 
his  description,  but  that  is  the  Boyer  river  with  which  the  guide  must  have  been 
familiar.  Moreover,  these  two  lakes  are  too  far  south  to  correspond  with  Tal- 
cott's  calculations.  Kearney  says  the  lake  received  its  name  on  account  of  the 
Indians  at  one  time  having  driven  "a  large  gang  of  Elk  on  the  ice"  which  broke 
through  and  thus  made  the  killing  an  easy  matter  for  the  savages. 

The  route  of  the  next  day's  march  is  also  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  journal 
says:  "After  having  left  Elk  lake  and  holding  a  northeast  course  for  about  ten 
miles  over  prairies,  occasionally  level  and  then  rolling,  reached  the  Des  Moines 
river  (having  headed  the  Raccoon  branch  of  it)  over  which  without  much  diffi- 
culty we  found  a  fording  place  and  crossed.  The  river  is  handsomely  covered 
with  timber  and  its  waters  clean  and  bottom  sandy.  About  ten  leagues  to  the 
northwest  of  our  crossing  place  is  Spirit  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Sioux  river. 
After  leaving  the  Des  Moines  and  traveling  three  miles,  reached  a  lake  a  mile 
in  circumference  where  we  halted  for  our  dinner,  and  after  obtaining  which, 
proceeded  and  traveled  over  prairie  for  about  ten  miles,  a  great  part  of  which 
is  low,  wet  and  marshy,  and  having  made  twenty-three  miles,  halted  on  the  Little 
Blue  Earth  river  for  the  night."  The  guide  later  saw  his  mistake  and  said  that 
it  was  not  the  Little  Blue  Earth  where  they  were  camping  but  Point  Coupee,  a 
stream  that  flowed  into  that  river.  I'rom  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
crossing  any  river  after  they  had  crossed  the  west  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  in 
the  forenoon  until  they  reached  Point  Coupee,  it  is  evident  this  Coupee  was  the 
east  branch  of  the  Des  Moines,  or  possibly  the  Black  Cat.  Since  the  distances 
rej)orted  to  have  been  traveled  were  largely  based  upon  the  time  it  took,  they 
may  have  been  far  from  accurate.  Kearney's  twenty-three  miles  from  Elk  lake 
to  Coupee  may  have  been  twenty-five  or  more.  If  that  lake  was  Elbow  lake  it 
would  be  about  that  distance  across  to  the  east  branch.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  guide  considered  Coupee  to  be  all  that  part  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Des 
Moines  above  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  fork,  and  as  being  a  tributary  to  the  Blue 
Earth,  which  began  up  in  Minnesota  or  at  Bancroft  lake,  in  Grant  township,  and 
continued  down  to  the  forks  in  Humboldt  county. 

The  next  day  after  wandering  around  ponds  and  heading  sloughs  they 
"reached  at  sundown,  an  old  bed  of  a  river  about  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  mile  wide," 
which  they  crossed,  "the  water  and  mire  being  occasionally  belly  deep  to  the 
horses  and  mules."  That  was  no  doubt  the  Union  slough  before  it  became  filled 
with  its  enormous  mass  of  peat.  That  night  at  dark  they  camped  east  of  the 
slough  on  one  of  the  little  tributaries  to  the  Blue  Earth.  In  meandering  the 
ponds  that  day  they  would  have  traveled  to  reach  their  camping  place  about 
twenty-two  miles,  just  as  Kearney  reported.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  guide 
was  badly  bewildered  at  this  point,  for  he  again  changed  his  mind  and  told  the 
officers  that  the  stream  where  they  were  camping  was  the  same  one  near  which 
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they  slept  the  night  before.  It  is  no  wonder  the  journalist  says  that  he  had  lost 
confidence  in  him  as  a  guide.  They  saw  many  buffaloes  in  that  section,  100  being 
seen  in  one  herd. 

For  some  reason  they  changed  their  course  the  next  day  and  marched  south 
of  east,  and  camped  that  night  several  miles  further  south  than  where  they  were 
in  the  morning,  according  to  Engineer  Talcott's  sextant,  which  Kearney  declares 
was  as  unreliable  as  the  Indian  guide.  One  singular  notation  in  the  journal  is  of 
interest  and  may  be  of  value.  It  is  this :  "Saw  and  heard  many  rattle-snakes, 
but  they  are  not  an  object  of  much  terror  to  our  Indian  guide,  inasmuch  as  the 
prairie  contains  plenty  of  Bois  Blanc  De  Prairie  (white  wood  of  the  pine)  and 
LaPaine,  the  decoction  of  whose  roots  are  considered  a  speedy  and  infallible  cure 
for  the  severest  sting  from  them." 

Having  traced  the  route  of  the  soldiers  in  their  march  of  this  expedition,  as 
definitely  as  possible,  until  it  leaves  this  section  of  the  country,  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  does  not  require  that  it  be  followed  any  further  in  the  direction  of 
Camp  Coldwater,  near  St.  Paul,  where  the  troops  were  going. 

boone's  "neutral  ground"  survey — 1832 

What  old  settler  ever  saw  a  line  of  posts  set  one  mile  apart,  and  running 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county  to  a  point  some  six  or  eight  miles  north 
of  the  southeast  corner  of  Prairie  Township?  No  one.  Was  such  a  line  ever 
set?  Indeed  there  was.  Was  it  set  before  the  first  settlers  came ?  Long  before. 
How  long  before?  Twenty-two  years.  Well,  who  set  those  posts?  Nathan 
Boone.  Who  was  he?  The  youngest  son  of  the  famous  old  Kentucky  back- 
woods scout  and  pioneer.  To  whom  did  the  land  then  belong  over  which  he 
established  that  line  of  posts?  The  government.  To  what  territory  or  state 
was  this  part  of  the  country  attached  at  that  time  for  -revenue  and  judicial  pur- 
poses? It  belonged  in  that  respect  no  where.  What  authority  had  Boone  for 
setting  those  posts?  He  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington through  its  commissioners  on  Indian  affairs.  In  what  year  was  the 
work  done?  1832.  Who  helped  him  to  do  the  work?  His  surveying  crew, 
protection  guard  and  a  force  of  laborers.  How  long  was  that  line  of  posts  that 
ran  across  the  corner  of  this  county?  It  began  on  the  bank  of  the  West  Fork, 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  this  county,  and  extended  to  the  Mississippi  at  a 
point  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state.  Why  was  that  line  established?  So 
that  the  Indians  could  see  the  line  of  posts.  What  Indians?  The  Sioux  and 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  For  what  purpose?  So  that  these  tribes  could  discover  that 
the  posts  marked  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  famous  "Neutral  Ground,"  on 
which  they  knew  they  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  warfare  or  establishing 
villages.  How  wide  was  that  Neutral  Ground?  Forty  miles.  How  far  south 
on  that  strip  were  the  Sioux  allowed  to  go?  If  they  went  peaceably  they  could 
go  just  to  the  south  line,  but  not  an  inch  further.  What  about  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  on  the  south  side?  They  could  go  on  the  same  conditions  just  to  the 
north  line. 

The  Nathan  Boone  surveying  party  was  the  second  set  of  white  men  to  pass 
over  the  soil  now  composing  this  county.  This  man,  Boone,  figures  conspic- 
uously in  the  very  early  history  of  this  section  of  the  country.    He  was  here 
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again  three  years  later  on  an  entirely  different  mission.  While  Kentucky  has 
named  many  objects  in  honor  of  old  Daniel  P.oone,  Iowa  has  named  a  number  in 
honor  of  his  son,  Nathan,  among  them  being  P.oone  river,  P.oone  county.  Boones- 
boro,  P.oone.  and  P.ooneville. 

If  the  line  of  posts  P.oone  set  was  of  oak  and  of  considerable  size,  the  bot- 
toms of  some  of  them  must  have  been  in  evidence  when  the  settlements  began 
to  form  along  that  line  in  1856  and  '57.  It  is  possible  that  more  than  one  break- 
ing plow  turned  them  out:  for  there  are  stubs  of  oak  posts  yet  in  the  ground  in 
other  parts  of  the  county  and  apparently  in  sound  condition,  that  were  placed 
there  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  posts  Boone  set  in  1832.  however,  may 
not  have  been  oak,  and  if  they  were  they  may  have  been  too  small  to  last  for 
thirty-live  years. 

THF.  MARCH  OF  TIIF.  DK.V  .OONS—  1 835 

Our  1854  settlers  lived  in  this  county  many  years  before  they  passed  away, 
but  they  died  without  being  informed  that  during  the  summer  of  1835  three  com- 
panies of  dragoons  marched  through  Kossuth  from  north  to  south.  The  journal, 
kept  by  the  historian  who  was  along  with  these  troops  on  that  journey,  having 
come  to  light,  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  has  been  disseminating  the 
information  it  contained,  through  its  publications,  throughout  the  state.  As  a 
result  each  county  historian  has  appropriated  such  portions  of  the  account  as  per- 
tains to  his  own  county. 

It  appears  that  Charles  \V.  Gaston,  who  belonged  to  this  dragoon  military 
organization  and  who  later  became  the  first  settler  in  Boone  county,  had  for  many 
years  the  journal  in  his  possession.  At  his  death  in  1892.  his  step-daughter, 
Mrs.  Kate  Zimbleman,  of  P.oone.  received  the  journal.  Six  years  later  C.  L. 
Lucas,  president  of  the  Madrid  Historical  Society,  upon  learning  about  the  his- 
toric relic,  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  Madrid  News-Register  that  fall.  A 
short  time  later  Supt.  P..  F.  Shambaugh.  of  our  State  Historical  Society,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  original  manuscript  and  had  Prof.  Louis  Pelzer  edit 
it  for  the  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics. 

The  First  United  States  Dragoons  was  organized  in  1833  and  was  composed 
of  ten  companies,  under  command  of  Col.  Henry  Dodge.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  to  protect  the  frontier  settlements  and  to  make  treaties  with 
the  Indians.  The  rendezvous  was  at  St.  Louis.  The  other  principal  officers 
were  Lieut.  Col.  Stephen  \V.  Kearney,  Capt.  Nathan  Boone.  Capt.  Edwin  V. 
Summer,  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Lieut.  Albert  M.  Lea.  Here  we  see  Kear- 
ney and  Boone  again  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  future  General  Summer  of  Civil  War 
fame,  and  the  future  President  Davis  of  the  Confederacy.  The  introduction  of 
Lieut.  Albert  M.  Lea.  brings  to  the  front  the  officer  in  whom  this  county  has  the 
most  interest,  so  far  as  its  history  is  concerned. 

Lieut.  Col.  Kearney  in  the  spring  of  1835  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  a 
detachment  of  three  companies  to  the  mouth  of  the  Raccoon  river,  and  then, 
after  viewing  that  point  with  reference  to  its  position  for  establishing  a  military 
post,  was  to  march  to  Wabashaw*s  Sioux  village,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  where,  after  treating  with  the  Sioux  chief,  he  was  to  proceed  west- 
wardly,  and  then  march  south,  following  the  Dcs  Moines  river  down  on  the 
west  side.     The  three  companies  on  that  expedition  were  commanded  as  fol- 
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lows:  B,  Lieut.  H.  S.  Turner:  H,  Capt.  Nathan  Boone;  I,  Lieut.  Albert  M. 
Lea.  Boone  appears  to  have  been  in  immediate  command  of  the  detachment  while 
on  that  journey,  and  Lea  engaged  in  taking  notes  of  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  compiling  data  for  the  book  which  he  published  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing. This  little  book  he  called  "Notes  on  Wisconsin  Territory,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  Iowa  District."  To  accompany  his  description  of  the  land 
traveled  across  by  the  dragoons,  he  made  a  map  indicating  the  line  of  march. 
The  Iowa  Indians  and  the  Iowa  river  being  in  this  section  of  the  country,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  propriety  of  referring  to  this  region  as  the  "Iowa  District."  So 
far  as  known  he  was  the  first  person  to  apply  the  name  "Iowa"  to  land  now 
embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  curiosities  at  our  state  historical  building  is  a  copy  of  Albert  M. 
Lea's  little  book  and  the  accompanying  map.  While  at  Des  Moines  a  short  time 
the  writer  inspected  the  map  to  see  where  the  dragoons,  on  coming  from  the 
north,  entered  Kossuth. 

After  leaving  the  vicinity  where  Des  Moines  is  situated,  these  150  soldiers 
marched  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  into  Hamilton  county,  arriving  June  22. 
The  river  they  saw  there  emptying  into  the  Des  Moines  they  called  "Boone." 
From  this  point  they  turned  their  course  further  to  the  right,  and  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Wabashaw's  village,  near  the  present  Winona,  on  the  Mississippi. 
In  passing  out  of  the  staie  they  evidently  crossed  portions  of  what  are  now 
Wright,  Franklin,  Cerro  Gordo  and  Mitchell  counties.  Some  place  along  that 
line,  on  June  25,  they  saw  a  Sioux  fort  on  the  prairie.  It  consisted  of  twenty  or 
thirty  holes  in  a  circle,  each  of  which  was  large  enough  to  contain  five  or  six 
men.  They  had  no  barricading  except  the  dirt  that  was  thrown  out  of  them. 
The  soldiers  spent  about  a  week  at,  or  near  Wabashaw's  village,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Colonel  Kearney  made  some  kind  of  treaty  arrangements  with  the  old  Sioux 
chief. 

Leaving  the  Sioux  village  July  21,  the  troops  marched  westward  through 
the  southern  tier  of  Minnesota  counties,  and  on  their  way  circled  around  the 
lakes  and  marshes.  As  the  result  of  that  westward  march,  one  of  the  lakes — 
Albert  Lea — was  named  in  honor  of  the  engineer-lieutenant  who  was  command- 
ing Company  I.  While  near  the  state  line  and  north  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
east  fork  of  the  Des  Moines,  the  command  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Sioux 
and  compelled  to  retreat  toward  the  south.  The  point  is  indicated  on  Lieutenant 
Lea's  map  by  a  cross  and  the  words  "Battle  Ground." 

July  31,  1835,  the  dragoons  entered  what  is  now  either  Eagle  or  Grant  town- 
ship from  the  north.  The  journal  says  about  their  march  through  this  county: 
"We  are  wandering  about  like  half-starved  wolves,  and  no  person  appears  to 
know  in  what  direction  we  ought  to  steer."  On  the  2d  of  August  they  "crossed 
the  north  fork  of  the  Des  Moines"  by  means  of  rafts  made  by  the  men,  and  in 
doing  so  it  took  them  six  hours.  After  marching  thirty  miles  that  day  they 
"encamped  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Des  Moines."  They  continued  their 
course  down  the  river  and  finally  reached  their  southern  destination,  having 
been  gone  on  the  journey  nearly  three  months. 

Lieut.  Albert  M.  Lea  graduated  as  a  military  engineer  from  West  Point  in 
1831  and  was  assigned  to  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service.  He  was  along  with 
the  dragoons  in  several  of  their  marches,  fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and 
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with  the  southern  forces  in  the  Civil  war,  and  died  in  Texas  when  eighty- four 
years  old.  While  he  commanded  Company  I  in  the  expedition  that  passed 
through  Kossuth  in  1835  and  made  copious  notes  of  the  journey,  for  his  book 
and  map,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  journal  of  the  dragoon  march,  so  long  in 
the  possession  of  Charles  \V.  Gaston,  was  written  by  him,  but  by  some  other 
member  of  that  company.  Although  the  writer  of  the  journal  twice  signs  his 
initial  "L"  to  the  record,  there  are  statements  in  the  journal  which  go  to  show 
that  its  author  could  not  have  been  Lieutenant  Lea.  The  journal  account,  how- 
ever, is  in  full  accord  with  Lea's  map. 

Had  Lieut.  Albert  Lea  not  been  with  the  dragoons,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
there  never  would  have  been  any  Territory  of  Iowa  or  State  of  Iowa ;  but  his  hav- 
ing alluded  to  that  portion  of  W  isconsin  Territory  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  this  region  as  the  "Iowa  District."  others  began  using  the  term.  In  1837, 
two  years  after  the  dragoon  expedition,  and  one  year  after  the  appearance  of 
Lea's  little  book,  the  great  Territory  of  '  Iowa"  was  established,  and  of  course 
the  state  in  1846,  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  received  that  name. 

CAPTAIN  ALLKN'S  EXPEDITION — 1844 

The  next  expedition  to  cross  Kossuth  county  soil  was  in  1844,  when  Capt. 
James  Allen,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Col.  S.  W.  Kearney,  who  was  then  in 
command  of  the  third  military  department  at  St.  Louis,  passed  up  the  Des  Moines 
river  with  Company  I,  of  the  first  United  States  dragoons,  to  explore  the  country 
in  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Earth  and  St.  Peters  rivers,  and  thence 
across  to  the  Big  Sioux  valley. 

The  reader  has  already  been  informed  who  Colonel  Kearney  was,  and  has  had 
an  introduction  to  the  Company  I  dragoons;  for  they  were  here  with  Lieutenant 
Lea  in  1835.  The  command  consisted  of  five  officers  and  fifty  rank  and  file  of 
dragoons,  and  also  two  infantry  privates.  It  took  them  fifty-four  days  to  com- 
plete the  740-mile  journey.  The  journal  of  the  march  was  kept  by  Captain  Allen 
himself,  and  under  his  direction  Lieutenant  Porter  made  the  map  of  the  route  to 
accompany  the  report  to  his  superior  officer. 

The  company  left  Fort  Des  Moines  August  11,  1844,  and  going  up  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  camped  on  the  evening  of  their  fourth  day's  march  on  Bluff 
creek,  having  marched  in  the  meantime  fifty-nine  miles.  The  next  day  they 
"passed  the  forks  of  the  river"  and  then  on  the  day  following  "crossed  the 
Lizard  about  noon."  Allen  must  have  considered  the  Boone  as  one  of  the 
forks,  for  the  real  forks  are  some  distance  north  of  the  Lizard.  On  the  evening 
of  their  eighth  day's  march  they  camped  "on  a  deep  ravine  leading  to  the  Des 
Moines,  the  mouth  of  which  is  called  Delaware  battle  ground — a  place  where  a 
party  of  some  twenty  Delawares  were  "killed  by  the  Sioux,  three  years  since." 
They  had  then  marched  about  108  miles.  The  next  day — August  19 — they  went 
due  north  five  miles,  when  they  "struck  the  west  branch  of  the  Des  Moines,  at 
a  place  called  Iron  Banks,  where  they  crossed  at  a  rapid  ford  where  the  bottom 
was  limerock  and  boulders,  and  where  a  little  below  was  a  limestone  ledge,  twenty 
feet  high,  on  the  east  bank."  They  camped  that  night  about  ten  miles  above 
Iron  Banks. 

Where  was  that  spot,  known  as  Iron  Banks,  which  Allen  says  they  reached 
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after  they  had  journeyed  about  113  miles?  It  must  have  been  in  Humboldt,  for 
it  would  be  about  that  distance  from  Des  Moines  to  the  limestone  region  on  the 
river  in  that  county.  Since  they  camped  that  night  about  ten  miles  north  of  that 
place,  they  were  then  well  up  toward  the  south  line  of  Kossuth.  For  a  while  the 
next  day  they  traveled  over  the  limestone  country,  but  in  the  afternoon  they 
reached  the  marshes  in  Garfield  and  got  floundered  when  they  "attempted  to  head 
a  sluggish  stream,"  which  led  them  "far  out  into  the  big  prairie  and  away  from 
timber,"  being  compelled  to  camp  three  miles  from  the  river  at  a  little  lake  ex- 
pansion of  that  stream.  If  it  was  Goose  lake  they  were  trying  to  encircle  they  had 
some  experience  they  did  not  forget.  Their  march  for  the  next  fifteen  miles 
"was  so  wet  and  the  sloughs  so  numerous  that  the  wagons  cut  into  the  wet 
ground  and  stuck  fast  in  every  mire  till  pulled  out  by  main  strength  of  the  com- 
mand." 

The  company  by  this  time  must  have  been  crossing  the  flat  in  the  region  of  the 
Cylinder,  for  they  had  marched  fifteen  miles  that  day.  Allen  has  much  to  say 
about  "the  numerous  grassy  streams  which  seem  to  connect  several  little 
lakes."  This  country  was  full  of  them  for  thirty  years  after  he  passed  through 
with  his  dragoons.  Some  days,  he  says,  they  only  marched  six  or  seven  miles. 
In  this  way  they  crept  along  until  they  reached  the  source  of  the  Des  Moines 
where  they  called  that  lake  the  Lake  of  the  Oaks.  Judging  from  his  notes,  Cap- 
tain Allen  must  have  been  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  country  for  he  says: 
"There  is  not,  for  seventy  or  eighty  miles  below  the  source  of  the  Des  Moines 
enough  of  timber  to  supply  a  single  row  of  farms  along  its  border.  At  the  Lake  of 
the  Oaks  there  are  many  hundred  acres  of  excellent  timber,  but  the  country  around 
is  high  and  bleak,  and  looks  so  inhospitable  that  it  will  take  many  years  before 
any  settlement  can  be  led  to  it."  That  man  Allen  would  be  surprised  now  if  he 
were  in  that  region  and  attempted  to  purchase  a  farm.  After  exploring  the 
sources  of  the  Blue  Earth  and  St.  Peters  rivers,  and  the  country  west  to  the 
Big  Sioux  valley,  they  turned  south  and  explored  the  Pottawattamie  country 
before  returning  to  Fort  Des  Moines. 

The  greatest  range  for  elk  and  deer  that  Allen  saw  was  between  the  Lizard 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Des  Moines  and  thence  east  to 
St.  Peters.  On  that  part  of  the  journey  the  soldiers  frequently  saw  large  herds 
of  them.  They  found  the  great  buffalo  range  beginning  about  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  the  head  of  the  Des  Moines,  thence  extending  westward  to  the  Big  Sioux 
river  and  thence  down  that  stream  for  eighty  miles.  They  saw  large  herds  of 
these  "titonkas"  and  some  antelope.  In  that  region  they  saw  the  first  Indians, 
and  they  seemed  afraid  of  the  soldiers.  They  appeared  to  be  gradually  following 
the  buffalo  herds  along  as  they  grazed,  and  living  a  life  of  idleness. 

OTHER  PRE-SETTLEMENT  VISITORS 

Other  white  men  may  have  passed  over  what  is  now  Kossuth  county  prior  to 
the  first  settlement,  besides  the  soldiers  who  were  along  in  the  expeditions  which 
have  been  noticed  above  in  this  chapter.  There  may  have  been  other  expeditions 
which  pertain  to  the  history  of  this  county,  but  the  journal  record  of  them  is 
yet  in  hiding.  While  Captain  Allen  was  on  his  dragoon  march  in  1844,  he  saw  evi- 
dences that  white  men  had  been  in  the  region  of  the  headwaters  of  the  west 
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branch  of  the  Des  Moines,  before  his  troop  passed  through.  He  found  a  loose 
stake  on  the  prairie  which  must  have  been  placed  there  by  some  white  man.  He 
thought  it  "was  probably  on  the  route  of  Capt.  Boone  and  Capt.  Canfield  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Snclling,  made  some  years  ago."  Since  there  was  no 
Captain  Canfield  along  with  Boone's  dragoons  in  1835,  that  must  have  been  another 
expedition,  and  one  that  possibly  passed  through  this  county.  Then  again  they 
crossed  what  some  thought  was  "the  trail  of  Capt.  Summers*  company,"  but 
Allen  did  not  think  Summer's  had  been  "so  far  north  and  west."  Here  we 
have  the  testimony  that  there  was  a  Summers  expedition  before  that  time,  and 
that  his  command  probably  did  not  march  as  far  north  and  west  as  Captain  Allen 
was  when  that  trail  was  discovered  in  the  region  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Des 
Moines.  Hence  Captain  Summers  may  have  been  as  far  north  and  west  as 
Kossuth. 

Major  Williams  was  here  in  1850,  the  year  before  the  county  was  established. 
He  had  come  up  from  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  was  sutler  at  the  post  which  was 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  sixth  United  States  Infantry.  Just  who  were 
with  him  or  what  was  the  mission  of  his  visit,  the  writer  is  unable  to  state.  He 
wrote  a  lengthy  account  of  his  trip  up  into  this  section  of  the  state,  and  the  manu- 
script was  with  his  other  effects  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Although  the  writer 
made  a  special  trip  to  Fort  Dodge  recently  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the 
manuscript  just  what  month  he  was  here,  and  what  he  had  to  say  about  the 
scenes  in  what  is  now  this  county,  he  failed  to  get  any  trace  of  the  historic  relic. 
Neither  the  Webster  county  historian  nor  the  grandson  of  the  major  had  ever 
heard  of  the  manuscript.  Harvey  Ingham  once  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  it 
and  obtaining  from  it  some  valuable  data.  Since  he  is  positive  that  the  manu- 
script stated  that  Major  Williams  was  here  in  the  year  1850,  that  information  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter. 

There  were  at  least  three  white  men  in  the  countv  in  the  winter  of  1852-3,  and 
one  of  them  disappeared,  never  to  be  heard  of  again.  William  Frakcs,  Robert 
Downing  and  another  man  came  up  from  Hamilton  county  that  winter,  on  a 
hunting  trip,  into  the  northern  part  of  this  county.  While  in  the  region  of 
where  Swea  City  is,  a  mild  snow  storm  came  and  they  started  towards  a  grove 
for  shelter.  They  separated  while  hunting  along  the  way  with  the  understanding 
that  they  should  all  meet  at  the  grove.  The  storm  soon  increased  until  it  was 
furious.  Frakes  and  the  other  man  finally  arrived  at  the  designated  spot,  but 
Downing  failed  to  appear.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  situation  was  serious, 
the  two  companions  began  firing  their  guns  in  the  hope  of  attracting  Downing 
to  them.  They  kept  firing  until  all  their  ammunition  was  gone.  When  morning 
came  they  began  searching  for  the  missing  man  and  kept  at  it  until  they  gave  up 
in  despair.  Their  ammunition  being  gone  and  their  food  supply  getting  low,  they 
returned  to  Hamilton  county  and  told  the  sad  news.  The  next  day  after  their 
return,  Downing's  dog  came  home  from  the  north.  Not  willing  to  give  up  the 
search,  Frakes  and  his  companion  returned  to  this  county  with  the  dog  and  took 
him  to  the  point  where  the  three  separated ;  but  they  again  failed  to  discover  any 
trace  of  the  lost  Downing.  He  had  simply  disappeared  and  was  taking  his  last 
long  sleep  in  the  snow  drifts  of  Northern  Kossuth. 

The  truth  of  this  story  is  vouched  for  by  the  relatives  of  William  Frakes.  one  of 
whom  is  John  P.  Frakes  of  Swea  City,  others  are  living  in  Wright  and  Hamilton 
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counties.  They  say  that  William  Frakes  located  at  Marshalltown  in  the  year 
1852,  and  that  he  came  to  Hamilton  county  that  fall  and  preempted  the  land  on 
which  Webster  City  is  located.  While  at  that  place,  a  short  time  since,  the 
writer  learned  from  the  records  that  Frakes  did  own  the  site  of  the  city,  as  the 
relatives  claim.  An  early  history  of  that  county,  however,  places  the  date  of 
the  coming  of  Frakes  one  year  later  than  is  given  in  the  above  account.  It  is 
also  silent  about  the  loss  of  Downing.  That,  however,  is  no  evidence  that  the 
story  of  his  disappearance  is  not  true ;  for  that  history  may  have  been  written  by 
someone  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  very  early  history  of  Hamilton  county. 

The  Andrew  Talcott  surveying  party,  consisting  of  a  force  of  some  eighty 
members  who  ran  the  line  between  Iowa  and  Minnesota  in  the  year  1852,  of  course 
traveled  over  the  soil  of  this  county  during  that  service.  He  is  the  same  Engineer 
Talcott  who  passed  through  the  county  with  Captain  Magee's  expedition  in  1820. 
Talcott's  service  in  running  the  north  line  of  the  state  is  treated  more  fully  in 
the  chapter  "Surveying  Kossuth  in  the  Early  50's." 

John  W.  Ellis  was  also  in  the  county  before  any  settlers  were  here,  when 
he  and  his  surveying  party  ran  the  various  township  lines  of  the  county  in  1853. 
This  subject  is  also  treated  at  length  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

During  the  late  fall  of  1853  a  portion  of  a  military  train  went  through  this 
county  from  south  to  north.  That  event  occurred  when  the  Fort  Dodge  soldiers 
evacuated  the  fort,  and  moved  their  camp  equipment  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  to  Fort  Ridgley  in  Minnesota.  The  detachment,  with  their  train  of  heavily 
loaded  wagons,  came  up  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  after  crossing  the  east 
fork,  kept  up  the  west  branch  on  the  east  side  of  that  stream.  The  wheels 
of  the  numerous  wagons  cutting  through  the  sod,  and  the  tramp  of  soldiers  and 
horses,  made  a  trail  that  was  known  to  the  old  settlers  for  many  years  as  the 
"Old  Military  Road."  It  was  this  road  that  the  Calls  followed  from  Fort  Dodge 
up  to  the  forks  of  the  river,  when  they  first  came  in  the  summer  following.  When 
this  military  train  attempted  to  cross  that  treacherous  stream,  now  between  Whitte- 
more  and  Emmetsburg,  the  wagons  so  mired  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  they  were  pulled  through.  The  hardest  work  was  done  to  get  the  wagons 
over  that  contained  the  engine  equipment.  The  cylinder,  having  to  be  unloaded 
and  then  reloaded  in  the  mud,  slush,  and  water,  caused  the  soldiers  to  name  the 
stream  "Cylinder"  creek,  a  name  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  called. 

This  route  becoming  known  to  be  so  difficult  to  travel  over  with  heavy  loads, 
a  portion  of  the  train  went  north  from  the  fort,  and  passed  through  this  county 
where  the  route  was  on  higher  and  dryer  land.  A  part  of  the  trail,  this  portion 
of  the  train  made  extended  from  Johnson's  point  in  Humboldt  to  Purccll's  point 
in  Kossuth  county.  The  former  is  some  ten  miles  south  of  Irvington,  and  the 
latter  a  couple  of  miles  north.  This  military  trail  was  still  visible  in  1855,  a"d  was 
observed  by  some  of  the  early  settlers.  Lewis  H.  Smith,  who  located  that  year, 
having  knowledge  of  these  facts,  verifies  this  account  of  the  wagon  train  having 
passed  between  the  two  points  above  described.  It  has  never  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer  what  course  the  soldiers  took  after  leaving  Purcell's  point, 
or  at  what  place,  on  their  way  northward,  they  crossed  the  county  line. 

The  John  Haggard  surveying  crew,  which  came  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  August  25,  1854,  began  their  service  when  there  were  no  settlers  in  all 
that  region,  but  it  was  some  two  weeks  after  the  Call  cabin  had  been  raised, 
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south  of  the  river  in  what  is  now  Cresco.  This  subject,  being  more  fully  treated 
in  the  chapter  on  surveying,  needs  no  further  mention  at  this  time. 

J.  M.  Hunt  of  Cerro  Gordo  county  with  Anthony  Overacker  and  J.  Argabrite 
crossed  the  county  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1854.  Mr.  Hunt  during  the  year 
1894  told  about  their  trip  in  the  columns  of  the  Mason  City  Republican.  He  stated 
that  the  three  in  the  spring  of  1854  started  from  Rock  Grove  on  a  trip  to  Spirit 
lake  to  see  the  country  there  and  on  their  way  to  that  place,  the  first  night,  he 
said,  they  camped  at  Clear  lake  where  old  Joe  Hewitt  was  living.  This  old 
trapper,  buffalo  hunter,  and  pioneer  scout  warned  them  from  attempting  to  cross 
the  wilderness  where  there  were  so  many  savages.  He  tried  hard  to  have  them 
abandon  their  journey,  but  as  they  were  determined  to  go  on  they  proceeded  on 
their  way  westward.  They  "struck  the  Des  Moines  river  in  Kossuth  county, 
a  little  above  the  fork."  From  that  expression  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  they  reached 
the  river.  If  he  was  acquainted  with  the  river,  as  it  appeared  on  the  map  at  that 
time,  he  certainly  wouldn't  have  called  any  point  in  this  county  "a  little  above 
the  fork." 

In  order  to  cross,  he  said,  they  built  a  raft  of  dry  logs  and  then  ferried  over 
the  wagon,  oxen  and  mules.  They  remained  there  two  days  in  a  fine  body  of 
timber  and  killed  two  elk  in  the  meantime.  They  went  or.  up  to  the  lakes  and 
returned  two  weeks  later  to  their  old  camping  spot  on  the  Des  Moines.  There, 
he  said,  they  took  some  claims  but  never  returned  to  them.  They  probably 
did  what  scores  of  others  had  done— blaze  a  tree,  write  their  names  and  date  on  the 
spot,  and  then  leave  with  no  intention  of  making  a  valid  claim  of  the  tract. 
Some  in  this  county  did  that  trick  elsewhere,  who  had  no  thought  of  ever  going 
there  to  perfect  their  claim  rights.  Just  what  satisfaction  could  come  from  such 
acts  is  not  easy  to  perceive. 

Trappers  and  hunters  were  in  the  county  from  time  to  time  before  any  settle- 
ments were  made.  When  they  first  came  or  who  they  were,  is  not  now  known. 
But  it  is  known,  if  early  reports  are  to  be  relied  upon,  that  some  of  them  got 
roughly  handled  by  the  Indians  who  stole  their  traps,  stripped  off  their  clothing 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  county. 
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EMIGRATION  WESTWARD 

When  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches 
pointed  his  index  finger  towards  the  setting  sun  and  exclaimed:  "Yonder  is  the 
East!  I  repeat  it,  Yonder  is  the  East!"  there  were  hundreds  who  could  not 
understand  his  meaning.  For  many  years  previous  to  that  time  what  had  once 
been  considered  as  the  east  had  been  gradually  slipping  in  the  direction  to  which 
he  was  pointing.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  for  a  long  term  of  years 
referred  to  by  the  Atlantic  coast  citizens  "as  being  out  west;"  but  at  the  time 
Colonel  Benton  was  speaking  there  were  multitudes  living  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi who  were  referring  to  these  same  states  as  "back  east."  That  portion  of 
history  which  recounts  the  scenes  of  the  east's  passing  westward  with  long  emi- 
grant trains,  is  interesting;  it  should  be  especially  so  to  the  readers  of  this  volume, 
since  our  state  and  our  county  received  many  settlers  from  these  trains.  The 
varied  causes  which  induced  this  emigration  from  the  east  should  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  those  desiring  to  be  informed  about  the  growth  of  this  section 
of  the  country. 

The  rush  for  cheap  lands  in  the  west  landed  many  emigrants  in  Iowa,  and 
when  once  in  the  state  Kossuth  received  her  full  share  in  due  time.  The  merits 
of  this  section  of  the  country  were  well  known  to  white  men  for  many  years 
before  they  were  allowed  to  settle  in  this  region,  and  for  many  years  before 
Iowa  became  a  state.  Some  of  the  government  expeditions  through  this  sec- 
tion, which  were  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  did  much  to  inform  the  eastern 
people  about  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  this  region  and  make  them  have  a  de- 
sire to  locate  west  of  the  Mississippi  when  the  proper  time  should  come.  With 
each  of  these  government  expeditions  there  was  always  a  historian  or  journalist 
whose  business  it  was  to  record  all  the  events  of  each  day's  march,  the  quality  of 
the  land  passed  over,  the  size  and  course  of  all  the  streams  along  the  route,  the 
size  and  location  of  the  lakes,  a  description  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  timber, 
and  other  details  necessary  to  inform  the  administration  as  to  the  general  nature 
of  the  traversed  territory.  These  journals,  which  have  been  stored  away  in  the 
dark  corners  of  the  government  archives  for  many  years,  are  gradually  coming 
to  light  through  the  efforts  of  historians  to  make  their  contents  known  to  the 
western  public.  They  possess  valuable  information  which  is  of  interest  to  thou- 
sands of  people  who  now  live  in  the  regions  over  which  these  expeditions  passed 
in  the  long  ago.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  eastern  people  were  induced  through 
these  reports,  when  first  filed,  to  join  in  the  cry  of  "on  to  the  West !" 

Capt.  S.  W.  Kearney,  the  journalist  along  with  Captain  Magee's  expedition 
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in  1820,  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  permanent 
abode  for  the  white  race  of  people,  when  he  passed  through  it  that  year.  His 
report  to  the  government  officials  probably  did  not  influence  any  to  seriously 
consider  coming  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  procure  farming  lands  in  the 
future ;  but  it  very  probably  influenced  some  to  come  for  other  purposes.  His 
account  of  having  seen  five  thousand  buffaloes  in  one  herd,  just  before  the  train 
swept  across  what  is  now  Kossuth  county,  no  doubt  started  many  a  rifleman  to 
the  hunter's  paradise  then  in  this  region. 

The  Nathan  Boone  surveying  party,  that  in  the  early  30's  staked  off  the 
"Neutral  Ground"  which  was  to  separate  the  warring  Sioux  from  the  warring 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  observe  how  the  country  appeared 
along  their  route.  This  strip,  being  forty  miles  wide  and  running  southwesterly 
from  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state  to  the  Des  Moines  river,  included  a 
fine  body  of  land.  Their  report  to  the  administration  of  their  work,  when  it 
had  been  completed,  must  have  been  such  as  to  have  caused  some  people  in  the 
east  to  contemplate  seeing  this  section  of  the  country  some  time  themselves. 
While  passing  diagonally  through  what  are  now  Sherman  and  Prairie  townships, 
while  running  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  forty-mile  strip,  the  surveying  party 
must  have  seen  large  herds  of  elk  and  buffaloes,  and  also  have  noticed  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  land.  As  their  route  took  them  across  several  rivers,  through 
numerous  large  bodies  of  timber,  and  in  sight  of  Clear  lake,  the  party  also  must 
have  been  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  country. 

Before  the  Black  Hawk  war  had  ended,  some  had  defied  the  governmental 
authorities  by  crossing  the  river  and  squatting  on  lands  west  of  the  Black  Hawk 
purchase.  They  penetrated  far  enough  into  the  interior  to  learn  that  at  least  central 
Iowa  was  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.  From  the  Indians  they  learned  about  the 
prairies,  groves,  and  soil  of  this  region.  After  peace  had  been  declared  there 
was  a  rush  in  1833,  for  the  land  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
Many  did  not  stop  there,  but  outrunning  the  government  surveyors,  they  located 
on  tracts  farther  west  with  no  assurance  of  obtaining  titles  to  them.  From  In- 
dians, trappers,  and  hunters  they  learned  much  concerning  northwestern  Iowa. 
Their  friends  from  the  east  joined  them,  and  by  degrees  the  settlements  began 
spreading  out  in  every  direction.  It  was  fortunate  for  northwestern  Iowa  that 
Lieut.  Albert  M.  Lea  was  along  with  the  three  companies  of  dragoons  that  passed 
through  this  section  in  the  summer  of  1835.  Although  he  was  not  the  official 
journalist,  his  description  of  the  country  through  which  the  command  passed  was 
the  best  advertisement  this  part  of  the  state  ever  received  in  early  days.  Know- 
ing how  he  praised  the  country  the  citizens  of  Kossuth  have  just  reasons  of  being 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  along  with  the  dragoons  when  they  marched  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  county  from  north  to  south  during  that  year  of  1835. 
An  account  of  the  march  and  the  route  traversed  by  these  dragoons  having  been 
presented  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  chapter  to  inform 
the  reader  what  Lieutenant  Lea  had  to  say  in  praise  of  this  section  of  the  country 
in  his  "Notes  on  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Iowa  District,"  which  he  published  the  next  year.  Here  is  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion he  gave : 

"The  soil  is  generally  about  two  feet  deep  and  is  composed  of  clay  and  sand 
and  vegetable  mould.    Much  of  it  is  too  tenacious  of  water  for  the  most  con- 
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venient  production  of  such  grains  as  are  planted  in  the  spring.  It  is  of  a  dark 
brown  color  near  the  surface,  and  gradually  becomes  lighter  and  lighter  in 
descending  till  it  imperceptibly  passes  into  yellow  clay,  which  in  turn  is  based 
upon  a  blue  marl,  containing  pebbles,  and  which  affords  good  water  when  pen- 
etrated. The  later  stratum  is  found  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  below  the  surface 
in  the  upland  prairies,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  sink  a  well  to  that  depth  to 
obtain  excellent  water  whenever  it  is  wanted. 

"The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  one  of  great  beauty.  It  may  be 
represented  as  one  grand  rolling  prairie,  along  one  side  of  which  flows  the 
mightiest  river  of  the  world,  and  through  which  navigable  streams  pursue  their 
devious  way  towards  the  ocean.  In  every  part  of  the  whole  district,  beautiful 
rivers  and  creeks  are  found,  whose  transparent  waters  are  perpetually  renewed 
by  the  springs  from  which  they  flow.  Many  of  these  streams  are  connected  with 
lakes;  and  hence  their  supply  of  water  is  remarkably  uniform  throughout  the 
summer.  All  these  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes  are  skirted  with  woods  often  sev- 
eral miles  in  width,  affording  shelter  from  intense  cold  or  heat  to  the  animals 
that  there  may  take  refuge.  These  woods  also  afford  the  timber  necessary  for 
building  houses,  fences  and  boats.  Though  probably  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
trict is  without  trees,  yet  so  conveniently  and  admirably  are  the  waters  and  the 
woods  distributed  throughout,  that  nature  appears  to  have  made  an  effort  to  ar- 
range them  in  the  most  desirable  manner  possible. 

"Taking  the  district  all  in  all,  for  convenience  of  navigation,  water,  fuel  and 
timber;  for  richness  of  soil;  for  beauty  of  appearance,  and  for  pleasantness  of 
climate,  it  surpasses  any  portion  of  the  United  States  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. At  present  there  is  a  great  deal  of  deer,  some  bear,  and  some  buffalo 
within  reach.  Turkeys,  grouse,  and  ducks  will  long  be  abundant ;  and  of  fish  there 
can  never  be  any  scarcity.  Every  stream  is  filled  with  them,  and  among  them 
may  be  found  the  pike,  the  pickerel,  the  catfish,  the  trout  and  many  other  vari- 
eties." 

This  little  book  was  published  ten  years  before  Iowa  became  a  state,  and  fif- 
teen before  Kossuth  county  was  established.  How  well  it  was  received  and  how 
it  directed  the  people's  attention  towards  the  west  may  be  learned  from  the  let- 
ter which  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Jones  wrote  to  Lieutenant  Lea  in  1836,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book.  Jones  at  that  time  was  delegate  in  Congress  from  Wis- 
consin territory  and  was  of  course,  representing  this  section  of  the  country. 
Here  is  what  he  said: 

"Your  account  of  the  country  is  certainly  interesting  and  candid,  as  I  was  con- 
fident it  would  be  when  I  heard  that  you  were  writing  on  this  subject,  from  the 
fact  of  your  having  explored  the  country  in  person,  from  your  liberal  and  just 
views  of  the  far  northwest  and  from  the  ample  means  which  you  had  of  obtaining 
information.  The  country  which  you  have  described,  is  undoubtedly  not  sur- 
passed as  a  farming  and  mining  country  by  any  in  the  known  world ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  set  forth  its  advantages  must  insure  to  your  work  an 
extensive  circulation.  The  numerous  applicants  that  have  come  to  me  from 
the  east,  the  south  and  the  west  for  information  in  relation  to  this  country,  I 
take  pleasure  in  referring  to  your  'Notes.'  You  have  said  much  for  the  coun- 
try, but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  have  said  too  much  in  commendation  of 
its  fertility  and  natural  resources." 
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It  is. doubtful  if  Captain  Allen's  expedition  up  through  here,  in  1844.  did 
much  to  induce  emigration  into  this  region,  unless  his  account  of  the  wild  game  they 
saw  along  the  route  was  an  incentive.  After  passing  up  the  Des  Moines  river 
from  Fort  Des  Moines  and  attempting  to  explore  the  country  in  the  regions  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Blue  Earth  and  St.  Peter's  rivers  and  then  across  to  the 
Missouri,  they  encountered  too  many  obstacles  to  receive  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression of  that  unexplored  region.  On  their  return  march,  while  tangled  in 
the  swamps  and  marshes  of  the  Big  Sioux,  Captain  Allen  no  doubt  expressed  his 
sincere  convictions  when  he  noted  in  his  journal  this  significant  sentence:  "The 
romance  of  marching  through  a  wilderness  country  is  much  abated." 

The  California  gold  fever,  which  so  affected  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
1849,  that  they  joined  in  the  mad  rush  across  the  valleys,  plains  and  mountains 
enroute  for  the  gold  mines,  was  one  of  the  agencies  that  helped  to  settle  the  newer 
portions  of  this  state.  Many  who  left  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
state  on  that  mission  returned  after  having  met  with  disappointments  and  brought 
others  with  them  to  found  new  homes.  The  green  prairies  and  black  soil  looked 
good  to  them  after  their  having  had  a  sad  experience  in  the  parched  country  in 
the  far  west.  Many  also,  who  crossed  the  state  for  the  first  time  while  on  their 
way  from  the  east  to  the  Golden  Gate,  remembered  how  inviting  the  country 
seemed  as  they  passed  through.  They  returned,  sick  of  pushing  hand-carts 
across  the  plains ;  sick  of  camping  in  a  country  filled  with  savages  and  fraught 
with  danger;  sick  of  climbing  the  mountains  with  wagons  and  ox  teams;  sick  of 
looking  for  gold  which  they  never  found ;  and  sick  of  trying  to  make  a  living  in 
a  section  of  a  country  where  it  was  too  sandy  to  produce  the  necessary  food- 
stuff to  maintain  their  families.  Iowa  soil  was  good  enough  for  them ;  so  they 
stopped  and  began  building  homes  and  opening  up  farms.  Most  of  these  49ers 
have  passed  away,  but  their  children  and  grandchildren  are  still  in  this  section  of 
the  country  and  are  here  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  their  hearts  can  desire. 

During  the  next  three  years,  while  the  soldiers  were  at  Fort  Dodge  to  protect 
the  settlers  in  their  homes,  long  emigrant  trains  continued  to  pour  into  this 
state.  In  these  trains  were  frequently  seen  that  old  curiosity— the  wide-track, 
Pennsylvania  wagon  with  its  box  shaped  like  a  half  moon.  Sometimes  several 
such  wagons  would  be  seen  in  the  same  train.  They  were  usually  drawn  by 
several  yoke  of  ox  teams  and  were  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  household  goods. 
Following  the  long  trains  came  the  cattle  and  other  stock  strung  out  in  line.  On 
the  end  of  the  reach  of  each,  wagon  there  hung  that  other  old  curiosity,  the 
wooden  tar-bucket,  patterned  like  a  tall,  silk  hat.  Camping  at  night  was  an 
enjoyable  event,  no  matter  what  kind  of  weather  it  happened  to  be.  Victuals 
cooked  in  the  ashes  had  a  better  flavor  and  were  more  relished,  especially  bv  the 
youth  of  the  train,  then  is  the  food,  prepared  in  these  later  days  of  perfection  in 
the  culinary  art. 

Long  before  Horace  Greeley  said,  "Go  West,  young  man,  and  grow  up  with 
the  Country,"  emigration  had  started  from  the  Atlantic  slope  to  pass  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  have  been  probably  as  many 
as  one  hundred  persons,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  be  the  identical  one  to  whom 
this  advice  was  personally  directed  by  the  great  founder  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  he  had  in  mind  any  one  particular  young  man 
when  he  first  spoke  or  wrote  that  classic  sentence.    It  embodies  a  sentiment 
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which  Editor  Greeley  many  times  expressed  through  the  columns  of  his  paper. 
Many  had  their  thoughts  directed  westward  on  account  of  these  expressed  sen- 
timents. Not  only  the  young  men,  but  the  grey-haired  fathers  and  mothers  and 
their  daughters  became  restless  and  longed  to  go 

"To  the  West,  to  the  West,  to  the  land  of  the  free 
Where  the  Father  of  Waters  rolls  down  to  the  sea." 

This  restlessness  was  not  caused  solely  by  Greeley's  published  sentiments, 
but  it  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  When  western  farmers  returned  to  the 
east  and  informed  their  old-time  neighbors  that  if  the  Cabots  had  first  discovered 
the  Mississippi  valley  instead  of  the  eastern  coast,  the  Atlantic  sea-board  would 
have  received  no  settlers  until  the  great  valley  had  been  filled  to  overflowing, 
those  old  neighbors  received  the  news  with  wonder  and  astonishment  and  sought 
further  information  on  the  subject. 

As  they  had  been  accustomed  to  digging  out  a  living  amid  stones  and  stumps 
on  their  small,  irregular-shaped  patches  of  ground,  they  could  hardly  realize 
that  in  the  Mississippi  valley  one  could  turn  unbroken  furrows  for  a  mile  with- 
out meeting  obstructions  of  any  kind.  It  is  no  wonder  that  upon  learning  this 
information  they  became  restless  and  uneasy  and  longed  to  help  populate  such  a 
country. 

Those  who  lived  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  especially  those 
who  lived  in  sight  of  the  ferries  during  the  year  1854,  had  the  best  possible 
chance  of  becoming  informed  as  to  the  great  number  of  people  who  were  pushing 
their  way  towards  the  setting  sun  to  found  new  homes.  These  homeseekers 
had  cut  loose  from  their  old  moorings  and  had  joined  in  the  stampede  in  search 
of  better  conditions.  The  immense  tracts  of  grazing  lands,  the  timbered  streams, 
the  fertile  soil,  and  the  easy  terms  by  which  the  government  was  disposing  of 
her  domain,  caused  thousands  of  these  emigrants  to  hail  Iowa  that  year  as  a 
future  home.  They  could  not  conceive  of  better  prospects  anywhere.  North- 
western Iowa  then  began  receiving  settlers,  and  the  first  cabins  began  to  appear 
in  Kossuth. 

The  reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  great  rush  for  Iowa  land  in  1854.  by 
noting  what  some  of  the  papers  along  the  Mississippi  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
that  year.  The  Courier,  published  in  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin,  in  one  of  its 
July,  1854,  issues  gave  this  interesting  pen  picture  in  a  paragraph  headed,  "Emi- 
grants to  Iowa:" 

"There  is  a  ferry  across  the  Mississippi  some  five  miles  below  here  called 
'Junction  Ferry,'  and  a  ferry  plying  between  the  lower  town  of  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  McGregor.  There  is  still  another  ferry  here  which  plies  between  our  upper 
steamboat  landing  and  a  point  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  river  called  'Upper 
Ferry.'  Each  of  these  ferries  employs  a  horse-boat  and  is  crowded  all  the  time 
with  emigrants  for  Iowa.  Sometimes  the  emigrants  have  to  encamp  near  the 
ferries  for  two  or  three  days  to  wait  their  chance  of  crossing  in  the  order  of  their 
arrival.  They  come  in  crowds  a  mile  long.  They  come  with  wagon-loads  of 
household  fixings,  with  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep;  they  come  from 
every  land  that  ever  sent  adventurers  westward,  and  the  cry  is,  'Still  They 
Come !'   The  emigration  to  the  northern  part  of  Iowa  this  year  exceeds  anything 
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in  the  way.  of  emigration  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  except  perhaps  the  first 
stampede  across  the  plains  for  California.'' 

The  above  clipping  from  the  Crawford  County  Courier  gives  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  along  the  Mississippi  on  the  southwestern  border  of 
Wisconsin,  in  1854.  The  Dubuque  Times  that  year  published  numerous  accounts 
of  how  the  people  were  swarming  from  the  east  and  passing  over  the  river  into 
Iowa.    Among  these  notices  was  this  beautiful  editorial  production : 

"Daily,  yes  hourly,  immigrants  are  arriving  in  this  and  neighboring  counties 
from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  All  are  in  raptures  at  the  lovely 
sight  which  here  meet  their  gaze,  and  they  with  one  accord  yield  the  palm  to 
western  Iowa  for  lovely  prairies,  beautiful  groves  of  timber,  and  meandering 
streams  of  water." 

The  Dubuque  Reporter  about  that  same  time  made  these  statements:  "Never 
before  in  the  history  of  this  northwestern  region  has  there  been  a  more  gratify- 
ing spectacle  than  that  now  presented  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its  progress 
and  welfare.  Viewing  the  almost  countless  throng  of  immigrants  that  crowd 
our  streets,  and  learning  that  a  similar  scene  is  visible  at  every  other  point  along 
the  Mississippi  border  of  Iowa,  the  spectator  is  naturally  led  to  infer  that  a  general 
exodus  is  taking  place  in  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  those  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  were  denominated  the  west.  Day  by  day  the  endless  procession 
moves  along —  a  mighty  army  of  invasion  which,  were  its  objects  other  than  peace, 
and  a  fraternal  cordial  league  with  its  predecessors,  their  joint  aim  to  conquer 
this  fair  and  alluring  domain  from  the  wild  dominion  of  nature,  would  strike 
terror  in  the  boldest  hearts.  They  come  by  hundreds  and  thousands  from 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  bringing  with  them  that  same  untiring 
indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  that  have  made  their  native  states  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  whose  influence  is  felt  wherever  enterprise  has  a  votary,  or 
commerce  spreads  a  sail ;  with  intellects  sharpened  to  the  keenest  edge,  and  brawny 
arms  to  execute  the  firm  resolve  of  their  iron  will,  and  gathering  fresh  accessions 
as  they  swept  across  the  intermediate  country  from  the  no  less  thrifty  and  hardy 
population  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana." 

Professor  Tuttle  in  his  History  of  Iowa,  says  regarding  this  great  movement 
towards  the  west :  "In  the  years  1854  and  1855,  the  stream  of  immigration  began  to 
pour  into  Iowa  from  the  Eastern  states  to  an  extent  that  was  astonishing  and  un- 
precedented. For  miles  and  miles,  day  after  day,  the  prairies  of  Illinois  were  lined 
with  cattle  and  wagons,  pushing  on  towards  Iowa.  At  Peoria,  one  gentleman  says 
that  during  a  single  month  1,743  wagons  had  passed  through  that  place,  and  all  for 
Iowa.  Allowing  five  persons  to  a  wagon,  which  is  a  fair  average,  we  have  8,715 
souls  added  to  the  population." 

The  Chicago  Press,  in  one  of  its  1854  issues,  told  as  follows  about  the  great 
rush  into  Iowa :  "Most  of  the  passenger  trains  came  in  last  week  with  two  loco- 
motives, and  the  reason  of  this  great  increase  of  power  will  be  understood  when  it 
is  known  that  12,000  passengers  arrived  from  the  east  by  the  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  during  the  last  week."  The  Burlington  Telegraph  about  the  same  time 
said :  "Twenty  thousand  immigrants  have  passed  through  the  city  within  the  last 
thirty  days,  and  they  are  still  crossing  the  Missisippi  at  the  rate  of  six  and  seven 
hundred  a  day." 

The  Keokuk  Dispatch  in  one  of  its  issues  in  1854  gave  this  bit  of  interesting 
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information  about  the  condition  of  immigration  into  that  part  of  the  state:  "No  one 
can  travel  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  without  being  astonished  at  the  immigration 
constantly  pouring  into  Iowa  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  but  especially  from 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  Two  gentlemen  from  Richmond  county,  Ohio,  told  us  that 
from  that  county  alone  1,000  persons  were  coming  to  Iowa  this  fall;  at  every 
ferry  on  the  river  crowds  are  waiting  to  cross ;  and  the  land  offices  all  over  the 
state  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  by  those  who  are  eager  to  enter 
land." 

What  a  grand  spectacle  of  1854  conditions  is  here  presented!  How  valuable 
these  condensed  items  of  Iowa's  early  history!  How  fortunate  these  published 
paragraphs  have  been  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  later  generations!  The  first 
ferry  boat  the  author  ever  saw  was  at  Burlington  in  the  fall  of  1853  when  he,  a 
little  boy,  along  with  his  parents  crossed  the  river  with  one  of  these  immigrant 
trains.  Its  members  entered  a  country  on  this  side  of  the  river  which  was  reported 
to  be  filled  with  dangerous  horse  thieves.  Before  the  third  night's  encampment 
they  had  reasons  for  realizing  that  the  report  was  well  founded. 

Fort  Dodge,  being  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization  in  the  early  so's,  was  the 
gateway  to  Kossuth  and  other  northwestern  Iowa  counties  during  that  period. 
When  this  county  began  forming  settlements  the  newspapers  at  that  place  made 
many  favorable  comments  with  reference  to  the  advantages  which  this  county 
afforded.  These  comments  had  much  to  do  in  directing  a  stream  of  emigrants 
northward  into  this  region.  The  old  Iowa  Northwest  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  say  a  good  word  for  Kossuth.  Its  editors  took  special  delight  in  making  just 
the  right  kind  of  statements  to  impress  emigrants  with  the  fact  that  Kossuth  was 
emphatically  the  place  for  them  to  settle.  Nor  were  these  favorable  comments 
contained  alone  in  the  old  Northwest.  Later  publications  continued  with  praises 
along  in  the  same  line.  Even  at  so  late  a  date  as  November,  1864,  the  Fort  Dodge 
Republican  gave  us  this  gratuitous  advertising : 

"Kossuth  county  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  state,  being  over  forty 
miles  long  and  about  twenty-four  miles  wide,  embracing  twenty-eight  townships. 
There  are  10,000  acres  of  timber  in  it  lying  along  the  Des  Moines  river,  the 
remainder  is  prairie.  There  is  but  very  little  timber  and  no  settlement  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county,  it  being  one  vast  unbroken  plain  of  prairie.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county  we  find  some  of  the  finest  grazing  country  in  the  west.  The 
settlements  are  sparse,  farms  large,  and  thousands  of  acres  still  unsettled,  amid 
the  richest  pastures  in  the  whole  world." 
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SURVEYING  KOSSUTH  IN  THE  EARLY  FIFTIES 

The  experiences  the  government  surveyors  had  in  running  the  township  bound- 
ary lines,  and  the  section  subdivisions  in  the  early  5o's  would  make  an  interesting 
and  lengthy  chapter,  had  they  all  been  reduced  to  story  form  and  preserved  in 
manuscript  or  print  for  the  local  historian.  It  is  evident  that  the  obstacles  they 
encountered  at  that  period,  while  engaged  in  their  duties,  were  as  difficult  to  over- 
come as  any  with  which  the  first  settlers  had  to  contend  while  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain their  cabin  homes.  The  surveyors,  the  chainmcn,  the  mound  builders  and 
campkeepers  were  all  making  history  pertaining  to  the  county  with  everyday's 
service  they  performed.  Their  progress  was  impeded  by  the  interference  of  the 
Indians,  the  annoyance  of  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  the  presence  of  impassable 
sloughs  and  overflowed  swamps,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  many  other 
causes.  Unfortunately  for  the  historian  but  little  is  now  known  of  the  vexatious 
trials  the  most  of  them  had  while  establishing  the  corners  which  today  mark  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  thousands  of  valuable  farms  in  the  county. 

The  state  line  between  Iowa  and  Minnesota  was  run  during  the  year  1852,  the 
next  year  after  the  legislature  had  established  Kossuth  county  and  all  the  other 
counties  in  northwestern  Iowa.  Andrew  Talcott  was  the  name  of  the  surveyor 
who  ran  the  line,  and  set  those  oak  posts  on  the  boundary  to  designate  where  one 
state  began  and  the  other  ended.  These  posts  stood  for  many  years  after  this 
county  had  begun  to  settle  and  show  signs  of  civilization.  They  were  seen  by 
Captain  Ingham  on  his  return  from  the  Northwest  after  having  had  an  encounter 
with  Umpashotah  in  the  spring  of  1855.  They  were  familiar  objects  to  the  Calls 
and  to  other  early  settlers,  as  well  as  to  the  surveyors  who  ran  the  township  and 
subdivision  lines  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county. 

The  Talcott  surveying  crew  came  near  to  having  serious  trouble  with  the 
Indians  before  the  line  of  posts  was  completed.  Buffaloes  at  that  time  were  roam- 
ing in  that  vicinity  and  so  was  Ish  ta  ha  bah  with  his  band  of  braves,  who  claimed 
the  titonkas  (big  blacks)  as  his  individual  property.  When  the  crew  killed  a  couple 
of  the  buffaloes  they  committed  a  great  crime  in  the  opinion,  or  pretended  opinion, 
of  the  chief.  He  was  a  stickler  for  the  doctrine  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth."  Two  of  his  "cattle"  having  been  killed  and  appropriated  by  the  Tal- 
cott party,  he  demanded  and  was  determined  to  have  as  indemnity  two  of  the  oxen 
used  in  drawing  the  camping  outfit.  At  that  time  Engineer  Talcott  and  a  few  of 
his  men  were  some  two  miles  in  advance  of  the  other  members  of  the  party.  They 
were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  savages  and  for  a  while  the  situation  looked 
serious.  A  war  of  words  followed,  including  threats  from  Ish  ta  ha  bah.  Talcott 
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and  his  few  assistants  put  up  a  strong  bluff  and  managed  to  prevent  any  violence 
being  used  until  the  rear  attendants  could  arrive.  When  they  came  up  there  was 
an  armed  body  of  them  amounting  to  about  eighty  in  all.  The  Sioux  then  agreed 
to  puckachee,  but  with  the  understanding  that  if  any  more  of  the  titonkas  were 
killed  they  would  drive  the  surveying  party  out  of  the  country  by  force.  This 
encounter  occurred  in  the  northwest  corner  of  this  county  near  the  state  line. 
Shortly  after  this  some  of  the  party  went  down  to  Fort  Dodge  for  supplies,  and 
while  there  told  the  story  of  their  narrow  escape.  Talcott's  state  boundary  line 
was  not  only  marked  by  that  long  line  of  posts,  but  by  a  line  of  empty  flasks  and 
long  necked  bottles  which  his  crew  left  behind  them  as  the  work  progressed  from 
day  to  day.  They  evidently  much  preferred  the  beverage  the  tattles  contained  to 
the  slough  water  along  the  route,  in  which  the  snakes,  frogs,  bugs  and  lizards  seemed 
always  to  be  present.  At  the  time  the  line  was  run  the  north  three  tiers  of  town- 
ships, of  what  is  now  Kossuth,  comprised  Bancroft  county.  Roth  had  been  created 
at  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  in  1851.  Since  Kossuth  absorbed  Bancroft 
in  1855,  whatever  history  the  latter  had  is  now  a  history  of  the  former. 

The  township  boundary  lines  of  the  two  counties  were  surveyed  by  John  W. 
Ellis.  He  began  his  work  in  1853  and  completed  it  in  1854.  Had  the  total  length 
of  the  two  counties  been  one  mile  more,  there  would  have  been  twenty-eight  town- 
ships staked  off,  each  being  six  miles  square.  As  the  result  of  the  shortage  the 
townships  bordering  on  the  Minnesota  line  arc  only  five  miles  from  their  south 
line  to  their  north.  The  congressional  townships  staked  off  by  Ellis  and  his  crew 
were  designated  by  numbers  and  not  by  certain  names,  as  96-28  instead  of  Plum 
creek,  the  former  number  indicating  that  the  township  was  in  the  third  tier  of 
townships  from  the  south,  and  the  latter  that  it  was  also  in  the  second  range  from 
the  cast  side.  The  work  required  of  Ellis  was  quite  simple  as  compared  with  the 
surveying  that  had  to  be  done  later  when  it  became  necessary  to  subdivide  the 
townships  into  sections  and  quarter-sections. 

The  work  of  subdividing  the  townships  was  done  by  various  deputy  govern- 
ment surveyors  who  contracted  to  perform  the  service.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1854  and  mostly  completed  the  following  year.  Some  of  these  contractors  met 
with  so  many  obstacles  that  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  their  contracts  and 
let  the  task  be  completed  by  others.  Some  of  the  work  was  so  poorly  done  that  it 
failed  to  pass  muster  with  the  inspector.  Considerable  work  that  was  accepted, 
or  escaped  the  attention  of  the  government  officials,  was  done  so  wretchedly  that 
many  law  suits  between  neighbors  in  later  years  were  the  result.  Some  of  these 
surveyors  were  either  grossly  incompetent,  drunk  at  the  time  or  wickedly  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  quality  of  services  they  were  performing.  Some  sections  contained 
more  acres  than  they  reported  and  some  less ;  some  quarters  with  no  apparent  rea- 
son were  made  larger  than  others;  some  descriptions  were  impossibilities;  some 
lines  were  so  deflected  that  no  sober  man  would  have  established  them  as  they  were 
located,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that  the  chainmen 
dropped  one  of  the  pins  and  consequently  made  a  mistake  of  100  feet  in  their  cal- 
culations. In  06-27  (Wesley)  they  made  such  a  blunder,  and  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  serious  hardships  and  endless  trouble.  Several  other  Townships  have  had  sim- 
ilar difficulties  to  contend  with  and  their  troubles,  even  at  this  late  date,  are  not  yet 
ended. 

Deputies  had  the  contracts  for  surveying  the  various  townships,  as  now  desig- 
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nated,  as  follows  according  to  records  on  file  at  the  General  Land  Office  at  Wash- 
ington; Leach  and  Bell — Whittemore,  Garfield,  Cresco,  Riverdale,  Irvington  and 
Sherman.  Thomas  McCullock — Prairie  and  Lu  Verne.  George  Temple— Fenton, 
Lotts  Creek,  Burt,  Union,  Portland,  Plum  Creek  and  Buffalo.  J.  W.  Woods — 
Wesley.  John  Haggard — Swea.  Seneca,  Harrison  and  Greenwood.  Orson  Lyon 
— Ledyard,  Ramsey,  Lincoln  and  German.  McMichael  and  Harvey — Eagle,  Grant 
and  Springfield.  John  Snook — Hebron.  Little  can  be  found  throwing  light  on  the 
experiences  these  surveyors  had  in  running  the  subdivision  lines.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Leach  and  Bell  encountered  Inkpadutah's  band  of  renegade  Sioux, 
while  surveying  in  Cresco,  and  fled  to  Fort  Dodge  for  protection  after  having  had 
their  camp  robbed  on  July  2,  1854.  It  was  these  surveyors  who  met  the  Calls  at 
that  place  coming  to  the  county  and  gave  them  a  description  of  the  groves,  and 
who  warned  the  claim  seekers  of  the  hazardous  risk  they  were  taking  in  entering 
a  section  of  the  country  filled  with  hostile  Sioux. 

Only  two  reports  of  the  experiences  the  surveying  parties  had  while  running 
the  subdivision  lines  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  author.  One  is  by  D.  A. 
Haggard,  who  contributed  an  article  on  the  subject  to  the  Upper  Des  Moines 
Republican  during  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  and  the  other  is  by  C.  C.  Car- 
penter, who  gave  the  story  for  publication  to  the  old  Upper  Des  Moines  during 
the  editorship  of  Harvey  Ingham.  This  story  is  also  corroborated  by  Lewis  H. 
Smith,  who  was  one  of  the  Carpenter  surveying  crew,  and  who  had  his  full  share 
of  the  experiences  narrated  in  the  report. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  DAVID  A.  HAGGARD 

Dr.  John  Haggard,  of  Dubuque,  having  contracted  with  the  government 
to  subdivide  the  four  congressional  townships  in  this  county,  now  designated  as 
Swea,  Harrison,  Seneca  and  Greenwood,  and  also  two  in  Emmett,  entered  the 
north  part  of  this  county  with  his  surveying  party  August  25,  1854.  One  of  that 
party  of  seven  was  D.  A.  Haggard,  son  of  the  contractor,  who  at  that  time  was  a 
boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  who  after  attaining  his  majority  and  after  having 
served  in  the  army  throughout  the  war,  became  a  permanent  resident  of  the  county 
and  identified  with  its  material  prosperity.  This  surveying  party  had  entered  the 
county  from  the  east,  crossing  over  the  Winnebago  line  and  coming  upon  the 
soil  of  what  is  now  German  township.  They  crossed  the  Little  Buffalo  at  a  point 
near  where  the  German  Valley  postoffice  was  later  located  and  then  camped  upon 
its  bank  over  night. 

While  camping  there  on  that  evening  of  August  25th,  they  did  not  know  there 
was  another  white  man  in  the  county.  They  believed  themselves  to  be  the  only 
inhabitants  except  the  roving  Indians.  In  their  opinion  they  were  nearly  correct, 
though  not  quite.  Seventeen  days  before  they  came  Ambrose  A.  Call  with  the  help 
of  one  W.  T.  Smith  had  finished  the  building  of  their  cabin  (in  Cresco)  and  they 
were  staying  there  at  that  time.  Neither  of  these  parties  knew  of  the  presence  in  the 
county  of  the  other.  Before  the  parties  on  the  north  had  hardly  left  that  camping 
ground  the  embryo  settlement  on  the  south  had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
several  families.  The  Haggard  party  had  with  them  two  loaded  wagons,  one  of 
which  was  drawn  by  horses  and  the  other  by  an  ox  team.  The  camp  equipment, 
the  surveying  outfit  and  the  supply  of  provisions  constituted  the  major  portion  of 
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these  loads.  The  campers  were  not  out  to  starve  for  they  had  with  them  a  couple 
of  barrels  of  pork,  a  keg  of  molasses,  plenty  of  Hour,  sugar,  beans,  tea.  coffee,  dried 
apples  and  other  eatables.  The  party  had  lifted  that  300  pound  pork  barrel  in  and 
out  so  many  times  when  the  wagon  was  stuck  in  the  sloughs,  while  coming  from 
Dubuque,  that  their  appetites  became  something  wonderful.  They  had  come  a 
long  distance  over  bridgeless  streams  and  bottomless  sloughs  and  ponds  and  had 
had  considerable  rough  experience  in  common  with  others  who  came  to  the  county 
about  that  time. 

The  two  covered  wagons  conveying  the  surveying  party  and  camp  equipment 
left  Dubuque  August  10,  1854.  After  leaving  the  western  edge  of  Dubuque  county 
they  found  that  for  fifty  miles  the  settlements  were  very  light.  They  crossed  the 
"Wapsic"  at  the  Frink  settlement  where  there  were  three  or  four  log  houses,  and 
then  came  on  to  Janesville  on  the  Cedar  river  through  a  wilderness  and  there  found 
a  few  settlers  located.  Turning  towards  the  northwest  they  moved  on  until  they 
reached  the  spot  where  Mason  City  is  situated,  and  there  found  three  men  wrest- 
ling with  pioneer  conditions  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  Old  Joe  Hewitt  and 
Jimmie  Dickerson,  the  noted  Indian  scouts,  hunters  and  frontiersmen,  were  there 
living  in  huts  at  Clear  lake.  While  at  Hewitt's  cabin  the  party  first  began  hearing 
about  the  Indians.  A  few  weeks  before  they  arrived  the  Sioux,  who  had  camped 
on  Lime  creek  and  who  were  at  war  with  the  Winnebagoes,  captured  a  Winnebago 
boy  who  had  been  making  his  home  with  Hewitt,  and  after  killing  him  left  for  the 
north  over  the  same  section  of  country  through  which  the  surveying  party  had  to 
travel.  But  as  they  had  been  used  to  mixing  with  Indian  company  in  Dubuque 
county,  and  had  considerable  knowledge  of  Indian  character  they  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  caring  but  little  about  the  movements  of  the  Sioux. 

Following  Lime  creek  up  to  a  point  near  where  Forest  City  is  located  they  had 
a  pleasant  journey,  but  they  began  encountering  difficulties  which  seemed  to  have 
no  end  after  passing  Crystal  lake.  The  sloughs  became  much  more  numerous  and 
much  more  difficult  to  cross.  In  order  to  cross  them  at  all  their  party  had  to  go  in 
a  northerly  direction  some  distance  before  getting  a  chance  to  turn  west  on  a  route 
leading  into  Kossuth.  When  near  where  Thompson  is  they  were  met  and  sur- 
rounded by  sixteen  Indian  braves,  riding  their  ponies  and  yelling  as  only  Sioux 
Indians  can  do.  It  was  a  perilous  situation  and  something  had  to  be  done.  By 
direction  of  the  contractor  the  teams,  wagons  and  surveying  party  were  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  a  circle  and  then  awaited  the  further  movements  of  the 
Indians.  The  latter  for  a  while  rode  around  the  teams  and  party,  giving  the  most 
hideous  yells  and  making  war-like  demonstrations.  Finally  this  circle-ride  of  the 
savages  ceased  and  each  sat  on  his  pony  watching  the  action  of  those  who  were 
surrounded.  The  Indians  having  single  barreled  shot  guns  and  hunting  knives 
could  easily  have  annihilated  the  surveying  party  who  had  no  arms  except  three 
revolvers  and  a  gun,  one  barrel  of  which  was  for  shot  and  the  other  for  ball.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  leaders  jumped  off  his  horse  and  was  met  by  John  Haggard  who 
could  converse  in  the  Sioux  language.  Loud  talk  and  wild  gesticulations  were 
indulged  in  by  each,  which  amused  D.  A.  Haggard  and  the  others  who  saw  in  the 
performance  a  grand  game  of  bluff  between  two,  each  of  whom  was  equally  skilled 
in  all  the  tricks  of  the  game.  The  red  bluffer  being  surprised  at  the  courage  mani- 
fested by  the  "Wasecha"  he  had  encountered  withdrew  his  band,  galloping  towards 
the  east,  evidently  in  disgust. 
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After  enduring  continued  hardships  in  unloading  and  re-loading  the  wagons 
to  get  them  over  the  sloughs  and  marshy  lands,  the  party  finally  reached  the  Little 
Buffalo  in  this  county  and  camped  August  25th  as  above  stated.  At  that  time  that 
stream  was  nameless,  for  it  was  about  a  year  later  when  Ingham,  Seeley  and  Covel 
sported  with  the  buffaloes  on  the  prairie  in  that  region,  and  first  gave  the  name  of 
Buffalo  Fork  to  the  principal  stream. 

While  the  camping  party  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Buffalo  the  next 
morning  they  beheld  to  their  surprise  and  delight  a  herd  of  forty-seven  buffaloes 
coming  up  over  the  higher  ground  in  the  distance  towards  the  northwest.  Hur- 
riedly the  campers  got  their  revolvers  ready  for  action  but  it  did  them  no  good, 
for  the  big  game  turned  towards  the  north  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  That  was 
the  only  herd  that  large  the  party  saw  while  on  their  surveying  expedition,  but 
stragglers  of  one  or  two  were  seen  at  various  times.  Resuming  their  journey  over 
such  wet,  soggy  lands  that  day  they  only  went  a  few  miles  and  camped  near  where 
the  old  John  O  Hara  place  is  situated.  Pursuing  their  journey  on  the  29th  towards 
the  west  they  came  in  sight  of  a  drove  of  nearly  200  elk  in  a  bunch,  which  from  a 
distance  gave  the  appearance  of  a  mound  of  boulders,  in  the  center  of  which  was 
a  large  stumpy  tree.  We  will  let  D.  A.  Haggard  in  his  own  language  describe  the 
scenes  which  followed : 

"It  may  perhaps  have  been  because  I  was  only  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  I  feel 
now  after  a  long  life  spent  in  varied  scenes,  that  never  have  I  witnessed  a  grander 
sight  than  that  knoll  crowned  with  a  forest  of  wide  spreading  antlers.  Of  course 
our  first  thought  was  elk  meat  for  dinner.  The  best  shot  in  the  party,  George 
Upston,  was  presented  with  our  only  gun  and  disappeared  in  the  high  grass  to 
endeavor  to  sneak  near  enough  for  a  shot,  while  the  party  waited  for  results.  Luck 
favored  him  to  the  extent  of  wounding  one,  upon  which  the  herd  made  off  directly 
north,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  leaving  a  trail  from  six  to 
ten  rods  wide  where  the  grass  was  beaten  flat  through  low  land  where  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  a  horse  to  follow.  Our  horses  were  unharnessed  as  rapidly  as  straps 
could  be  unbuckled  by  fingers  trembling  with  excitement,  as  Upston  and  one  other 
of  the  party  took  up  the  chase,  which  they  continued  for  three  or  four  miles,  but 
although  the  wounded  elk  remained  behind  the  herd  about  a  mile,  they  could  never 
get  near  enough  for  another  shot,  and  finally  abandoning  the  chase,  returned  to  the 
wagons  with  the  information  that  we  would  have  the  usual  bill  of  fare  for  dinner. 

"Years  afterwards  at  Buffum's  farm  sale  held  in  this  county,  I  sold  elk  at  auction 
for  from  $ic  to  $12  per  head. 

"Continuing  west  till  about  10  o'clock,  we  struck  Union  slough,  near  the  present 
west  line  of  section  three,  Portland  township.  As  I  have  mentioned  before,  we  had 
accumulated  quite  a  list  of  experiences  in  bad  roads,  sloughs  and  hard  traveling 
but  here  we  viewed  this  extensive  swamp  seemingly  the  climax,  and  wondered  if 
this  was  the  end  or  only  the  beginning  of  our  hard  luck.  A  person  watching  the 
breaking  teams  going  up  and  down  this  slough  as  I  did  a  few  years  ago,  could  hardly 
realize  that  only  about  forty  years  before  it  resembled  the  everglades  of  Florida, 
and  was  nearly  a  solid  canebrake  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high.  As  there  was  no 
hope  of  effecting  a  crossing  we  turned  to  the  south  and  soon  struck  an  Indian  trail 
which  led  us  to  a  crossing  where  the  slough  entered  into  the  Buffalo.  We  camped 
for  the  night  on  the  west  bank,  with  signs  of  a  camp  that  had  been  occupied  not 
long  previous  by  a  large  party  of  Indians.  The  following  day  I  had  my  first  view 
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of  the  Des  Moines  river,  which  we  reached  at  a  point  north  of  Sheldon's  in  Burt 
township,  where  the  old  ford  now  is.  Here  all  hands  were  set  to  work  with 
spades  and  shovels  to  level  the  bank  so  that  the  wagons  might  be  taken  down  to 
the  stream ;  the  same  process  was  gone  through  on  the  west  bank.  W  e  were  now 
near  our  destination,  and  made  our  first  camp  on  the  land  afterwards  homcstcaded 
by  one  of  our  old  settlers — the  late  Dr.  I..  K.  Garfield. 

"At  this  point  we  lay  two  days  in  camp  resting  the  men  and  horses,  cleaning  up 
and  cutting  posts  to  be  used  in  the  work.  Now  followed  some  weeks  of  hard  lal)or, 
during  which  time  we  finished  Greenwood  and  a  part  of  Seneca  townships,  the 
men  each  day  wading  water  a  part  of  the  time  to  their  waists,  drinking  from  the 
sloughs  and  complaining  of  sickness  at  night.  Finally  matters  became  so  bad  that 
on  the  discovery  by  my  father  of  a  spring  of  good  water  on  section  14  Seneca 
township,  we  abandoned  the  work  and  made  our  camp  almost  where  the  Batterson 
house  now  stands.  After  spending  some  two  weeks  in  idleness  and  the  men  mak- 
ing no  improvement,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  work  altogether  and  return  to 
Dubuque,  for  which  place  the  teams  were  now  headed.  We  made  the  crossing  of 
the  Upper  Des  Moines  at  the  place  we  had  prepared  on  our  journey  out  and  camped 
on  our  old  ground  on  the  Buffalo.  While  we  lay  in  camp  that  night  the  beaver 
made  so  much  noise  that  most  of  the  boys  went  down  to  the  stream  to  watch  them 
work  by  moonlight.  Continuing  east,  with  most  of  the  party  too  sick  to  do  more 
than  drive  the  team,  near  Clear  Lake  we  met  a  party  by  the  name  of  I. von,  who 
informed  us  he  was  going  to  work  east  of  my  father's  contract.  The  rest  of  our 
party  continued  east,  but  after  hiring  out  to  this  contractor  I  took  the  back  trail 
and  once  more  entered  Kossuth  county,  to  carry  chain  through  what  is  now  Green- 
wood, Lincoln,  Hebron.  Ramsey  and  a  part  of  Lcdyard  townships.  At  our  camp 
in  East  Ramsey  1  assisted  the  men  in  making  what  I  am  satisfied  was  the  first  hay 
put  up  in  Kossuth  county.  At  this  time  the  weather  became  so  inclement  work 
was  abandoned  and  we  camped  in  the  timber  where  the  iron  bridge  is  now  on  the 
Buffalo  in  Portland  township.  While  here  two  young  men.  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  came  into  our  camp.  They  told  us  they  had  been  engaged  in 
trapping  along  the  Des  Moines  and  its  tributaries  and  there  were  no  white  men  on 
the  south  nearer  than  Fort  Dodge.  From  this  camp  sheltered  by  the  timber,  we 
pulled  out  for  Dubuque  county." 

c.  c.  carpkxtkk's  KKI'ORT 

"In  1854  a  man  by  the  name  of  Haggard  of  Dubuque  (  D.  A.  Haggard's  father) 
had  taken  a  contract  to  subdivide  eight  townships  in  F.mmct  and  the  northern  part 
of  Kossuth  counties.  He  made  preparations  for  the  work,  with  camping  outfit, 
team,  tent,  etc.,  and  somewhat  late  in  the  fall  he  went  upon  the  ground  he  was  to 
survey.  The  fall  rains  had  filled  the  sloughs,  so  that  the  work  was  difficult  and 
confusing.  For  some  days  he  worked  and  figured  among  the  sloughs  and  ponds 
to  get  a  start.  Tn  the  meantime  a  large  party  of  Indians  came  down  from  Minne- 
sota and  camped  in  the  vicinity,  and  parties  of  them  were  daily  visitors  at  his  camp. 
They  begged  provisions  and  were  a  general  annoyance,  until  between  sloughs, 
mosquitoes  and  the  Indians,  he  became  utterly  disgusted  with  his  contract,  and 
finally  left,  and  returning  to  Dubuque  told  the  surveyor  general  he  desired  to  sur- 
render the  contract.    Before  the  surrender  of  the  contract  was  finally  determined, 
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Mr.  William  J.  Xeely,  inspector  of  United  States  surveys,  who  the  summer  before 
had  visited  Mr.  Berry's  camp  while  1  was  at  work  for  him,  advised  him  to  hire  me 
to  go  up  and  do  the  work  for  him.  But  he  feared  it  might  not  be  done  right  and 
he  would  have  trouble.  Mr.  Xeely,  however,  gave  him  such  assurance  as  led  him 
to  determine  to  do  so.  Accordingly  Mr.  Neely  wrote  me  inquiring  if  I  would 
do  the  work  for  Mr.  Haggard  provided  he  would  send  his  outfit  to  Fort  Dodge 
with  three  or  four  hands,  leaving  me  to  fill  up  the  force.  I  answered  agreeing 
to  do  so. 

"In  compliance  with  this  understanding,  about  the  first  of  May,  1855.  the  team 
and  camping  outfit  with  three  hands  arrived  at  Fort  Dodge.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Smith, 
now  an  honored  citizen  of  Algona,  who  had  just  come  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  a  younger 
brother  of  mine,  R.  E.  Carpenter,  also  a  recent  arrival,  were  hired  to  make  up  the 
party.  We  moved  upon  the  ground  and  began  the  work.  We,  of  course,  had  the 
usual  experiences  of  frontier  surveyors.  The  country  was  a  wet  and  sloughy 
region.  It  seems  to  me  now,  as  I  have  ridden  over  the  country  since  its  improve- 
ment, that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  its  entire  physical  structure.  The 
sloughs  are  not  half  so  large  and  there  are  not  as  many  of  them.  One  of  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  surveyor,  as  it  was  a  sore  annoyance  in  every  frontier  home,  were  the 
mosquitoes.  We  would  generally  work  until  nearly  dark  and  then  find  our  way 
around  the  sloughs  and  through  them  to  our  camp.  You  can  neither  imagine,  nor 
can  I  describe,  the  torment  of  the  mosquito.  The  air  would  be  literally  thick  with 
them.  If  we  talked  they  would  get  into  our  mouths;  they  would  fly  into  our  eyes 
and  ears;  would  cover  our  faces  and  hands,  and  not  an  inch  of  our  bodies,  unpro- 
tected by  clothing,  would  escape  them.  In  going  to  and  from  camp  one  chainman 
would  carry  the  chain  and  the  other  the  pins,  the  mound  builders  would  lead  the 
pony,  upon  which  was  strapped  the  stakes,  our  lunch  basket,  a  spade,  and  any  cloth- 
ing we  did  not  need  for  the  time  being,  so  each  of  these  people  had  one  hand  with 
which  to  fight  mosquitoes.  But  the  surveyor  carried  his  compass  on  one  arm  and 
his  Jacob-staff  on  his  shoulder,  held  in  place  by  the  other  hand,  so  he  had  no  hand 
to  fight  these  little  torments  and  had  to  resolve  to  let  them  bite,  and  march  on. 
At  night  we  would  close  our  tent  air  tight  to  prevent  being  annoyed  by  them  all 
night. 

"Well,  things  went  on  without  much  change  until  one  day  we  were  at  work  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  point  now  known  as  Armstrong's  (irove.  in  the  northern  part 
of  Kossuth  county,  when  it  seemed  instantaneously  the  atmosphere  became  thick 
with  smoke.  The  prairie,  which  had  not  been  burned  the  fall  before,  all  seemed 
to  be  on  fire.  The  smoke  absolutely  prevented  running  a  line  more  than  a  few 
steps  at  a  time.  In  the  midst  of  this  an  Indian  came  up  to  me  and  began  a  'pow-wow' 
and  motion  with  his  hands  and  fingers.  I  suppose  to  give  me  the  idea  of  the  number 
and  location  of  the  Indians.  While  he  was  going  through  with  his  gesticulations, 
Smith,  now  Judge  Smith,  of  Algona,  came  up  leading  the  pony,  upon  which  were 
strapped  the  stakes,  our  coats,  dinner  pail,  etc.  The  instant  the  pony  caught  sight 
of  the  Indian,  he  reared  back,  jerked  the  strap  from  Smith's  hand  and  disappeared 
in  the  smoke.  We  found  him  the  next  day.  however,  and  recovered  our  goods. 
The  Indian,  after  vain  efforts  to  talk  with  us.  wrapped  his  blanket  around  his  gun 
and  strode  away.  It  was  now  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  and  we  started  for  camp. 
We  knew  that  our  cook  and  camp-keeper  would  move  during  the  day,  with  the 
purpose  of  pitching  the  tent  near  the  center  of  the  next  township  south,  as  we  had 
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hoped  to.finish  the  one  upon  which  we  were  at  work  that  day.  We  therefore  walked 
in  the  direction  of  the  point  to  which  wc  supposed  the  camp  would  be  moved,  but 
knew  we  would  not  be  able  to  see  it  in  the  smoke,  unless  we  should  come  very  near 
it.  Night  finally  came  on,  and  the  horizon  on  every  side  was  lurid  with  burning 
grass.  We  knew  if  our  camp-keeper  should  build  a  fire  to  guide  us  into  camp  we 
could  not  distinguish  it  from  the  other  fires  on  every  hand.  To  add  to  our  difficulties 
Mr.  Smith  and  my  brother  were  not  well.  We  traveled,  however,  until  near  12 
o'clock,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  low  ground  and  concluded  we  might  have 
passed  our  camp  and  instead  of  getting  nearer  to  it  might  be  going  away  from  it.  So 
we  lay  down  in  the  grass  and  smoke  to  rest  until  daylight.  Our  coats  were  strapped 
to  the  pony  and  the  night  was  chilly.   It  was  a  hard  night. 

"The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  a  bottom  near  the  Des  Moines  and 
on  looking  off  to  the  south,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  we  saw  our  tent.  Our 
cook  fairly  leaped  for  joy  when  we  came  into  camp.  I  le  had  known  the  night  before 
we  would  be  confused  by  the  fires,  so  he  had  built  a  fire  on  a  knoll  and  ran  around 
it  for  hours  hoping  we  would  see  him.  He  was  a  noble,  faithful  young  man.  Well, 
this  was  Sunday,  and  of  course  we  spent  the  day  in  camp.  Before  night  we  found 
it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  were  all  there.  About  10  o'clock  we  discovered 
coming  from  the  northeast  and  steering  for  the  southwest,  in  the  direction  of  the 
west  fork  of  the  Des  Moines,  a  long  procession  of  Indians.  The  squaws  were  lead- 
ing the  ponies,  to  which  were  attached  tents,  tent  poles,  papooses  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  an  Indian  camp.  They  passed  about  half  a  mile  west  of  us.  When 
opposite  our  camp  some  30  or  40  of  the  Indian  men  turned  off  and  came  up  to  our 
tent.  They  gathered  around  the  tent ;  some  of  them  went  inside,  and  others  peered 
into  it  and  around  it  from  the  outside.  They  asked  for  food.  I  motioned  to  them 
that  we  had  to  stay  three  or  four  moons  and  had  only  enough  to  last,  and  that  we 
could  not  get  more  nearer  than  Mankato  or  Fort  Dodge.  Then  they  asked  for 
tobacco  and  wc  had  a  pretty  good  supply  and  gave  them  enough  to  fill  their  pipes. 
They  sat  for  a  while  and  smoked  and  talked  among  themselves.  Finally  they  got 
up  and  began  to  walk  around  and  through  the  tent  and  handle  various  things.  We 
had  a  couple  of  sacks  of  flour  and  the  two  boys  had  spread  a  blanket  over  them 
and  taken  a  seat  on  them.  One  of  the  boys  spread  a  blanket  over  our  sack  of  beans 
and  our  sugar  and  coffee  and  had  taken  a  seat  upon  them.  On  the  outside  of  the 
tent  we  had  a  barrel  about  half  full  of  pickled  pork.  They  gathered  around  this, 
took  off  the  cover,  looked  in,  and  finally  one  reached  down  and  took  out  of  the 
brine  a  good  sized  piece  of  pork  and  put  it  under  his  blanket.  I  knew  if  we  per- 
mitted him  to  keep  it  that  it  would  be  a  signal  for  them  to  take  more,  and  all.  We 
could  talk  among  ourselves  without  their  understanding  what  we  said,  and  we 
agreed  that  the  only  way  to  protect  our  camp  from  robbery  was  to  put  on  a  bold 
front,  and  if  necessary  defend  ourselves  as  best  we  could.  So  when  the  Indian 
had  put  the  pork  under  his  blanket,  I  walked  up  to  him,  took  it  out,  threw  it  into 
the  barrel  and  put  the  lid  on.  Another  picked  up  a  tin  cup  and  acted  if  he  proposed 
to  keep  it.  I  took  it  away  from  him  and  threw  it  into  the  tent.  Then  a  young  buck 
picked  up  a  bell  which  we  had  to  put  on  one  of  the  horses  when  they  were  out  graz- 
ing. He  buckled  the  strap  around  his  leg  and  walked  away,  while  the  whole  con- 
tingent set  up  a  loud  guffaw.  Wc  agreed  they  were  testing  our  patience  and  cour- 
age. I  therefore  seized  a  section  stake  and  followed  him  a  few  rods  from  the 
tent,  confronted  him  with  the  stake  in  hand,  pushed  him  backwards  to  the  tent  and 
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motioned  him  to  unbuckle  the  strap.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  most  surly  scowl  for 
half  a  minute,  and  I  looked  him  in  the  eye.  He  finally  unbuckled  it  and  threw  the 
bell  toward  the  tent,  and  I  gave  him  a  push  after  it.  I  then  walked  back  to  the  tent 
and  stood  among  them,  assuming  as  much  as  possible  an  air  of  indifference  in  regard 
to  them.  They  finally  began  to  talk  among  themselves,  and  then  asked  for  tobacco. 
We  gave  them  tobacco  to  fill  their  pipes,  and  after  they  had  lighted  them  and  taken 
a  few  whiffs,  they  marched  off.  During  all  this  performance  with  the  red  scoun- 
drels it  never  occurred  to  me  that  our  lives  were  in  danger.  My  only  anxiety  was 
to  protect  our  food  and  property,  as  I  thought  they  intended  to  rob  us.  But  two 
years  after  this  when  I  learned  of  the  massacre  at  Spirit  Lake,  in  which  undoubtedly 
a  part  of  these  savages  were  engaged,  I  thought  of  that  Sunday  on  the  prairie  and 
was  thoroughly  scared." 

Besides  the  work  done  by  the  Carpenter  crew  in  Seneca,  Greenwood,  Swea  and 
Harrison,  Lewis  H.  Smith  says  they  surveyed  four  townships  in  range  31  in  Palo 
Alto  and  Emmet  counties,  being  96,  97,  98  and  99. 
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HON".  AM  BROS  K  A.  CALL 
(18 54) 

Built  the  first  log  cabin  for  himself 
ami  brother,  Asa  C.  Call,  the  very 
first  settlers  in  the  county.  Was 
president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  when  he  died 


HON.  J.  K.  BLACKFORD  JUDGE  ASA  C.  CALL 

(1855)  (1854) 

Early  legislator,  master  of  Grange  Was  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  the 
and  county  treasurer  founder  of  Algona 
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COMING  TO  KOSSUTH  IN  1854 

Since  it  is  admitted  that  the  best  evidence  of  events  is  that  produced  by  the 
actors  themselves,  the  first  settlers  to  arrive  in  the  county  will  be  given  a  chance 
to  tell  in  their  own  language  the  stories  of  their  experiences  in  reaching  Kossuth. 
Of  the  1854  arrivals  a  few  have  had  their  stories  reduced  to  print  or  put  into 
manuscript  form,  thus  constituting  valuable  reports  of  their  experiences  in 
coming  to  this  county  to  found  new  homes.  From  these  reports  only  such 
portions  have  been  selected  for  this  chapter  as  tend  to  show  who  they  were,  why 
they  came,  what  experiences  they  had  in  coming,  the  conditions  which  enabled 
them  to  come,  and  what  they  did  during  the  winter  after  their  arrival.  Asa  C. 
Call  left  but  little  in  print  or  in  manuscript  concerning  his  coming  to  this 
county.  The  first  part  of  his  report  which  follows  is  substantially  what  his  sons 
compiled  from  his  memoranda  and  gave  to  the  press  for  publication.  The  last  part 
is  given  in  his  own  language  as  it  appears  in  his  memoranda.  The  reports  of  Am- 
brose A.  Call  and  W.  H.  Ingham  as  presented  are  taken  from  their  addresses  deliv- 
ered at  the  great  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  county  in  September,  1904.  The 
report  of  Malachi  Clark's  experience  in  making  his  way  to  the  county  finds  its 
place  in  this  chapter  to  throw  additional  light  on  prevailing  conditions  at  that 
time. 

This  chapter  not  only  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  fund  of  rare  information 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  the  county,  but  it  introduces  him 
to  actual  pioneer  conditions  in  the  year  1854  when  the  first  settlements  in  the 
county  began  to  form. 

JUDGE  ASA  C.  CALL'S  EXPERIENCE 

Asa  C.  Call,  after  working  his  way  through  Oberlin  College  and  graduating 
with  the  honors  of  his  class,  started  west  to  seek  his  fortune.  His  first  impor- 
tant work  was  surveying  public  lands  in  Illinois,  which  gave  him  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  resources  and  fertility  of  this  region  of  country  and  "inspiring 
in  his  mind  that  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  value  of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa 
prairies  which  remained  with  him  during  life." 

In  the  year  1849  he  left  for  the  California  gold  fields,  and  being  without 
funds,  he  walked  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  driving  an  ox 
team  and  paying  for  his  board  by  standing  guard  against  the  Indians.  On 
arriving  in  California  he  was  appointed  Indian  commissioner,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  in  the  regular  army,  and  was  given  the  command  of  one  hundred  men, 
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with  the  duty  of  negotiating  treaties  with  the  northwest  Indian  tribes  and 
recovering  stolen  property  from  the  Indians. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  he  relumed  home  witli  six  thousand  dollars 
quilted  in  his  buckskin  vest.  On  his  voyage  he  was  shipwrecked  and  came  very- 
near  losing  his  life.  Having  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Indians  and 
their  languages,  and  being  inured  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  West,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  tind  some  desirable  location  in  a  new  and  fertile  country 
where  he  could  make  homes  for  the  various  members  of  his  family  and  build 
a  town. 

While  he  was  visiting  at  Klkhart,  Indiana,  shortly  after  his  return  in  1854, 
he  met  and  married  Sarah  Hcckart  and  then  they  started  for  Iowa  City,  then  the 
capital  of  this  state.  During  his  sojourn  there  of  a  few  months  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  new  land  laws  and  government  surveys.  He  then  started  with 
his  youngest  brother,  Ambrose  A.  C  all,  to  found  a  new  home. 

The  present  site  of  Algona  was  selected  as  the  most  desirable  point  to  be 
found  in  northern  Iowa,  at  that  time  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  house,  in  a 
country  infested  with  Indian  tribes,  from  which  the  government  surveyors  had 
been  driven  the  year  before  by  the  hostilcs.   Here  they  made  their  home. 

We  will  now  let  Asa  C.  Call  tell  in  his  own  language  why  he  came  to  Kossuth : 
"I  had  for  several  years  intended  to  found  a  new  town,  and  all  through  my 
residence  on  the  Pacific  Coast  I  had  that  in  view.  I  had  explored  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior  where  Duluth  now  stands,  and 
although  some  fine  cities  have  grown  up  there  since  then,  there  was  at  that  time 
no  certainty  of  them,  and  a  man  without  any  great  means  had  no  right  to 
presume  upon  railroads.  I  was  determined  to  find  a  place  where  1  could  get 
fine  lands,  and  as  many  other  advantages  as  ]>ossible.  At  the  site  of  Algona  I 
found  a  tract  of  good  land,  with  a  fair  supply  of  timber,  some  water  power, 
and  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and  with  those  advantages,  if  I  could  not  make 
and  hold  a  county  seat  it  was  because  I  was  not  the  right  person.  I  made  my 
first  settlement  in  the  county  in  July,  1854.  At  that  time  there  was  no  settlement 
north  of  Fort  Dodge,  which  was  forty  miles  from  us,  and  no  one  on  the  east 
nearer  than  Clear  Lake.  I  brought  my  wife  to  the  new  settlement  on  the  4th 
of  November.  In  the  same  month  William  H.  Ingham  arrived.  Some  others 
had  struck  the  place,  but  Mr  Ingham  and  my  brother,  Ambrose,  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  in  the  county  of  those  old  settlers.  During  the  winter  of  1855  I 
went  back  to  Iowa  City  and  got  a  bill  through  the  legislature  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  the  county  and  locate  the  county  seat." 

HON.    AMBROSE   A.    (  AI.I.'.S  KKCOKD 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Ambrose  A.  Call: 
"In  May.  1854.  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother, 
Asa.  apprising  me  of  his  return  from  California  where  he  had  been  since  1850 
and  where  he  had  accumulated  a  few  thousand  dollars,  which  he  desired  to 
invest  in  cheap  lands  He  invited  me  to  join  him  in  a  trip  through  the  West, 
Iowa  or  Nebraska,  to  look  for  a  desirable  location.  Although  I  had  but  little 
money,  I  had  an  abundant  supply  of  good  health  and  ambition  and  promptly 
accepted  his  invitation.    1  was  not  quite  twenty-one  years  old  at  that  time,  my 
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brother  being  my  senior  by  eight  years.  Meeting  in  Illinois,  we  took  a  boat 
from  Albany  to  Muscatine  and  went  from  there  to  Iowa  City  by  stage,  there 
being  no  railroads  in  Iowa  at  that  time.  Asa  selected  a  few  quarter  sections  of 
land  in  Johnson  county,  which  he  entered,  but  he  left  the  greater  part  of  his 
money  with  Cook,  Sargent  and  Downey,  private  bankers,  to  lie  loaned  at  two 
per  cent  per  month.  Money  was  quite  plenty  but  speculation  was  running  high 
and  two  per  cent  was  considered  cheap  money.    Everybody  wanted  to  buy  land. 

"We  decided  to  go  farther  west,  beyond  the  settled  portion  of  the  state,  where 
we  could  take  our  choice,  buy  land  or  start  a  town  and  boom  our  own,  and 
immediately  set  out  from  Iowa  City,  going  as  far  as  Marengo,  some  forty  miles, 
by  stage.  From  here  we  started  up  the  river  on  foot,  but  had  traveled  only  a 
few  miles  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a  wagon.  The  driver  had  been  to  Rock 
Island  after  some  fixtures  for  a  sawmill  which  he  owned  near  Marietta,  Marshall 
county,  and  was  the  late  Samuel  Reed,  father  to  R.  F.  Reed  and  bfothers.  We 
rode  with  him  a  part  of  two  days  and  he  proved  to  be  a  genial  and  intelligent 
traveling  companion.  A  few  months  later  he  brought  his  family  up  to  Kossuth 
county.  After  Mr.  Reed  left  us  we  again  set  out  on  foot  and  had  walked  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  when  a  Quaker  on  horseback  overtook  us.  We  bought 
his  outfit  for  $50,.  and  the  horse  proved  a  great  help  to  us  on  our  journey. 

"Our  trail  took  us  through  Hardin  and  Marshall  counties  across  the  west 
fork  of  the  Iowa  and  Skunk  rivers  to  the  Boone  where  Webster  City  now  stands. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Brewer  owned  a  claim  here  which  he  called  New  Castle. 
He  proposed  to  make  it  a  county  seat,  but  later  sold  to  Funk  and  the  Wilsons. 
Our  road  from  New  Castle  took  us  west  to  Homer.  Here  we  found  a  cluster 
of  eight  or  ten  log  cabins  on  a  flat  prairie,  a  straight  path  from  door  to  door, 
proving  the  sociability  of  the  housewives.  The  most  noticeable  object,  however, 
was  the  head  of  old  'Two  Fingers'  or  Sidominadotah,  the  Indian  chief  killed  by 
Lott,  which  was  stuck  on  a  pole  standing  against  the  side  of  the  hostelry,  the 
black  hair  clotted  with  blood  and  the  gruesome  face  turned  towards  the  road. 
Whether  this  was  to  show  the  hospitality  meted  out  to  the  guests  or  simply  an 
outside  decoration,  I  never  learned. 

"At  Homer  we  met  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Burkley  who  told  us  of  Fort 
Dodge,  that  from  this  time  on  the  earth  would  revolve  around  Fort  Dodge ; 
how  a  syndicate  of  unprincipled  political  speculators  with  the  backing  of  the 
administration  had  purchased  a  military  reservation  worth  a  half  million  dollars 
for  a  few  hundred.  This  tale  of  woe  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  upon  us, 
however.  We  started  at  once  for  Fort  Dodge,  which  place  we  reached  the  next 
forenoon.  The  only  people  I  remember  of  meeting  there  were  Major  and  J.  B. 
Williams,  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Captain  Miller  and  family,  two  brothers  named 
Young  and  John  M.  Hefley.  a  discharged  soldier.  The  second  day  after  our 
arrival  a  company  of  surveyors  returned  from  the  north,  having  been  robbed 
and  driven  out  by  the  Indians.  They  gave  a  glowing  description  of  this  section 
of  the  country,  thought  there  were  6,000  acres  of  timber  in  townships  94.  95 
and  96,  range  28  and  29.  This  was  just  the  country  we  were  looking  for.  so 
we  hired  an  extra  horse  and  wagon  by  putting  up  money  to  secure  the  owner  in 
the  safe  return  of  the  property,  borrowed  a  gun  and  bought  supplies.  A  young 
man  by  the  name  of  William  Smith  volunteered  to  come  with  us,  and  against 
the  remonstrances  of  Williams,  Miller  and  Hefley,  we  started  out  coming  up  on 
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the  east  side  of  the  river.  We  spent  our  first  night  in  Kossuth  county  July  9, 
1854,  some  two  miles  southeast  of  Algona,  on  what  is  known  as  King's  creek, 
after  carefully  investigating  the  surroundings  and  ascertaining  to  our  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Indians  had  all  left  the  country.  This  night,  just  before  sundown, 
while  we  were  on  the  bluff  estimating  the  acreage  of  timber  in  sight  along  the 
Des  Moines  river,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  in  nature  occurred  to 
us.  It  was  an  inverted  mirage,  a  reflection  of  the  whole  grove  appeared  inverted 
in  the  sky.  Its  great  beauty  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  colored  almost  like 
the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  We  watched  it  almost  with  awe  until  it  faded  away. 
Had  such  a  beautiful  picture  appeared  in  the  sky  to  Moses  when  from  the 
mountain  top  he  viewed  the  promised  land  we  certainly  would  have  had  several 
chapters  more  of  bible  history,  but  perhaps  the  mirage  was  not  inverted  when 
Moses  lived. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July  we  passed  over  the  site  of  Algona  and 
with  a  spade  investigated  the  nature  of  the  soil.  We  did  not  know  at  that  time 
that  all  Iowa  soil  was  good,  and  Asa  remarked  'I  think,  Ambrose,  this  is  the 
place  we  are  looking  for.'  Crossing  the  river  we  camped  again  on  the  spot 
where  the  Indians  had  robbed  the  surveyors.  From  here  I  followed  a  trail  to 
the  river  and  marked  on  a  large  Walnut  tree,  'Ambrose  A.  Call  claims  this  grove. 
July  10,  1854/ 

"We  reached  Fort  Dodge  on  our  return  July  11,  where  our  man  Smith  left 
us.  Asa  and  I  jogged  on  to  Rooncsborough.  From  that  place  there  was  a  mail 
east  carried  on  a  buckboard,  on  which  Asa  took  passage,  promising  to  return. 
I  remained  several  days  purchasing  my  outfit,  which  consisted  of  a  team  of  oxen, 
wagon,  tools,  camp  fixtures,  provisions  and  a  gun.  The  gun  I  got  of  Judge 
McFarland,  a  big  bored,  light  gun,  just  right  for  shooting  big  game  from  horse- 
back. On  my  return  to  Fort  Dodge  I  found  Win.  Smith  still  there  and  by 
offering  him  extra  inducements  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Kossuth  county  with 
me.  We  followed  the  trail  up  the  east  side  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  ford. 
Here  we  crossed  the  river  and  I  hitched  a  log  under  the  axle  of  the  wagon  to 
drag  down  the  grass  so  that  those  who  came  after  me  could  follow  my  trait.  We 
reached  the  edge  of  the  timber  near  where  Senator  Chubb's  farm  residence  is 
located,  two  miles  south  of  Algona,  about  the  last  of  July  and  here  we  built  our 
cabin.  It  was  14x16  feet  and  the  logs  were  as  large  as  two  men  could  raise. 
Asa  returned  towards  the  last  of  August  and  remained  a  week  or  ten  days  assist- 
ing in  marking  out  claims.  He  then  went  back  to  Iowa  City  and  in  the  following 
November  brought  up  his  wife.  My  cabin  had  a  door  made  of  puncheons  hewn 
from  basswood  logs,  a  one  sash  window  10x12,  a  chimney  made  of  sticks,  and 
mortar  made  of  yellow  clay;  the  fireplace  of  boulders  and  the  hearth  of  dirt.  In 
those  very  early  days  we  had  no  sod  houses.  Our  cabins  were  all  built  of  logs, 
just  as  our  great  grandfathers  in  the  green  mountain  state  built  them,  a  little 
improvement  on  the  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  learned  to  read  his  bible." 

In  a  previously  published  report  concerning  their  experiences  in  coming  to  the 
county,  Mr.  Call  said  that  the  next  morning  after  their  arrival  they  found  where 
the  Sioux  that  had  robbed  the  surveyors  and  frightened  them  out  of  the  county, 
had  been  encamped  but  a  short  time  before.  It  was  near  where  the  old  college 
building  used  to  stand  on  the  southern  edge  of  Algona.  Some  tepee  poles  were 
still  there  as  were  also  the  rude  racks  on  which  the  Indians  had  "jerked"  their 
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buffalo  and  elk  meat.  Then  he  went  on  to  say :  "There  had  been  a  large  band 
of  them ;  we  estimated  their  number  at  one  hundred  men,  but  we  afterward 
learned  that  our  estimate  was  far  too  low,  as  they  went  as  far  east  as  Lime  creek 
and  created  a  great  panic  among  the  settlers  as  far  south  as  Cedar  Falls  and 
Waterloo.  The  governor  promptly  ordered  out  the  state  militia  to  drive  them 
back.  Carriers  were  sent  out,  and  volunteers  to  the  number  of  some  200  gathered 
and  confronted  the  Indians  on  Lime  creek.  Both  parties  fortified  and  made 
faces  at  each  other  for  several  days.  Finally  one  old  trader  by  the  name  of 
Hewitt  volunteered  to  take  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  Indian  camp  and  try  to  find 
out  what  they  wanted.  The  Sioux,  after  becoming  satisfied  that  there  were  no 
Winncbagoes  in  the  ranks  of  the  whites,  agreed  to  turn  back.  In  their  retreat 
toward  the  upper  Missouri  they  crossed  the  Des  Moines  near  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  Fork  about  the  ioth  of  August,  fortunately  not  discovering  our  cabin. 
Our  party,  the  ioth  of  July,  passed  over  the  townsite  of  Algona,  crossed  the 
ri-  r  just  above  Blackford's  grove,  and  took  dinner  on  section  15  (Cresco)  at 
th  camp  where  the  surveyors  were  robbed.  We  then  went  down  the  river  on 
the  west  side,  crossing  Four  Mile  creek,  and  keeping  well  out  on  the  prairie 
struck  the  old  trail  at  the  ford  above  the  forks  and  reached  Fort  Dodge  the 
second  night." 

Mr.  Call  in  the  columns  of  the  Upper  Des  Moines  Republican,  December  3, 
1902,  threw  further  light  on  the  general  subject  under  consideration  by  the 
following  statements : 

"For  two  years  prior  to  my  coming  to  Kossuth  county  I  spent  most  of  my 
time  on  the  upper  Mississippi  river  around  Fort  Snelling  and  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Saint  Croix  river;  a  part  of  the  time  among  the  Indians,  Sioux  and 
Chippewas;  and  I  learned  a  great  deal  of  the  Indian  sign  language  and  quite  a 
few  words  both  of  Chippewa  and  Sioux.  The  sign  language  is  identically  the 
same  with  all  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  their  word  language  is 
very  different.  In  the  same  tribe  each  individual  has  his  own  pronunciation. 
A  buffalo  is  a  'titonka,'  or  'tionka,'  or  'tetonka,'  as  you  find  your  Indian. 
'Titonka'  also  means  a  cow  or  ox  or  most  anything  big;  a  big  white  man  is  at 
once  saluted  as  'titonka  wasecha,'  so  with  an  elk,  he  is  an  'humpa,'  or  'umpa,' 
or  'impah ;'  a  moccasin  or  mitten  or  anything  leather  is  also  called  'umpah.'  They 
have  no  written  language  to  hold  them  to  a  uniform  pronunciation,  and  besides 
have  all  manner  of  defects  in  their  speech,  with  usually  a  lazy  grunt  at  the  end  of 
every  word." 

CAPT.  W.  II.  INGHAM'S  REPORT 

"I  can  hardly  make  a  selection,"  said  Capt.  Ingham,  "that  will  be  more  suitable 
for  the  hour  (the  semi-centennial  celebration,  September  29,  1904)  and  that  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  of  interest  than  a  report  of  the  incidents  occurring  by  the 
way  when  first  coming  to  the  county  from  Cedar  Rapids  in  company  with  Mr. 
D.  E.  Stine  in  November,  1854,  and  so  on  until  I  became  a  permanent  resident 
in  the  county  in  January,  1855.  I  had  already  seen  a  small  section  of  the 
Des  Moines  river  valley  above  Fort  Dodge  only  a  few  months  before,  when 
traveling  through  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  with  a  party  of  four  on 
our  way  from  Council  Bluffs  back  to  Cedar  Rapids  by  way  of  Clear  Lake.  I 
was  so  favorably  impressed  at  the  time  with  its  general  appearance  and  with  its 
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excellent  soil  and  timber  and  the  great  abundance  of  game  that  I  decided  to 
return  soon  after  and  look  it  over  again,  more,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  the  extent  of  the  timber  lands  and  if  there  were  any  choice  tracts 
still  left  that  were  subject  to  cash  or  preemption  entry,  than  for  anything  else. 
I  icing  supplied  with  government  data,  showing  the  vacant  lands  and  the  entries 
already  made  near  the  river  in  llumlxjldt  county,  1  was  ready  for  a  start.  Mr. 
Stine,  who  wanted  to  find  a  good  location  of  timber  and  prairie  for  a  home, 
planned  to  go  with  me.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  we  were  off  on  horse- 
back, well  prepared  to  stay  wherever  we  might  choose  or  be  obliged  to  stop. 

"After  a  pleasant  five  days'  journey  we  brought  up  in  front  of  the  old 
Wahkonsa  House  at  Fort  Dodge  for  the  night.  Fortunately,  when  making 
inquiry  during  the  evening  for  some  one  well  posted  in  land  matters  on  the  river 
above,  F.dward  McKnight  came  in  from  his  cabin  near  the  Forks,  where  he  was 
living  with  Charles  liergh.  We  soon  learned  from  him  that  the  entered  tracts 
as  shown  by  our  plats  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  in  the  groves  that 
we  had  expected  to  examine.  When  making  further  inquiries  of  him  as  to 
timber  in  other  localities  he  mentioned  the  big  woods  in  Kossuth  county  on  the 
east  branch  as  being  the  most  desirable  section  of  the  country  to  go  for  the 
purpose  of  making  claims  as  the  lands  were  not  yet  on  the  market.  A  few 
settlers  had  already  gone  up  and  taken  claims,  as  he  had  learned,  but  he  presumed 
some  very  choice  ones  could  still  be  found,  Before  parting  for  the  night  he 
invited  us  to  go  back  with  him  in  the  morning  and  stop  at  their  cabin,  from 
which  we  could  look  over  the  timber  in  Humlioldt  county,  or  go  on  to  Kossuth, 
as  we  might  prefer.  We  arranged  to  do  so  and  had  a  fine  ride  to  the  cabin 
the  next  morning,  located  between  the  Forks  on  the  west  branch  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  grove,  just  below  Springvale.  Here  we  met  Charles  Itergh  for  the 
first  time  and  formed  an  acquaintance  that  lasted  until  he  moved  to  California, 
many  years  afterwards.  Their  cabin  was  the  only  one  in  the  county  above  the 
forks  of  the  river  and  at  the  time  the  only  one  we  saw  anywhere  within  its 
limits,  so  that  the  residents  of  the  county  were  not  numerous,  only  four,  as  we 
were  told.  While  at  dinner  I  made  inquiry  as  to  game  in  the  grove  or  not  far 
away.  Mr.  Bcrgh  said  there  were  plenty  of  deer,  but  so  far  they  had  not  been 
able  to  capture  one.  A  hunting  party  was  now  planned  for  all  to  go  out  after 
dinner  and  be  sure  not  to  come  back  without  something  to  show  for  it.  It  was 
very  fortunate  that  within  thirty  minutes  after  leaving  the  cabin  two  fine  deer 
come  bounding  nearby  through  the  timber  when  a  lucky  shot  brought  one  down. 
The  cabin  was  soon  supplied  with  plenty  of  choice  meat  for  a  most  bountiful 
supper  that  Mr.  Bergh  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare.  During  the  evening  we 
were  highly  entertained  by  Mr.  McKnight's  recitals  of  Shakespeare,  that  after- 
wards became  quite  famous,  and  his  interesting  experiences  with  the  Indians 
about  the  Forks.  The  next  morning  we  thought  best  to  go  on  to  Kossuth  and 
when  about  to  leave  Mr.  McKnight  asked  us  to  go  with  them  and  make  a  call 
on  their  two  German  neighbors,  who  were  living  on  the  east  branch  a  couple  of 
miles  away. 

"Of  course  we  accepted,  and  found  when  getting  there  that  they  were  living 
in  a  dugout  on  the  face  of  a  high  clay  bluff,  sloping  down  to  the  river  below. 
Near  the  top  of  the  bluff  they  had  set  a  door  and  a  frame  with  one  pane  of  glass 
for  light.    These  were  the  only  materials  used  in  its  make-up.    A  fireplace  was 
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dug  out  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  with  an  opening  up  through  and  out 
for  a  chimney.  Benches  of  clay  on  either  side  of  the  pathway  from  the  door 
to  the  fireplace,  some  ten  feet  away,  served  as  sleeping  hunks,  so  that  all  in  all 
it  was  a  very  cheaply  made  home  and  one  that  gave  good  protection  to  its 
occupants.  Here  we  found  August  Zahlten  and  Christian  Hackman,  who  made 
it  their  home  during  the  following  winter  and  spring,  and  then  came  to  Kossuth 
county  where  they  have  been  known  so  long  and  so  well.  Mr.  Zahlten  is  still 
living  (1904)  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  on  his  farm  a  couple  of  miles  above 
town  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  with  the  esteem  of  his  many  friends. 
Before  parting  with  them  at  the  dugout  Mr.  McKnight  asked  them  to  sing  us  a 
song.  They  went  out  in  front  of  the  door  while  the  audience  lined  up  in  the 
pathway  leading  to  the  top  of  the  bluff.  As  all  of  the  people  of  Humboldt 
county  were  supposed  to  be  present  it  became  a  very  important  affair.  After 
singing  'Die  Wacht  Am  Rhine'  in  fine  voice  and  with  great  vigor,  they  received 
a  genuine  outburst  of  applause  that  made  the  old  valley  ring,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  its  historv.  This,  followed  bv  another — 'Krambambuli' — with  still 
greater  energy  and  effect,  worked  the  audience  up  in  its  weird  surroundings  on 
that  bright,  mild,  November  morning  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  and  brought 
out  an  enthusiasm  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  more  pretentious  gathering. 
In  the  midst  of  good  cheer  we  parted  from  our  friends  who  had  entertained  us 
so  nicely  and  then  went  on  our  way. 

"During  the  day  we  noticed  the  more  desirable  timber  tracts  were  usually 
located  on  the  odd  numbered  sections  that  had  already  been  granted  to  the 
Des  Moines  River  Improvement  Company  and  so  were  out  of  the  market. 
Toward  evening  we  came  to  the  first  evidence  of  any  settlement  in  Kossuth 
county,  it  being  an  unfinished  cabin  in  front  of  the  old  Edwards  grove  and 
occupied  by  Malachi  Clark  and  family.  When  asking  him  if  he  could  keep  us 
for  the  night  he  replied  the  cabin  was  already  well  filled  and  then  advised  us  to 
follow  a  trail  nearby  for  about  two  miles,  leading  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Call, 
who  was  'well  fixed  to  keep  strangers.'  This  was  our  first  introduction  to  the 
name  of  Mr.  Call.  When  riding  up  in  front  of  the  cabin  located  on  the  edge  of 
the  grove  on  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  Chubb  Bros.'  farm,  expecting  to  meet 
another  typical  pioneer,  we  were  quite  surprised  when  we  were  met  so  politely 
by  a  well-dressed  gentleman  who  asked  us  if  we  would  not  alight  and  stop  with 
them  over  night.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  us  more  than  this  kind  reception 
after  a  long  and  tedious  day's  ride.  As  we  learned  afterward,  we  were  the  first 
persons  from  the  outside  world  to  call  at  their  cabin  after  Mrs.  Call's  arrival 
several  weeks  before,  which  will  in  part  explain  the  enthusiastic  manner  of  our 
reception.  During  the  evening  we  learned  from  Mr.  Call  that  there  was  a  large 
grove  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  above,  that  was  still  unclaimed 
and  that  it  probably  would  afford  the  best  chance  for  Mr.  Stine  to  secure  a 
good  claim.  He  then  explained  to  us  that  his  brother  Ambrose  was  away  on 
business  else  one  of  them  would  go  with  us  and  show  us  about.  He  finally,  with 
Mrs.  Call's  consent,  told  us  that  he  would  go  with  us  in  the  morning  as  far  as 
Dick  Parrot's,  whose  claim  was  about  a  mile  away  from  the  grove,  and  then 
turn  us  over  to  him  to  look  after  our  wants.  We  were  off  quite  early  with  Mr. 
Call  in  the  lead  on  a  well  beaten  Indian  trail,  near  the  present  Chubb  road, 
leading  us  down  to  the  river  ford  and  then  to  the  Blackford  grove.    Here  we 
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left  the  trail  and  came  up  to  the  level  of  the  prairie  and  stopped.  While  my 
attention  was  turned  to  a  couple  of  deer  that  had  been  startled  out  from  the 
plum  thicket  just  east  of  the  grove  Mr.  Call  seemed  to  be  earnestly  looking 
away  to  the  east;  and  then  in  his  almost  dramatic  style  said:  'Here  is  where  my 
brother  Ambrose  and  myself  propose  to  build  a  city.'  He  evidently  had  in  mind 
a  large  city,  one  that  would  not  only  take  in  the  Algona  of  today,  but  perhaps 
a  much  greater  Algona  yet  to  be.  Who  can  tell?  Much  to  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Stine,  who  could  not  see  any  inducement  here  for  such  people  to  remain,  we 
now  know  what  they  were  here  for.  After  approving  of  the  site  chosen  for  a 
city,  an  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  Parrot  cabin.  He  then  told  Mr.  Parrot 
the  object  of  our  calling  and  asked  him  to  look  after  our  wants.  Just  before 
starting  out  for  home  he  said  that  he  felt  it  to  be  quite  unsafe  and  even  hazardous 
for  Mrs.  Call  to  be  left  alone  at  the  cabin,  as  straggling  Indians  were  apt  to  be 
prowling  about  at  almost  any  time. 

"From  here  it  became  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  grove  with  a  stream,  now 
known  as  Black  Cat  creek,  dividing  it  in  about  two  equal  parts.  We  now  made 
a  thorough  examination  by  riding  about  and  through  it,  some  three  hundred 
acres  of  choice  black  walnut  and  burr  oak  timber.  Mr.  Stine  was  well  pleased 
with  his  apparent  good  luck,  and  then  took  the  first  step  to  establish  his  right  by 
going  to  a  prominent  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  grove  and  then  plainly  writing  with 
a  lead  pencil  where  the  bark  had  been  blazed  away,  as  follows:  'This  grove  on 
section  24-96-29  is  claimed  by  D.  E.  Stine  of  Cedar  Rapids  on  this  25th  day  of 
November,  1854.'  He  now  had  the  opportunity  before  him  of  becoming  a  much 
richer  man  than  he  was  a  few  hours  before.  His  right  was  unquestionable 
under  pioneer  rules  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in  which  to  make  settlement. 
We  now  arranged  with  Mr.  Parrot  to  see  that  the  claim  was  kept  good  until 
March  1st,  by  which  time  Mr.  Stine  would  be  able  to  return  and  bring  his 
family  with  him,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  if  for  any  unseen  cause  he 
should  fail  to  do  so  and  perfect  his  claim  that  I  would  be  likely  to  come  back 
and  take  it  for  myself.  With  this  well  understood  we  left  him  and  went  back  to 
the  Call  cabin. 

"Mr.  Call  now  asked  us  to  look  over  the  timber  below  before  leaving,  which  we 
did  on  the  next  day  as  far  down  as  the  townsite  of  Irvington  and  then  back,  taking 
in  Purcell  creek  and  the  groves  on  the  cast  side.  From  this  examination  and 
from  what  we  noticed  on  the  river  above  we  were  well  convinced  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  county  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  settlement. 
Having  accomplished  the  object  of  our  coming,  we  were  ready  the  next  morning, 
November  27th,  to  begin  our  homeward  ride.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  start 
Mrs.  Call  said  to  me:  '1  wish  you  would  give  me  your  dog,'  (a  fine  large  setter) 
'as  he  would  be  so  much  company  for  me  and  help  me  in  passing  away  the  time.' 
I  told  her  I  knew  of  no  one  to  whom  I  would  be  more  pleased  to  offer  him,  if 
we  were  to  be  separated,  than  to  her,  at  the  same  time  telling  her  that  I  thought 
her  chance  of  getting  him  would  be  rather  slim,  as  Mr.  Bayliss  of  Council  Bluffs 
only  a  few  months  before  had  made  an  offer  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  him 
and  was  then  told  that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  Council  Bluffs  to  buy  him. 
We  now,  after  taking  leave  of  our  friends  and  Mrs.  Call's  parting  request  to 
Mr.  Stine  to  be  sure  and  come  back  soon  and  bring  his  family,  mounted  our 
horses  and  were  on  our  way. 
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"When  near  the  A.  J.  Jones  farm  in  Cresco  township  our  attention  was  called 
to  a  fine  bunch  of  elk  standing  on  a  summit  some  distance  away  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  They  held  our  attention  closely  as  they  made  a  pretty  picture 
with  their  glistening  coats  and  fine  antlers  in  the  bright  morning  sunshine.  When 
about  passing  them  by  a  mile  or  more  away  we  decided  to  unload  our  surplus 
stuff  at  a  section  corner  nearby  and  then  try  and  capture  one,  or  at  least  give 
them  chase  and  so  add  interest  to  our  trip.  We  knew  full  well  with  our  tired- 
out  horses  and  the  poor  equipments  at  hand  that  we  stood  but  little  chance,  if 
any,  in  getting  or  even  harming  one  in  any  way.  When  ready  Mr.  Stine  bore 
around  to  the  south,  keeping  a  mile  or  more  away,  while  I  did  the  same  at  the 
north  until  we  were  opposite  of  each  other.  We  now  rode  slowly  toward  them, 
keeping  down  closely  on  our  horses  so  as  not  to  get  their  attention.  When  I  was 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  away  they  became  alarmed  and  started  off  at  a  rapid 
pace  in  an  easterly  course  and  then  bore  off  north  and  so  around  to  the  northwest. 
This  gave  me  quite  an  advantage  as  I  took  the  inner  part  of  a  large  circle  they 
were  making  and  yet  I  could  not  lessen  the  distance  between  us.  When  passing 
by  without  any  possible  chance  of  getting  any  nearer  I  gave  them  a  parting  shot 
with  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  held  well  up  and  quite  a  distance  in  front  all  by 
guess,  as  a  person  might  throw  a  stone,  and  then  waited  for  the  effect  without  the 
least  hope  of  success.  My  surprise  must  be  imagined  when  seeing  the  band 
quickly  separate  and  then  one  of  the  largest  tumbling  to  the  ground.  The  ounce 
ball  had  done  its  work  in  knocking  him  down  but  he  soon  regained  his  feet  and 
then  took  on  after  the  band  that  was  still  in  sight.  He  became  weary  after 
going  three  or  four  miles  and  then  made  a  stop  in  some  tall  grass.  My  dog, 
Frank,  in  the  meantime  had  taken  no  interest  in  the  chase  and  appeared  to  be 
wondering  why  I  should,  with  an  animal  not  covered  with  feathers  and  that 
could  not  fly,  and  so  followed  on  after  us  some  twenty  rods  or  more  away.  I 
now  rode  up  carefully  within  shot  range  of  the  wounded  elk.  Frank  for  some 
reason  had  come  through  the  tall  grass  unnoticed  by  me  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  as  fate  would  have  it,  just  at  the  moment  I  fired  he  sprang  at  the  throat  of 
the  elk,  causing  him  to  raise  his  head,  and  so  was  shot  instead.  The  elk  rallied 
and  went  on  again  while  Frank  came  to  me,  well  knowing  what  the  result  would 
be. 

"Mr.  Stine,  who  had  overtaken  me,  was  pained  to  learn  that  Frank  had  been 
shot  and  then  hurried  off  on  the  chase  with  a  parting  request  from  me  to  follow 
the  elk  until  I  came.  I  then  stayed  with  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  loyal 
dogs  that  I  had  ever  known  until  his  death.  And  so  we  finally  parted  in  a 
suitable  place  where  he  was  left  as  if  in  quiet  sleep  in  the  home  of  the  prairie 
birds  that  he  had  liked  to  trail  and  find  so  well. 

"The  hour  of  the  day,  the  distance  out  in  the  prairie  and  the  elk  still  on  his 
feet  reminded  me  there  was  no  time  to  spare  and  so  I  was  off  again,  going 
to  where  I  had  last  seen  Mr.  Stine,  near  Lotts  creek.  Not  finding  him  I  then 
went  to  a  high  summit  not  far  away,  from  which  a  large  scope  of  country 
could  be  covered.  After  a  careful  search  for  some  little  time  in  almost  all  direc- 
tions I  finally  was  very  fortunate  in  catching  sight  of  him  as  he  was  passing  over 
a  high  roll  of  land  a  few  miles  to  the  east.  I  was  not  long  in  overtaking  him  and 
then  learned  that  he  had  fired  his  only  shot  on  the  run,  without  effect  more  than 
to  increase  the  speed.   The  elk  was  becoming  quite  weak  by  this  time  and  soon 
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afterward  stopped,  when  a  shot  brought  him  to  the  ground.  And  so  ended  the 
long  and  exciting  chase,  making  it  the  capture  of  the  first  elk  and  the  taking  of 
the  first  elk  antlers  ever  made  in  Kossuth  county  by  any  settler  of  the  county.  We 
hurriedly  dressed  out  one  of  the  hind  quarters  and  packed  it  on  the  saddle  of  the 
pony,  raised  the  head  high  up  supported  by  the  antlers,  took  the  number  of  the 
section  from  a  nearby  corner  j*>st  and  then  were  off  for  the  Call  cabin  once  more, 
where  we  reported  not  long  after  dark.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Call  were  quite  surprised 
to  see  us  back  so  soon,  but  were  well  pleased  to  learn  of  our  success  in  the  chase 
as  shown  by  the  supply  of  meat  brought  in.  I  now  told  Mr.  Call  where  he  could 
find  the  balance  of  the  meat  so  that  he  went  out  the  next  day  and  brought  it  in, 
also  the  antlers,  which  were  used  for  a  gun  rack  in  our  cabin  after  its  com- 
pletion. 

"In  the  morning  we  made  our  second  start  from  Mr.  Call's,  taking  a  choice 
piece  of  meat  with  us  for  our  friends  at  the  Forks,  picked  up  our  goods  at  the 
section  corner  where  they  had  been  left  the  day  before  (when  starting  on  the 
chase)  and  reached  the  Humboldt  cabin  safely  at  an  early  hour.  During  the 
evening  we  had  an  interesting  time  with  our  old  friends  in  an  exchange  of 
frontier  happenings. 

"From  here,  with  fine  weather  and  good  roads"  we  had  a  good  trip  back  to 
Cedar  Rapids.  From  now  on  we  heard  considerable  talk  from  Mr.  Stine,  then 
proprietor  of  the  Empire  House,  about  his  Kossuth  county  claim,  in  which  Mrs. 
Stine  did  not  seem  to  take  very  much  interest.  In  the  early  part  of  January  he 
came  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  unable  to  persuade  Mrs.  Stine  to  go  with 
him  to  so  new  a  country,  and  that  he  would  like  to  release  all  right  of  his  claim 
to  me  I  told  him  if  that  was  so  I  would  go  and  take  it  myself.  Needing  some 
one  to  go  with  me.  I  asked  A.  L.  Scelcy  if  he  would  like  to  go  and  secure  a 
claim  in  the  new  country  He  answered  'yes'  but  there  wrcrc  several  reasons  why 
he  coidd  not.  When  finding  out  what  they  were,  I  asked  if  he  could  lie  ready 
to  go  in  two  days  if  the  reasons  should  be  cared  for.  He  said  he  could  and  then 
went  to  work  to  be  ready.  Arrangements  were  then  made  with  Joseph  W.  Moore 
for  a  team  to  haul  our  goods.  When  ready  to  start  the  next  morning  he  came 
to  me  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  the  team 
and  wagon.  I  answered  'No,  if  you  have  no  confidence  in  your  man  why  should 
I?  And  we  must  know  at  once  if  the  team  can  go.'  He  soon  made  arrangements 
and  then  let  us  know  that  he  would  be  the  driver  himself.  Nothing  could  have 
suited  us  better  than  the  change.  Everything  went  off  quitcly  from  now  on. 
When  in  Hardin  county  I  killed  a  deer  near  the  road  and  took  it  w  ith  us  to  Skunk- 
grove  where  we  were  to  camp  over  night.  This  was  the  first  experience  that 
Mr.  Moore  had  ever  had  camping  out.  He  was  so  delighted  that  he  was  up 
nearly  all  night  roasting  venison  at  the  end  of  a  stick  and  singing  songs,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  enjovable  times  he  ever  had,  evidently  his  first  'Call  from  the 
wild.' 

"From  here  we  reached  the  Parrot  cabin  on  January  15th.  After  leaving 
us,  Mr.  Moore  went  back  to  Cedar  Rapids  with  such  a  good  opinion  of  the 
Des  Moines  country  that  he  sold  his  farm  near  the  rapids  and  returned  the 
following  April  and  bought  the  Parrot  claim.  Seeley  and  I  after  getting  fully 
installed  in  the  Parrot  cabin,  went  to  work  getting  out  material  for  our  cabin 
on  the  section  24,  96-29,  the  first  to  be  built  in  Union  township." 
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EXPERIENCE  OF   MALACHI  CLARK 

Malachi  Clark  was  another  of  the  1854  settlers.  The  account  of  his  move- 
ments in  reaching  Kossuth  presents  a  series  of  experiences  which  hundreds  of 
others,  who  subsequently  followed  along  the  trail,  met  with  in  similar  trials  and 
vexations.  He  was  not  a  Hoosier,  as  has  generally  been  believed,  but  was  born 
in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  in  the  county  of  Pasquotank,  April  17,  1797. 
Coming  West  he  settled  in  Floyd  county  in  the  spring  of  1853.  He  and  his  son 
William  G.  took  claims  but  as  they  arrived  too  late  to  put  in  crops  they  moved  in 
October  to  Lynn  county  with  but  little  of  this  world's  goods.  While  there  they 
managed  to  sell  their  claims  for  $250.  This  ready  cash  came  as  a  great  blessing 
to  them.  It  enabled  them  to  get  better  prepared  to  move  on  further  into  the 
unsettled  portions  of  the  country.  Malachi  had  one  horse  and  his  son  managed 
to  trade  him  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  They  were  now  comparatively  rich,  at  least 
forehanded  enough  to  start  on  the  road  again.  They  had  a  chance  to  move  to 
another  location  and  have  a  team  with  which  to  operate.  With  the  ox  team,  an 
old  wagon  and  a  part  of  the  money  they  had  received  for  their  claims,  they 
started  April  25,  1854,  for  Fort  Dodge,  where  nearly  every  one  went  first  to 
inquire  about  lands  in  this  section  of  the  state.  In  going  there  they  came  by  the 
way  of  Des  Moines.  They  reached  Fort  Dodge  on  the  third  of  May.  There  they 
found  Major  Williams  running  a  little  store.  There  were  three  families  repre- 
senting the  town,  the  Millers,  the  Scotts  and  the  Van  Cloves.  As  the  soldiers 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  fort  and  sent  to  another  post  the  Clarks  took 
possession  of  one  of  the  military  cabins  and  stayed  there  over  night.  The  next 
day  they  moved  up  the  river  to  the  forks  and  camped  there  a  couple  of  nights. 
After  investigating  the  conditions  they  came  on  up  to  where  Dakota  City  is  now 
located.  There  they  stayed  one  day  and  two  nights.  There  was  some  hesitancy  in 
going  farther  north  at  that  time,  so  on  the  7th  they  returned  to  Fort  Dodge. 
There  they  stayed  but  a  single  night  and  then  started  north  again.  After  they 
had  gone  nine  miles  the  axle  of  the  wagon  broke  and  left  them  in  a  dilemma. 
They  managed  to  get  their  belongings  to.  a  cabin  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  road  and  there  they  stayed  for  about  two  months  and  a  half.  Once 
more  they  headed  for  the  south  and  reached  Fort  Dodge  on  July  9th,  where 
they  rented  a  house  of  Major  Williams  and  where  they  stayed  until  August  25th, 
when  they  finally  struck  out  for  the  wilds  of  Kossuth,  arriving  August  27,  1854. 
Had  Malachi  Clark  and  his  son  William  brought  their  families  to  this  county 
instead  of  going  to  Fort  Dodge  the  last  time  they  would  have  been  the  first 
settlers  and  had  a  chance  of  claiming  the  big  grove  which  later  was  in  the  Algona 
settlement.  On  the  9th  day  of  July,  when  they  reached  Fort  Dodge  on  their 
last  trip  towards  the  south,  the  Call  brothers  were  entering  this  county  as  the 
first  settlers  and  getting  their  choice  claims  in  the  finest  groves. 

SIDE-LIGHT  PARAGRAPHS 

The  foregoing  reports  of  the  experiences  of  the  1854  settlers  in  coming  to 
the  county  contain  frequent  references  to  certain  persons,*  places  and  events  that 
demand  a  more  extended  notice  to  enable  the  reader  to  better  comprehend  the 
conditions  in  this  part  of  the  state  at  that  period.  Side-light  information,  bearing 
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upon  interesting  subjects  to  which  these  pioneers  simply  alluded  in  telling  their 
stories,  is  herewith  given  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  cumbersome  foot-notes 
appearing  on  the  pages  of  the  text  for  the  purpose  of  explanation. 

The  frequent  mention  of  the  little  log  village  of  Fort  Dodge  indicates  to  a 
certain  extent  the  importance  which  that  place  sustained  to  this  portion  of  the 
state  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  later.  As  it  was  the  point  at  which  much 
definite  information  could  be  gained  about  the  quality  of  lands  in  the  more 
unsettled  parts  of  the  state,  it  became  the  concentrating  place  for  land  seekers, 
and  the  place  from  which  they  diverged  to  secure  their  locations.  It  was  the 
gateway  to  the  County  of  Kossuth  where  about  6500  acres  of  timber  were  grow- 
ing upon  the  streams,  where  buffalos,  elk,  deer  and  other  game  were  sporting 
upon  the  prairies,  where  not  a  furrow  had  been  turned  in  the  fertile  drift-soil, 
and  where  the  acres  were  awaiting  the  settlers  to  come  and  claim  them.  Had 
the  names  of  those  who  passed  through  that  place  on  their  road  to  Kossuth  been 
placed  upon  a  tablet  there,  the  list  would  have  been  lengthy  and  one  of  interest. 

The  name  "Fort  Dodge"  to  our  earliest  pioneers  had  a  significance  other  than 
that  of  implying  a  village.  Prior  to  the  first  settlements  being  made  in  this 
county  it  signified  a  military  post  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  where  troops 
were  stationed  as  a  protection  against  the  savage  Sioux  who  were  continually 
interfering  with  the  work  of  the  government  surveyors,  driving  away  settlers  and 
committing  depredations  which  retarded  the  growth  of  settlements  in  the  unsettled 
parts  of  the  state.  The  first  act  taken  to  establish  a  fort  at  that  place  was  early 
in  the  spring  of  1849  when  the  military  authorities  ordered  Colonel  Mason  of 
the  Sixth  U.  S.  infantry  to  investigate  conditions  and  select  the  most  desirable 
location  for  the  fort  on  the  upper  DesMoines  river.  He  finally  chose  a  spot 
on  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  famous  "Neutral  Ground,"  which  by  the  1830 
treaty  separated  the  warring  Sioux  on  the  north  from  the  cunning  and  revenge- 
ful Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  south.  In  the  spring  of  1850  a  detachment  of  the 
Sixth  infantry  under  command  of  Maj.  Samuel  Woods  was  sent  to  the  selected 
location  to  erect  the  fort.  By  the  middle  of  November  they  had  built  twelve 
log  houses  for  their  quarters  and  had  made  other  improvements  for  protection. 
The  government  established  a  reservation,  on  which  the  fortification  was  erected, 
four  miles  in  width  and  eight  in  length.  The  name  then  given  to  the  stronghold 
was  Fort  Clark,  but  later  it  was  changed  to  that  of  Fort  Dodge  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Henry  Dodge,  United  States  senator  from  Wisconsin.  After  the  Sioux  had 
relinquished  all  their  claims  to  land  in  Iowa  and  Southern  Minnesota  to  the 
government  in  1851,  the  administration  deemed  it  useless  to  continue  maintaining 
troops  at  Fort  Dodge.  They  remained  there,  however,  until  by  previous  order 
they  abandoned  the  fort  in  October,  1853,  less  than  a  year  before  the  Calls  passed 
through  the  place  en  route  for  Kossuth.  These  soldiers  were  ordered  to  move 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  and  erect  another  fort  at  the  junction 
of  the  Rock  and  Minnesota  rivers,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  government's 
new  purchase  from  the  Sioux.  The  works  they  erected  there  became  known  as 
Fort  Ridgley. 

Who  was  this  Major  Williams  whose  name  occurs  in  the  reports  of  the  Calls, 
Ingham  and  Clark  ?  He  was  the  one  man  at  Fort  Dodge  with  whom  every  settler 
in  these  parts  loved  to  converse  and  from  whom  they  sought  information  before 
taking  any  chances  in  entering  a  section  of  country  where  roving  bands  of  Indians 
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were  liable  to  appear  at  any  time.  He  was  a  Pennsylvania  German  democrat 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  militia  of  his  native  state.  He  came  with  the 
soldiers  in  1850  to  Fort  Clark  (Dodge),  having  received  the  appointment  as 
sutler  at  the  post.  When  the  soldiers  left  the  fort  in  1853  he  was  practically 
out  of  a  job.  A  few  days  after  the  detachment  left  there  one  soldier  returned 
to  take  care  of  the  several  log  buildings.  The  Major  learning  that  this  soldier 
was  under  the  pay  of  the  officers,  reasoned  that  they  were  taking  steps  to  become 
the  owners  of  the  site  of  the  fort  themselves.  Learning  also  that  the  site  was 
on  ground  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Des  Moines  River  Improvement  Com- 
pany, he  with  others  bought  the  same  and  entered  much  land  adjoining.  He 
platted  the  townsite  of  Fort  Dodge  in  March,  1854,  and  became  the  first  post- 
master. He  lived  there,  a  man  of  popularity  and  influence,  until  February,  1874, 
when  his  death  occurred,  mourned  by  friends  far  and  wide. 

The  route  from  Fort  Dodge  to  this  county  followed  by  the  first  settlers  was 
up  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  the  junction  of  the  east  and  the  west  forks  in 
Humboldt  county,  crossing  at  the  ford  on  the  east  branch  and  then  on  up  past 
where  Dakota  City  is  located,  to  Kossuth,  arriving  for  a  stopping  place  along  the 
timber  between  the  present  Chubb  farm  residence  and  the  M.  D.  L.  Parsons 
home.  Just  how  the  Call  brothers  got  over  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
spent  the  first  night  in  the  grove  near  the  D.  W.  King  farm  residence  is  not  on 
record  that  can  be  found.  But  it  is  known  that  they  came  up  a  portion  of  the 
way  from  Fort  Dodge  following  the  old  "Military  Road,"  made  by  the  soldiers 
when  they  abandoned  the  fort  in  1853  and  moved  their  heavy  camp  equipage  to 
Fort  Ridgley. 

As  has  been  explained  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  Sioux  Indians  whom  the 
first  settlers  in  this  county  encountered  had  no  business  on  Iowa  soil.  The  govern- 
ment in  185 1  had  made  a  treaty  with  them  and  purchased  all  their  claims  to  the 
land.  But  there  being  no  force  here  to  prevent  their  coming  they  came  whenever 
they  so  desired,  terrifying  the  settlers  with  their  hideous  presence.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  helpless  women  and  children  of  those  early  years  that  so  many  men 
in  the  settlement  had  courage  and  tact  to  handle  them.  These  men  were  used 
to  following  the  blazed  trail  and  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
might  arise.  The  "braves"  of  the  Sioux  tribes  were  dastardly  cowards  as  com- 
pared with  the  pioneer  men  of  this  county  who  went  into  their  camps  and  ordered 
them  away  from  the  settlement.  That  was  frontier  life,  and  the  making  of  early 
history  for  Kossuth. 

In  telling  about  his  experiences  in  coming  to  the  county,  Ambrose  A.  Call 
refers  to  his  seeing  the  head  of  Sidominadotah — the  old  chief  whom  Lott  had 
murdered — stuck  upon  a  pole  at  a  hotel  at  Homer.  That  man  Lott  has  a  history 
which  is  by  no  means  enviable.  He  was  a  rude,  uncultured  outlaw  who  during 
the  latter  40's  lived  in  a  cabin  with  his  family  at  the  mouth  of  Boone  river,  trading 
whiskey  for  furs  with  the  Indians  and  stealing  their  ponies  for  a  pastime.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  the  Indians  came  to  his  cabin  and  demanded  whiskey  from  his 
wife,  but  she  refused  to  let  them  have  any.  Becoming  furious  they  ordered  the 
family  away  as  they  did  also  Lott  on  his  return.  On  his  refusal  to  leave  they 
burned  his  cabin  and  killed  his  stock.  Getting  scared  he  fled  to  Boone,  leaving 
his  family  to  take  care  of  themselves.  His  little  son  Milton  in  attempting  to 
follow  him  was  frozen  to  death  after  he  had  traveled  twenty  miles. 
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Lott,  after  wandering  around  from  place  to  place,  drove  through  Fort  Dodge 
one  day  during  the  year  1852,  having  in  his  wagon  a  barrel  of  whiskey  and  some 
household  goods.  He  was  on  his  way  northward  looking  for  a  new  location. 
He  came  on  north  until  he  reached  what  is  now  section  16  in  Humboldt  township, 
Humboldt  county,  and  there  built  a  cabin  in  the  grove.  He  made  a  clearing  of  a 
few  acres  in  the  timber  and  raised  a  garden.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
the  troops  at  Fort  Dodge  he  had  settled  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  civilization 
and  away  from  all  protection.  He  maintained  a  trading  post,  exchanging 
whiskey  as  usual  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  There  he  seemed  to  live  contentedly 
without  neighbors.  The  liquor  he  hauled  up  from  Oskaloosa  by  the  barrel  or  in 
kegs.  While  living  there  Lott  committed  a  foul  murder  which  indirectly  became 
a  part  of  Kossuth  county  history.  Inkpadutah  was  the  Sioux  chief  who  had  the 
most  to  do  in  driving  him  and  his  family  from  the  mouth  of  the  Boone  river  and 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  son.  In  January  1854,  this  chief  had  a 
brother  Sidominadotah,  who  was  the  chief  of  a  band  camping  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lott's  cabin  home.  This  band  had  their  tepees  pitched  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Des 
Moines  on  section  4,  in  what  is  now  Grove  township.  Lott  decided  that  the 
favorable  time  had  come;  so  he  loaded  up  his  valuables  and  sent  his  family  with 
them  to  the  settlements  below.  When  they  had  started  he  cut  across  the  hills 
for  the  Indian  camp.  On  arriving  he  informed  the  aged  Indian  chief  that  he 
had  seen  many  buffaloes  grazing  over  the  hills  on  the  high  ground  and  proposed 
that  both  go  and  kill  some  of  them.  On  the  way  he  stepped  behind  the  chief  and 
shot  him  dead.  Then  going  back  to  the  camp  he  killed  the  chief's  squaw,  two 
of  his  children,  and  a  young  squaw  and  her  children.  Early  reports  of  this 
slaughter  were  to  the  effect  that  Lott  threw  all  the  bodies  into  a  creek  which 
caused  it  to  become  known  as  "Bloody  Run."  The  head  of  this  chief  was  the 
one  Mr.  Call  had  seen  on  the  top  of  a  pole  at  Homer.  Some  trapper  must  have 
fished  it  out  of  the  water  and  taken  it  to  that  place.  While  Lott  was  getting  in 
his  murderous  work  one  of  Sidominadotah 's  sons,  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  escaped 
by  hiding.  This  was  Jos-pa-do-tah,  who  later  spent  some  time  about  Algona 
bunking  in  the  cabin  with  Lewis  H.  Smith  and  others,  and  also  stopping  in  the 
cabin  with  D.  W.  King.  Lott  after  burning  his  own  cabin,  overtook  his  family 
before  they  had  gone  very  far  and  left  for  the  West.  Report  has  it  that  he  was 
killed  on  the  plains  while  pretending  to  act  as  a  guide  to  a  party  of  emigrants, 
but  in  reality  misleading  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  murdered. 

Inkpadutah,  after  trying  to  have  Lott  brought  to  justice  and  failing,  awaited 
his  chance  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  white  settlement  as  Lott  had  gone  beyond 
his  reach.  As  it  was  his  band  that  massacred  the  innocent  settlers  at  Spirit  Lake 
three  years  later,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  caused  as  the  result  of  Lott's 
treachery  and  murder,  a  few  months  before  the  arrival  of  Kossuth's  1854  pioneers. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  rob  the  Call  brothers  of  the  credit  justly  due 
them  for  having  been  the  first  to  make  claims  to  land  in  the  county.  Articles  at 
various  times  have  been  published,  tending  to  prove  that  others  were  here  before 
them  who  marked  trees  according  to  pioneer  regulations  to  establish  their 
priority  of  right  to  timber  tracts.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  Ambrose  A. 
Call  in  later  years  confessed  that  when  they  came  they  found  the  claim  marks 
of  others  on  trees  in  the  grove  south  of  Algona  and  that  they  obliterated  these 
marks  and  put  fresh  ones  on  for  themselves,  when  they  first  arrived.   To  correct 
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this  false  impression  Mr.  Call  had  published  in  the  December  3,  1902,  issue  of 
the  Upper  Des  Moines  Republican,  a  statement  which  should  forever  settle  the 
disputed  point  in  controversy.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"I  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  which  later  might  be  taken  as  true  and  get  into 
the  history  of  the  county.  Some  friend  recently  sent  me  a  publication  from 
Belmond,  Wright  county,  in  which  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  Mr.  Hunt,  I  believe, 
states  in  a  very  interesting  article  that  her  father  and  one  Mr.  Overacker  explored 
the  country  west  and  made  claims  in  1853,  where  the  city  of  Algona  and  also 
Spirit  Lake  now  stand.  She  says  further  that  they  intended  to  return  and  hold 
them,  but  upon  their  return  heard  of  the  Indian  troubles  around  Clear  Lake  and 
the  killing  of  Captain  Hewitt's  Winnebago  boy  and  were  deterred  through  fear 
of  the  Indians.  By  reference  to  history  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  trouble 
spoken  of  occurred  in  July,  1854  and  their  return  was  subsequent  to  that  event. 
I  have  on  the  margin  of  an  old  book  this  notice :  'July  28th,  I  find  upon  my  return 
two  parties,  named  Overacker  and  Hunt,  have  during  my  absence,  marked  out 
claims  on  sections  11  and  12,  south  of  Asa's  claim.'  I  had  my  cabin  raised  at 
that  time  and  was  living  on  my  claim.  No  one  made  claims  in  Kossuth  county 
prior  to  the  settlement  made  by  my  brother  and  myself." 

The  robbing  of  the  surveyor's  camp  by  the  Indians,  is  incidentally  referred  to 
by  the  1854  arrivals,  whose  experiences  in  coming  to  the  county  are  presented  in 
the  form  of  reports  in  this  chapter.  That  event  occurred  on  the  2d  day  of  July 
of  that  year.  Colonel  Ellis  and  Captain  Leach  who  were  engaged  in  surveying  the 
north  part  of  township  95  had  their  camp  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  15 
in  what  is  now  Cresco  township,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  present  home  of 
Alex.  Brown.  A  band  of  Sioux  who  had  come  into  that  portion  of  the  county 
about  that  time  discovered  the  camp  and  made  away  with  everything  in  sight. 
This  party,  not  wishing  to  have  a  clash  with  the  red  skins,  while  no  white  set- 
tlers were  in  the  county,  picked  up  their  instruments  and  went  to  Fort  Dodge 
where  they  told  the  Calls  what  had  happened  only  a  few  clays  before. 

William  Miller's  name  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  reports  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  to  justify  some  explanation  as  to  who  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing  at 
Fort  Dodge.  Previous  to  1854,  when  the  first  settlement  began  to  form  over  on 
the  Cresco  side  of  the  river,  there  had  been  only  two  cabins  between  this  county  and 
Fort  Dodge.  These  were  rival  trading  posts  conducted  by  private  parties.  At 
both  places  the  Indians  exchanged  their  goods  for  other  articles.  One  was  the 
home  of  the  infamous  Henry  Lott  in  Humboldt  county.  When  leaving  the  coun- 
try, after  murdering  the  family  of  Sidominadotah,  he  burned  his  cabin  and  made 
good  his  escape.  One  lonely  cabin  was  all  that  then  stood  between  here  and  Fort 
Dodge.  That  was  the  one  where  William  Miller  lived,  six  miles  north  of  that 
place,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  During  the  time  the  soldiers  were  at  the  fort 
he  maintained  his  little  trading  post  with  little  fear.  When  the  detachment 
abandoned  the  barracks  in  the  fall  of  1853  and  went  up  into  Minnesota  to  build 
another  fort,  the  Indians  assumed  a  more  warlike  appearance  and  became  more 
daring.  Feeling  that  his  life  was  endangered  by  remaining  at  his  cabin,  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  Fort  Dodge  where  he  often  had  conversations  with  those  coming 
to  this  county.  All  the  early  settlers  knew  Billy  Miller,  knew  where  his  cabin 
was  located  and  knew  something  about  the  story  of  his  frontier  life  at  that 
point.    During  the  past  fifty  years  civilization  has  transformed  the  route,  lead- 
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ing  northward  past  his  cabin  into  this  section  of  the  state,  from  one  fraught  with 
danger  into  one  where  evidences  of  peace  and  prosperity  arc  to  l>e  seen  all  along 
the  way. 

The  references  made  in  the  foregoing  reports  about  the  taking  of  claims  sug- 
gest one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  fron- 
tier customs  ever  observed  and  enforced  during  the  entire  pioneer  period.  From 
them  we  learn  that  on  a  large  walnut  tree,  south  of  town,  were  written  the  words : 
"Ambrose  A.  Call  claims  this  grove,  July  10,  1854."  and  that  on  a  prominent  tree 
in  the  Black  Cat  grove  were  penciled  the  words :  "This  grove  on  section  24,  96,- 
29  is  claimed  by  D.  hi.  Stine  of  Cedar  Rapids,  on  this  25th  day  of  November, 
1854."  The  claim  of  the  latter's  was  limited  to  section  twenty-four,  but  the 
boundary  of  the  former's  was  indefinite  for  the  time  being.  In  referring  to  Mr. 
Stine's  act  in  marking  his  tree,  Captain  Ingham  makes  this  significant  asser- 
tion :  "His  right  was  unquestionable  under  pioneer  rules  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  in  which  to  make  settlement."  His  statement  applies  with  equal  force 
to  both  claimants  and  to  all  others  taking  claims  in  that  way.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  law  designated,  how  one  could  enter  a  preemption  claim  of  160  acres 
and  finally  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  it  made  no  provision  by  which 
one  by  the  payment  of  money  could  become  possessed  of  an  acre  more.  The 
right  to  claim  more  land  than  that  amount,  unless  located  with  a  land  war- 
rant, was  not  authorized  either  by  Congress  or  the  Legislature  of  the  state. 
There  was  no  statute  concerning  claims  except  that  which  pertained  to  pre- 
emptions. The  right  to  hold  in  one's  possession  larger  tracts  of  valuable  land 
was  a  right  given  by  mob  law  which  was  made  by  the  claimants  themselves. 
The  custom  of  keeping  one  quarter  section  as  a  preemption,  and  then  selling 
the  claim  right  to  much  more  land  to  subsequent  arrivals  for  whatever  amount 
could  be  obtained,  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  could  not  prevail  anywhere  except 
on  the  borders  of  civilization  where  settlers  made  laws,  at  least  in  part,  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  By  "pioneer  rules,"  Mr.  Stine  claimed  and  controlled  all 
that  fine  body  of  timber  on  section  24,  in  Union  township,  which  later,  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  was  owned  by  Michael  Reibhoff,  W.  R.  Moore,  Horace 
Schenck  and  Joseph  Thompson.  By  the  same  rules  that  fine  grove,  south  of 
Algona,  was  held  by  the  claim  right  of  Ambrose  A.  Call,  the  "north  grove"  by 
his  brother,  Asa  C,  and  neighboring  groves  by  other  settlers  of  that  period.  After 
the  frontier  settlement  had  begun  to  form,  these  same  settlers  made  rules  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  land  a  claimant  could  hold  and  be  protected  in  his  claim. 
The  size  of  his  tract  thus  authorized  was  indeed  small,  considering  the  hard- 
ships they  had  to  endure  in  making  the  first  homes  in  the  county,  and  realizing 
that  they  could  have  held  double  that  amount  if  they  had  been  so  disposed.  Had 
Mr.  Stine  taken  the  time  on  November  25th  to  ascertain  which  quarters  of  section 
24  were  the  most  desirable,  he  no  doubt  would  have  designated  not  over  a 
couple  of  the  quarters  in  his  markings  on  that  tree.  The  same  is  true  of  Am- 
brose A.  Call,  who  on  the  10th  of  July  could  not  take  the  time  to  determine  and 
designate  which  particular  quarter  sections  in  that  grove  he  desired  to  claim. 
Furthermore  practically  all  who  came  that  fall  were  at  first  compelled  to  designate 
their  claims  to  include  groves  as  a  whole.  The  posted  notices  of  those  taking 
the  claims  were  often  such  as  to  elicit  laughter  and  ludicrous  comment.  One  of 
the  best  remembered  of  that  kind  was  down  in  Irvington  township,  where  it  had 
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been  posted  in  1855.  It  was  painted  with  tar  on  the  hind'end  gate  of  a  wagon  box 
which  was  nailed  to  an  oak  tree  in  front  of  the  spot  where  the  residence  of  the 
Mann  brothers  and  sisters  is  located.  It  read,  "I,  Malachi  Clark,  claim  this  grove 
and  all  the  prairie  joining."  That  was  a  modest  claim,  since  the  prairie  on  the 
east  extended  for  forty  miles  to  Clear  Lake.  The  sign  was  still  there  in  1858  and 
1859,  and  was  read  by  all  who  passed  along  that  way. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  land  in  the  county  had  "been  on  the  market  for 
private  sale  in  the  latter  '50s,  men  with  plenty  of  funds  would  have  come  and 
purchased  in  large  tracts  all  the  groves  and  the  most  valuable  prairie  tracts, 
thus  retarding  settlement  and  doing  much  damage  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
county.  The  government  to  prevent  this  condition  did  not  at  first  throw  the 
land  open  to  private  sale,  but  allowed  only  a  single  quarter-section  to  a  pre- 
emptor  or  later  to  a  homesteader.  Each  quarter  was  designed  to  become  the 
home  of  a  bona  fide  resident.  The  theory  of  the  administration  was  a  good 
one  for  this  new  country,  but  men  found  ways  of  defeating,  the  aim  of  the 
government  to  enrich  themselves.  Had  there  been  no  preemption  or  home- 
stead laws  the  number  of  residents  of  the  county  during  the  war  would  have 
been  small.  The  legal  right  to  preempt  160  acres  of  choice  land  brought  many 
of  the  first  settlers  here,  and  the  opportunity  for  finding  some  way  to  acquire 
a  larger  amount  of  the  fertile  soil  than  a  single  quarter-section  induced  many 
more  to  come.  The  real  pioneers  found  a  way  of  each  receiving  the  benefits 
from  the  possession  of  an  extra  quarter-section,  and  some  of  them  much  more. 
In  taking  exclusive  control  of  land  in  which  they  had  no  lawful  interest  they, 
of  course,  became  trespassers  from  a  legal  standpoint,  and  in  a  measure  law- 
less. They  were  men  of  intelligence,  courage  and  daring  who  were  combat- 
ing frontier  conditions.  They  were  of  that  hardy  class  of  frontiersmen  always 
to  be  found  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  braving  every  danger,  enduring 
consequent  hardships,  and  frequently  out- running  the  government  surveyors 
to  be  the  first  in  a  "kingdom  called  home."  They  were  the  advance  guard, 
blazing  the  trail  and  opening  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  country.  No 
class  of  pioneers  deserves  more  credit  in  the  settlement  of  this  county  than 
do  those  who  for  the  first  few  years  penciled  their  names  on  blazed  trees  and 
lived  in  their  little  cabin  homes  in  the  forest. 

In  order  to  hold  more  land  than  the  preemption  law  allowed,  the  first  set- 
tlers organized  Claim  Gubs  to  protect  themselves  against  those  who  came  later 
and  who  might  endeavor  to  preempt  the  spurious  claims  of  those  who  held 
them.  The  members  of  these  clubs  were  pledged  to  oust  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, all  "jumpers"  of  the  claims-  held  by  any  of  them.  The  by-laws  specified 
the  number  of  acres  each  could  hold  and  be  protected,  how  the  claims  must 
be  made  and  recorded  with  the  secretary,  and  what  must  be  done  in  order 
to  keep  their  claims  valid  by  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  first  formal  meet- 
ing of  any  kind  ever  held  in  the  county  was  during  the  summer  of  1855,  in 
the  cabin  of  J.  W.  Moore,  in  Algona,  when  the  Claim  Club  was  organized  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  Robert  Cogley,  president,  and  Corydon  Craw,  secretary. 
The  by-laws  required  that  officers  must  be  elected  every  quarter,  meetings  to 
be  held  monthly  and  a  membership  fee  of  two  dollars  to  be  paid.  Xo  member 
was  to  be  protected  in  holding  more  than  a  half-section  as  a  claim.  One- 
quarter  section  of  this  tract  he  could  preempt  and  his  right  to  the  other  he  might 
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dispose  of  on  the  best  terms  he  could.  There  were  those,  however,  who  took 
claims  elsewhere  while  still  holding  on  to  their  original  half-section.  These 
claims,  last  referred  to,  in  which  they  had  not  the  least  legitimate  interest,  they 
sold  whenever  they  could  inveigle  strangers  into  purchasing  them.  Some 
made  considerable  easy  money  by  constantly  taking  claims  and  then  selling  their 
rights  to  them.  These  rights  were  in  no  way  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Men  were  sometimes  employed  to  hold  down  claims  and  even  to  pre- 
empt them  for  others  in  violation  of  law.  Occasionally  those  holding  down 
claims  for  others  got  wise  and  preempted  the  tracts  themselves.  Christian 
Hackman  was  holding  down  the  claim,  on  which  he  afterwards  made  his  home 
for  many  years,  for  the  benefit  of  Judge  Call.  Someone  explained  to  him 
how  he  could  own  that  grove  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  He  went  to  Fort  Dodge  and 
entered  the  claim  in  his  name.  On  his  way  back  he  met  the  Judge  on  his  way 
to  the  land  office,  but  he  was  too  late  for  the  Prussian  had  already,  been  there 
and  fixed  matters  to  suit  himself. 

"Straw  men"  some  times  held  down  claims  whose  residences  could  not  be 
discovered.  The  name  Peter  Funk  could  be  written  on  a  blazed  tree  and  the 
claim  would  hold  good  "for  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  make  settlement;" 
but  during  that  reasonable  time  the  man  who  wrote  the  name  could  generally 
find  someone  to  pay  him,  as  agent  for  Peter,  the  amount  of  the  latter's  claim. 
There  were  other  similar  tactics  used  by  some  to  make  money  out  of  timber 
lands  to  which  they  had  no  valid  claim  whatever,  but  the  account  of  the  sharp 
practices  employed  by  a  few  as  given  above  will  suffice.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  Claim  Club  countenanced  any  of  the  questionable  methods  to 
which  some  resorted  as  a  .means  of  acquiring  wealth.  It  gave  no  protection 
except  to  those  members  who  were  claiming  only  one-quarter  section,  besides 
the  one  intended  as  a  preemption. 
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THE  RIVER  SETTLEMENTS 

ARRIVALS  IN  1 854 

On  the  night  of  July  9,  1854,  when  Asa  C.  Call,  W.  T.  Smith  and  Ambrose  A. 
Call  were  spending  the  lonesome  hours  amid  the  underbrush  on  section  twelve  on 
King's  creek,  the  nearest  neighbors  to  them  on  the  north  were  at  Mankato,  the 
nearest  on  the  east  at  Clear  Lake,  the  nearest  on  the  south  at  Fort  Dodge  and  the 
nearest  on  the  west  probably  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  two  months  and  a  half 
before  Anson  Avery  built  his  primitive  home  at  Upper  Grove  in  Hancock  county, 
eight  months  before  Thomas  Bearse  erected  his  pioneer  cabin  in  Winnebago,  ten 
months  before  William  Carter  constructed  his  modest  home  near  West  Bend  in 
Palo  Alto  and  a  few  months  before  settlements  began  to  form  in  Humboldt.  It 
was  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  a  railroad  station  in  Iowa,  and  at  a  time  sixteen 
years  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  a  passenger  train  into  the  county.  There  the 
future  founders  of  Algona  rested  until  daylight,  apparently  unconcerned  about 
the  band  of  savages  that  had  been  roaming  through  the  big  woods  and  frightening 
away  the  surveyors.  "Over  there,  a  few  rods,  is  where  Asa,  W.  T.  Smith  and  I 
stayed  the  first  night  we  were  in  the  county."  These  words  were  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam K.  Ferguson  and  the  writer  by  Ambrose  A.  Call  while  out  auto  riding  about 
a  year  before  his  death.  The  party  at  that  time  was  in  the  road,  a  little  east  of 
the  King  farm  residence  in  Irvington  township.  When  uttering  that  sentence  he 
pointed  northward  toward  the  edge  of  the  grove. 

The  Calls  selected  their  claims  July  10th,  and  Ambrose  A.,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  W.  T.  Smith,  raised  their  cabin,  in  the  absence  of  Asa  C,  on  the  8th  day 
of  August.  This  first  cabin  in  the  county  was  located  on  section  14,  in  what  is  now 
Cresco  township,  and  stood  about  twenty  rods  northwest  of  the  Chubb  farm  home. 
It  was  about  14  by  16  feet  and  stood  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  not  far  from  the  spot 
on  section  15  where  the  Indians  had  robbed  the  surveyor's  camp  seven  days  before 
the  Calls  arrived.  The  only  occupants  of  this  cabin  when  first  built  were  the  jun- 
ior brother  and  his  hired  man,  for  the  senior  brother  had  gone  to  Iowa  City  where 
his  wife  had  been  for  several  weeks.  This  man,  Smith,  getting  tired  of  baching 
soon  left  the  country  and  did  not  return.  Ambrose  A.  Call  was  then  left  the  only 
white  man  in  the  whole  county.  If  he  ever  had  courage  it  certainly  must  have 
"been  at  that  time.  But  few  men  would  have  taken  their  chances  as  he  did,  even 
if  they  had  thought  they  could  have  secured  the  title  to  the  whole  county  by  so 
doing. 

August  27,  1854,  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  the  county,  for  it  was 
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then  that  the  first  women  and  children  arrived.  It  was  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness 
to  that  one  solitary  settler,  Ambrose  Call,  when  up  from  the  south  came  six  teams, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  drawing  household  goods  and  people  desiring  to  locate. 
Horses  were  drawing  one  wagon  and  oxen  the  others.  The  horse  team  was  draw- 
ing Levi  Maxwell,  his  wife,  Eliza,  baby  daughter,  Leodica,  and  son,  Henry.  An- 
other team  drew  Solomon  Hand,  Ben  Hensley  and  Frank  Swangum,  but  they  had 
no  women  along.  In  the  third  load  were  Malachi  Gark,  his  wife  Rachel,  daughter 
Elizabeth,  and  son  Thomas.  In  the  fourth  load  were  William  G.  Clark,  wife  and 
son.  The  other  two  wagons  contained  the  Hill  crowd  and  plenty  of  whiskey.  With 
that  outfit  were  some  whose  morals  were  no  better  than  they  ought  to  have  been. 
That  crowd  consisted  of  Old  Hilly  Hill,  a  widower,  his  invalid  brother  Daniel,  his 
son  young  Daniel,  his  daughter  Martha,  his  nephew  Elisha  Hill,  Mrs.  Samantha 
Persons,  who  did  their  cooking,  her  son  Thomas,  and  her  two  daughters,  Emily 
and  Abigail.  All  these  people  left  Fort  Dodge  at  the  same  time,  bound  for  Call's 
Grove  in  Kossuth.  This  party  presented  an  interesting  mixture  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  two  Clark  families  were  church  people  and  good  citizens,  but 
were  poor;  Maxwell  and  wife  had  experienced  pioneer  life  before  and  were  going 
to  try  it  again;  Hand  and  Hensley  were  claim  speculators;  Swangum  a  tender- 
foot, and  the  Billy  Hill  crowd  decidedly  on  the  bum  order. 

As  only  a  few  claims  had  been  taken  before  they  came,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
learn  where  they  made  their  choice  selections.  Billy  Hill  located  his  claim  on  sec- 
tion 15  and  built  his  cabin  near  the  spot  where  the  surveyors  had  their  camp  when 
it  was  robbed  by  the  Indians  on  July  2d  of  that  year.  His  brother,  Daniel,  chose 
that  fine  grove  which  for  more  than  a  half  century  has  been  on  the  home  farm  of 
Alexander  Brown,  but  he  built  no  cabin  as  he  lived  with  his  brother.  Levi  Maxwell 
claimed  the  north  half  of  section  24,  but  did  not  put  up  a  cabin  on  the  premises  that 
year.  This  claim  is  generally  known  as  the  Huntley  place,  and  is  the  property  of 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Clarke.  Malachi  Clark  claimed  the  south  half  of  that  section  which  con- 
tained the  grove  now  belonging  to  the  home  premises  of  M.  D.  L.  Parsons.  His 
son,  William  G.,  chose  the  grove  adjoining  on  the  south.  Both  erected  comfort- 
able cabins  at  once,  the  Maxwell  family  living  with  them  during  the  winter.  Sol 
Hand  and  Ben  Hensley  crossed  the  river  over  on  to  the  east  side  and  found  beau- 
tiful groves  awaiting  to  be  claimed.  After  investigating  the  timber  tracts  south- 
west of  and  near  to  the  present  Irvington  town  site,  Mr.  Hand  claimed  the  grove 
and  farm  which  later  for  many  years  included  the  home  premises  of  Jacob  C. 
Wright.  Still  later  the  farm  was  owned  by  his  son,  Robert  Wright,  but  at  present 
is  the  property  of  Max  Herbst.  At  the  time  Mr.  Hand  made  this  selection  Ben 
Hensley  chose  for  his  claim  the  grove  a  little  farther  west,  which  was  afterwards 
the  well-known  farm  home  of  Elijah  Lane.  Neither  Hand  nor  Hensley  put  up 
cabins  on  their  claims.  Swangum  thought  it  too  risky  to  live  in  such  a  wild  coun- 
try and  consequently  left  the  county  without  taking  a  claim.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  that  strange  specimen  of  humanity,  Charles  Easton,  made  his 
appearance  on  the  west  side  and  claimed  the  present  home  of  William  Galbraith 
where  S.  A.  Thompson  lived  for  a  long  time.  Here  Radger  Easton  lived  in  his 
dug-out,  sold  whiskey  on  the  sly.  and  chummed  with  the  Billy  Hill  crowd.  This 
cave  with  the  cabins  of  Billy  Hill,  the  Calls  and  the  two  Clarks,  made  the  five  places 
of  abode  that  winter  at  "Call's  Grove." 

A  few  days  after  these  twenty-three  settlers  arrived  there  came  into  the  corn- 
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munity  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Archambyses  Benson,  looking  for  a  desirable 
grove  to  which  he  could  make  claim.  He  too  crossed  the  river  over  to  the  east  side 
and  took  possession  of  the  grove  north  of  Irvington,  a  portion  of  which  is  now 
owned  by  John  Gaffney.  A  short  time  after  Benson  came,  a  Campbellite  minister 
came  up  from  the  south  part  of  the  state,  by  the  name  of  Mahuren,  and  took  lodg- 
ing at  the  Call  cabin.  He  was  not  feeling  well  when  he  came  and  soon  was  taken 
with  a  fever  from  which  he  died  September  26th.  There  was  no  woman  at  the 
cabin  to  tenderly  care  for  him,  no  physician  in  the  county  to  administer  to  his 
wants,  and  no  preacher  to  conduct  the  funeral  services.  His  grave  was  dug  not 
far  from  the  cabin,  and  Malachi  Clark  came  up  from  the  Parson's  grove  and  with 
his  ax  made  a  coffin  of  puncheons  split  from  a  butternut  tree.  The  little  pioneer 
community  assembled — about  twenty  in  all — Malachi  Clark  offered  up  a  prayer, 
a  hymn  was  sung,  the  body  lowered  into  the  primitive  grave  and  then  covered  over 
with  the  sods  that  a  few  hours  before  had  been  thrown  out  to  make  the  resting 
place  for  the  unfortunate  minister.  Such  were  the  simple  services  at  the  first  burial 
in  the  county. 

Joy  came  to  the  Call  cabin  on  the  4th  day  of  November  when  Judge  Asa  C. 
arrived  with  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  to  give  cheer  to  that  little  log  home  on  the 
edge  of  the  grove.  The  Malachi  Clark  family  saw  them  as  they  passed  by  their 
cabin  and  were  delighted  that  another  woman  had  come  into  the  community.  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  November,  Mrs.  Call,  looking  from  her  cabin  home 
towards  the  south,  saw  two  strangers  coming  on  horseback.  Running  to  the 
edge  of  the  timber  where  her  husband  happened  to  be  at  the  time,  she  called  "Asa ! 
Asa !  come  quick  two  men  are  coming  on  horses."  The  strangers  arrived  at  the 
cabin  door.  They  were  W.  H.  Ingham  and  D.  E.  Stine,  the  former  looking  for  a 
hunter's  paradise,  and  the  latter  for  choice  location  for  a  home.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Mrs.  Call  was  elated,  for  she  had  not  seen  a  person  beyond  the  little  settle- 
ment since  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  woods.  A  few  days  before  this  event  two 
claim-seekers  had  passed  through  the  settlement  and  located  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  Algona  town  site,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Richard  Parrot  blazed  his 
claim,  strung  out  in  40's  up  and  down  the  river,  so  that  it  included  the  best  part  of 
the  old  Carey  grove,  now  the  property  of  H.  C.  Adams,  in  Plum  Creek  township. 
About  forty  rods  north  of  where  the  house  on  that  farm  stands  Dick  Parrot  built 
his  cabin.  Lyman  Craw  chose  for  his  claim  what  is  now  the  Rice  grove,  and  was 
baching  with  Parrot  when  Asa  C.  Call,  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Stine  called  on  the 
morning  of  November  25,  1854.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the  latter  made  claim 
to  the  Black  Cat  grove  on  section  24,  by  marking  his  name  and  date  on  a  prominent 
tree.  A  little  later  Henry  Lindner  came  up  from  the  south  and  took  for  his  claim 
that  body  of  timber  in  Plum  Creek  long  known  as  Paine's  grove.  These  parties 
are  all  who  took  claims  and  became  members  of  the  "River  Settlement"  during 
the  year  1854.  Winter  came  on  and  the  excitement  over  the  coming  of  new  set- 
tlers ceased.  The  only  ones  to  come  during  the  winter  were  W.  H.  Ingham,  who 
had  become  the  owner  of  Stine's  Black  Cat  claim,  and  A.  L.  Seeley,  who  was  also 
looking  for  a  future  home.  They  arrived  January  15,  1855,  and  made  their  tem- 
porary headquarters  with  the  bachelor  boys  at  the  Parrot  cabin  while  getting  their 
own  cabin  ready  for  occupancy.  This  cabin  was  completed  February  17th,  and  to 
celebrate  the  event  Ingham  and  Seeley  had  a  special  dinner  at  which  Dick  Parrot 
was  the  favored  guest.  The  cabin  was  about  16  by  20  feet,  a  door  on  the  east  side, 
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a  window  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  sides  and  a  chimney  on  the  south  end.  It 
was  the  same  old  log  cabin  that  stood  for  many  years  on  the  C.  Hyson  farm  on  the 
Black  Cat. 

Let  us  now  take  a  survey  of  the  settlement  and  see  how  these  settlers  were  dis- 
tributed during  the  winter  of  1854-5.  Stinc  having  sold  to  Ingham,  and  Swangum 
having  refused  to  locate,  both  left  never  to  return.  Lindner,  Hand  and  Henslcy 
wintered  elsewhere  and  returned  in  the  spring.  Xo  cabins  had  been  built  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  except  Parrot's  and  Craw's  in  Plum  Creek.  Xo  buildings  or 
people  were  on  the  Algona  town  site.  The  only  cabin  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
north  of  the  site  that  winter  was  the  Ingham-Scelcy  cabin.  The  three  cabins  north 
of  the  future  town  had  a  total  of  four  men,  with  neither  women  nor  children.  In 
the  Call-Clark-Maxwell-Hill  settlement  over  in  what  is  now  Cresco  there  wintered 
all  told  twenty-five  people.  This  was  the  only  settlement  in  the  county  then  that 
contained  any  women  and  children.  There  were  then  twenty-nine  persons  who 
remained  in  the  River  settlement  during  that  winter.  Most  of  the  cabins  had  not  a 
board  or  a  nail  in  their  construction.  All  had  puncheon  doors  and  where  there 
were  floors  they  were  made  of  the  same  kind  of  material.  The  cracks  between  the 
logs  were  chinked  and  daul)ed  with  clay.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  shakes  rived 
from  timber  which  had  been  cut  the  right  length  for  that  purpose.  The  base  of  the 
chimney  was  usually  made  of  "nigger  heads"  and  the  top  made  of  sticks  plastered 
with  mud. 

The  winter  of  1854-5,  according  to  the  reports  of  all  who  were  in  the  county 
at  that  time,  was  mild  and  enjoyable.  It  was  much  in  contrast  with  most  of  those 
which  followed  during  the  succeeding  ten  years.  Ambrose  A.  Call  kept  a  record 
of  the  coldest  days  which  reads:  "January  13,  18  degrees  below  zero;  January  22, 
12  below ;  January  26,  9  below,  and  February  24,  10  below,  with  but  little  snow." 
The  mildness  of  the  weather  proved  a  blessing  to  the  settlers  who  were  frequently 
compelled  to  make  long  trips  with  ox  teams  to  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  state 
for  provisions. 

THK  UI'PKR  COrNTRY— 1855 

The  spring  of  1855  came  and  found  but  little  change  in  the  settlement  of  the 
"upper  country"  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  That  term  applied  to  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Algona  and  all  the  region  north  to  the  Minnesota  line,  for  as  yet 
there  had  been  no  town  site  surveyed.  As  before  stated,  \V.  H.  Ingham  and  A.  L. 
Seeley  had  built  their  cabin  on  the  Black  Cat  claim  of  the  former  and  moved  in 
on  the  17th  day  of  February.  There  they  bached  during  the  winter,  as  did  also 
Parrot  and  Craw  in  the  claim  cabin  of  the  former  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 30  in  Plum  Creek.  In  February,  Christian  Hackman  came  up  from  Humboldt 
where  he  and  August  Zahlten  had  been  living  in  a  cave  near  the  present  Dakota 
City,  feasting  on  wild  game  and  drinking  coffee  made  by  boiling  acorns.  He  came 
to  cast  his  lot  with  the  frontiersmen  in  Kossuth,  and  began  working  for  Judge 
Call.  While  holding  down  a  claim  for  the  judge  he  quietly  entered  it  himself  and 
lived  upon  it  until  his  death.  This  was  the  well-known  Hackman  grove  south  of 
Algona,  now  owned  by  U.  G.  Arnfelt.  Judge  Call  late  in  the  winter  came  across 
the  river  from  Cresco  where  he  had  been  living  in  the  Ambrose  A.  Call  cabin  and 
proceeded  to  erect  the  first  building  on  the  site  of  the  future  Algona.  This  was  a 
hewed  double  log  cabin,  the  main  part  being  about  16  by  32  feet,  one  story  and  a 
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half,  and  covered  with  shakes.  In  the  rear  was  a  one-story  log  kitchen  with  a  tall 
Kentucky  chimney,  having  a  wide  fireplace  where  all  the  cooking  was  done  for 
many  years.  This  primitive  cabin  stood  a  couple  of  rods  north  of  W.  C.  Danson's 
home.  The  leaning  pine  tree  at  that  spot  is  over  the  old  cellar,  where  the  ground 
settling  caused  the  tree  to  incline  to  one  side.  When  the  log  structure  was  built, 
almost  every  man  in  the  county  was  present  helping  to  erect  the  first  cabin  on  the 
site  of  the  future  county  seat.  The  entire  north  settlement  attended,  that  is  Ing- 
ham, Seeley,  Parrot  and  Craw.  The  latter  before  coming  down  wondered  if  the 
judge  would  have  any  dinner  for  those  at  the  raising.  Desiring  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  he  rolled  up  his  dinner  and  put  it  in  his  coat  pocket.  On  arriving  at  the  scene 
of  the  building,  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  joined  with  the  others  in  the  work.  A 
big  dog  in  search  of  food  scented  the  lunch,  extracted  it  from  the  pocket  and  soon 
made  away  with  it  to  the  amusement  of  those  who  noticed  the  incident.  But  Lyman 
Craw,  the  claimant  of  the  Rice  grove  in  Plum  Creek,  had  no  reasons  for  regret 
when  dinner  time  came,  because  his  pocket  luncheon  had  disappeared.  Mrs.  Call 
was  on  hand  with  an  excellent  spread  for  the  occasion.  She  gave  the  assembled 
neighbors  a  feast  that  was  a  credit  to  her  in  that  day  of  limited  conveniences  and 
with  markets  many  miles  away. 

During  the  month  of  March,  J.  W.  Moore,  the  teamster  who  had  driven  Mr. 
Ingham  and  Mr.  Seeley  up  from  Cedar  Rapids  in  January  to  take  possession  of  the 
former's  Black  Cat  claim,  came  himself  to  become  a  resident  of  the  new  county. 
Having  received  such  favorable  impressions  of  Kossuth  when  he  came  in  the 
winter,  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  sold  his  farm  at  the  Rapids.  He  brought  with 
him  considerable  means  and  bought  Dick  Parrot's  claim.  The  former  owner  then 
moved  away.  It  is  not  now  remembered  that  Mr.  Moore  ever  lived  on  his  claim 
purchase,  for  a  short  time  later  he  bought  an  interest  on  the  Algona  town  site 
and  in  the  south  part  of  town  put  up  the  second  cabin  in  the  future  county  seat. 
Along  with  Mr.  Moore  came  J.  C.  Cummins,  a  peculiar  character  who  was  soon 
familiarly  known  as  Pap  Cummins.  He  took  a  claim  adjoining  the  northeast  part 
of  the  town  site,  his  claim  shanty  being  where  the  old  Joe  Phillips  house  in  the  third 
ward  stands.  A.  L.  Seeley  claimed  on  the  cast  of  the  site,  comprising  the  Stacy 
nursery  and  also  including  the  quarter  where  the  Northwestern  depot  is  located. 
This  claim  he  sold  for  $450  and  then  took  a  half  section  on  the  Black  Cat  on  sec- 
tions 1 5  and  16  so  as  to  include  the  grove.  This  claim  he  also  sold  to  advantage. 

On  the  9th  day  of  May,  D.  W.  King  drove  into  the  settlement  on  the  Cresco  side 
and  was  greeted  on  his  arrival  at  the  Call  cabin.  During  the  winter  he  had  taught 
school  in  a  little  building  seven  miles  west  of  Des  Moines.  In  April  he  and  William 
Preston  started  for  the  north  on  foot,  and  while  at  Sailorville  met  Judge  Call  who 
was  in  that  vicinity  purchasing  oxen  for  breaking  teams.  These  two  footmen 
gladly  accepted  an  offer  to  pay  for  their  passage  by  each  driving  a  couple  of  the 
ox  teams.  After  their  arrival  Mr.  King  drove  the  teams  which  broke  up  the  eastern 
part  of  the  judge's  claim.  The  sod  he  turned  over  covers  a  space  now  included 
between  McGregor  street  and  the  cemetery ^ast  of  Minnesota  street  and  west  of  the 
Northwestern  depot.  He  liked  the  looks  of  the  grove  where  the  Calls  slept  the  first 
night,  and  proceeded  to  claim  it,  but  found  a  man  by  the  name  of  Getchell  there 
ahead  of  him.  By  handing  over  $100  of  his  school  money,  Mr.  King  became  the 
owner  of  the  claim.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Smock  came  about  that  time  but  took 
no  claim. 
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Edward  Putnam  came  up  from  Cedar  Rapids  in  June  and  joined  company  at 
the  Ingham-Seeley  cabin,  officiating  as  chief  cook.  From  all  accounts  he  per- 
formed his  duties  well.  He  selected  for  his  claim  the  farm  now  owned  by  F.  M. 
Taylor  on  the  Black  Cat.  This  he  sold  some  time  after  to  Rev.  D.  S.  McComb  for 
the  sum  of  $100.  James  L.  Paine  and  Frank  C.  Rist  arrived  and  perfected  their 
claims  on  section  12,  just  southeast  of  the  town  site.  Having  made  their  homes 
on  these  tracts  for  many  years  the  locations  of  their  claims  are  well  known.  They 
arrived  from  Massachusetts  on  the  1st  of  May.  August  Zahlten  refused  to  re- 
main all  alone  in  his  Humboldt  cave,  so  he  sold  out  his  claim  and  put  in  an  appear- 
ance on  the  Algona  town  site  on  the  20th  day  of  May.  He  too  began  working  for 
Judge  Call.  In  looking  around  for  a  claim  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  grove  now  on 
the  Zahlten  and  Dickinson  farms.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Gage,  Getch  or  Gates 
was  hanging  on  to  it  as  a  claim.  The  owner  of  the  claim  had  traded  some  of  the 
Billy  Hill  crowd  an  old  horse  for  their  interest,  and  Mr.  Zahlten  by  paying  him  $125 
for  his  rights  became  the  owner.  He  later  sold  the  north  quarter  to  James  Roan. 
On  the  south  quarter  Mr.  Zahlten  lived  until  his  death  in  March,  1912,  being 
ninety-five  years  old. 

James  Hall  took  his  claim  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  4  in  Cresco.  He 
too  was  from  Cedar  Rapids.  During  the  following  year,  after  the  mill  had  started, 
he  did  considerable  carpenter  work  on  the  site  and  worked  around  the  mill.  Later 
he  went  to  Des  Moines  and  engaged  in  cabinet  making.  The  date  of  his  coming 
here  was  June,  1855.  Thomas  Covel  was  another  man  from  the  Rapids  who 
couldn't  stay  away.  He  too  came  in  June,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  Ingham- 
Seeley-Putnam  family  at  the  former's  cabin.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  claim  the 
south  end  of  the  grove  on  the  H.  C.  Adams  Plum  Creek  farm.  That  part  for  some 
reason  had  not  been  claimed  by  Parrot,  or  at  least  had  not  been  transferred  by  him 
to  Moore.  He  wanted  his  claim  there  but  did  no  positive  act  by  which  to  perfect 
his  claim.  He  kept  fooling  along  until  W.  B.  Carey  came  into  the  county,  a  year 
later,  and  jumped  the  claim  and  this  gave  him  a  start  for  a  fine  home.  Later 
Covel  procured  the  title  to  an  eighty  in  section  16.  Doc  Williamson,  of  course, 
had  to  come  from  the  Rapids.  He  also  arrived  in  June,  but  didn't  have  the 
nerve  to  take  a  claim,  so  he  soon  disappeared. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1855,  there  came  into  the  community  a  young  man  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  from  Boston  and  came  to  see  what  he  could  find.  He 
found  what  he  was  looking  for  and  was  content,  but  he  only  remained  in  the  county 
fifty-eight  summers !  He  is  still  here  and  is  liable  to  be  as  long  as  he  lives.  After 
this  introduction  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  that  his  name  is  Lewis  H.  Smith.  It 
was  fashionable  then  to  take  claims,  so  he  took  one  west  of  the  river  on  section 
four,  Cresco.  He  still  owns  that  northeast  quarter  and  has  never  encumbered  it  or 
made  any  transfer  of  it  during  that  long  period  of  years.  Furthermore  he  owns 
the  quarter  south  of  his  claim  which  he  purchased  from  his  brother  Richard ;  and 
that  was  the  only  time  that  tract  was  ever  transferred.  When  the  county  was 
organized,  about  a  month  after  his  arrival,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  officers, 
being  chosen  surveyor. 

Edward  Moll  came  in  September  and  in  order  to  get  a  grove  claim  went  north 
into  the  frozen  regions  and  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization.  He  built  his  cabin  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Fork,  about  two  miles  east  of  where  Burt  is  located.  He 
was  on  the  frontier  then,  but  if  he  lived  there  now  he  would  find  himself  in  as  pros- 
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perous  a  community  as  the  county  possesses.  During  the  month  of  October,  J.  E. 
Blackford  arrived  with  his  family  and  after  spending  the  winter  at  the  Call  cabin, 
took  possession  of  the  premises  on  which  he  lived  until  his  death  in  191 1.  The 
cabin  had  been  built  during  the  summer  by  Judge  Call,  and  the  Maxwell  family 
had  come  over  the  river  to  occupy  it  until  the  Blackford  family  arrived.  Had  this 
cabin  been  on  the  town  site  there  would  have  been  three  as  a  starter  for  the  town 
at  that  time,  but  being  a  little  too  far  to  the  west  it  could  not  be  counted.  Winter 
came  on  and  the  only  cabins  to  make  a  showing  for  a  town  were  Judge  Call's  and 
J.  W.  Moore's. 

All  the  buildings  erected  during  the  year  1855;  and  the  fall  previous,  of  neces- 
sity had  to  be  constructed  of  logs,  as  there  were  no  saw  mills  in  the  country  to 
manufacture  lumber.  Judge  Call  realizing  that  no  village  could  grow  and  prosper 
unless  lumber  could  be  obtained,  decided  early  to  install  a  combined  saw  and  grist 
mill.  He  purchased  the  machinery  and  raised  the  frame  for  the  building  in  Decem- 
ber. This  structure  was  37  by  45  feet  and  two  stories  high.  It  stood  just  south  of 
the  Blackford  grove,  near  the  river.  At  the  raising  nearly  every  man  in  the  county 
was  present,  for  it  was  a  welcomed  event.  The  mill  was  not  put  into  operation  until 
the  following  summer,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  in  transporting  the  heavy 
machinery  over  the  bridgeless  rivers  and  creeks  and  the  bottomless  sloughs.  Am- 
brose A.  Call  went  after  the  boiler  to  Warren,  Stephenson  county,  Illinois.  With 
much  difficulty  he  brought  it  here  with  ten  yoke  of  oxen.  About  the  first  of  May, 
1856,  John  Heckart,  on  his  way  to  the  county,  passed  the  boiler,  stuck  in  the  mud 
near  Independence.  This  mill,  after  it  was  put  into  operation,  did  excellent 
service  for  the  settlers.  From  that  time  on  frame  buildings  began  to  appear  and 
log  cabins  were  seldom  built  thereafter  as  the  result.  The  delay  in  getting  the 
machinery  here  enabled  the  Irvington  boomers  to  have  their  mill  in  operation  sev- 
eral weeks  before  any  lumber  was  sawed  by  Judge  Call's  mill.  A  few  years  later 
this  mill,  without  any  insurance  on  it,  burned  and  was  never  rebuilt.  This  was  a 
severe  loss  to  the  judge  financially,  and  a  loss  to  the  settlers  which  they  keenly 
felt  and  much  regretted. 

The  historic  old  Joe  Moore  cabin  had  the  distinction  of  holding  within  its  walls 
the  first  preaching  services  ever  held  in  the  county.  That  was  during  the  fall  of 
1855.  Elder  Marks,  an  eccentric,  religious  enthusiast  living  at  Polk  City,  used  to 
preach  around  at  the  several  cabins.  He  always  had  a  fair-sized  audience,  for 
every  one  wanted  to  hear  what  he  was  liable  to  say  when  he  attempted  to  soar  in 
the  realms  of  oratory.  He  represented  the  sect  known  as  the  New  Lights.  Being 
uneducated,  he  frequently  became  much  confused  as  to  the  meaning  of  words, 
which  amused  the  log  rollers  and  claim  holders  in  his  audience.  Lewis  H.  Smith 
claims  the  honor  of  being  the  only  one  in  the  county  now  who  was  present  at  this 
first  meeting.  Ed  Blackford,  who  was  a  small  boy  at  the  time,  says  that  he  wants 
a  part  of  that  honor  for  he  was  present  also.  Sometimes  the  elder  would  hold  his 
meetings  at  the  Maxwell-Blackford  cabin.  J.  E.  Blackford  used  to  tell  many  in- 
teresting stories  about  what  the  strange  preacher  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Blackford  never  forgot  when  Elder  Marks  offered  the  prayer,  "O  Ix>rd, 
you  know  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  the  only  christian  in  this  whole  settlement,  bless  the  old 
bachelors  for  you  know  their  cabins  are  desolate  enough,  and  as  for  Judge  Call,  put 
something  in  his  heart  besides  running  saw  mills  and  procuring  timber  claims." 
Ambrose  A.  Call  also  remembered  of  his  saying,  "My  dear  hearers,  when  you  are 
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wriggling  over  the  mouth  of  hell  you  will  think  of  what  old  Marks  told  you.  Why, 
just  a  few  days  ago  I  read  of  the  body  of  a  woman  whom  her  friends  undertook  to 
remove  several  years  after  her  death,  but  they  couldn't  do  it.  It  had  become  vet 
bat  turn,  it  had  putrified :  in  plain  English,  my  dear  hearers,  it  had  turned  to  stun, 
and  weighed  6oo  pounds."  Mr.  Call  also  declares  in  one  of  his  records  that  one 
enjoyed  Elder  Marks'  hell  fire  sermons  during  the  cold  weather,  with  as  much 
relish  as  one  would  enjoy  reading  about  Dr.  Kane's  arctic  explorations  in  dog 
days. 

In  the  narration  of  events  that  occurred  in  this  upper  country  during  the  year 
1855,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  discovery  by  W.  H.  Ingham,  of  the  battle- 
ground where  the  Sioux  and  Musquakies  fought  in  the  year  1852.  At  the  time  he 
accidentally  made  the  discovery  he  was  riding  along  the  edge  of  the  grove  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  8,  in  what  is  now  Plum 
Creek  township.  The  skeletons  bleaching  in  the  sun  were  scattered  over  an  area  of 
two  or  three  acres,  down  the  southwestern  slope  and  into  the  valley  below,  indicat- 
ing where  the  victims  were  overtaken  by  the  foe  and  tomahawked.  It  was  some 
five  years  later  before  any  of  the  settlers  learned  when  the  battle  was  fought  or 
what  tribes  had  been  in  the  engagement.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  battle- 
field, how  the  attack  was  made  and  the  result  of  the  fight  being  treated  in  the 
chapter  "Interesting  Historic  Events,"  under  the  title  of  "Kossuth's  Indian  Battle 
Ground,"  no  further  account  of  the  fight  is  necessary  in  this  chapter. 

WEST  SIDE  ARRIVALS— 1855 

Having  presented  the  order  of  the  1855  arrivals  in  the  "Upper  country"  we 
will  now  give  an  account  of  the  changes  that  were  made  on  the  "west  side"  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  There  was  considerable  activity. regarding  claims  in  the  vi- 
cinity where  the  first  settlements  began  to  form.  Early  in  March  Barney  Holland 
came  from  the  east  and  bought  out  Malachi  Clark's  claim,  and  Jason  Richmond 
became  the  owner  of  William  G.  Clark's,  adjoining  on  the  south,  each  paying  $300 
for  his  claim.  The  present  Parsons'  grove  thus  became  the  property  of  these 
two  strangers.  Levi  Maxwell  then  built  the  cabin  on  his  claim  (the  Huntley- 
Clarke  place).  During  the  month  of  April  Charles  Easton  sold  his  claim  to 
John  Johnson.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  farm  later  owned  by  S.  A.  Thompson, 
but  now  the  property  of  William  Galbraith.  In  May  Dr.  Corydon  Craw  became 
the  owner  of  Billy  Hill's  claim,  and  the  latter  left  the  country  with  his  undesirable 
company.  A  little  later  Craw  sold  out  to  Charles  Osgood  who  became  one  of  the 
early-day  prosecuting  attorneys.  This  claim  was  on  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  15,  now  a  portion  of  the  Chubb  farm.  On  the  8th  day  of  June,  while 
Doctor  Craw  was  living  on  this  claim,  his  brother  Lewis  died  and  was  buried  in 
what  is  now  the  Wadsworth  Bros',  pasture  west  of  Algona.  No  one  seems  to 
know  why  the  burial  was  made  on  that  spot.  Many  years  later  the  bones  of  the 
young  man  were  exhumed  by  Lewis  H.  Smith,  and  after  being  placed  in  a 
shoe  box  were  expressed  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  Doctor  Craw  was  then  re- 
siding. The  grave  was  visible  for  a  long  time,  but  now  the  spot  cannot  be  located. 

Alexander  Brown  was  one  of  the  May,  1855,  settlers  on  the  Cresco  side.  He 
made  a  deal  with  Daniel  Hill  and  came  into  possession  of  that  fine  grove  now 
on  the  farm  of  his  grandson,  Alexander  Brown.  Invalid  Daniel  then  left  the  corn- 
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munity.  Alexander  Brown's  son,  Alexander  Brown,  Jr.,  came  with  his  father  and 
took  a  claim  near  by,  but  he  only  staid  one  year  and  then  went  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts where  he  remained  until  [865  before  coming  to  locate  on  the  old  Brown 
preemption.  There  he  lived  until  his  death  many  years  later.  Mrs.  Altwegg, 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  that  home,  gives  this  account  of  their  early  experi- 
ences in  coming  to  and  getting  settled  in  the  county : 

"In  the  spring  of  1855  my  father  left  his  home  at  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts, 
and  came  to  the  west  looking  for  land.  My  brothers,  John  and  Alexander,  also  came 
with  him.  They  came  to  Des  Moines  and  while  there  met  the  Call  brothers,  who 
induced  them  to  come  up  to  Kossuth  county  to  look  around  and  see  what  they 
could  find.  After  they  had  partly  finished  a  little  log  cabin  for  a  home,  my  mother 
and  I  started  to  join  them.  We  came  on  the  cars  to  Dubuque,  where  father  met 
us  with  a  team  to  bring  us  to  our  new  home.  The  track  was  only  laid  about 
three  miles  west  of  that  place  at  that  time.  We  drove  through  to  Fort  Dodge 
and  then  started  north.  We  came  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  without  any 
bad  mishap  till  we  came  to  Four  Mile  creek  in  Cresco  township,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  home.  Here  one  of  our  horses  was  taken  so  sick  that  we  had 
to  leave  him.  We  then  waited  there  till  father  went  up  to  the  cabin  and 
brought  down  another  horse  to  take  us  home.  The  next  morning  the  sick 
horse  was  dead.  Just  think  of  the  home  that  greeted  us— an  unfinished  log 
cabin  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  no  doors,  no  windows,  no  floors,  and  not 
a  board  or  nail  on  the  whole  place.  Soon  after  a  puncheon  door  and  the 
same  kind  of  a  floor  were  made,  wooden  pins  being  used  in  the  place  of  nails. 
The  cracks  were  chinked  and  then  plastered  with  mud  and  clay.  This  was 
our  comfortable  home  for  many  years.  This  old  landmark,  known  as  the 
"Old  Brown  Cabin,"  was  the  last  of  its  kind  to  tumble  down  with  age.  My 
neighbors  were  Ambrose  Call,  who  was  baching  in  the  first  cabin  built  in 
the  country,  Christian  Hackman,  also  baching  and  holding  down  his  timber 
claim,  and  the  Maxwell  family,  which  included  the  children,  one  a  girl  of  six 
or  seven  years  old  and  a  little  boy  of  about  three.  Both  husband  and  wife  had 
been  used  to  pioneer  life  before  coming  here." 

Robert  Brown  built  his  log  cabin  on  the  hill  near  the  present  home  of 
Martin  Jones.  That  quarter  was  his  claim  where  he  lived  for  a  few  years 
before  returning  to  the  old  Bay  State  whence  he  came.  His  log  struc- 
ture was  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  top  of  that  hill  for  many  years  after 
he  left  the  country.  The  grove  on  what  is  known  as  the  old  O'Rourke  farm 
was  on  the  claim  of  O.  J.  Smith's.  In  his  log  cabin  he  and  a  companion  bached 
it  for  some  time  before  he  disposed  of  the  claim.  Christian  Hackman  fas- 
tened on  to  his  home  claim  that  year.  His  experience  in  getting  the  same  has 
already  been  noted. 

During  the  month  of  July,  Maxwell  sold  his  claim  to  Dr.  Robert  Cogley, 
that  is,  he  traded  that  valuable  premises  for  property  in  Homer  and,  as  he 
said,  got  cheated  out  of  his  boots,  for  the  Homer  property  was  of  little  or 
no  value.  Maxwell  then  moved  over  across  the  river  and  lived  in  the  cabin 
which  a  little  later  became  the  home  of  the  J.  E.  Blackford  family.  There 
the  Maxwells  boarded  the  hands  that  were  working  for  Judge  Call.  Although 
there  were  several  doctors  in  the  settlements  at  that  time,  Doctor  Cogley  was 
the  first  of  his  profession  to  practice  in  the  county  and  must  not  be  robbed  of 
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the  credit  due  him  in  this  regard.  During  the  same  month,  Henry  Kellogg 
came  into  the  community  from  Webster  City,  and  being  pleased  with  the  looks 
of  the  country  soon  after  chose  for  his  claim  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
26  which  he  designed  as  the  townsite  of  the  future  Cresco.  Smock,  Preston 
and  Wood  were  land  seekers  in  the  summer  of  1855  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
but  neither  remained  in  the  county  very  long.  Some  time  that  fall  John  John- 
son sold  his  claim  to  Stephen  Millcn  who  a  little  later  sold  it  to  other  parties. 

Occasionally  a  stranger  coming  into  the  community  on  seeing  a  claimant  hold- 
ing on  to  more  land  than  the  law  authorized,  jumped  a  claim  and  hung  to  it 
successfully.  Generally,  however,  he  failed  and  gave  up  the  job  as  a  bad 
contract.  This  was  true  when  John  Hutchison  couldn't  understand  how  Levi 
Maxwell  could  be  the  rightful  claimant  for  a  half  section  on  the  west  side, 
and  still  be  living  in  the  Blackford  cabin  just  west  of  the  Algona  town  site. 
About  the  time  Maxwell  sold  his  claim  to  Cogley,  Hutchison  thought  he  saw 
a  good  time  to  jump  and  settle,  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  he  was 
compelled  to  jump  off  again  with  as  much  haste  as  he  had  entered.  Hutchison 
got  off  and  Cogley  staid  on,  for  the  latter  wasn't  a  man  to  be  bluffed  on  a 
matter  of  that  kind. 

An  exciting  historic  event  occurred  in  this  west  side  (Cresco)  settlement 
the  first  of  July,  1855,  which  perhaps  came  nearer  bringing  on  an  Indian  war 
with  the  Sioux  than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  the  county.  A  large 
band  of  savages  having  come  into  the  new  settlement  from  the  west  pitched 
their  tepees— about  forty  in  all— near  where  M.  D.  L.  Parsons'  farm  residence 
is  located.  They  began  entering  cabins  and  terrorizing  the  settlers,  and,  where 
they  found  no  resistance,  carrying  away  whatever  they  desired.  Eleven  of  the 
warriors  entered  the  Maxwell  cabin  where  the  husband,  wife  and  two  small 
children  were  at  their  mercy.  They  had  double  barreled  shot  guns,  tomahawks 
and  scalping  knives.  Ambrose  A.  Call  came  while  the  savages  were  having 
things  their  own  way.  The  story  of  how  these  two  men  resisted  the  eleven 
savages  until  help  was  brought  from  the  neighbors  by  Mrs.  Maxwell's  timely 
escape,  of  how  the  Indians  committed  such  bold  deeds,  as  the  compelling  of 
Barney  Holland  to  turn  his  own  grindstone  while  several  of  them  ground  their 
tomahawks  and  knives  at  the  same  time,  and  of  how  Ambrose  A.  Call,  William 
G.  Clark  and  others  entered  the  Sioux  village  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the 
country  is  told  with  full  details  in  the  chapter  on  "Interesting  Historic  Events." 
Mrs.  Brown  used  to  say  frequently  in  referring  to  that  exciting  event,  "Had  it 
not  been  for  Ambrose  Call  I  believe  the  whole  settlement  would  have  been 
murdered."  He  certainly  knew  how  to  handle  the  Indians  in  times  like  that. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  fortunate  in  having  good  help.  Maxwell  was  a  fron- 
tiersman who  had  seen  much  of  pioneer  life  and  was  courageous.  The  two 
Prussians,  Zahlten  and  Hackman,  had  seen  military  service  in  the  old  country 
and  would  have  made  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  fight  had  a  single  shot  been 
fired.  Neither  would  the  two  Browns  have  been  the  least  backward  in  risking 
their  lives  to  protect  the  settlement  had  it  become  necessary.  William  G.  Clark 
went  a  couple  of  times  into  the  Indian  camps  and  ordered  them  to  move  on.  He 
was  no  tenderfoot,  but  a  man  of  courage  and  much  discretion.  Just  what  part 
Jacob  C.  Cummins  took  in  subduing  the  Indians  at  the  Maxwell  cabin  is  not 
now  fully  known.    It  was  reported  after  the  event  that  he  kicked  one  of  the 
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Sioux  out  of  the  door  as  he  was  leaving.  Mr.  Call  makes  no  reference  to  such 
an  incident  having  occurred  at  the  time  in  any  of  his  records  on  the  subject. 

Those  who  knew  Cummins  the  best  have  always  said  that  of  all  those  pres- 
ent at  the  trouble,  he  would  have  been  the  least  likely  to  run  any  chances  in 
kicking  an  Indian.  Still  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  of  truth  in  the 
statement,  as  the  story  was  told  as  soon  as  the  trouble  was  over. 

Among  all  those  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  defense  against 
the  eleven  Sioux  savages  none  are  known  to  be  alive  now  unless  those  com- 
posing the  members  of  the  Maxwell  family.  During  the  year  1902,  Ambrose 
A.  Call  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Maxwell  stating  that  she  and  her  husband 
usually  spent  the  summers  in  Warren  county,  Iowa,  but  during  the  winters  they 
lived  with  their  two  children  in  a  warmer  climate.  Their  son  Henry,  whom  she 
carried  in  her  arms  while  escaping  from  their  cabin  to  Brown's  at  the  time  of 
the  raid,  lives  in  Montana.  He  was  only  seventeen  months  old  at  the  time. 
The  little  seven  year  old  girl  Dicy  (Leodica)  who  ran  by  her  side  on  that  dan- 
gerous escape,  now  has  a  home  of  her  own  in  California. 

EAST  SIDE  LOWER  COUNTRY — 1 85 5 

When  the  spring  rains  of  1855  began  to  descend,  not  a  cabin  roof  on  the 
"east  side  lower  country"  was  dampened  by  the  falling  showers,  for  no  cabins 
had  been  erected  in  that  part  of  the  county  at  that  time.  In  fact  there  were 
only  three  that  had  been  built  at  any  point  east  of  the  river — Dick  Parrot's  on 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  30,  Lyman  Craw's  on  section  20,  96-28,  and 
Judge  Call's  on  the  town  site.  The  first  two  were  in  what  is  now  Plum  Creek 
township.  The  region  afterwards  known  as  the  old  Irvington  settlement  did 
not  contain  a  single  cabin  when  spring  came,  but  it  soon  took  on  activity  in 
the  way  of  settlement. 

The  Malachi  Clark  family,  upon  selling  their  claim  on  the  west  side  for 
$300,  crossed  the  river  April  29,  and  became  the  first  residents  in  the  present 
Irvington  township.  Mr.  Clark  bought  Benson's  claim — the  John  Gaffnay  grove — 
for  the  insignificant  sum  of  one  dollar  and  in  doing  so  made  the  most  fortunate 
claim  deal  in  the  history  of  the  county.  The  family  lived  there  in  the  woods 
for  more  than  a  year,  on  the  bare  ground,  in  an  unfinished  log  cabin.  Reuben 
Purcell  came  in  May,  claimed  the  eastern  end  of  the  grove,  which  still  is  known 
as  Purcell's  point,  and  erected  in  June  the  first  cabin  in  that  vicinity.  William 
G.  Clark,  having  sold  out  on  the  west  side,  crossed  the  river  at  about 
the  same  time  his  father  did  and  claimed  what  is  now  the  R.  J.  Skilling  farm, 
one  mile  north  of  Irvington.  He  raised  his  cabin  in  the  timber  on  the  fifth  day 
of  August.  Hiram  Wiltfong.  seven  days  later,  raised  his  cabin  on  his  valuable 
claim,  the  old  Carter  farm,  now  the  property  of  F.  C.  Reinecke.  This  cabin, 
in  a  different  location,  is  still  doing  service  on  the  premises  as  a  barn.  It  is 
an  old  landmark  with  an  interesting  history.  Early  in  the  spring  Jacob  C. 
Wright  came  from  McLean  county,  Illinois,  purchased  Sol  Hand's  claim  for  $300 
and  proceeded  to  erect  his  log  cabin  home.  That  claim  was  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Max  Herbst,  just  south  of  the  Irvington  village.  On  his  way  to  Illinois  to 
get  his  family,  after  having  completed  his  cabin,  Mr.  Wright  camped  at  Lafay- 
ette (Albion),  in  Marshall  county,  Iowa,  for  the  night.  There  he  met  the  families 
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of  Thomas  and  John  Robison  and  Philip  Crosc,  who  were  camping  and  pros- 
pecting for  new  locations.  He  also  met  other  parties  living  there  who  later 
became  residents  of  Kossuth,  among  them  being  Samuel  Reed,  Bing  Howard, 
Leonard  Hinkle,  and  Geo.  Churchill.  While  he  was  there  a  tornado  passed 
over  the  village,  tearing  down  the  campers'  shanties,  overturning  their  ox  wagons 
and  drenching  the  homeseekers.  John  Lamb,  who  was  with  Mr.  Wright  while 
there,  caught  two  elk  which  the  latter  took  with  him  to  Illinois.  He  was  offered 
$500  for  the  pair,  but  the  dogs  killed  one  of  them. 

When  Mr.  Wright  left  there  for  his  family,  the  Robison  and  Crosc  fam- 
ilies came  on  up  to  Kossuth,  arriving  during  the  month  of  July.  The  Robi- 
sons  took  possession  of  the  vacant  Wright  cabin  and  lived  there  till  the  owner 
returned.  Thomas  Robison  selected  the  farm  on  which  he  afterwards  lived 
for  many  years  until  he  sold  it  to  the  present  owner,  A.  Butterfield.  His  double 
log  cabin  on  the  hill  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  that  vicinity  for  a  long  time. 
His  brother  John  selected  the  grove  in  the  northeast  corner  of  what  is  now 
Riverdale.  There  he  built  his  log  cabin  and  there  he  lived  until  he  moved  away 
in  the  fall  of  1858.  This  property  is  now  owned  by  Hutchison  &  Gilmore  and 
was  formerly  the  home  of  Francis  Long  and  Daniel  Chapman.  When  Jacob 
C.  Wright  arrived  with  his  family  in  October,  Elijah  Lane  and  John  Lamb  came 
with  him.  Soon  after  Lane  bought  Ben  Ilensley's  claim  and  lived  there  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  John  Lamb  dodged  around,  selecting  first  one  claim  then 
another  until  he  built  his  shanty  somewhere  about  the  spot  where  the  Dunn 
home  is  located  in  Sherman.  Phil  Crose,  who  came  with  his  family  when  the 
Robisons  arrived,  took  for  his  first  claim  a  portion  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  19  and  built  his  primitive  cabin  of  logs  a  short  distance  southwest  of 
the  present  Mann  home.  It  was  while  the  family  were  living  there  that  the  twins, 
Joseph  and  James  Crose,  were  born,  August  28,  1855.  These  were  the  first 
white  children  born  in  the  county.  During  that  fall  Mr.  Crose  sold  his 
claim  to  James  Parnell  of  Indiana,  and  then  in  the  following  spring  took  an- 
other on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18  where  he 
raised  his  large  family. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Kendall  Young,  Lyman  L.  Treat  and  George  Smith 
came  into  the  settlement  from  Webster  City  with  plenty  of  funds  behind  them. 
They  fancied  they  saw  a  favorable  opportunity  for  locating  claims  and  starting 
a  town  to  become  the  county  seat  in  the  near  future.  As  yet  no  town  sites  had 
been  platted  nor  was  the  county  organized.  As  the  first  election  of  officers  was 
to  be  held  in  August,  they  began  a  campaign  to  elect  a  county  judge  in  favor  of 
having  the  county  scat  located  in  what  is  now  Irvington  township.  Kendall 
Young  made  claim  to  the  quarter  lying  just  north  of  the  present  village  and 
land  adjoining  on  the  west.  Treat  chose  the  Bush-Spear  farm  west  of  the  river, 
and  Mr.  Smith  claimed  the  Goeders  farm  and  grove  in  Riverdale.  They  did 
their  electioneering  on  the  sly  among  the  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  county. 
The  day  of  the  election  was  near  at  hand  before  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Algona  town  site  caught  on  to  the  project.  Asa  C.  Call  was  put  forward  by 
the  northerners  and  Dr.  Corydon  Craw  by  the  Webster  City  capitalists.  Doctor 
Craw  had  been  holding  down  £  claim  on  the  Cresco  side,  also  one  near  the 
Algona  town  site  and  was  controlling  some  tracts  in  the  Irvington  vicinity. 
Election  day  approached,  but  some  of  the  voters  were  away  who  were  favorable 
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to  the  Algona  ticket.  Jacob  Cummins  was  on  his  way  to  Cedar  Falls  but  was 
overtaken  sixty  miles  away  and  brought  back  to  vote.  At  that  time  the  north 
twelve  miles  of  Humboldt  county  belonged  to  Kossuth.  Ambrose  A.  Call  spent 
two  days  in  that  part  of  the  county  locating  settlers  who  were  out  on  the 
prairie  hunting  elk  and  deer.  He  managed  to  bring  two  of  them  to  the  polls. 
They  were  Sol  Hand  and  Harlow  Miner.  The  contest  was  a  spirited  one  and 
resulted  in  a  victory  of  Asa  C.  Call  over  Doctor  Craw  by  a  majority  of  only  one 
vote.  John  F.  Duncombe  came  up  from  Fort  Dodge  and  swore  in  the  judges 
of  the  election.  The  vote  was  canvassed  at  Homer,  the  county  seat  at  that 
time  of  Webster  county.  The  officers  elected  were:  Asa  C.  Call,  judge;  Robert 
Cogley,  clerk ;  J.  W.  Moore,  treasurer  and  recorder ;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  surveyor. 

Notwithstanding  this  defeat  for  the  Young-Treat-Smith  boomers  they  began 
preparing  to  start  the  first  village  in  the  county.  It  was  to  be  called  Irvington 
after  Washington  Irving.  They  contracted  with  Hiram  Wiltfong  and  William 
G.  Clark  to  erect  for  them  a  substantial  log  hotel  on  the  site.  This  building, 
known  as  the  Kendall  Young  house,  was  completed  in  October. 

The  only  other  settler  who  located  in  that  part  of  the  county  that  year  was 
Richard  Hodges,  who  came  about  the  8th  day  of  December  and  proceeded  to 
make  his  home  on  the  prairie  in  what  is  now  Sherman.  There  he  lived  for 
many  years  with  a  lawn  on  the  east  of  his  home  fully  fifty  miles  in  length. 
The  Humboldt  portion  of  Kossuth  that  year  also  received  some  settlers.  Michael 
and  John  Johnson,  after  whom  Johnson's  Point  was  named,  were  the  first,  then 
came  Harlow  Miner,  Sol  Hand,  G.  W.  Hand,  Eber  Stone  and  Mayberry. 

THE  UPPER  COUNTRY — 1856-1864 

The  pioneers  who  had  spent  the  winters  of  1854-5  and  1855-6  in  the  river 
settlements  were  made  happy  on  the  approach  of  the  spring  of  1856,  when 
new  settlers  in  large  numbers  began  arriving.  They  kept  on  coming  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  until  there  were  nearly  four  times  as  many  people  in 
the  county  as  there  had  been  before.  Prairie  schooners,  filled  with  living  freight, 
brought  many  who  came  to  become  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  commun- 
ity. Teams  coming  up  from  Fort  Dodge  conveyed  to  the  settlements  almost  as 
many  more.  Then  again  the  settlers  on  their  return  from  central  or  southern 
points  in  Iowa,  with  loads  of  provisions,  frequently  brought  with  them  those 
who  were  to  become  their  neighbors.  The  quality  of  the  arrivals  that  year  was 
even  more  satisfactory  than  the  quantity.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  the 
first  promoters  of  churches,  schools  and  the  higher  ideals  of  life.  Had  the 
governor  himself  designated  who  should  become  settlers  of  Kossuth,  to  best 
promote  her  interests,  he  hardly  could  have  chosen  a  better  class  of  citizens. 
They  had  the  right  kind  of  mettle  for  frontier  life  and  character  behind  them 
to  make  desirable  neighbors.  Many  of  them  had  a  hand  in  later  years  in  mak- 
ing Kossuth  what  it  is  today.  The  upper  county,  including  the  Algona  vicin- 
ity, the  Black  Cat,  the  Plum  Creek,  and  the  Buffalo  Fork  regions,  received  its 
share  of  the  desirable  arrivals  from  the  spring  of  1856  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Prominent  among  the  arrivals  of  1856  and  a  few  succeeding  years,  how- 
ever, were  those  who  settled  at  Algona  and  later  became  identified  with  its 
growth  rather  than  with  the  country  settlements. 
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During  the  year  1856,  and  years  following  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
that  part  of  the  Upper  country  now  embraced  in  Union  township  received  num- 
erous settlers  and  claim  takers.  The  Black  Cat  region  was  the  first,  however, 
in  that  township  to  obtain  permanent  residents. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1856,  the  Horace  Schenck  family  entered  the  county 
and  camped  upon  the  knoll  where  the  family  of  his  son  Myron  are  now  living. 
The  family  contained  the  first  woman  and  children  who  located  at  any  point 
north  of  the  Algona  town  site.  They  at  once  became  quite  near  neighbors  of 
those  frontier  scouts  occupying  the  Ingham  cabin  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove. 

Mr.  Ingham  discovered  the- campers  on  his  return  that  day  from  an  explor- 
ing expedition,  and  his  heart  was  naturally  gladdened  at  the  sight  of  such  worthy 
settlers  locating  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  26th  day  of  May  he,  in  company  with 
his  companion,  A.  L.  Seeley,  had  left  for  Spirit  lake  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing a  mill  and  possibly  of  founding  a  town.  At  that  time  they  had  with  them 
a  published  map  showing  pine  timber  growing  over  southern  Minnesota  and 
northern  Iowa,  including  the  north  half  of  this  county.  It  was  their  desire  to 
see  this  timber  which  induced  them  to  go  to  Spirit  lake.  After  investigating 
there,  and  points  further  north,  they  returned  fully  convinced  that  no  pine  timber 
was  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Schenck  family  were  there  but  a  few  weeks  until  more  settlers  became 
their  neighbors,  including  women  and  children,  who  were  greatly  desired  by 
those  lonely  bachelors  who  were  occupying  the  cabins  in  the  Upper  settlement. 
These  arrivals  were  the  families  of  Michael  Reibhoff,  William  B.  Moore,  and 
Robert  Moore.  To  these  late  arrivals,  Mr.  Ingham  sold  his  entire  interest  in 
his  claim  on  section  24,  which  included  that  magnificent  Black  Cat 
grove.  Mr.  Schenck  came  into  possession  of  forty  acres  of  it  after  he  had 
taken  his  claim  where  he  camped;  William  B.  Moore  bought  that  portion  of  it 
on  which  the  Ingham  cabin  was  standing,  now  the  property  of  C.  Byson ;  his 
brother,  Robert  Moore,  became  the  owner  of  the  fine  tract  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Joe  Thompson  place;  and  Mr.  Reibhoff  settled  down  on  what  is  still 
known  as  the  Reibhoff  homestead,  and  which  is  yet  in  possession  of  his  heirs. 
By  these  deeds  Capt.  Ingham  had  $1,700  more  in  ready  money  than  he  had 
before,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  was  any  more  wealthy  as  the  result, 
for  the  grove  as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  county.  The 
Moores  being  Methodists  and  the  ReibhofFs  Presbyterians  the  way  was  paved 
for  the  organization  of  the  two  churches  a  little  later.  John  James  also  settled 
that  year  a  mile  or  so  north  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  old  Sarchett  place. 

The  Presbyterian  missionary,  Rev.  D.  S.  McComb,  during  that  fall  bought 
and  settled  upon  what  is  now  the  F.  M.  Taylor  farm  on  section  14.  A  little 
later  Alpheus  Lawrence  settled  on  the  place  which  Tracy  Taylor  owned  in 
after  years.  A  little  later  still  John  S.  Love  claimed  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  10.  While  these  three  last  named  parties  took  their  claims  on  the  Black 
Cat  before  the  war,  it  is  not  remembered  that  any  of  them  remained  there  dur- 
ing that  conflict.  Eli  Ferris  took  for  his  claim  in  1858  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  14,  just  south  of  the  McComb  claim,  and  bached  in  the  same  cabin  with 
Jonathan  Callender  whose  claim  was  in  that  vicinity.  Ferris  used  to  tell  how 
they  killed  a  wild  goose,  and  after  cooking  it  for  three  weeks,  had  to  throw  it 
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away  because  it  was  so  tough.  He  soon  left  the  country  and  went  east,  and 
did  not  return  for  several  years. 

M.  D.  Blanchard  in  July,  1857,  arrived  with  an  ox  team  conveying  his  fam- 
ily and  settled  upon  his  well-known  preemption  on  section  26.  He  had  spent 
the  hard  winter  previous  in  Waterloo,  coming  there  from  Canada.  In  after 
years  he  was  chosen  county  superintendent  and  then  treasurer.  M.  W.  Thayer 
claimed  a  part  of  section  36,  just  north  of  town,  but  went  into  the  army  and 
lost  his  life  at  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  is  one  of  the  few  soldiers  who 
went  from  this  county  whose  regiment  has  never  been  known  to  any  one  in  the 
community.  F.  P.  Schaad's  claim  home  was  on  section  35,  now  a  part  of  the 
J.  B.  Hofius  farm.  Pat  McClarney  claimed  on  section  2,  the  creek  running 
through  the  same  having  been  named  after  him. 

Among  the  Algona  citizens  who  obtained  land  about  that  time  in  that  town- 
ship were  Rev.  C.  Taylor  on  section  26,  rfow  a  part  of  C.  D.  Ward's  farm,  his 
son  George  P.  on  the  same  section,  now  the  property  of  Frank  Harrison,  and 
E.  N.  Weaver  on  section  36,  just  north  of  town. 

W.  F.  Hofius  who  lived  a  long  period  of  years  up  near  the  Black  Cat  came 
to  the  county  in  1859,  and  made  claim  to  that  farm,  but  lived  for  a  time  before 
moving  on  it  on  the  Bullis  farm,  now  D.  W.  King's  east  quarter  section.  He  lo- 
cated on  his  own  claim  during  the  year  1862,  but  in  a  short  time  moved  to  Al- 
gona on  account  of  the  Indian  scare  which  at  that  time  was  driving  many 
people  away  from  the  county.  The  family  then  lived  for  a  few  months  on  the 
Joe  Thompson  place  east  of  town,  now  known  as  the  old  Lund  farm.  During 
the  year  1863,  they  moved  back  to  the  farm  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
He  was  born  in  Hickory  township,  Mercer  county,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1830,  and 
married  Mary  A.  Thompson  in  October,  1854. 

A  review  of  the  situation  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  the  Upper  country, 
from  1856  until  war  times  will  now  be  in  order.  This  territory  embraced  in 
its  settlement  the  western  edge  of  the  present  townships,  Portland,  Plum  Creek 
and  northwestern  Irvington. 

Township  97-28,  (Portland)  having  received  as  settlers  Ed  Moll  in  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  on  section  21,  and  his  brother  Richard  on  section  17,  close  to  him 
on  the  northwest,  that  township  had  but  few  more  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  war.  Beyond  them  on  the  north  was  avast  extent  of  uninhabited  country 
almost  to  Blue  Earth,  over  which  wild  game  roamed  at  will. 

W.  H.  Ingham  having  sold  his  claim  on  the  Black  Cat  to  Reibhoff,  Schenck 
and  the  two  Moores,  the  occupants  of  his  cabin  of  course  had  to  look  for  other 
quarters.  The  claim  he  sold  was  a  good  one  but  he  knew  where  there  was  an- 
other, but  that  was  held  by  Lyman  Craw  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  on  Plum 
Creek  on  section  20.  He  made  a  deal  with  Craw  in  the  fall  of  1856  and  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  claim.  He  took  immediate  possession  of  the  cabin 
and  moved  in,  but  not  alone  for  there  went  with  him  A.  L.  Seeley,  W.  S.  Camp- 
bell of  Fort  Dodge  and  Edward  Putnam,  the  latter  still  doing  service  as  chief 
of  the  commissary  department  and  head  table  waiter.  The  next  fall  Mr.  Ing- 
ham went  back  to  his  native  state,  got  married  and  returned  with  Mrs.  Ingham 
in  November,  1857.  The  bride,  on  arriving  at  the  little  dusky  cabin  on  the 
edge  of  the  grove  after  a  few  weeks  spent  in  Algona,  found  conditions  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  surroundings  she  had  left  far  behind  her  at  her  old  New 
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York  home.  Notwithstanding  the  abrupt  change  that  cabin  was  her  home,  and 
one  that  she  enjoyed  despite  the  privation  she  endured  incident  to  frontier  life. 

A.  L.  Seeley,  after  taking  several  claims  and  then  selling  them,  finally  set- 
tled on  section  8  on  another  claim.  Later  he  succeeded  in  homesteading  an  ad- 
joining quarter,  thus  securing  a  fine  tract  for  a  home.  On  this  place  he  raised 
his  family,  having  married  Miss  Alice  Benschoter  in  May,  1861,  and  there  he 
lived  for  many  years. 

During  the  year  1857,  Abram  Hill  appeared  in  the  township  and  bought 
Henry  Hauzerman's  claim  on  Plum  Creek  on  section  15.  He  was  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  that  little  settlement,  being  popular  with  all  of  his  acquaintances 
as  well  as  being  held  in  high  esteem  by  them.  The  Whcelock  brothers,  who 
came  about  that  time,  had  their  claims  on  section  26.  Thomas  Gilbride  came 
that  year  and  soon  erected  his  cabin  on  the  claim  he  had  purchased  from  H.  F. 
Watson  on  section  29.  Baching  proved  too  lonely  for  him,  so  he  soon  left 
for  De  Kalb  county,  Illinois,  where  he  stayed  until  1865  before  returning  to  his 
claim.  Thomas  D.  Stacy  arrived  with  the  James  Henderson  family  that  year. 
After  a  while  he  settled  on  the  farm  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  town  where  he 
lived  until  the  occurrence  of  his  death.  On  section  28  (Plum  Creek)  that  year 
the  Mike  Smiths  built  their  log  cabin  and  extensive  stabling.  They  were  two 
brothers  by  the  same  name  and  were  referred  to  as  Old  Mike  and  Young  Mike. 
Even  deeds  of  conveyances  contain  these  names.  Young  Mike  in  after  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Border  Brigade.  His  widow  and  daughters  are  now 
residents  of  Algona.  The  place  where  the  Smiths  located  was  later  the  home 
of  the  R.  J.  Hunt  family,  and  now  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Smith.  James 
Roan  the  same  year  came  to  the  settlement  and  bought  of  August  Zahlten  the 
farm  now  owned  by  L.  D.  Dickinson.  About  this  time  VV.  B.  Carey,  who  had 
come  into  the  county  the  year  before,  got  a  foothold  on  section  30  for  a  home 
by  first  jumping  Tom  Covel's  claim  and  later  by  acquiring  adjoining  land.  Tom, 
however,  managed  later  to  get  title  to  an  eighty  on  section  16,  so  he  didn't 
worry. 

During  the  year  1858  the  M.  C.  Lathrop  family  came  to  the  county.  They 
lived  for  a  while  up  on  Plum  Creek,  also  in  Algona  and  then  over  in  Crcsco. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  supervisors,  having  been  elected  in  the 
fall  of  i860.    The  family  left  the  county  soon  after  the  war  began. 

Jacob  Altwegg,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  took  a  preemption  that  year  (1858) 
on  section  15,  and  was  lucky  at  that  date  in  getting  a  tract  of  land  with  plenty 
of  timber  and  running  water  on  the  premises.  His  father,  who  lived  with  him, 
died  that  year.  Mr.  Altwegg  married  Jennie,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Brown 
of  the  Cresco  country.  After  spending  many  years  on  the  farm,  they  are  now 
living  in  retirement  in  Algona.  About  the  time  Mr.  Altwegg  took  his  preemp- 
tion Jerome  Bleakman  became  the  owner  of  the  grove  on  section  8,  at  the 
mouth  of  Lindner  creek,  which  later  became  the  home  property  of  Geo.  VV. 
Paine,  and  A.  F.  Willoughby  began  making  his  house  on  the  farm  east  of  town 
later  owned  by  Hugh  Black.  He  was  one  of  the  early-day  county  surveyors. 
He  soon  moved  to  Grundy  county  where  he  and  his  wife  a  couple  of  years 
ago  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  During  his  residence  there 
he  has  held  several  offices. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  David  Hegarty  settled  upon  the  farm  on  which 
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he  lived  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  This  was  on  section  30,  96-28.  In  the  same 
township  Amos  S.  Collins  secured  title  to  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  19, 
and  Oliver  Benschotcr  to  the  farm  now  owned  by  Robert  Kain.  Charles  Gray 
managed  to  perfect  his  title  to  a  portion  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  6, 
east  of  town  before  he  joined  the  32nd  Iowa  Infantry.  Losing  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  April  9,  1864,  his  body  lies  mingled  with  the  dust 
on  the  banks  of  the  Red  river.  Gad  VV.  Gilbert  after  claiming  a  couple  of 
tracts  finally  secured  title  to  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  16  in  what  is 
now  Plum  Creek. 

Among  those  who  took  claims  near  the  Algona  town  site  in  those  early  days 
was  Luther  Rist,  who  came  in  1856  and  settled  upon  a  portion  of  the  north  half 
of  section  13,  95-29.  He  took  that  tract  for  a  claim,  but  not  until  he  had  paid 
Dr.  Corydon  Craw  $150  for  his  claim  interest.  That  far-famed  doctor  was 
noted  for  getting  fleece-money  from  several  new  settlers  when  they  attempted 
to  claim  certain  tracts  of  land.  After  Sylvester  Rist,  son  of  Luther,  had  mar- 
ried Mary  A.  Millen  in  1858,  the  two  Rist  families  were  the  foremost  promoters 
in  the  organization  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  for  several  years  were  its  prin- 
cipal financial  supporters. 

Joseph  Thompson  moved  into  the  county  May  25,  1856,  and  after  living 
for  a  short  time  in  the  J.  W.  Moore  cabin  in  Algona  built  one  of  his  own  on 
his  claim  one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  town.  It  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  what  is  generally  known  as  the  old  Lund  farm  residence.  This  was  the  first 
cabin  built  on  the  prairie  anywhere  in  the  upper  country.  Twelve  years  later 
Mr.  Thompson  sold  this  place  for  $40  per  acre  and  then  bought  the  home  on 
section  24  on  the  Black  Cat  where  he  died  many  years  later.  Just  south  of 
the  original  claim  taken  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  1856,  H.  F.  Watson  preempted  a 
fine  quarter  section  which  he  held  for  many  years  before  selling  the  same.  Near 
by  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  6,  now  the  property  of  Dugall  Wallace,  was 
owned  by  J.  E.  Stacy  in  the  latter  50's. 

William  A.  Wilson  very  early  succeeded  in  procuring  title  to  a  claim  now 
in  the  incorporation  of  Algona.  It  originally  belonged  to  Judge  Call's  claim 
and  was  broken  up  by  David  W.  King  in  1855.  and  put  into  sod  corn.  Soon 
after,  Wilson  became  the  owner  of  three  forty's  in  town,  just  west  of  where  the 
Northwestern  track  runs.  The  Northwestern  Hotel  stands  on  the  tract,  which 
ran  from  McGregor  street  northward  240  rods.  This  man  Wilson  in  May,  1858, 
became  possessed  of  something  more  valuable  when  he  joined  in  marriage  with 
Chloe  Lawrence,  daughter  of  one  of  the  Black  Cat  pioneers.  Albert  McKin- 
ney  very  early  got  to  the  front  also  in  taking  a  claim  close  to  town.  His  claim 
shanty  stood  where  E.  J.  Gilmore's  residence  stands.  The  tract  included  the 
forty  east  to  the  railroad  and  eighty  acres  of  what  is  now  in  the  Stacy  nursery. 
The  claim  shanty  was  built  late  in  1856  or  early  in  1857.  Upon  the  hill  cast 
of  town  where  Huenhold  lives,  Henry  Carse  lived  in  his  cabin  on  that  tract, 
which  was  his  claim  about  that  time.  Moreover,  just  north  of  him  Alanson 
Burright  procured  title  to  forty  acres,  and  also  had  possession  of  the  forty 
where  the  Milwaukee  depot  is  located. 

During  the  years  1857  and  1858  Black  Hawk  county  contributed  several  set- 
tlers to  Kossuth  who  located  in  what  is  now  Plum  Creek.  Some  of  them  mowed 
a  wide  swath  and  made  early  history  by  getting  into  the  courts.    Among  those 
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coming  from  that  county  were  William  A.  Wilson,  Willis  and  George  Brown, 
George  Gear,  James  Eggers  and  Hurlbut  Lake.  Wilson  did  well  by  finally  get- 
ting title  to  1 20  acres  which  now  lie  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  Algona 
incorporation.  The  others  obtained  land  with  heavy  timber  in  the  Plum  Creek 
country. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  James  Eggers,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  ready 
cash,  came  into  the  county,  with  a  stock  of  goods  and  opened  a  store  in  Algona 
as  a  rival  to  H.  F.  Watson.  His  large  ideas  of  doing  business  were  not  such 
as  to  make  his  income  much  more  than  his  expenses;  therefore  he  did  not  re- 
main long  behind  the  counter  in  the  straggling,  little  frontier  village  of  Algona. 
During  the  time  he  was  there  he  bought  of  Samuel  Hummel,  in  Plum  Creek, 
about  ninety-five  acres  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  30  and  placed  the 
title  in  the  name  of  Jane  A.  Eggers  in  November,  1857.  He  then  began  agitat- 
ing a  proposition  to  build  a  saw  mill  by  the  river  on  the  tract  or  near  it.  Since 
he  had  ample  funds  he  was  eager  to  push  his  enterprise.  As  such  a  plant  in 
that  locality  would  be  a  rival  to  the  Algona  mill,  the  project  did  not  meet  Judge 
Call's  hearty  approval.  A  conference  between  him  and  Eggers  took  place,  and 
as  the  result  the  scheme  was  abandoned  and  was  never  revived.  While  still  in 
the  store  Eggers  sold  a  few  acres  of  this  timber  tract  to  Geo.  Gear  and  the 
remainder  to  Eckles.  Some  time  previous  to  his  selling  these  tracts  he  had  paid 
in  1857  a  large  sum  for  a  stranger's  claim  right  to  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  19,  which  is  now  the  home  farm  of  R.  M.  Gardner.  Being  in  the  store 
he  could  not  perfect  his  claim  and  live  at  the  same  time  in  Algona.  Fortunately 
a  way  was  provided.  In  July  of  that  year  his  daughter  Rachel  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Hurlbut  Lake  and  the  young  couple  began  house-keeping  on  that 
fine  timber  claim.  Eggers  later  sold  his  claim  right  to  small  tracts  of  the  grove 
to  several  parties  and  received  the  cash  for  them.  During  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1858,  he  sold  the  remainder  of  the  quarter  to  Lake  for  $1,770  as  con- 
sideration. After  abandoning  the  mercantile  business  Eggers  moved  upon  the 
claim  in  1859,  took  possession,  and  to  all  appearances  was  the  real  owner  of 
the  premises.  He  built  a  large  house  with  one  of  the  largest  chimneys  in  the 
whole  country.  Besides  being  commodious,  the  dwelling  had  all  the  conveniences 
that  could  be  had  in  that  early  period.  Although  not  an  ordained  minister,  he 
conducted  religious  sen-ices  at  stated  times  at  his  residence,  taking  texts  and 
formulating  sermons  from  them  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  views.  He 
furthermore  dealt  in  claims  to  help  defray  his  living  expenses. 

The  time  finally  came  when  he  had  to  pay  the  government  $200  for  his 
preemption,  but  alas !  he  did  not  have  that  amount  at  his  command.  The  money 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Black  Hawk  county  had  slipped  away  from  him 
by  degrees  until  he  was  comparatively  a  poor  man.  In  order  to  obtain  title  to 
the  premises,  he  mortgaged  the  tract  to  Fort  Dodge  parties  to  procure  the 
money.  As  he  never  was  able  to  lift  that  mortgage  it  was  foreclosed  and  the 
property  sold  by  the  sheriff,  July  1,  1862,  for  the  sum  of  $325.  The  deed  con- 
veyed the  land  to  W.  H.  Ingham's  father  who  had  furnished  the  money  to  bid 
off  the  property  at  the  sale.  Two  years  later  the  property  was  conveyed  to 
W.  H.  Ingham,  who  sold  the  same  to  A.  S.  Gardner  in  April,  1866.  Eggers 
did  not  remain  in  the  county  until  the  court  proceedings  on  the  foreclosure  were 
settled,  as  he  realized  evidently  that  his  Kossuth  county  home  could  not  be  re- 
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gained.  Some  of  the  old  settlers  who  lived  in  that  neighborhood  at  the  time 
used  to  say  that  he  left  the  county  to  attend  a  campmeeting  somewhere,  and  that 
he  never  returned.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  he  died  out  in  Colorado  after 
being  afflicted  with  the  smallpox.  Lake,  his  son-in-law,  when  last  heard  from 
was  living  out  in  Oregon. 

The  Browns  as  early  as  1857  settled  on  their  claim  on  section  30  and  se- 
cured the  title  to  the  same.  Willis  Brown  owned  the  land  which  is  now  the 
home  property  of  Mrs.  Geo.  Miller,  but  he  lost  it  on  a  mortgage  foreclosure, 
Elijah  Brown  and  Louisa  Mears  being  made  defendants  in  the  suit  with  him. 
The  property  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  in  July,  1862.  The  H.  C.  Adams  farm  resi- 
dence is  located  on  a  fifty-four  acre  tract  which  J.  W.  Brown  owned  and  which 
was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  W.  B.  Carey  in  July  1862.  Louisa  Mears  and  Mary 
Hanna  were  made  defendants  in  the  foreclosure  suit  along  with  Brown. 

That  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  this  same  section,  which  was  owned 
by  Eggers  in  1857,  became  the  property  of  H.  A.  Henderson  in  the  fall  follow- 
ing. He  had  come  to  Algona  during  the  summer  of  1856  and  built  of  logs 
the  first  hotel  there.  After  leaving  the  hotel  he  moved  his  family  to  this  little 
farm  and  lived  in  the  cabin  which  had  been  built  on  the  premises  in  the  fall 
of  1854  by  Dick  Parrot.  It  was  to  this  cabin  that  Mrs.  Henderson  in  the  fall 
of  1859  invited  her  neighbors  to  help  eat  the  first  bread  made  from  wheat 
raised  in  the  county.  When  the  Doctor  Hudson  family  came  into  possession  of  the 
property  in  the  spring  of  1865  they  occupied  the  cabin  while  building  on  their 
homestead  five  miles  east  of  town,  and  then  demolished  that  pioneer  log  hut. 

One  event  of  considerable  note,  occurring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  upper 
country  during  the  period  under  consideration,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  story  form  as  a  reminder  of  a  most  singular  adventure  to  make  money 
by  establishing  a  "paper  city."  The  promoter  of  this  project  was  Geo.  W. 
Braizee,  who  was  then,  or  who  had  been,  an  alderman  in  Chicago.  One  fine 
day  during  the  summer  of  1857  he  and  three  other  men  in  a  wagon  drove  up 
in  front  of  the  Ingham  cabin  in  Plum  Creek,  and  stopped  to  receive  and 
impart  some  information.  In  the  light  wagon  there  were  some  commissaries 
in  bottles  that  had  been  badly  shaken  up  while  crossing  over  a  little  log 
bridge  just  before  reaching  the  cabin.  Some  of  the  bottles  had  been  broken 
and  the  contents  were  running  out  of  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon  box.  This 
expensive  waste  could  not  be  allowed.  The  precious  fluid  must  be  saved, 
but  how?  The  four  strangers  concocted  a  plan  that  worked  like  a  charm. 
They  were  a  gritty  crowd,  and  by  following  out  their  plan  they  received  an 
additional  amount  of  grit  as  they  held  their  mouths  against  the  end  of  the 
wagon  box  bottom  and  let  the  beverage  run  down  their  throats.  They  were 
out  for -a  high-old-time  and  seemed  to  be  having  it  all  their  own  way.  The 
three  with  Braizee  were  probably  a  surveying  crew  who  were  going  to  run 
the  lines  of  the  proposed  city. 

Braizee  stated  that  he  was  looking  for  a  spot  to  lay  out  a  town  site;  that 
he  didn't  care  where  it  was.  and  that  he  preferred  the  roughest,  hilliest  lo- 
cation that  could  be  found.  Getting  no  encouragement  at  the  cabin,  they 
started  northward  and  disappeared  from  sight.  Notwithstanding  his  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  Braizee  selected  a  fine  location  on  Buffalo  Fork  and 
proceeded  to  have  the  town  site  surveyed.    This  was  the  north  half  of  sec- 
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tion  15  in  what  is  now  Portland  township.  He  could  not  have  found  very 
easily  a  more  lovely  site  for  a  town  along  the  banks  of  any  stream  in  the 
county.  In  all  there  were  117  blocks,  one  being  reserved  for  churches  and 
schools,  one  designated  as  "Kossuth  Square,"  one  as  "Locust  Park"  and  one 
as  "Walnut  Park."  The  record  discloses  the  fact  that  the  site  was  surveyed 
by  John  S.  Jenkens  of  Webster  county  from  the  second  to  the  fourteenth 
day  of  September,  1857,  but  that  the  plat  was  not  recorded  until  July  30, 
1858. 

Although  the  plat  of  Ashuelot  was  on  record  and  of  full  force  for  thirty 
years,  no  houses  were  ever  built  on  the  site  during  that  period  except  three 
or  four  little  cabins  at  the  very  start.  Many  lots,  however,  were  sold  to  dis- 
appointed purchasers.  How  these  lots  were  disposed  of  came,  to  light  when 
local  parties  chanced  to  see  some  of  Braizce's  advertising  matter  showing 
the  location  of  the  town  and  the  improvements  that  had  already  been  made. 
These  were  gotten  out  in  fine  lithographed  form  and  were  very  attractive. 
The  steamboats  coming  up  the  Buffalo  and  landing  at  the  well-constructed 
wharf  were  features  in  the  illustration  that  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Other  imaginary  features  in  the  print  were  just  as  noticeable  and  just  as  likely 
to  induce  an  innocent  person  to  invest  in  the  project  without  investigating  the 
situation. 

During  the  early  8o's  some  lady  in  Chicago  wrote  to  the  county  recorder 
here  asking  what  kind  of  a  place  Ashuelot  would  be  to  open  up  a  millinery  shop. 
The  recorder  assured  her  that  she  would  have  a  wide  field  for  operation  in  case 
she  located  in  the  town,  as  there  were  no  milliners  there  or  anyone  else.  In  due 
course  of  time  \\\  H.  Nycum  bought  the  half  section  and  set  to  work  to  have 
the  title  quieted.  In  doing  so  he  encountered  a  tangled  mess  that  annoyed  him  for 
some  time.  The  town  site  was  declared  vacated  by  order  of  the  district  court 
May  7,  1888.  Thus  ended  Braizce's  wild  project.  Judging  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  lots  sold  he  must  have  cleaned  up  quite  a  bank  account  with  but  little  ex- 
pense. 

THE  CRESCO  COUNTRY — 1856-1864 

The  Cresco  side  received  only  a  few  new  settlers  during  the  year  1856,  several, 
however,  took  their  claims  on  that  side.  Grishington  Jones  and  family  with  his 
son-in-law,  G.  W.  Blottenberger,  arrived  from  Baltimore  and  procured  loca- 
tions. As  usual  the  most  desirable  tracts  were  already  claimed  by  others  who 
had  come  before  them.  Mr.  Jones  wanted  a  stock  farm  by  the  river  where  there 
was  plenty  of  shelter.  He  found  the  ideal  spot  but  John  Lamb  was  making  claim 
to  the  place,  so  he  paid  $200  and  was  allowed  to  take  possession.  This  claim  in- 
cluded what  is  known  as  the  old  Jones  farm  in  Riverdale  and  also  the  one  known 
as  the  Jim  Young  place.  The  father  took  the  former  place  and  his  son,  Grish,  the 
latter.  There  the  Joneses  lived  till  long  after  the  war  and  there  A.  J.  Jones, 
our  fellow  townsman,  made  his  home  until  he  procured  one  of  his  own  near  by. 
From  that  place  Martin  V.,  went  to  the  war  never  to  return.  The  C.  Byson  farm 
in  that  vicinity  was  claimed  by  T.  J.  Foster  and  the  old  O'Rourke  farm  by  O.  J. 
Smith. 

Michael  Fisher's  claim  wa&  on  section  14  where  there  was  a  fine  body  of  timber. 
Charles,  Jesse  and  John  Magoon  claimed  several  tracts,  but  it  is  not  remembered 
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that  they  procured  the  title  to  any  of  them.  They  shifted  around  from  place  to 
place  and  had  no  fixed  home  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Charles  claimed 
to  have  started  the  first  nursery  in  the  county  in  about  1858.  He  sent  to  New 
York  for  apple  seeds  and  planted  them  on  lot  three,  section  10,  Cresco.  He  left 
the  county  in  i860,  going  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  a  skilled  dentist. 
Nearly  all  who  came  to  locate  in  the  new  town  of  Algona  took  claims,  sooner  or 
later,  and  either  proved  up  or  sold  their  rights  instead.  That  side  of  the  river 
had  many  tracts  controlled  by  town  parties  besides  those  already  enumerated.  It 
was  an  age  of  claim  seeking  and  all  became  possessed  of  what  land  they  could. 

The  settlement  on  the  Cresco  side  celebrated  July  4,  1856,  this  being  the  first 
gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  county.  Mrs.  Altwegg,  then  Jennie  Brown, 
fifteen  years  old,  says  of  that  event:  "The  men  cut  a  tall,  slender  oak  tree  and 
raised  it  for  a  flag  pole.  This  pole  continued  to  stand  there  on  the  open  prairie,  a 
little  northwest  of  the  Brown  cabin,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  bent  like  a 
rainbow  for  twenty  years  or  more.  As  there  were  no  flags  here  then  my  mother 
(Mrs.  Alex.  Brown)  made  one  out  of  my  dress  for  red  stripes,  and  she  tore  up  a 
sheet  to  make  the  white  stripes.  The  blue  she  procured  in  some  such  way.  The 
dinner  under  the  circumstances  was  good,  and  the  visiting  by  neighbors  still  bet 
ter.  That  was  the  year  that  Fremont  and  Dayton  were  running  at  the  head  of 
the  republican  ticket." 

There  were  but  few  arrivals  in  this  part  of  the  county,  west  of  the  river,  be- 
tween the  close  of  1856  and  the  end  of  the  war.  Geo.  W.  Barnes  lived  with  his 
family  on  the  present  John  Goeders  farm  and  went  from  there  to  the  army.  Fid- 
dler Bell  then  occupied  the  premises  until  the  owner,  Levi  Leland,  married  Lewis 
H.  Smith's  hired  girl  and  made  that  place  the  home  for  himself  and  bride.  Le- 
land was  a  very  entertaining  lecturer,  making  faces  being  his  principal  stock.  At 
the  close  of  his  lecture  at  the  Irvington  town  hall  when  he  orated  on  the  "Conduct 
of  the  War,"  he*asked  Uncle  Tom  Robison  how  the  lecture  pleased  him.  The  re- 
ply he  received  was,  "By  dog!  you  are  the  first  person  I  ever  saw  who  could  make 
a  seven  cornered  mouth  and  flap  his  ears  at  the  same  time."  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  out  at  Oregon  City. 

Before  moving  on  to  his  home  farm  John  Devine  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  but  he  surrendered  the  premises  to  Ben  Clark  when  he  came  with  his  fam- 
ily in  1857.  This  home  was  on  section  23.  Geo.  P.  Steele  soon  followed  and  later 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Ben  Clark  and  wife.  Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  On  section  14,  not  far  away,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Abernathy  built  a  cabin  and  lived  there.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
river  opposite  John  Dcvine's  lived  John  Maher,  brother  to  the  former's  wife.  He 
lived  a  happy  bachelor's  life  all  alone  in  his  cabin  on  the  hill.  There  are  still 
those  in  the  county  who  remember  how  old  John  in  getting  dinner  ready  for  the 
threshers  found  a  little  frog  in  the  kettle  with  the  potatoes  he  was  trying  to  boil. 
As  the  water  began  to  get  a  little  warm  it  mounted  a  big  murphy  and  began  to 
croak.  Hearing  this  old  John  looked  into  the  kettle  and  amused  the  spectators  by 
remarking  "00,  ye  boogcr  ye!  I'll  have  to  skim  yez  ahf." 

Rufus  Sanderson's  claim  was  a  part  of  what  is  now  Nich  Redding's  farm. 
Leaving  it  to  enter  the  army  he  never  again  had  his  residence  in  this  county,  for 
he  settled  in  Humboldt  on  his  return.  Geo.  W.  Blottenberger  lived  on  the  land 
on  the  west  side  which  contains  the  "oxbow"  of  the  river.    This  is  the  same 
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tract  on  which  the  Carr  family  moved  when  Blottenberger  left  the  county  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Blottenberger  was  a  hard  worker  and  an  honest  man,  but 
he  made  his  life  a  miserable  one  during  the  war  because  of  his  hatred  of  the  whole 
colored  race  and  of  the  war  that  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves.  Just  before  the 
war  the  Hiram  Howard  family  settled  on  the  extreme  south  side  of  the  county  be- 
low the  Ben  Clark  settlement.  Since  then  the  various  members  of  the  family  have 
been  identified  more  with  the  growth  of  Humboldt  than  Kossuth. 

L.  T.  Martin  in  the  latter  50*s  preempted  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  10, 
but  near  the  close  of  the  war  the  tract  was  conveyed  to  Betsy  Norton.  She  made 
her  home  on  the  north  half  of  it  as  long  as  she  lived.  The  place  just  north  of  it 
was  homesteaded  by  her  son-in-law  A.  D.  Barker.  Seba  Norton  bought  an  eighty 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  section  28,  in  the  present  Cresco,  and  his  brother  Hiram 
located  elsewhere.  In  this  same  congressional  township,  95-29,  James  Robertson, 
early  in  the  settlement,  located  for  his  claim  the  grove  where  Leroy  Bowen's  farm 
residence  stands.  Later  John  Edwards  bought  the  M.  D.  L.  Parsons  grove  which 
was  originally  claimed  in  the  fall  of  1854  by  Malachi  Clark.  W.  D.  Eaton's  claim 
was  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  34,  the  tract  owned  by  J.  R.  Armstrong 
when  he  died.  By  his  marriage  with  Nancy  Kellogg  in  December,  1857,  he  be- 
came the  son-in-law  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Cresco  town  site.  Just  north  of  the 
site,  on  section  26,  J.  I*.  Sharp  had  his  place  of  abode.  A  little  west  of  the 
Alex.  Brown  home  in  1857  Jarvis  Horton  had  a  shanty  in  which  he  and  his 
wife  lived.  He  was  an  eccentric  old  man,  but  not  half  so  repulsive  as  was  old 
Dutch  Henry  Hauzerman,  who,  after  selling  his  Plum  Creek  claim  to  Abe 
Hill,  settled  upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  22.  All  alone  he  bached  in 
a  shanty  so  filthy  that  no  decent  person  would  go  near  it.  Certainly  he  was 
the  most  repulsive  person  that  any  of  the  settlers  ever  knew.  Later  he  became 
a  county  charge,  his  land  being  taken  by  the  county  for  his  support. 

Stephen  W.  Millen  having  disposed  of  his  claim  interest  to  land  in  section  15, 
located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Judge  Quarton.  This  tract  he  sold  to  Elijah 
Eggers  who  lost  it  on  a  mortgage  foreclosure.  Just  west  of  town  Geo.  A.  Lowe 
perfected  his  claim  to  a  part  of  what  is  now  W.  H.  Ingham's  farm,  while  nearby 
on  section  10  was  the  shanty  home  of  Charles  and  John  Magoon.  Abiather 
Hull  gained  a  residence  in  Cresco,  a  couple  of  years  before  the  war.  His  fam- 
ily lived  in  1861  where  Leroy  Bowen's  farm  residence  is  situated.  He  was 
serving  on  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  fall  of  1862,  when  he  enlisted.  He 
lost  his  life  while  going  up  the  Red  river  with  General  Banks  in  April,  1864. 

While  Cedar  Rapids  contributed  numerous  persons  who  helped  to  promote 
the  growth  of  early  Algona,  and  I^afayette  (Albion,  Iowa)  did  the  same  for  the 
old  village  of  Irvington  and  community,  Cresco  received  a  whole  colony  from 
Whitinsville,  Massachusetts.  From  there  came  James  L.  Paine,  Francis  C.  Rist, 
Luther  Rist,  Sylvester  Rist,  Alexander  Brown,  Sr.,  Alexander  Brown,  Jr., 
John  Brown,  Robert  Brown.  Barney  Holland,  Jason  Richmond,  Charles  Os- 
good, Stephen  Millen,  John  Hutchison,  Jack  Schofield.  James  Robertson  and 
H.  L.  Wood.  With  several  of  these  parties  there  came  also  their  families.  The 
first  four  on  this  list  settled  near  Algona,  on  the  southeast,  their  locations  being 
on  section  12,  95-29. 

This  showing  of  the  location  of  settlers  during  or  prior  to  the  war  is  per- 
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haps  all  that  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  settlements  on  the  west 
side  (lower  settlement)  during  that  important  formative  period. 

The  town  sites  of  Algona  and  Irvington  having  heen  surveyed  in  1856  and 
Ashuelot  in  the  following  year,  Henry  Kellogg  saw  no  reason  why  he  could  not 
become  the  proprietor  of  a  town  over  in  the  Cresco  settlement.  He  had  dodged 
into  the  county  in  1855  t0  see  if  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  go  in  with  the  Web- 
ster City  capitalists  and  help  boom  Irvington.  He  soon  disappeared  and  was 
not  heard  of  for  a  couple  of  years.  Then  he  came  again  and  selected  the 
south  half  of  section  26  in  the  present  township  of  Cresco  and  prcceeded  to 
establish  the  town  site  of  what  he  hoped  would  be  the  future  village  of  Cresco. 
The  plat  was  filed  in  the  recorder's  office  September  19,  1859  by  order  of  County 
Judge  Lewis  H.  Smith.  The  proprietor  established  his  home  on  the  site  and 
began  raising  garden  seeds  for  sale  and  manufacturing  "Kellogg's  all-healing 
salve."  This  latter  product  sold  readily,  for  it  was  really  all  that  was  claimed 
for  it.    It  was  in  every  home  and  was  regarded  as  a  necessity. 

It  is  not  remembered  that  Kellogg  ever  tried  to  sell  any  of  his  lots  to  settlers 
in  the  county.  He  had  a  visionary  scheme  by  which  he  thought  he  could  push 
his  town  faster  ahead  than  the  other  towns.  That  scheme  was  to  sell  shares  in 
the  enterprise  and  thus  secure  a  large  number  of  persons  to  become  interested 
in  making  the  town  grow.  His  certificates  were  lithographed  and  gotten  out 
in  an  attractive  style.  The  plan  proved  a  failure  and  left  the  Kellog  home  the 
only  one  on  the  site.  The  well-known  lone  tree,  standing  so  conspicuously  in 
the  field,  started  its  existence  as  a  twig  in  Kellogg's  onion  patch.  It  is  a 
reminder  of  Kellogg's  folly  and  of  the  days  of  wild  adventures  in  laying  out 
town  sites. 

THE  IRVINGTON  COUNTRY — 1856-1864 

The  Irvington  country  received  its  full  share  of  the  settlers  who  came  into 
the  county  looking  for  locations  during  the  year  1856.  The  Webster  City  capi- 
talists, having  disclosed  their  intention  the  fall  previous  to  found  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Irvington,  caused  the  country  for  several  miles  north  and  south  of 
the  site,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  become  known  as  the  Irvington  country. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  no  township  by  that  name  was  in  existence  that 
year,  nor  was  it  created  until  the  spring  of  1857.  But  where  did  those  who 
came  to  settle  in  that  territory  in  the  year  1856  locate?    Let  us  investigate: 

Barnet  Devine  that  year  settled  on  the  premises  which  have  ever  since  been 
his  home,  now  in  southern  Riverdale.  His  brother  John  also  located  just  south 
of  him.  The  senior  brother,  Barnet,  found  a  fine  grove,  the  river  running 
through  it,  and  very  fertile  prairie  adjoining.  Besides  this  on  the  river  bot- 
toms grass  was  making  a  luxuriant  growth.  The  place  presented  itself  as  an 
ideal  one  for  a  stock  farm  and  "Barney"  wanted  it.  There  was  but  one  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  his  becoming  the  owner,  and  that  was  that  another  man 
was  holding  it  as  his  claim  and  demanding  $500  for  his  interest.  Barney  there- 
upon went  down  into  his  pocket,  produced  the  required  cash  and  took  pos- 
session. When  Mrs.  Devine  began  living  there  her  nearest  neighbors  on  the 
north  were  O.  J.  Smith  and  another  bach  on  the  old  O'Rourke  farm.  On 
neither  the  east  nor  the  west  were  there  any  houses  in  sight,  and  her  neighbors 
on  the  south  were  far  away. 
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Joseph  Rancy  moved  into  the  settlement  and  selected  his  home  farm  (in 
Sherman)  but  lived  the  first  winter  in  the  Parsons  grove  where  Malachi  Clark 
first  took  his  claim  in  Cresco.  William  T.  Crockett  came  in  March  and  paid 
Lyman  Craw  $300  for  the  place  now  owned  by  R.  J.  Skilling.  Craw  had  bought 
W.  G.  Clark's  claim  to  it  even  before  he  sold  his  Plum  Creek  claim  to  Ingham. 
This  Crockett  farm  was  later  the  property  of  Isaiah  Fry  and  then  of  C.  R. 
Lewis.  The  latter  did  the  first  tiling  there  ever  done  in  the  county.  William 
Carter  made  his  appearance  this  year,  and  then  a  few  months  later  paid  Hiram 
Wiltfong  $1,000  in  gold  for  his  preemption — the  Reinecke  place.  Luther  Bullis 
came  and  managed  to  get  possession  of  the  east  quarter  of  the  present  D.  W. 
King  farm.  Dave  wanted  that  himself  at  that  time  but  Luther  put  up  a  bold 
front  and  a  frontier  bluff  and  secured  possession.  When  Geo.  D.  Wheeler  ar- 
rived during  the  summer  he  selected  what  was  then  considered  one  of  the  best 
prairie  quarters  in  that  part  of  the  county.  That  was  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  6,  later  owned  by  Capt.  D.  D.  Dodge. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  James  G.  Green  came  to  the  Irvington  community 
and  located  on  an  eighty  for  his  preemption  upon  which  he  built  a  log  cabin, 
where  old  Joe  Hewitt  later  resided.  This  eighty  is  now*  a  part  of  the  Sample 
farm,  but  the  cabin  has  long  since  perished  with  the  lapse  of  time.  D.  W. 
Sample  came  about  that  same  time,  and  preempted  the  home  farm  on  which 
he  lived  until  his  death.  His  junior  brother,  Matt,  who  came  later,  after  coming 
home  from  the  army  located  near  Humboldt  where  he  still  lives  Kinsey  Car- 
Ion  at  first  came  into  possession  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  20,  the  west 
half  of  which  he  later  sold  to  John  K.  Fill  and  the  east  half  to  Samuel  Reed. 
Later  he  became  the  owner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  29  and  adjoining 
tracts.  G.  C.  Carlon  held  the  title  to  the  north  fourth  of  section  32  and  an 
additional  forty,  while  Jim  Carlon  became  possessed  of  the  south  fourth  of  the 
same  section.  Charles  Harvey  and  Thomas  Tillinghast  also  among  others  had 
claims  in  the  vicinity.  Among  those  who  came  that  year  to  become  identified 
with  the  growth  of  the  village,  which  was  soon  to  be  started,  and  who  took 
preemptions  were  ().  W.  Robinson.  B.  W.  Howard,  Levi  Parsons,  Giarles  Par- 
sons, Leicester  Fox,  Geo.  T.  Tulley,  Ransom  Parmenter  and  C.  E.  Orcutt. 
During  the  month  of  May,  1856,  Albe  Fife  came  into  the  Irvington  settlement 
and  located  upon  what  was  afterwards  his  home  farm  for  many  years  on  sec- 
tion 20.  R.  C.  Shaw  and  his  brother  David  came  from  near  Roston  with  their 
families,  and  after  shifting  about  from  claim  to  claim  settled  upon  sections  27 
and  28.  Dave  was  an  expert  basket  maker  and  turned  out  a  large  quantity  of 
such  goods.  Addison  Fisher  settled  down  by  the  river  that  year  on  the  location 
where  he  thereafter  had  his  home. 

The  two  Allisons  settled  in  May,  1857,  about  one  mile  east  of  the  old  village 
of  Irvington.  The  grave  of  one  of  them  was  visible  for  many  years  on  the 
eighty  just  east  of  M.  L.  Roney's.  His  death  occurred  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
John  Allison's  preemption  was  afterward  the  old  Heath  place  nearby.  James 
McKibben  came  in  the  summer  of  1857  as  a  mail  carrier  for  Joe  Hewitt  and 
made  his  home  on  his  claim  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  22.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  Stephen  Rogers  settled  on  section  18 — the  old  Belton-Wightman 
place.  Alonzo  Crockett,  Louis  Loupee  and  William  Moore  were  arrivals  in  that 
settlement  during  the  year.   The  old  Nicholas  Brass  homestead  in  Sherman  was 
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the  claim  home  of  Sanford  Courell  in  1857.  He  built  the  frame  house  that 
year,  the  dimension  material  being  oak  and  the  siding  black  walnut.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  substantial  structures  in  that  settlement,  but  being  a  single 
man  he  never  lived  in  it.  The  building  was  used  for  a  sheep  shelter  in  later 
years.  It  was  also  the  year  1857  in  which  J.  R.  Armstrong  came  to  the  commun- 
ity to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  It  was  several  years  before  he  became 
the  owner  of  very  much  land.  R.  J.  Sissen  about  that  time  preempted  a  quar- 
ter, in  what  is  now  Sherman,  in  section  6. 

It  was  at  the  March,  1857,  session  of  the  county  court  that  the  judge  defined 
the  boundaries  of  Algona,  Irvington  and  Cresco  townships  and  ordered  them  so 
established.  The  south  nine  and  one-half  miles  of  the  county,  lying  east  of  the 
center  of  the  river,  constituted  by  this  order  the  civil  township  of  Irvington. 
This  township  received  but  few  settlers  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  Samuel  Reed  came  up  from  Marshall  county  and  located 
his  military  land  warrant  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  21,  on  the  ridge. 
He  moved  his  family  to  the  county  the  following  spring,  living  in  the  village  for 
several  months  while  getting  the  buildings  ready  on  the  farm.  His  cottonwood 
and  willow  grove,  the  very  first  in  the  county,  was  a  conspicuous  object  upon 
the  ridge  in  early  days  when  viewed  from  the  flat,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  From  that  farm  home  went  John  Reed  into  the  army,  doing  service  with 
the  32nd  Iowa  Infantry. 

N.  A.  Knouf  came  in  1858  and  located  on  the  Mathers  place.  He  sold  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  Armstrong,  then  the  latter  to  Fessenden,  then  the 
place  went  again  to  Armstrong  who  later  sold  to  S.  A.  Holt.  Holt  sold  back  to 
Armstrong  who  in  turn  sold  to  Robert  Thompson.  Thompson  deeded  it  to  Jo- 
seph Mathers,  whose  son  now  possesses  the  premises.  About  that  time  Almon 
Needham  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Alice  Green  Duryea.  It  had 
previously  been  the  home  of  Alex.  Davidson's  family  and  then  later  of  James 

G.  Green's.  B.  F.  Morris  died  while  his  family  in  1858  were  living  in  the 
Crockett  log  house.  He  was  buried  in  the  timber  near  the  cabin.  Abram 
Knight  lived  during  the  same  year  on  the  spot  where  E.  S.  Johnson's  farm  house 
is  in  Sherman.  He  died  in  1861  and  was  buried  in  what  is  now  R.  J.  Skilling's 
east  field,  near  the  northwest  corner.  There  was  some  talk  about  that  time  of 
starting  a  public  cemetery  at  that  point,  but  it  did  not  materialize. 

Just  before  the  war  Riley  Mason,  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  and  G.  C.  Mason  pre- 
empted the  whole  of  section  22  except  one  forty,  while  Judd  Mason  had  the 
northwest  quarter  of  26.  There  parties  soon  left  the  county  and  their  houses 
were  hauled  to  other  claims. 

In  what  is  now  Riverdale  there  settled  in  the  latter  50's  a  few  families,  among 
whom,  in  the  extreme  southern  end,  was  the  family  of  Elhenan  W.  Clark,  who 
came  in  1857.  They  were  from  the  East,  the  father  a  skilled  blacksmith  and  the 
mother  a  literary  personage  of  considerable  merit.  Her  poetic  effusions  fre- 
quently appeared  in  print  during  the  7o's  and  later  years.  On  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  12  in  the  same  township,  on  the  hill  where  the  home  of  Charles 

H.  Worster  stands,  there  stood  during  this  early  period  the  Mary  Cornish 
house.  In  it  Rev.  McComb  lived  with  his  family  for  some  time.  John  S.  Sixby 
had  for  his  claim  and  preemption  the  farm  on  which  the  Abel  Worster  family 
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lived  in  after  years.  Theodore  Smith,  who  bached  with  his  brother  O.  J.  in  the 
cabin  on  the  old  O'Rourke  place,  located  his  claim  one  mile  north  on  section  2. 
Upon  the  ridge,  towards  the  east,  there  located  upon  section  24,  in  the  year 
1858,  Thomas  Whitehead,  Roderick  M.  Bessie  and  Frank  Harrison.  They  were 
1856  settlers  in  the  village  of  Algona,  but  after  they  had  erected  a  frame  dwel- 
ling there  they  went  down  to  their  claims. 

During  the  fall  of  i860  there  moved  into  this  same  township  — 94-29— John 
M.  Patterson,  wife  and  son  Henry  H.  They  located  upon  the  west  half  of  sec- 
tion 1 — the  premises  still  owned  by  the  widow  of  the  latter.  The  three  occupied 
the  little  log  cabin  on  the  hill  for  many  years.  Prior  to  their  coming  they  had 
roamed  through  various  sections  of  California  in  search  of  gold  mines,  but  not 
finding  what  they  wanted  returned  to  Wisconsin  just  prior  to  their  coming  to 
this  county.  Later  Henry  was  with  the  Border  Brigade  and  then  with  the  2nd 
Iowa  cavalry  in  the  rebellion.  Father,  mother  and  son  have  long  since  passed 
away. 

During  the  year  i860  the  settlement  near  the  village  of  Irvington  received  the 
John  K.  Fill  family.  They  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  20  which 
they  purchased  of  Kinsey  Carlon.  The  father  was  a  German  tailor  who  followed 
that  line  of  work  in  connection  with  farming.  He  also  did  barbering.  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  coming  the  men  and  boys  had  worn  their  hair  long  and  bushy  in 
regular  pioneer  style.  In  less  than  one  year  all  were  wearing  their  hair  neatly 
shingled  with  artistic  design.  Like  magic,  he  transformed  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  community.  Of  his  three  sons,  John  K.  was  with  the  2nd  Iowa 
Cavalry,  Fulton  was  killed  on  the  railroad  and  Oliver  in  a  fit  of  despondency 
committed  suicide. 

During  the  year  1864  there  located  in  the  settlement  near  the  old  village  two 
families  whose  descendants  are  still  in  the  community  but  the  parents  have  long 
since  gone  on  before.  Geo.  W.  Mann  and  wife  came  up  from  Humboldt  county 
that  year  and  bought  the  old  William  G.  Clark  place  where  the  Mann  brothers  and 
sisters  are  still  living.  This  place  originally  belonged  to  Malachi  Clark  and  Philip 
Crose  who  sold  the  same  to  the  son  of  the  former.  The  John  Burtis  family  was 
the  other  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Mr.  Burtis  was  a  substantial  citizen 
of  sterling  worth.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Patterson,  of  Riverdale,  and  his  son, 
B.  F.  Burtis,  of  Lu  Verne,  are  well  known  residents  of  the  county,  while  his  son, 
Gaylord,  now  lives  at  Seattle,  Washington.  John  Sherwood  and  brothers  and 
"Government"  Foster  also  located  with  their  families  in  the  community  about 
that  time,  but  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  residents  of  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  TWO  RIVAL  VILLAGES 

ALGONA  in  pioneer  times 

When  for  the  first  time  the  two  Call  brothers  passed  over  the  rolling  tract 
of  land  on  which  the  city  of  Algona  is  now  located,  and  beheld  not  only  the 
picturesque  scenery  which  burst  upon  their  view,  but  also  the  natural  advantages 
which  the  site  afforded  for  founding  a  promising  city,  Asa  C.  Call  remarked 
to  his  brother :    "I  think,  Ambrose,  this  is  the  place  we  are  looking  for." 

Those  who  in  after  years  became  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
Judge  have  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  while  he  was  contemplating 
the  situation,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  he  stood  erect  while  repeatedly  rub- 
bing in  turn  the  back  of  each  hand  with  the  other.  They  had  not  only  come  in 
sight  of  the  promised  land  at  that  time,  but  had  entered  upon  it  and  were 
considering  the  matter  of  taking  formal  possession.  It  was  then  the  tenth  day 
of  July,  1854,  when  the  landscape  in  every  direction  presented  a  charming 
appearance.  As  they  stood  on  the  elevated  tract  in  the  bend  of  the  river  they 
beheld  on  every  side  the  natural  splendor  of  the  surrounding  scenes.  Half 
encircling  them  were  groves  of  majestic  oaks  and  elms  through  which  the  wind- 
ing Des  Moines  river  placidly  flowed  on  its  way  to  the  Mississippi.  The  fertile 
prairies,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  native  grasses  making  a  vigorous  growth, 
stretched  away  for  many  miles  in  every  direction  and  were  unoccupied  by  set- 
tlers. Here  was  a  dry  and  sightly  location  for  a  future  city;  here  was  timber, 
sufficient  to  support  a  large  community;  here  was  a  river  necessary  for  water 
supply  and  possibly  for  propelling  mills  upon  its  banks,  and  here  was  a  vicinity 
in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  preemption  claims  awaited  the  coming  of  man 
to  possess  them. 

Yes,  the  site  they  selected  was  the  place  they  had  been  desiring  to  find. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  the  great  ambition  of  the  senior  brother  at  that 
time  was  to  found  a  town  which  would  finally  develop  into  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  enterprising  cities  of  the  West.  As  it  was  his  nature  to  con- 
template possibilities  by  looking  into  the  future,  he  no  doubt  had  a  mental 
vision  of  an  ideal  city  soon  to  be  flourishing  upon  the  site,  at  the  time  he  de- 
cided upon  the  location  on  that  July  morning  in  1854.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  see  the  North  grove  finally  dotted  over  with 
residences  tastily  constructed.  This  grove  occupied  the  land  north  of  North 
street  to  the  river.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  was  interested  in  the  way  in  which 
buildings  in  that  part  of  town  were  erected  and  the  yards  and  lawns  tended. 
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"I  don't  want  to  sell  these  lots  to  any  one  who  will  not  be  willing  to  tidy  up 
about  his  house  and  yards." 

He  was  frequently  heard  to  make  this  remark  when  referring  to  the  sale 
of  lots  in  North  grove.  Many  years  after  the  town  had  been  growing,  an  honest 
old  German  bought  a  lot  on  Elm  street  on  the  east  side  of  the  ravine,  and  be- 
gan operations  to  build  a  home  on  the  same  for  his  family.  The  Judge,  hap- 
pening along  by  the  place  one  day  just  as  the  foundation  was  finished,  observed 
that  it  nearly  cornered  with  the  street.  He  thereupon  pulled  ten  dollars  from 
his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  owner  to  rebuild  the  foundation  in  proper  position. 

Although  Asa  C.  and  Ambrose  A.  Call  had  determined  in  July  to  settle  and 
begin  making  preparations  for  founding  a  town,  they  did  not  immediately  locate 
upon  the  town  site.  Ambrose  having  taken  his  claim  on  section  14,  south  of 
the  river,  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  had  first  passed  over  the  site,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  short  time  . to  build  a  little  log  cabin  on  it  near  the  edge  of  the 
timber.  The  senior  brother  was  not  present  during  the  building  of  the  cabin, 
as  he  had  gone  down  to  Iowa  City,  where  he  had  left  his  wife  to  remain  until 
it  could  be  erected  and  provisions  procured.  He  arrived  with  Mrs.  Call  No- 
vember 4,  at  the  cabin  where  the  three  lived  during  the  winter  of  1854-5.  The 
location  of  this  primitive  hut  was  twenty  or  thirty  rods  northwest  of  the  Chubb 
farm  residence. 

Some  time  before  the  spring  of  1855  had  come,  the  Judge  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  double-log  cabin  on  the  town  site.  The  principal  building  was  a  story 
and  a  half  high.  The  doors  and  windows  had  been  purchased  at  Iowa  City 
and  hauled  to  this  place,  but  the  floors  were  like  those  in  the  other  cabins  built 
later — made  of  puncheons  or  split  logs.  The  chimney  was  tall  and  the  fire- 
place large.  This  first  cabin  on  the  site  of  course  had  to  be  built  in  North 
grove  as  a  starter  for  better  buildings  to  follow.  It  stood  near  the  south  edge 
of  the  grove  in  what  is  now  the  yard  at  the  Danson  home.  The  Judge  and 
his  wife  moved  across  the  river  and  took  possession  of  this  new  cabin  in 
April.  Mrs.  Call  has  left  a  record,  telling  a  little  of  the  experiences  they  had 
in  making  the  move.    Here  are  her  words : 

"I  remember  in  moving  over  there,  that  just  as  we  got  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  where  the  water  was  quite  deep,  old  Bawley,  one  of  our  oxen,  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  no  further;  coaxing  or  whipping  did  no  good,  so  Mr.  Call 
jumped  in  the  river  in  about  three  feet  of  water.  I  took  a  seat  on  his  back 
and  we  landed  safe  on  shore.  I  went  on  foot  the  rest  of  the  way,  while  Mr. 
Call  unloaded  the  wagon  and  got  old  Bawley  out,  but  I  never  knew  how.  I 
have  often  wondered  if  he  was  taken  out  in  the  same  way  I  was." 

The  name  "Algona"  had  been  decided  upon  for  the  new  town  before  the 
Judge  himself  became  a  resident  on  the  site.  The  name  is  one  that  had  been 
suggested  by  .Mrs.  Call.  It  is  an  Indian  word  signifying  Algonquin  waters,  or 
the  lakes  and  streams  that  belong  to  the  Algonquin  tribes.  Prior  to  the  nam- 
ing of  the  town  site  the  vicinity  had  been  referred  to  since  the  fall  of  1854,  as 
Call's  Grove;  but  that  name  soon  went  out  of  use  after  the  site  began  to  be 
called  Algona. 

The  second  cabin  built  upon  the  unsurveyed  and  unplatted  town  site  was 
erected  by  J.  W.  Moore  in  April,  1855.  This  stood  in  what  is  now  the  alley 
between  R.  M.  Gardner's  residence  and  F.  A.  Corey's  brick  house.  Besides 
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being  used  for  a  bach  hall,  it  was  the  first  building  where  public  meetings  and 
religious  services  were  held.  Moore  came  here  with  considerable  money,  bought 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  site  and  speculated  in  claims.  As  his  wife  remained 
away  for  several  months,  he  became  one  of  the  bachelor  boys  in  his  own  cabin. 
These  were  the  only  two  cabins  built  on  the  site  during  the  year  185s,  al- 
though the  Blackford  cabin  just  west  of  town  was  built  that  year. 

The  site  where  Algona  was  to  be  located,  as  has  already  been  stated,  re- 
ceived none  of  the  1854  settlers  that  year.  During  the  year  1855,  among  those 
who  came  to  settle  thereon  or  to  find  employment  while  prospecting  for  claims 
besides  Asa  C.  Call  and  J.  W.  Moore,  were  Jacob  C.  Cummins,  D.  W.  King, 
Smock,  William  Preston,  August  Zahlten,  Christian  Hackman,  Lewis  H.  Smith, 
James  E.  Hall,  and  Thomas  Covel.  A  few  also  who  settled  near  the  pro- 
posed site  were  for  the  time  being  considered  residents  of  the  town  site  at 
Call's  Grove.  Among  these  were  James  L.  Paine  and  F.  C.  Rist  who  located 
in  the  spring  on  section  12,  on  the  southeast,  and  the  Maxwell  family  who  lived 
in  the  cabin  near  the  river  on  the  west.  The  line  of  work  these  men  engaged 
in  during  the  year  having  been  previously  stated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  details  in  historically  treating  this  portion  of  the  subject.  The  most  of  them 
were  single,  and  some  who  had  wives  were  here  alone,  their  life  partners  be- 
ing far  away  in  other  localities. 

There  had  been  no  sort  of  county  organization  until  August,  1855,  when  the 
election  to  decide  who  should  control  the  management  of  the  county's  affairs  was 
held  in  the  Joe  Moore  cabin.  The  most  important  officer  to  be  chosen  was  the 
county  judge,  for  under  the  law  then  in  force  that  official  had  all  the  power  now 
lodged  in  the  board  of  supervisors,  auditor  and  district  judge  of  probate  mat- 
ters, besides  being  a  local  legislator  and  a  czar  in  general  over  the  county  man- 
agement. For  that  position  the  Algona  community  placed  in  nomination  Asa 
C.  Call,  and  the  Irvington  settlers,  Dr.  Corydon  Craw.  An  account  has  already 
been  given  of  this  close  and  exciting  contest  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Asa  C.  Call  as  judge. 

During  the  summer  of  1855,  Judge  Call  had  several  parties  working  for  him 
in  different  capacities  and  they  lived  with  his  family  at  the  cabin.  D.  W.  King 
was  running  the  breaking  plow  for  him,  and  was  what  the  boys  called  the  steer 
puncher.  Some  were  cutting  timber  and  others  doing  work  on  the  claims.  The 
help  slept  in  the  upper  story  where  with  little  ventilation  it  was  very  hot.  Hack- 
man,  Zahlten,  King,  Cummins  and  some  times  Ambrose  Call  slept  there,  though 
the  latter  usually  made  his  home  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Blackford,  when  on 
the  Algona  side  of  the  river.  The  heat  was  not  the  greatest  trouble,  but  the 
mosquitoes  were.  They  appeared  to  be  of  extra  size  that  year,  and  to  have  a 
special  fondness  for  attacking  the  two  Prussians.  Zahlten  could  speak  Eng- 
lish only  with  difficulty,  but  while  the  mosquito  pests  were  getting  in  their 
blood-sucking  work  he  learned  to  say  with  grace  and  elegance,  "Dees  ees  der 
werry  debil." 

One  member  of  the  J.  E.  Blackford  family  that  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1855, 
was  a  little  boy.  That  lad  grew  to  manhood,  got  married  and  then  settled  down 
to  business.  He  is  still  living  in  Algona  and  is  widely  known  by  the  name  of 
Ed.  Blackford.    Some  time  ago  he  entertained  the  Historical  Society  by  read- 
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ing  the  following  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  trip  and  those  occurring  for 
a  while  after  the  family  came  as  he  recollected  them: 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  pioneer  spirit  was  hereditary  in  some 
families.  Be  this  as  it  may — in  a  very  early  day  when  Ohio  was  the  farthest 
west,  my  great  grandfather  emigrated  to  that  state  to  make  his  home  in  the 
wilderness.  Years  later  when  Indiana  was  the  frontier  my  grandfather  made 
his  home  in  northern  Indiana.  And  it  was  from  this  place  in  1855  that  my 
father,  J.  E.  Blackford,  decided  to  cast  in  his  life  with  the  frontier  settlements 
of  Northern  Iowa.  His  choice  of  this  particular  locality  was  probably  largely 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  Asa  and  Ambrose  Call,  who  were  mother's  brothers, 
had  made  a  settlement  here  the  year  before  and  gave  a  good  report  of  the  land. 
In  these  modern  days  a  journey  of  500  miles  is  but  a  trifle,  one  or  more  freight 
cars  are  chartered  and  into  these  is  loaded  everything  that  it  is  desirable  to 
take,  even  to  live  stock,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  trip  is  over  and  the  family 
follow  in  a  passenger  coach.  This  trip,  however,  was  much  more  primitive 
and  it  took  us  more  days  than  it  would  hours  now.  Father  and  mother  must  have 
spent  long  hours  deciding  what  they  must  take  and  what  they  could  leave — 
furniture,  clothing,  bedding,  dishes — all  the  things  that  go  to  make  a  home  must 
be  taken,  for  there  would  be  no  chance  to  buy  more  perhaps  for  years,  and  all 
these  must  be  condensed  into  one  wagon  load  and  still  leave  room  for  the  fam- 
ily, which  consisted  of  father,  mother,  my  younger  brother,  J.  Ernest,  and  myself. 

"We  had  a  canvas  covered  wagon  in  which  to  ride  and  sleep.  Mother 
cooked  our  meals  over  an  open  fire  out  doors.  We  intended  to  camp  out  and 
did  so  through  the  entire  trip  with  but  few  exceptions.  Even  the  wagon  would 
be  a  curiosity  in  these  days,  being  of  the  linch  pin  style  where  the  wheels  were 
held  to  their  places  by  an  iron  pin  through  the  axle  instead  of  the  neat  burr  of 
the  modern  wagon.  There  being  nothing  to  keep  it  in,  the  axle  grease  was  con- 
tinually working  out  and  required  a  lot  of  lubricant  of  some  sort,  and  in  those 
days  nothing  was  considered  quite  so  good  as  tar.  Not  coal  tar,  a  by-product 
of  Rockefeller  refinery  of  today,  but  pine  tar.  Some  of  you  remember  that  one 
question  in  the  old  Olney  geography  was.  'What  is  the  principal  product  of 
North  Carolina?'  And  the  answer  was,  'pitch,  tar  and  turpentine.'  Today  if 
you  wanted  pine  tar  you  would  go  to  a  drug  store  and  buy  it  by  the  ounce. 
Then  it  was  sold  at  every  crossroad  store  by  the  gallon,  and  a  tar  bucket  generally 
hung  under  the  hind  axle  of  every  wagon. 

"All  preparations  being  made,  early  in  September,  1855,  we  said  goodbye 
to  relatives  and  friends  and  started.  We  crossed  the  Mississipi  river  at  Lyons 
and  were  in  Iowa.  The  villages  were  gradually  smaller  and  the  settlements 
more  sparse  and  further  apart.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  emigration  and 
often  for  a  few  hours  we  would  be  in  company  with  others  moving  as  we  were, 
but  there  was  none  to  go  with  us,  so  we  were  usually  alone.  Our  objective 
point  now  was  Clear  Lake,  where  father  was  to  get  more  particular  directions 
for  the  last  part  of  the  trip.  On  arriving  at  this  point  he  was  told  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  go  directly  west,  so  we  were  sent  around  the  south  end  of  the 
lake,  across  the  flat  country  that  is  around  the  sources  of  the  Iowa  and  Boone 
rivers  in  Hancock  and  Wright  counties.  Here  we  had  no  roads,  only  a  trail 
through  the  high  grass,  and  when  it  was  short  on  ridges  or  knolls,  even  that  was 
hard  to  follow.   The  grass  in  those  days  was  very  luxuriant  often  in  low  places 
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being  as  high  as  a  man's  head,  and  father  had  to  keep  a  careful  watch  for  best 
places  to  cross  sloughs.  We  reached  the  Des  Moines  river  at  a  place  called  in 
those  days  Miner's  Point.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  but  probably  about 
opposite  Livermore.  We  kept  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  but  crossed  to  the 
west  side  a  short  distance  below  the  present  town  of  Irvington,  and  from  there 
up  on  the  west  side  until  we  came  to  a  cabin.  A  little  girl  called  her  father  to 
direct  us.  He  was  Alex  Brown,  Sr.,  grandfather  of  the  present  A.  J.  Brown, 
and  the  little  girl  was  his  daughter,  Jennie,  now  Mrs.  Jacob  Altwegg  of  Plum 
Creek. 

"A  short  distance  further  along  on  where  is  now  the  Chubb  farm  we  found 
Ambrose  Call  digging  potatoes.  His  cabin  was  near  by.  We  continued  on 
our  way,  crossing  at  the  old  Call  ford  and  up  to  the  grove  at  father's  place. 
In  the  south  end  of  this  grove  Asa  Call  was  building  a  steam  saw  mill.  Right 
where  father's  house  is  now,  was  the  Maxwell  cabin,  but  we  kept  right  along 
to  the  Asa  Call  cabin  (that  stood  where  W.  C.  Danson's  house  is  now)  and 
our  long  journey  was  done,  October  10,  1855.  So  far  we  had  seen  two-thirds 
of  the  Algona  settlement.  The  other  one-third  was  the  cabin  of  J.  W.  Moore, 
that  stood  in  a  little  grove  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  not  far  I  should 
judge  from  the  present  residence  of  J.  R.  Jones.  As  to  the  people  of  the  set- 
tlement at  that  time,  remember  that  I  was  a  boy  of  nine,  and  while  I  probably 
knew  all  of  them  at  that  time,  I  can  recall  but  few.  The  women  I  remember 
well  was  Mrs.  Call,  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  mother.  Of  the  men,  Asa  C.  Call,  Am- 
brose Call,  Aug.  Zahlten,  Christian  Hackman,  Lewis  H.  Smith,  J.  W.  Moore, 
D.  W.  King,  Levi  Maxwell,  Frank  Rist,  J.  L.  Paine.  Captain  Ingham  had  been 
here  but  had  gone  away  temporarily,  I  think.  Then  there  was  Brown,  Malachi 
Clark  and  Crose. 

"An  addition  was  built  to  the  Call  cabin  and  we  lived  there  for  the  first  win- 
ter, removing  to  father's  present  place  in  1856.  That  winter  we  were  visited 
by  three  Indians,  the  first  I  ever  saw,  Umpashotah  and  his  squaw  and  a  younger 
one  that  went  by  the  name  of  Josh  and  who  was  concerned  in  the  Indian  trou- 
bles in  Minnesota  of  later  years.  An  item  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  me  was 
the  birth  that  winter  of  my  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Clarke,  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Algona. 

"As  I  remember  it  the  winter  of  '55-6  was  a  severe  one.  All  that  were 
here  stayed  here,  none  came  and  none  went  away,  and  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned the  rest  of  the  world  ceased  to  exist.  The  things  of  today  that  seem 
to  be  a  part  of  our  daily  life,  churches,  schools,  books,  papers,  lodges,  clubs, 
and  telephones  were  not  for  us  and  we  did  not  gather  at  the  postoffice  and 
grumble  because  the  mails  were  late,  for  the  good  reason  that  there  was  no 
postoffice  and  we  knew  there  were  no  mails  to  come." 

Prominent  among  the  1856  settlers  on  the  site  were:  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor, 
John  Heckart  and  family,  J.  E.  Stacy,  H.  A.  Henderson  and  family,  Jesse 
Magoon,  Thomas  Whitehead,  Frank  Harrison,  Roderick  M.  Bessie,  E.  N 
Weaver,  Orange  Minkler,  Charles  E.  Gray,  Oliver  Benschoter,  Geo.  A.  Lowe, 
H.  F.  Watson  and  wife,  Joseph  Thompson  and  wife,  Amon  S.  Collins,  Amos 
Otis,  Geo.  P.  Taylor  and  the  Wheelock  brothers.  Luther  and  Sylvester  Rist 
were  also  settlers  of  that  year  near  the  town  on  the  southeast.  Rev.  D.  S. 
McComb  came  also  that  year,  and  while  he  did  not  maintain  a  home  in  town 
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he  was  there  much  of  the  time  endeavoring  to  find  material  for  organizing  a 
Presbyterian  church.  His  real  home  was  on  his  claim  on  the  Black  Cat.  The 
result  of  these  arrivals  was  the  building  of  a  few  more  cabins  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  that  year  and  several  frame  structures  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
after  the  mill  had  been  started. 

The  third  cabin  was  put  up  for  John  Heckart  in  May,  1856.  On  his  ar- 
rival with  his  family  that  month,  he  found  the  building  party  raised.  The 
family  lived  in  with  Judge  Call's  for  a  few  days  until  the  cabin  could  be  com- 
pleted, as  Mrs.  Call  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Heckart.  Mr. 
Heckart  was  the  first  cabinet  maker  in  the  county.  He  began  doing  something 
in  that  line  soon  after  making  settlement. 

The  fourth  cabin  raised  was  for  H.  A.  Henderson  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  or  the  first  part  of  June,  1856.  This  cabin  was  a  story  and  a  half, 
built  on  the  present  power  house  corner,  and  used  as  the  first  hotel — the  St. 
Nicholas.  Although  the  front  door  was  on  the  end  facing  the  street,  there  was 
no  window  on  that  end.  The  boarders,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  at  times,  went 
up  Jacob's  ladder  to  bed  in  the  upper  story.  While  getting  the  building  ready 
for  occupancy  "Ki"  Henderson  and  family  lived  in  a  large  tent  which  he  had 
pitched  about  three  blocks  east  on  Call  street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  were 
the  parents  of  Mrs.  Ambrose  A.  Call,  who  is  still  a  resident  of  the  town  her 
husband  helped  to  found. 

The  fifth  cabin  was  raised  for  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor  on  the  spot  where  A. 
L.  Webster's  cement  residence  is  located.  This  was  done  during  the  last  days 
of  June  or  the  first  of  July,  1856.  In  the  raising  of  the  cabin,  Lewis  H.  Smith 
used  his  ax  and  "carried  up"  one  corner.  In  other  words  he  was  a  "notcher"' 
on  the  building.  While  the  men  were  busily  engaged  placing  log  upon  log  in 
constructing  the  cabin,  there  appeared  in  front  of  it  a  fine  team  conveying 
Michael  Reibhoff,  William  B.  Moore  and  Robert  Moore.  The  strangers  de- 
sired to  settle,  but  wanted  some  choice  selections.  They  interviewed  Judge 
Call,  and  after  a  little  conference  he  introduced  them  to  W.  H.  Ingham  as  the 
one  who  had  just  what  they  wanted.  This  resulted  in  a  short  time  in  Reibhoff 
and  the  two  Moores  becoming  the  owners  of  the  major  part  of  Mr.  Ingham's 
valuable  timber  claim  on  section  24,  on  the  Black  Cat.  Before  Father  Taylor's 
cabin  was  completed  the  mill  had  started  at  Irvington,  so  that  he  was  enabled 
to  have  rafters,  and  boards  for  the  floor  and  the  gable  ends.  No  other  cabin 
had  in  its  construction  these  lumber  furnishings.  With  the  completion  of  this 
humble  home,  the  era  for  building  log  cabins  on  the  town  site  entirely  ceased. 
These  five  enumerated  above  were  all  the  original  cabins  ever  built  in  town. 

Previous  to  there  being  any  mills  in  the  county  the  cabins  were  necessarily 
small  and  consequently  crowded.  That  was  particularly  true  of  the  cabins  in  town. 
The  old  Joe  Moore  cabin  was  always  full  of  men  doing  their  own  cooking,  mend- 
ing and  washing.  Some  of  the  cooking,  judged  by  the  standards  of  later-day 
domestic  science  regulations,  would  not  grade  as  number  one.  During  the  summer 
of  1856,  when  Joe  Moore,  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Geo.  A.  Lowe,  Gad  Gilbert,  Amos  Otis, 
J.  E.  Stacy,  Father  Taylor  and  one  Wheelock,  were  living  in  peace  and  harmony  in 
the  Moore  cabin,  Wheelock  officiated  as  chief  cook.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him 
that  after  he  had  wfped  his  hands  on  his  overalls  and  then  run  his  fingers  a  few 
times  through  his  hair,  he  proceeded  to  mix  the  biscuits,  and  when  these  came 
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out  of  the  oven  they  were  so  full  of  salcratus  that  they  were  as  spotted  as  a 
coon's  tail.  That  was  certainly  an  age  of  high  living  when  no  calico  was  to  b« 
found  in  the  homes. 

The  town  site  was  not  surveyed  until  the  spring  of  1856.   On  the  19th  day  of 
April,  when  Father  Taylor  walked  into  town  from  Fort  Dodge,  he  saw  Lewis  H. 
Smith  doing  the  surveying,  and  then  and  there  first  made  his  acquaintance.  While 
laying  off  the  blocks  in  the  south  part  of  town,  one  line  directly  ranged  the  old 
Joe  Moore  cabin ;  so  the  surveyor  and  his  chainmen  entered  at  one  door,  passed 
through  the  other  and  then  went  on  their  way  rejoicing.  The  plat  as  surveyed 
was  filed  by  Asa  C.  Call  in  the  recorder's  office  December  2,  1856.   There  were 
eighty-eight  blocks  in  all,  number  19  being  dedicated  as  a  public  square,  and  39 
as  Maple  Park.   The  north  boundary  of  the  original  site  as  then-surveyed  went 
to  Lucas  street  or  the  next  street  north  of  North  street,  while  the  east  boundary 
was  Minnesota  street — the  one  now  leading  to  the  fair  grounds  past  H.  F. 
Watson's  residence. 

Some  of  the  streets  were  named  after  well  known  citizens;  some  after  prop- 
erty owners,  and  still  others  after  those  holding  high  official  positions.  Asa  C. 
Call,  J.  W.  Moore,  J.  E.  Hall,  J.  E.  Blackford,  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Geo.  A.  Lowe, 
and  Kennedy  (who  helped  on  the  survey)  were  residents  who  were  honored  by 
having  their  names  perpetuated  in  this  way.  The  same  honor  was  bestowed 
upon  Col.  E.  Lucas  and  Major  Williams,  property  owners,  and  also  upon  United 
States  Senators  Geo.  W.  Jones,  A.  C.  Dodge  and  James  Harlan  and  Congress- 
man James  Thorington. 

J.  W.  Moore  owned  the  southeast  forty  acres  .of  the  site,  comprising  twelve 
blocks  and  four  half  blocks  lying  south  of  McGregor  street,  and  evidently  be- 
tween Minnesota  and  Dodge  streets.  His  humble  cabin,  having  been  built  before 
the  survey,  was  found  to  be  situated  in  the  alley  in  block  seventy. 

The  first  government  mail  arrived  in  Algona  March  9,  1856,  and  Joe  Moore, 
who  had  been  appointed  the  first  postmaster,  took  charge  of  it  in  his  cabin,  Lewis 
H.  Smith  being  his  deputy.  It  was  brought  up  from  Fort  Dodge  by  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Welsh.  Through  the  influence  of  Judge  Call,  Charles  Magoon 
became  the  first  contractor  to  carry  the  mail  between  these  two  points.  It  is  the 
general  belief  of  many  of  the  old  settlers,  however,  that  the  judge  himself  had  the 
government  contract  and  sub-let  it  to  Magoon.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
of  course  no  need  of  a  government  postoffice  in  town.  From  the  time  the  Calls 
made  their  first  settlement  in  the  fall  of  1854,  until  the  9th  day  of  March,  1856, 
any  one  desiring  mail  had  to  go  down  to  Fort  Dodge  for  it,  or  send  for  it  by 
other  parties.  It  was  the  custom  then  for  anyone  in  the  community  going  there 
for  any  purpose  to  bring  back  all  mail  intended  for  those  in  the  Algona  settle- 
ment.   Irvington  and  Cresco  also  had  the  same  arrangement. 

The  delay  caused  in  hauling  the  heavy  boiler  and  machinery  from  Illinois 
prevented  Judge  Call's  combined  saw  and  grist  mill  from  being  put  into  operation 
until  the  summer  of  1856,  although  the  two-story  frame  structure  for  its  re- 
ception had  been  raised  in  the  previous  December.  After  the  mill  began  turning 
out  lumber  the  little  village  soon  took  on  a  different  appearance,  as  frame  build- 
ings came  into  view  from  time  to  time.  A  little  board  shanty,  so  temporarily 
constructed  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  house,  first  made  its  appearance. 
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It  stood  a  few  feet  west  of  the  house  in  which  Clerk  O.  J.  Stephenson  is  living, 
and  was  the  property  of  J.  W.  Moore. 

The  first  two  real  frame  buildings  were  raised  on  the  same  day  in  the  fall  of 
1856.  One  was  an  office  building  for  Lewis  H.  Smith  and  stood  on  the  garage 
corner  southwest  of  the  courthouse.  The  other  H.  F.  Watson  had  built  for 
Major  Williams  of  Fort  Dodge.  This  structure  was  built  where  Capt.  W.  H. 
Ingham's  residence  is  located.  In  fact  the  south  portion  of  that  residence  has 
incorporated  in  it  the  old  Williams  building.  The  bach  hall  next  appeared.  That 
old  landmark  stood  until  Frank  Dingley  tore  it  down  a  few  years  ago  to  make 
room  for  erection  of  his  modern  home. 

The  town  hall  (on  the  John  Galbraith  corner  )  was  the  next  to  be  built.  It 
was  controlled- and  erected  by  the  Town  Hall  Company,  which  was  organized  in 
September,  1856.  J.  E.  Hall,  James  L.  Paine  and  Rev.  C.  Taylor  were  the  build- 
ing committee,  the  first  two  named  doing  the  carpenter  work.  The  hall  was 
finished  except  plastering  during  the  winter  of  1856-7.  In  the  meantime  Christ- 
ian Hackman  had  begun  the  construction  of  a  dwelling  on  the  spot  where  the 
Kain  brick  residence  is  situated.  About  this  time  also  Oliver  Renschoter  built 
his  house  on  the  Doctor  Fellows  corner  and  constructed  his  blacksmith  shop  as 
well.  Orange  Minkler  and  Mike  Fox  also  built  houses  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  Bcnschoter  house.  There  were  a  few  out-lying  shanties  built  for  the 
use  of  workmen  at  the  mill  and  other  places,  but  were  hardly  good  enough  to 
be  classed  as  residences.  The  McKinney  shack,  built  on  the  corner  now  oc- 
cupied by  E.  J.  Gilmore's  residence,  while  never  on  the  original  town  site,  was 
so  close  to  it  that  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  houses  of  the  village. 

The  wife  of  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor  and  son  James  became  residents  of  Algona, 
July  15th.  They  had  come  from  the  East  to  make  a  more  confortable  home  for 
the  minister  than  he  had  had  since  he  arrived,  three  months  before.  Their  log 
cabin  was  not  finished  when  they  came,  so  Judge  Call  induced  the  family  to  re- 
main about  a  week  at  his  cabin. 

The  two  ministers  who  came  that  year  received  a  generous  welcome  from  all 
the  settlers.  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor  representing  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  for  the  Congregationalists,  walking  most  of  the  way  from  Des  Moines 
with  a  hickory  cane  and  with  his  pack  on  his  shoulder,  came  into  the  village  of  two 
cabins  on  the  afternoon  of  April  19,  1856.  Rev.  D.  S.  McComb,  missionary  for 
the  Presbyerians,  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  until  about  three  months  later 
The  latter  succeeded  the  next  year  in  organizing  his  little  church— the  first  of 
any  of  the  denominations  in  the  county. 

Father  Taylor,  the  next  day  after  arriving,  Saturday,  April  20th,  held  services 
at  the  Moore  cabin,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  bachelor  quarters  with  others. 
There  were  about  twenty-five  persons  present,  certainly  a  goodly  number  to  con- 
gregate in  a  village  of  only  two  cabins.  Besides  preaching  there  regularly  for 
some  time  after  this,  he  held  services  in  cabin  homes  on  the  Black  Cat,  in  Cresco 
and  in  the  Irvington  vicinity. 

This  white-haired  "Patriarch  of  the  Prairies,"  who  was  then  more  then  fifty- 
one  years  of  age,  was  a  classical  graduate  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
stands  preeminent  among  the  early  settlers  in  the  strength  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.  Most  remarkable  of  all  the  early  settlers  is  this  man  who  came  to  the 
little  frontier  settlement  destined  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  during  the 
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succeeding  twenty  years.  The  question  used  to  be  asked  frequently:  "Why  did 
Father  Taylor  come  to  the  county  at  such  an  early  date?"  Some  years  after 
the  death  of  this  patriarch,  Harvey  Ingham  on  a  public  occasion  voiced  the  senti- 
ment of  the  large  audience  when  he  said:  "It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  hope 
of  accumulating  property,  especially  vast  tracts  of  land,  drew  men  to  this  new 
country,  but  what  of  the  coming  of  Father  Taylor?  lie  came  seeking  not  wealth, 
not  land,  but  without  recompense  he  endured  the  privation  and  toil  in  this  new 
country  that  men  might  lie  lifted  out  of  the  sordid  life  into  the  higher  service. 
His  was  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  'prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord.'  Of  those  who  came  to  this  country  in  that  early  period  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  this  city  of  Algona,  Father  Taylor's  work  is  the  most  enduring." 

The  memoirs  of  Father  Taylor,  which  he  compiled  from  notes  jotted  down 
from  time  to  time  in  his  diary,  and  which  in  after  years  he  had  published,  make 
clear  the  reasons  for  his  coming  at  that  early  period,  and  throw  light  upon  the 
experiences  he  had  in  reaching  the  point  of  his  destination.  These  memoirs 
are  a  valuable  historical  record,  and  one  worthy  of  being  preserved.  As  he  was 
one  of  the  prominent,  1856  arrivals,  at  the  two-cabin  village,  the  story  of  his 
coming  will  be  presented  at  this  point  in  the  chapter: 

"After  leaving  my  old  home  in  Crittenden,  Vermont,  in  1854,  I  felt  a  desire 
to  come  West  and  begin  in  some  new  place,  the  newer,  the  better,  do  what  I 
could  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  physically,  morally,  and  spiritually,  build  up 
a  church,  and  possibly  assist  also  in  establishing  a  great  institution  of  learning. 
At  the  same  time  I  hoped  to  find  a  place  where  my  children  might  find  employ- 
ment at  home  or  near  us,  so  that  the  family  might  not  be  scattered  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth." 

While  he  was  preaching  at  Lartgdon,  New  York,  in  1855,  he  had  a  lady  parish- 
ioner who  had  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Strow,  living  at  Fort  Dodge.  He 
occasionally  met  these  two  brothers  and  they  induced  him  to  come  to  their  vil- 
lage. It  was  then  that  he  received  his  commission  from  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  to  labor  in  Iowa.  Leaving  his  wife  and  son,  James,  tem- 
porarily at  Whitehall,  New  York,  he  started  for  the  prairies  of  this  state.  He 
crossed  the  Mississippi  on  the  ice  on  foot,  March  20,  1856,  as  the  bridge  between 
Rock  Island  and  Davenport  at  that  time  was  not  completed.  From  the  latter  place 
he  went  on  the  cars  to  Iowa  City,  arriving  April  7th.  There  he  took  the  stage  for 
Fort  Dodge  by  the  way  of  Montezuma  and  Fort  Des  Moines.  The  stage  was  full 
of  land  seekers  going  to  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  roads  were  so  muddy 
that  the  passengers  frequently  had  to  get  out  and  walk,  and  once  they  had  to  hire 
extra  teams  to  take  them  over  the  Skunk  Bottoms.  By  traveling  night  and  day 
they  reached  Des  Moines  at  sunrise.  While  there  he  learned  that  as  the  "hack 
went  up  to  Fort  Dodge  on  horse  back,"  there  was  no  chance  for  him  to  ride. 
He  got  a  chance  to  ride  northward  about  twenty  miles  and  then  walked  the  most 
of  the  remaining  distance  to  Algona.  He  was  not  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  prevailing  conditions  at  Fort  Dodge  and  decided  to  come  on  up  to 
Algona.   Following  are  his  own  words : 

"J.  W.  Moore,  who  had  been  particularly  anxious  to  get  a  minister  to  come 
here,  was  then  at  Fort  Dodge  with  D.  W\  King,  going  to  Boonesboro,  I  think,  for 
supplies.  I  looked  them  up,  got  an  introduction  to  them,  told  Mr.  Moore  what 
I  wanted,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  have  me  come  here ;  said  that  I  could  board 
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with  him,  hold  meetings  in  his  house,  and  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lewis 
H.  Smith,  who  had  the  management  of  matters  during  his  absence.  I  started 
for  Algona  on  foot,  crossed  the  Des  Moines,  I  think,  where  the  mill  now  stands, 
getting  a  mart  who  was  taking  his  goods  over  in  a  canoe,  expecting  to  swim  his 
horses,  to  put  me  across ;  came  on  and  crossed  the  west  fork  at  Miller's,  came  to 
Dakota,  where  I  found  one  log  cabin,  and  came  to  Washington  Hand's  and 
stayed  over  night.  The  next  morning,  April  19,  crossed  the  east  fork  of  the  river, 
passed  a  steam  mill,  or  part  of  one,  coming  to  Irvington,  and  took  dinner  at 
Jacob  C.  Wright's — the  first  meal  of  victuals  that  I  ate  in  Kossuth  county. 
Irvington  then  consisted  of  one  log  cabin  (the  Kendall  Young  log  hotel)  and 
expected  to  be  a  formidable  rival  of  Algona  in  contending  for  the  county  seat. 

"Calling  on  all  the  families  on  the  road  from  Irvington  here,  I  arrived  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  found  men  scattered  about  surveying  the  town  site. 
I  inquired  of  the  first  man  I  found  for  Lewis  H.  Smith,  and  easily  recognized 
him  from  his  red  shirt  and  surveyor's  instruments.  Mr.  Moore's  house,  which 
then  stood  not  far  from  where  Mr.  Vaughn's  is  now,  was  also  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  as  I  was  to  pass  it,  I  thought  I  would  leave  my  satchel  and  overcoat.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  a  good,  smart-looking  youngly  woman,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
bright,  rosy-faced  children.  I  accordingly  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  response ; 
knocked  again  with  the  same  result.  Concluding  that  Mrs.  Moore  might  be  out 
shopping  or  making  calls,  as  is  customary  with  some  women  on  pleasant  after- 
noons, but  thought  if  the  door  was  not  locked  I  would  just  look  in  and  leave  my 
traps,  as  they  were  somewhat  burdensome.  I  therefore  opened  the  door  very 
cautiously,  but  one  glance  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  no  woman  lived 
there.  So  I  went  and  showed  my  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  while  talking  with 
him,  Judge  Call  came  along  and  went  into  the  house,  and  I  went  in  and  intro- 
duced myself  to  him,  told  him  my  business,  and  he  invited  me  home  with  him, 
and  I  stayed  to  tea,  and  that  was  the  first  meal  that  I  ate  in  Algona.  I  have  taken 
a  good  many  meals  in  Judge  Call's  house  since  that,  some  more  sumptuous  and 
many  more  persons  present,  but  none  that  I  enjoyed  better." 

Judge  Call's  father-in-law,  John  Heckart,  arrived  with  his  family,  May  10th, 
to  become  identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  county.  His  daughter, 
Emma,  then  a  girl  of  eleven  years  old,  now  a  resident  of  Zephyrhills,  Florida, 
has  given  the  Kossuth  County  Historical  Society  a  description  of  how  Algona 
appeared  when  they  came,  and  in  doing  so  incidentally  paid  her  sister,  the  wife 
of  Judge  Call,  a  most  beautiful  and  touching  tribute.  We  will  now  let  her  speak 
for  herself : 

"It  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  1856,  that  we  pulled  into  Algona.  We  had  made 
a  five  hundred  mile  trip  from  Elkhart.  Indiana,  with  a  four-ox  team,  in  just 
seven  weeks  time.  I  was  but  a  child  then,  eleven  years  old,  and  can  with  cer- 
tainty recall  but  little  of  the  order  in  which  the  settlers  moved  in  and  built  their 
houses,  but  the  first  glimpse  I  had  of  the  place  is  firmly  fixed  in  my  memory. 
Blue  skies  overhead  and,  if  I  had  ever  heard  the  expression,  I  think,  I  should 
have  called  it  a  blue  sky  town  for  it  was  very  sparsely  settled.  One  lonesome 
looking  little  cabin,  off  to  our  left  as  we  came  in  from  the  south,  was  the  only 
human  habitation  in  sight.  But  it  was  not  all  blue  sky — there  was  the  solid 
ground  beneath  our  feet  covered  with  soft  spring  grass;  timber  lands  were  to 
the  north  and  the  south  of  us,  and  with  the  Des  Moines  river  almost  encircling  us, 
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it  was  truly  a  beautiful  place  for  founding  a  city.  The  log  house  on  our  left  which 
could  be  plainly  seen,  was  known  as  the  Joe  Moore  cabin  and  a  right  hospitable 
place  it  must  have  been,  for  inside  could  be  seen  Joe  Moore,  Lewis  H.  Smith, 
Geo.  A.  Lowe,  Jacob  C.  Cummins,  Father  Taylor,  J.  E.  Stacy  and  others. 

"There  were  eight  of  us — my  father  and  mother,  Michael  Fisher,  my  mother's 
brother,  who  died  the  following  winter  and  was  the  first  settler  buried  in  River- 
view  cemetery,  a  teamster,  who  had  come  with  us  from  Indiana,  a  sister,  two 
brothers  and  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  too  could  have  found  shel- 
ter under  the  same  roof  if  we  had  applied  for  admission,  but  we  were  aiming 
for  another  point.  Straight  to  the  northwest  we  steered  our  craft,  over  cementless 
walks  and  houseless  lots  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  another  cabin — the  home  of 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Call,  who  had  preceded  us  by  nearly  two  years,  and  whom  we 
were  all  anxious  to  see.  Love  is  stronger  than  gold  or  lands  and  it  was  more 
through  her  letters  of  entreaty  that  we  come  to  Algona  and  live  near  her  than  the 
lure  of  Uncle  Sam's  broad  prairies  that  had  urged  us  on  through  spring  rains,  mud 
and  slush  and  treacherous  sloughs  and  was  even  now  bringing  us  to  her  cabin 
door.  The  oxen  were  too  slow  for  me  and  jumping  out  while  the  wagon  was 
visibly  moving,  I  rushed  for  the  cabin  and  right  through  the  open  door  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  but  no  Sarah  could  be  seen.  Standing  there  and  wondering 
where  she  could  be,  I  heard  a  suspicious  little  sniffle  behind  the  door.  Looking 
back  I  found  my  sister,  overcome  with  joy  at  meeting  all  again,  she  had  hidden 
herself  and  was  crying  and  laughing  simultaneously. 

"Many  and  long  have  the  years  been,  dear  sister  since  we  mingled  our  tears 
behind  your  cabin  door,  but  they  will  be  fewer  and  shorter  till  we  meet  again  at 
heaven's  open  portal.  I  had  two  other  sisters  then  but  neither  one  quite  so  dear 
as  Sarah.  She  had  nursed  me  in  my  infancy,  played  with  me  in  childhood,  and 
taught  me  to  read,  knit  and  sew.  She  was  at  once  mother,  sister,  playmate  and 
friend.   Sacred  to  me  is  her  memory. 

"A  few  rods  east  of  the  Call  cabin,  showing  through  the  trees  and  hazel 
thicket,  stood  the  four  walls  of  our  own.  Kind  neighbors  had,  before  we  arrived, 
raised  the  building  and  cut  openings  for  one  door  and  half  a  window.  We  stayed 
with  the  Calls  one  week  till  our  cabin  was  finished  and  then  took  possession. 
We  had  a  fine  garden  that  year — everything  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  rich  Iowa 
soil  and  father  and  brother,  Cal,  raised  an  abundance  of  seed-corn,  potatoes  and 
watermelons. 

"One  day  after  we  had  been  living  in  our  new  home  for  about  a  week,  a  tent 
was  pitched  a  few  rods  east  of  our  cabin.  Like  a  big  mushroom  it  had  sprung 
up  in  a  few  hours.  Men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  dogs  and  horses  were  mov- 
ing in  lively  commotion.  Hezekiah  Henderson  had  come  to  town,  and  judging  by 
the  goods  he  had  brought  with  him,  had  come  to  stay.  I  don't  remember  the 
length  of  time  they  lived  in  this  tent,  but  'Ki'  was  an  energetic  man  and  before  the 
terrible  winter  of  '56-7  had  set  in  he  had  built  a  commodious  hewn  log  cabin 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Thorington  hotel  and  had  his  numerous  family  warmly 
housed.  It  was  the  largest  cabin  in  town  and  was  a  much  needed  place,  for 
here  the  homeless  young  men  who  were  seeking  their  fortunes  in  primitive 
Algona,  found  a  good  boarding  place  and  travelers  were  hospitably  entertained. 

"Another  comfortable  and  well  built  cabin  was  built  in  the  summer  of  '56 
by  Father  Taylor.   Here  he  lived,  and  from  here,  like  the  Master,  whom  it  was 
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his  delight  to  serve,  went  about  doing  good.  He  gave  time,  money  and  comfort 
for  the  people  among  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot.  Thus  the  log  cabin  era  of  Algona 
was  ended.  It  was  overlapped  and  in  some  instances  reached  far  into  the  frame 
house  period,  but  these  five  cabins  were  all,  I  think,  that  were  ever  built  on  the 
town  site.  J.  Ellison  Blackford  had  built  on  the  west  border  of  town  in  the 
summer  of  '55,  but  it  was  over  the  line.  Several  young  men  and  few  newcom- 
ers had  put  up  log  residences  on  their  claims,  but  a  steam  sawmill,  the  boiler 
of  which  we  had  passed  stuck  fast  in  a  slough  on  our  way  here  from  near  Inde- 
pendence, soon  supplied  the  people  with  a  more  easily  manipulated  building  mate- 
rial, and  time  has  effectually  covered  the  last  traces  of  these  early  Algona  homes. 
The  summer  of  '56  was  particularly  prosperous  and  hopeful.  The  crops  were 
fine;  the  seed  corn  and  potatoes  yielded  abundantly  and  our  garden  was  a  sur- 
prise— a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Everything  seemed  to  thrive  and  every- 
body seemed  pleased  that  they  had  come  to  Algona." 

The  Joe  Thompson  family  were  among  the  prominent  arrivals  of  1856,  ap- 
pearing on  the  town  site  on  the  20th  of  May.  Their  experiences  on  reaching  the 
place  being  similar  to  those  of  many  others  who  came  that  year  we  will  let  Mrs. 
Jane  Thompson  relate  them :  "It  was  with  high  hopes  and  a  few  misgivings  that  we 
left  our  old  home  and  friends  in  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  and  started  with  an  emi- 
grant wagon,  ox-team  and  a  supply  of  provisions  for  Call's  Grove,  now  Algona, 
where  we  expected  to  get  some  cheap  land  and  make  for  ourselves  a  home  in  a  new 
country. 

"After  three  weeks  of  travel  over  almost  impassable  roads,  fording  rivers 
and  swollen  streams,  then  mud  and  sloughs,  we  came  to  a  lone  cabin  on  the  town 
site  at  Call's  Grove,  May  20,  1856,  supposed  to  be  near  our  destination.  As  I 
had  bread  ready  to  bake,  Mr.  Thompson  went  in  to  ask  if  I  could  use  the  stove 
for  baking.  He  soon  came  back  and  said  there  was  no  one  in  the  cabin  but  a 
man,  but  that  we  could  use  the  stove.  When  I  went  in  I  was  made  welcome  by 
a  gentleman  with  white  hair  and  a  kindly  smile.  This  proved  to  be  Father  Tay- 
lor, a  missionary,  and  later  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.  When  I  returned  for 
the  bread  there  were  several  men  preparing  dinner.  They  were  Lewis  H.  Smith, 
J.  E.  Stacy,  Geo.  A.  Lowe,  Joe  Moore  and  others.  After  resting  for  a  few  hours 
we  drove  on  to  what  is  now  Irvington  to  see  an  old  acquaintance,  James  G.  Green, 
who  had  located  there.  After  three  days  we  returned  to  the  cabin  where  we 
made  arrangements  to  stay  until  we  could  locate  a  place. 

"This  J.  W.  Moore  cabin  was  about  16x20  feet,  with  clap-board  roof  and  split 
log  floor.  It  served  for  postoffice,  town  hall,  boarding  house  and  meeting  house. 
On  the  first  Sunday  after  our  arrival  a  meeting  was  held  in  this  cabin.  The 
ladies  present  were  Mrs.  Frank  Rist,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Paine  and  daughter,  Emma,  later 
Mrs.  D.  T.  Smith.  The  seats  were  arranged  around  the  room,  and  a  table  in 
the  center  served  as  a  pulpit  for  Father  Taylor." 

As  heretofore  stated,  Frank  C.  Rist  was  one  of  the  1855  settlers,  but  he  came 
from  the  East  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  him  later.  She  came  in  May,  the  next 
day  after  the  Joe  Thompson  family  arrived.  Many  years  later,  when  she  was 
Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Smith  she  gave  the  following  account  of  her  experiences  in 
reaching  this  county: 

"Leaving  my  New  England  home  in  Whitins  one  sunny  morning  in  April, 
1856,  I  boarded  the  train  for  the  far  west,  as  Iowa  was  then  called.  Together 
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with  a  party  of  friends  and  relatives  we  journeyed  to  Dubuque,  and  it  was  a 
trip  of  several  days  longer  than  it  is  now.  Not  until  we  reached  that  place 
Saturday  morning,  did  I  fully  realize  that  it  meant  a  separation  from  all  the  home 
friends;  for  from  there  father,  mother  and  sister  Abbie,  were  to  go  up  the 
river  by  boat,  while  my  brother-in-law,  Slyvester  Rist,  and  myself  were  to  cross 
the  river  and  stop  at  the  Keyleity  hotel  until  the  stage  should  start  across  the 
country  on  Monday  morning — that  being  just  a  week  from  the  day  we  had  left 
the  East. 

"You  who  travel  through  Iowa  in  this  day  of  Pullman  sleepers  and  diners  can- 
not realize  what  it  meant  to  ride  then  from  Dubuque  to  Algona  by  stage.  The 
sloughs  were  many  and  deep,  so  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  dismount  and 
wait  until  the  stage  could  be  pulled  out  by  fastening  a  rope  to  the  tongue  and 
letting  the  horses  pull  the  empty  stage  out  of  the  mud  and  waters.  When  we 
reached  Iowa  Falls  it  was  decided  that  delay  of  two  weeks  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  bad  roads.  I  was  anxious  to  push  on  but  when  I  spoke  to  the 
agent,  he  said :  'Let  me  read  you  a  letter  from  McChesney,  written  at  Webster 
City.'  It  was  dated  at  'Webster  Hell'  and  expressed  great  disgust  with  the  coun- 
try. Still  I  was  anxious  to  reach  Algona  and  was  not  dismayed  by  the  unfavor- 
able reports.  My  husband  had  written  of  the  people  and  their  kindness,  and  it 
did  not  seem  possible  the  conditions  could  be  so  dreadful  as  pictured  by  Mr. 
McChesney.  We  reached  Webster  City,  stayed  all  night  there  and  made  the 
journey  to  Fort  Dodge  the  next  day.  Here  I  found  friends  with  whom  I  stayed 
until  Sunday,  then  started  on  the  last  stage  of  the  trip.  We  had  dinner  at  Mr. 
Hand's,  and  here  for  the  first  time  we  saw  a  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor.  The  place 
was  scrupulously  clean,  however,  and  the  dinner  appetizing. 

"It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  the  stage  brought  us  in  sight  of  my  future 
home,  and  I  cannot  tell  of  the  feeling  of  relief  we  experienced  at  the  sight  of  my 
husband  and  his  brother.  The  little  cabin  was  truly  a  haven  of  rest  and  it  meant 
home,  primitive  as  it  was." 

Before  passing  on  to  the  local  events  of  1857,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  first 
birth  in  the  village,  which  was  also  the  first  birth  of  a  girl  in  the  county.  This 
event  occurred  in  November,  1856.  The  child  received  the  significant  name  of 
Ella  Algona  Blackford,  being  the  daughter  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Blackford. 
She  is  still  a  resident  of  the  county  seat  and  known  as  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Clarke. 

The  first  stock  of  goods  kept  for  sale  in  the  town  was  sent  up  from  Fort 
Dodge  by  Major  Williams,  during  the  summer  of  1856  and  placed  in  charge  of 
one  Koons.  In  September,  H.-  F.  Watson,  who  had  been  clerking  for  the  major, 
came  up  and  assumed  control  of  the  stock  for  the  owner.  He  opened  up  in  the 
Moore  shanty  where,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Moore,  he  became  the  second 
postmaster.  After  the  Williams  building  had  been  completed  he  moved  there 
with  his  goods  and  postorfice  equipment,  as  well  as  occupying  the  building  for 
himself  and  wife. 

Some  time  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  Jesse  Magoon  started  a 
little  blacksmith  shop,  but  soon  disposed  of  his  equipment  to  Oliver  Benschoter 
who  had  arrived  about  that  time.  The  latter  maintained  his  shop  until  long  after 
the  war.  His  establishment  and  John  Heckart's  cabinet  shop  were  the  only  two 
manufacturing  institutions  in  town  at  that  time. 

That  winter  of  1856-7  was  a  hard  one  for  all  in  the  county.  In  the  new  bach 
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hall  there  were  huddled  together  Lewis  H.  Smith,  his  brother,  Richard,  Amos 
and  Barney  Otis,  Abe  Hill  and  Gad  Gilbert — all  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Ki  Henderson's  St.  Nicholas  hotel  had  all  the  lodgers  it  could  possibly  hold, 
and  all  had  appetites  for  stowing  away  victuals  that  were  little  less  than  wonderful. 

The  Joe  Thompson  family,  who  had  moved  into  the  county  in  May  and  lived 
in  the  Moore  cabin  while  getting  their  own  log  cabin  ready  for  occupancy  on 
their  claim,  one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  town,  lived  in  the  village  again  during  the 
hard  winter  of  1856-7.  Husband  and  wife  lived  out  there  all  alone  when  the 
snow  began  to  fall  and  drift,  and  when  access  to  the  little  village  seemed  liable  to 
be  prevented.  A  petition  signed  by  several  residents  asking  them  to  leave  their 
claim  and  move  to  the  village  for  the  winter  was  sent  to  them  by  a  messenger. 
Furthermore  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Watson  sent  a  special  request  for  them  to 
winter  at  their  home.  The  invitation  being  accepted,  the  two  husbands  and 
their  wives  lived  in  harmony  in  that  home  .from  Christmas  until  spring.  This 
incident  illustrates  the  ties  of  friendship  and  the  spirit  of  generosity  which  pre- 
vailed, to  a  marked  extent,  in  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  county. 

In  March,  1857,  occurred  the  Spirit  lake  massacre  when  Inkpadutah's  lawless 
band  of  renegade  Sioux  wiped  out  of  existence  the  entire  settlement  with  the 
rifle,  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  That  was  a  memorable  year  for  the  pioneers 
of  Kossuth,  for  they  justly  reasoned  that  what  had  happened  in  Dickinson  county 
might  happen  to  the  settlers  here.  The  wild  excitement,  the  courage  of  the  set- 
tlers, the  construction  of  the  forts  at  Algona  and  Irvington  and  the  dangerous 
experience  of  the  pioneer  scouting  party  that  explored  the  lake  region  in  search 
of  authentic  information  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  Sioux,  who  had 
committed  the  terrible  depredations,  form  an  interesting  story  relating  to  the 
early  settlements  of  this  county.  A  full  account  of  these  events  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  "Interesting  Historic  Events." 

Among  the  arrivals  in  town,  in  1857.  were  the  James  Henderson  family  and 
along  with  them  came  Thomas  D.  Stacy.  Mr.  Henderson  soon  became  a  jobbing 
contractor,  doing  all  kinds  of  rough,  heavy  work,  building  bridges,  moving  houses 
and  running  threshing  machines,  being  lines  of  work  he  followed.  He  also 
took  government  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail  during  the  war  period.  He 
worked  like  a  slave,  raised  a  large  family  and  died  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  workers  in  the  community.  Miss  Harriette  E.,  daughter  of 
Father  Taylor,  arrived  from  the  East,  July  25,  1857,  to  join  her  parents,  bringing 
with  her  her  melodeon,  the  first  musical  instrument  of  the  organ  form  ever 
brought  to  the  county.  For  a  long  period  of  yea"rs  it  was  used  on  public  occa- 
sions. It  is  still  in  existence  and  prized  as  a  rare  old  relic  of  the  early  settlement 
years.   In  April,  i860,  the  owner  became  Mrs.  Jerome  E.  Stacy. 

That  summer  the  first  bricks  made  in  the  county  were  burned  by  James  Hen- 
derson and  Mike  Fox  for  a  home  for  the  former.  The  brick  house  was  the  one 
in  which  the  Sever  Halverson  family  lived  for  a  long  time  in  later  years.  The 
mason  work  was  done  by  Richard  Smith,  the  twin  brother  of  our  fellow  towns- 
man, Lewis  H.  The  kiln  was  situated  in  the  north  part  of  town  near  the  old 
home  of  Henry  Walston. 

July  4,  1857,  was  celebrated  in  Algona,  "Ki"  Henderson  being  the  marshal. 
Some  remember  this  as  being  the  first  celebration  ever  held  at  this  place,  but  an 
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equal  number  of  old  settlers  are  of  the  opinion  that  Independence  Day  was  ob- 
served the  year  before. 

The  new  town  hall  by  the  middle  of  May,  1857,  was  so  far  completed  that 
it  began  to  be  immediately  used  as  a  central  meeting  place.  Although  not  plas- 
tered, it  answered  the  purposes  intended  during  the  warm  weather.  During 
that  summer  the  first  school  taught  in  Algona  was  held  in  the  hall.  It  was  taught 
by  Miss  Flavia  Flemming  of  Humboldt  county.  She  married  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Holmes,  after  leaving  here,  and  was  living  when  last  heard  from,  at  Elba, 
Nebraska.  Ed  Blackford  is  the  only  person  in  the  county  who  was  a  member  of 
that  pioneer  school.  The  statement  has  been  frequently  published  that  Miss 
Flemming's  school  was  the  first  in  the  county.  The  fact  is,  there  were  two  other 
schools  in  session  at  that  time — one  in  the  new  Irvington  town  hall,  taught  by 
Miss  Audalusia  Cogley  and  the  other  in  G.  S.  Jones'  home  cabin  in  Cresco 
(Riverdale),  taught  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Clark,  whose  first  husband  was  Geo.  P. 
Steele  and  the  second,  O.  F.  Hale. 

To  provide  a  suitable  place  for  holding  all  kinds  of  public  meetings,  was  the 
object  of  those  who  had  taken  shares  of  stock  in  the  town  hall.  Long  before  the 
plastering  was  put  on,  dances,  entertainments,  conventions,  caucuses  and  religious 
services  were  held  within  its  walls.  Father  Taylor,  who  held  one  share  and  who 
was  the  secretary  for  the  building  committee,  held  his  services  regularly  Sunday 
forenoon  and  Rev.  D.  S.  McComb  held  his  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  engage- 
ments of  the  two  ministers  would  not  conflict.  From  this  time  on  less  was  heard 
about  the  old  Joe  Moore  cabin  which  had  previously  been  the  only  place  where 
public  meetings  could  be  held.  The  hall  finally  became  the  property  of  the  Con- 
grcgationalists  and  their  church  home,  but  this  did  not  occur  until  about  eleven 
years  later. 

During  these  eleven  years  the  key  to  the  building  was  always  carried  by 
Father  Taylor,  who  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  shareholders  and  who 
was  their  general  manager  in  the  control  of  the  hall.  How  the  young  people 
managed  to  get  possession  and  dedicate  the  building  with  a  dance  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1857,  has  been  told  as  follows  by  Ambrose  A.  Call: 

"The  young  people  of  Irvington  had  dedicated  their  new  hall  with  a  ball  in 
which  we  all  participated,  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  July.  The  next  day  they  all 
turned  out  to  our  celebration,  and  when  they  saw  our  new  hall  were  anxious  to 
try  the  floor.  But  knowing  our  man,  we  considered  it  a  risky  business  trying 
to  beguile  the  key  from  Father  Taylor.  'I  will  tell  you'  says  George,  his  son, 
*I  heard  father  telling  the  minister  who  stopped  at  our  home  about  the  hall  at 
breakfast,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  take  him  over  to  see  it ;  I  will  watch  and  tell  you 
when  he  unlocks  the  door.'  And  so  it  happened,  that  as  Father  Taylor  was  ex- 
plaining the  convenience  of  certain  arrangements  to  the  stranger,  the  room  was 
filled,  and  not  until  Uncle  Bullis  struck  up  the  'Arkansas  Traveler'  and  shouted 
'manners  to  your  partners'  did  he  fully  comprehend  the  situation.  'Well,'  says 
Father  Taylor,  'I  think  I  have  engagements  that  will  call  me  away,  and  I  would 
like  to  lock  the  door  now.'  'Never  mind,  Mr.  Taylor,'  replied  someone,  'just  leave 
the  key  and  we  will  lock  the  door  when  we  go  out,'  and  he  left  the  key.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  in  justification  of  this  procedure  to  tell  some  tales  out  of 
school;  how  when  Uncle  Bullis  changed  the  music,  Deacon  Zahlten  seized  the 
daughter  of  our  Baptist  minister  by  the  waist,  and  struck  a  gait  that  threatened 
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destruction  to  our  new  ceiling ;  or  how  he  was  followed  by  brother  Hackman  with 
another  comely  daughter  of  a  prominent  church  member,  in  a  style  that  would 
do  credit  to  Frederick  Wilhelm ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  these  things  occurred 
years  ago." 

In  November,  the  Methodists  got  a  start  for  a  church  organization  when  Rev. 
Lawton,  of  Fort  Dodge,  came  and  delivered  a  series  of  sermons.  Those  who 
joined  the  class  were  William  Moore  and  wife,  Robert  Moore  and  wife,  Malachi 
Clark  and  wife,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whitehead,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Stacy.  It  was 
several  years  later  before  they  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  church  organization. 

During  the  fall  of  1857,  arrangements  were  made  to  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  social  and  intellectual  improvement.  Father  Taylor  started  the  first 
singing  school  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  kept  at  it  until  he  had  trained 
several  to  become  fine  readers  of  music.  The  "Counsel  Fires"  was  the  name  of 
a  secret  organization  which  had  sprung  into  existence  during  the  fall.  This  club 
gave  an  exhibition  in  the  unfinished  hall  on  Washington's  birthday,  which  was 
considered  by  those  present  as  being  extraordinarily  good. 

The  lyceum  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  lecture  delivered  before  it 
by  Father  Taylor  in  December.  That  organization  was  purely  literary  and 
intended  for  intellectual  improvement. 

The  Algona  Reading  Club,  organized  by  work  of  the  ladies  that  fall,  has  left 
a  record  of  its  proceedings  which  will  be  in  existence  for  many  years  to  come. 
Amusement  and  improvement  were  the  objects  to  be  attained  according  to  the  con- 
stitution.  A  president  and  a  secretary  were  the  principal  officers,  and  the  meet- 
ings were  held  weekly  or  bi-weekly  in  private  homes.  A  couple  of  members  were 
chosen  to  read  selections  at  each  meeting.   Reading  from  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Ex- 
plorations occupied  the  attention  of  the  club  for  some  time.    An  interesting  and 
valuable  part  of  the  weekly  program  was  the  reading  of  The  Bee,  a  social  paper 
edited  by  a  couple  of  the  members  chosen  at  each  meeting.   All  had  a  hand,  in 
turn,  in  making  the  manuscript  weekly  the  special  feature  of  the  club  program. 
The  records  disclose  the  fact  that  Miss  Harriette  Taylor  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Stacy)  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  active  members.   She  was  the  first  president  and  for 
several  months  the  secretary,  besides  being  for  some  time  the  editress  of  The 
Bee.   The  secretary's  minutes  indicate  the  spice  that  was  sprinkled  over  the  pro- 
ceedings from  time  to  time.   One  evening  the  club  adjourned  to  meet  the  next 
time  at  Joe  Thompson's  Dog  Town,  No.  2,  McGregor  street,  and  at  another  to 
meet  at  Havens  Watson's,  No.  2,  Aristocratic  Bluff,  corner  of  McGregor  and 
Minnesota  streets.   Roderick  M.  Bessie  must  have  been  a  target  at  which  sharp 
arrows  were  thrust,  judging  from  this  record:  "The  regular  readers  not  being 
present,  R.  M.  Bessie  was  prevailed  upon  to  read  six  chapters  from  the  book  of 
Job,  and  then  he  read  a  short  extract  on  bread  making."   His  name  becomes  im- 
mortalized by  this  declaration:   "Mr.  Bessie  went  around  the  room  making  faces 
at  the  company — this  was  all  the  fun  we  find  recorded."  One  evening  "Lewis  H. 
Smith  entertained  the  company  by  reading  from  the  almanac."   That  settled  it. 
The  club  never  met  again. 

The  club  was  organized  November  20,  1857,  with  Harriette  E.  Taylor  as 
president;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Moore,  vice  president;  and  J.  W.  Moore,  secretary.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  November  1,  1859,  Alice  E.  Benschoter  being  president 
and  H.  E:  Stacy,  secretary.   At  the  last  session  "A  motion  was  carried  that  the 
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secretary  retain  the  numbers  of  The  Bee  until  the  public  library  be  formed,  and 
then  deposit  them  with  the  librarian." 

The  early  members  of  this  organization  were  J.  W.  Moore,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Moore, 
H.  E.  Taylor,  Chauncey  Taylor,  Charles  Magoon,  A.  McKinney,  James  C.  Taylor, 
M.  D.  Blanchard,  Sylvester  Rist,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hall,  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Geo.  P.  Taylor, 
Alice  Benschoter,  A.  S.  Collins,  Emeline  Heckart,  Polly  A.  Benschoter,  William 
Benschoter,  Mrs.  Mary  Watson,  Mr.  Rice,  Franklin  McCoy,  E.  N.  Weaver,  Asa 
C.  Call,  Sarah  Call,  Abbie  Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Magoon,  W.  D.  Eaton,  Nancy 
Eaton,  Henry  Kellogg,  Ambrose  A.  Call,  Mr.  Cleveland,  John  Magoon  and  wife, 
J.  E.  Blackford,  Jesse  Magoon  and  wife,  J.  E.  Stacy,  Garfelia  Blanchard,  Ann 
McCoy,  Milton  Henderson,  Nancy  Henderson,  W.  A.  Wilson  and  wife,  Mary 
Means,  Dr.  M.  C.  Lathrop  and  wife,  Charles  Gray,  Howard  Rowe  and  Thomas 
Whitehead. 

The  complete  files  of  The  Bee,  as  directed,  were  collected  and  turned  over  to 
the  public  library  by  Miss  Harriette  E.  Taylor  when  it  formed  several  years  after 
the  Reading  Club  had  dissolved.  The  twenty-one  numbers  were  receipted  for  by 
James  L.  Paine,  librarian,  March  12,  1864.  Later  these  files  came  into  the 
possession  of  Harvey  Ingham  who  deposited  them  for  safe  keeping  in  the  State 
Historical  building  at  Des  Moines,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  anyone  inquiring 
for  them.  They  present  an  interesting  record  of  local  events  that  occurred  years 
before  any  newspaper  was  published  in  the  county. 

During  the  year  1857,  H.  F.  Watson  had  his  store  in  the  Lewis  H.  Smith 
building  on  the  garage  corner,  southwest  of  the  courthouse.  A  short  time  after 
the  Indian  scare  in  the  spring,  James  Eggers  came  up  from  Waterloo,  built  a 
store  building  on  the  corner  where  the  lumber  office  is  now,  south  of  the  public 
square,  put  in  a  stock  of  goods  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  opened  up 
a  rival  store.  Later  in  the  season  Thomas  Whitehead,  R.  M.  Bessie,  and  Frank 
Harrison,  who  had  come  the  year  before,  built  for  the  former  a  residence  on 
the  present  hospital  corner.  Mrs.  Whitehead  then  arrived  from  Canada  to 
join  her  husband.  A  little  later  George  P.  Taylor  put  up  the  building  which 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  James  Patterson  house,  just  east  of  the  Norton  lum- 
ber yard,  and  E.  N.  Weaver  and  Charles  Gray  erected  homes  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Gray  cottage  is  still  standing  and  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  landmarks 
in  the  town.  It  stands  near  the  residence  of  Charles  Rosewall  and  is  used  by 
him  for  a  paint  shop.  It  looks  now  but  little  different  than  it  did  in  1862,  when 
Mr.  Gray  left  for  the  army.  It  was  moved  years  ago  from  its  original  posi- 
tion to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  the  Hine-Patterson  square  house  on 
Call  street. 

Although  the  village  was  small  in  1857,  yet  there  occurred  four  deaths  within 
its  limits  during  the  year.  Jacob  Fisher,  brother  to  Mrs.  John  Heckart,  died 
March  30th,  and  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  what  is  now  Riverview  cemetery. 
August  22nd  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hall  passed  away.  The  third  was  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Taylor  who  closed  her  eyes  in  death  October  12th.  A  little  child  about  a  year 
old  of  the  James  Henderson  family  was  the  fourth  to  go.  That  occurred  a 
few  weeks  after  Mrs.  Taylor's  death. 

The  school  during  the  winter  of  1857-8  was  held  in  the  George  P.  Taylor 
building,  because  the  hall  was  not  plastered.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Dunlap 
from  Fort  Dodge  was  the  teacher  of  this  second  school.    In  that  building  all 
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the  services  and  entertainments  were  held  that  winter.  This  Taylor  house, 
built  the  summer  previous,  is  remarkably  well  preserved. 

The  Congregational  church  was  organized  August  15,  1858,  Rev.  Skinner 
of  Webster  City  coming  up  to  conduct  the  services.  The  members  joining  at 
that  time  being  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor,  his  daughter  Harriette,  (now  Mrs. 
Stacy),  Mrs.  Eugenie  Rist,  and  George  D.  Wheeler  and  wife.  The  last  two 
named  lived  in  the  Irvington  vicinity,  and  had  two  children  baptized  on  this 
occasion.   From  this  little  organization  the  present  flourishing  church  has  evolved. 

Father  Taylor  being  county  superintendent  that  year,  attended  the  first  state 
meeting  of  the  teachers  at  Iowa  City  in  September.  But  he  didn't  go  down  on 
the  train  or  even  in  the  stage.  He  went  as  people  usually  traveled  in  those 
days  with  an  ox  team.  He  hired  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  took  his  son  George 
along  to  drive,  intending  to  bring  back  provisions  so  as  to  lose  nothing  by  the 
trip.  D.  W.  King  and  Mrs.  Frank  Rist  who  were  going  east  on  a  visit  went 
with  them  a  portion  of  the  way,  the  husband  of  the  latter  who  was  going  be- 
low to  spend  the  winter,  riding  along  beside  them  for  company.  Occasionally 
Father  Taylor  would  ride  the  mule,  but  found  going  in  the  ox  wagon  fully  as 
enjoyable. 

During  the  summer  of  1858,  J.  W.  Moore  pulled  down  his  historic  old 
cabin  and  moved  it  to  the  spot  where  Will  Cook's  house  is  standing.  There 
Moore  rebuilt  it  and  with  lumber  made  his  home  comfortable  for  himself  and 
family.  That  building  burned  many  years  ago  when  the  James  Henderson  fam- 
ily were  the  occupants.  Mr.  Moore  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  about  twenty 
,  years  ago.  The  farm  he  sold  near  Cedar  Rapids  about  the  first  of  January, 
1855,  to  get  funds  to  operate  in  this  county,  is  now  worth  a  mint  of  money.  He 
left  this  county  during  the  year  1863. 

H.  F.  Watson  built  a  residence  on  the  corner  where  he  now  lives,  in  1858. 
That  building  was  moved  in  later  years  from  its  original  location  and  now 
stands  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Clarence  Paine  cottage,  in  a  well  preserved 
condition.   It  is  known  as  the  old  Parker  house. 

The  two  Call  brothers  were  awarded  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail  be- 
tween Algona  and  four  places.  Their  services  began  July  1,  1858,  but  the 
work  of  making  the  delivery  to  and  from  the  points  was  done  by  those  whom 
they  hired  for  the  purpose  or  to  whom  they  sublet  the  contracts.  The  routes 
from  Algona  to  Spirit  Lake  and  from  Algona  to  Fort  Dodge  fell  to  the  super- 
vision of  Ambrose,  while  the  judge  had  the  contract  for  the  routes  between 
Algona  and  Blue  Earth  and  Algona  and  Mason  City.  These  brothers  were 
the  first  contractors  in  the  county  for  carrying  the  government  mail.  They 
worked  together  in  this  enterprise  for  some  time  and  then  Ambrose  followed 
it  alone,  extensively  for  a  long  period  of  years,  having  contracts  covering  routes 
in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  first  county  fair  was  held  in  the  old  town  hall  on  State  street  on  the  8th 
day  of  October,  1858.  There  was  something  of  a  showing  of  stock  on  the  out- 
side, and  quite  a  little  exhibit  of  competing  articles  within  the  building.  Even 
at  this  early  date  there  was  considerable  interest  manifested  in  the  fair,  which 
after  a  long  period  of  years,  and  after  many  financial  struggles  has  developed 
into  an  enterprise  which  is  recognized  as  being  the  most  successful  of  any  of 
the  county  fairs  in  the  state.    Very  few  can  be  found  who  have  any  definite 
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recollection  of  the  exhibit  made  at  this  early-day  fair.  Mrs.  Harriette  E.  Stacy 
seems  able  to  recall  more  of  that  event,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  first  social  function  of  any  considerable  importance  ever  occurring  in 
the  village,  was  in  September,  1859,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Judge  Call  family's 
moving  "out  of  the  old  house  into  the  new."  This  was  the  grandest  social 
affair  the  citizens  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  the  war,  or  even  perhaps  until  its 
close.  The  judge  and  wife  had  emerged  from  their  cabin,  where  they  had 
been  living  since  the  spring  of  1855,  and  had  taken  possession  of  their  com- 
modious frame  residence,  which  at  the  time  was  hardly  completed.  It  was  by 
far  the  most  extensively  constructed  building  on  the  site,  and  its  interior  equip- 
ment was  in  striking  contrast  with  that  found  in  the  other  homes.  The  guests 
arrived  and  found  the  doors  thrown  open  for  their  reception.  The  invita- 
tion to  attend  had  been  broadly  extended  to  everybody  in  the  county.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  upper  and  lower  classes  in  society,  no  snubbish  church  fac- 
tions and  no  aristocratic  combinations.  Even  if  there  had  been,  all  would  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  be  present.  Such  was  the  generous  nature  of  the 
judge  and  such  the  commendable  disposition  of  Mrs.  Call. 

Social  intercourse  was  at  high  tide  throughout  the  evening.  Supper  was 
served  at  ten  on  a  scale  previously  unknown  at  any  home,  and  was  spiced  with 
an  enjoyable  quantity  of  repartee.  Among  all  those  delighted  with  the  occa- 
sion none  were  more  so  than  the  judge  and  his  wife.  Music  and  dancing  closed 
this  well-remembered  house-warming.  The  center  section  of  that  building 
and  one  wing  now  constitute  the  home  property  of  J.  W.  Shearer  on  Dodge 
street,  where  it  was  moved  in  later  years  to  make  room  for  the  judge's  more 
elaborate  residence,  the  present  home  of  the  W.  C.  Danson  family. 

James  Eggers  during  the  year  1859,  managed  to  get  out  of  the  mercantile 
business  and  leave  from  behind  the  counter  to  try  life  on  his  Plum  Creek  farm. 
Under  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  the  store  was  kept  running  for  several 
months  under  the  management  of  W.  A.  Wilson,  who  finally  closed  the  stock 
out  and  vacated  the  building.  H.  F.  Watson,  who  had  moved  his  goods  over 
from  the  Smith  building  to  one  beside  the  log  hotel,  north  of  the  square,  was 
thus  left  without  a  competitor.  The  postoffice  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
President  Buchanan  and  turned  over  to  Amos  S.  Collins,  a  democrat.  When 
Lincoln  became  the  chief  executive  he  retaliated  on  his  predecessor  by  bounc- 
ing Collins  and  restoring  Watson  to  his  former  position.  The  latter  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war  was  still  doing  business  on  the  north  side  of  the  square. 
Later  he  moved  over  on  the  south  side  into  the  Eggers  building  where  he 
remained  until  1871,  before  retiring.  He  had  begun  his  work  in  Algona  as 
manager  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  which  belonged  to  Major  Williams,  but  after 
a  few  years  he  became  the  purchaser  and  ran  the  store  in  his  own  name.  James 
L.  Paine  some  time  during  the  war  opened  up  a  competing  store  and  conducted 
it  for  several  years  before  closing  out  the  stock  and  retiring. 

The  St.  Nicholas  log  hotel  became  the  property  of  Jerome  E.  Stacy  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  marriage  to  Harriette  E.  Taylor  in  April,  i860.  There  they 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  traveling  public  and  numerous  boarders  until 
about  the  close  of  the  war.  They  were  there  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1863, 
when  the  Ingham  family  and  Lewis  H.  Smith  returned  from  Fort  Defiance 
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in  a  raging  storm  which  nearly  cost  them  their  lives.  The  next  day  was  the 
coldest  ever  experienced  by  the  settlers  in  any  year.  New  Years  day,  1864,  in 
every  portion  of  the  United  States,  is  still  remembered  for  its  extreme  cold 
by  thousands  still  living,  among  whom  are  perhaps  a  dozen  in  this  county. 

The  building  of  the  bridge  across  the  river  west  of  town,  near  J.  E.  Black- 
ford's in  the  fall  of  1861,  was  an  event  that  was  welcomed  by  all  the  settlers. 
Up  to  that  time  there  were  no  bridges  spanning  the  river  and  none  worthy 
of  the  name  across  the  sloughs.  At  the  raising  the  scene  looked  like  a  gather- 
ing of  the  people  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  To  many  it  seemed  like 
news  too  good  to  be  true  that  the  river  was  going  to  be  crossed  in  the  future 
without  fording,  swimming  or  boating.  Orange  Minkler  had  the  contract  for 
its  erection,  but  he  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  James  Henderson.  While  they 
were  making  this  valuable  improvement,  Samuel  Reed  was  putting  up  a  bridge 
across  the  river  just  west  of  the  old  village  of  Irvington.  These  were  the  first 
bridges  over  the  river  the  settlers  ever  beheld  in  the  county.  That  fall  Hen- 
derson and  Reed  took  the  county  warrants  they  received  for  building  the  bridges 
and  bought  the  first  threshing  machine  ever  owned  in  the  county.  They  hauled 
it  from  Cedar  Falls  when  snow  was  on  the  ground  and  the  weather  extremely 
cold. 

Such  were  the  events  connected  with  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the 
county  seat,  and  such  the  record  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  pioneer  Algona. 

THE  PIONEER  IRVINGTON  VILLAGE 

The  pioneer  village  of  old  Irvington,  which  flourished  for  several  years  and 
then  went  to  decay,  was  located  north  of  the  present  village  in  what  is  now 
the  Dutton  field.  The  only  remaining  building  of  the  original  town  is  the 
James  G.  Green  tailor  shop,  built  in  1857.  It  stands  on  its  third  location,  just 
south  of  the  track,  near  the  brow  of  the  hill.  While  it  occupied  its  second 
location  on  the  north  side  of  the  track,  Dr.  Armstrong  had  his  store  in  it  for 
a  long  period  of  years.  Considering  its  age  it  is  well  preserved.  The  Arm- 
strong residence,  built  in  1858,  now  incorporated  into  the  Dutton  farm  home, 
never  stood  on  the  original  town  site,  but  just  across  the  road  on  the  south. 
It  was  so  close  to  the  village,  however,  that  it  was  considered  one  of  its  group 
of  buildings. 

Kendall  Young,  Lyman  L.  Treat  and  George  Smith,  wealthy  capitalists  from 
Webster  City,  selected  the  site  for  the  town  in  July,  1855,  and  had  one  log  build- 
ing erected  upon  it  during  the  following  October.  Mr.  Young  was  a  man  of 
influence,  fine  social  qualities  and  good  character.  He,  like  Judge  Call,  had 
previously  investigated  the  California  gold  fields  in  search  for  wealthy  from  the 
mines,  and  was  lucky  in  finding  what  he  desired.  At  the  time  he  came  to  locate 
this  village  he  was  single,  but  was  married  in  the  fall  of  1858.  Treat  was  small 
and  light  and  on  the  dried-up  order.  His  statements  were  of  the  matter-of- 
fact  kind  and  his  jokes  dry.  His  taste  was  more  for  merchandising  than  for 
planning  ways  for  booming  the  town.  George  Smith,  like  Mr.  Young,  liked  the 
outside  operations.  He  was  influential  and  substantial  but  lacked  Mr.  Young's 
social  qualities.    These  three  proprietors  had  the  town  site  surveyed  by  Lewis 
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H.  Smith,  September  21,  1856,  and  the  plat  recorded  on  the  27th  of  that  month 
by  Chauncey  Taylor,  deputy  recorder.  This  was  the  first  plat  of  a  town  to  be 
placed  on  record  in  the  county.  The  town  site  from  north  to  south  was  eleven 
blocks  long  and  the  distance  east  and  west  covered  eight  blocks.  It  was  located 
on  as  fine  a  quarter-section, — the  southeast  of  30,  95-28 — as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  county.  The  three  proprietors  had  an  ambition  to  make  the  village 
capture  the  county  seat,  but  their  hopes  were  blasted  when  they  failed  to  elect 
the  county  judge  in  August,  1855,  through  whom  they  might  have  manipulated 
to  secure  the  location  for  the  courthouse  in  the  future.  The  Algona  commu- 
nity was  just  a  little  too  large  for  them  to  down  at  that  county  organization 
election. 

The  first  building  on  the  town  site  was  the  old  log  "Kendall  Young  House," 
which  had  been  erected  there  before  the  site  was  surveyed  and  platted.  This 
early-day  structure  was  built  for  the  proprietors  in  October,  1855,  by  Hiram 
G.  Wiltfong  and  William  G.  Clark.  Mr.  Young  kept  bach  hall  there  that  winter 
and  also  kept  a  few  goods  to  sell.  Smith  spent  the  winter  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Treat  at  Webster  City,  both  returning  in  the  spring.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1856  the  three  established,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  west  of  town, 
the  first  sawmill  in  the  county  and  began  making  lumber  for  the  settlers,  and 
especially  for  those  who  desired  to  help  boom  the  village.  The  "four  corners." 
necessary  in  starting  every  town,  began  in  Irvington  on  the  southwest  part  of 
the  site,  the  log  hotel  forming  the  southwest  corner,  Bing  Howard's  residence 
the  northwest,  William  B.  Moore's  the  northeast  and  the  James  G.  Green  tailor- 
shop  the  southeast.  One  block  north  of  this  corner  was  Howard's  blacksmith 
shop,  and  five  blocks  further  north  was  Leonard  Hinkle's  bachelor  cottage, 
where  he  and  O.  W.  Robinson  made  their  home.  These  buildings  were  all  lo- 
cated on  Chestnut  street.  One  block  east  and  one  north  was  the  bach  hall, 
where  Charley  and  Levi  Parson,  Leicester  Fox  and  others  had  their  place  of 
abode.  On  the  next  block  north  stood  the  Charles  E.  Orcutt  residence.  These 
two  houses  were  all  that  ever  stood  on  Walnut  street. 

Main  street  was  the  one  next  towards  the  east.  On  it  facing  the  west,  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  second  block  from  the  south,  stood  the  residence 
and  the  store  building  of  Ransom  Parmenter.  A  few  rods  northwest  of  these  was 
Treat's  store  facing  the  public  square  on  the  north.  Four  blocks  north  of  the 
Parmenter  buildings  was  Lafayette  square,  where  the  town  hall  stood.  The 
old  Joe  Hewitt  house  was  located  about  half  way  between  the  hall  and  Parmen- 
ter's,  but  was  one  block  further  east.  These  were  all  the  residences  and  busi- 
ness houses  the  town  ever  had,  and  they  were  all  built  before  the  close  of  the 
vcar  1858.  With  the  exception  of  the  log  hotel  all  were  made  of  new  lumber, 
and  were  adorned  with  a  variety  of  scroll  work.  They  were  mostly  sided  with 
boards  on  the  "up  and  down"  order,  after  the  custom  of  building  with  lumber 
in  that  period  when  that  article  was  to  be  had  from  any  source.  Proprietor 
Young's  residence  was  just  west  of  the  northern  part  of  the  village  on  the  farm 
on  which  for  several  years  Charles  Armstrong  lived.  The  house  was  painted 
white  and  was  the  most  tasty  in  appearance  of  any  of  the  dwellings  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  Kendall  Young  log  hotel  had  several  landlords  during  its  existence, 
the  C.  E.  Orcutt  and  George  D.  Wheeler  families  being  early  occupants.  The 
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Samuel  Reed  family  were  there  for  nearly  one  year,  beginning  with  May,  1858. 
Riley  Mason  was  landlord  during  the  early  years  of  the  war.  Z.  E.  Brown 
made  that  place  his  home  while  he  was  a  partner  with  his  brother-in-law,  J. 
R.  Armstrong,  in  the  store  tor  a  few  years.  Rev.  Seymour  Snyder,  the  local 
M.  E.  pastor,  also  lived  in  that  1855  log  structure. 

In  the  fall  of  1856.  Ransom  Parmenter  started  the  first  store  and  J.  R, 
Armstrong  clerked  for  him  in  1857  after  he  came.  They  managed  the  postoffice, 
although  George  Smith  was  the  postmaster,  having  received  his  commission  May 
27,  1857.  Treat  bought  the  stock  of  goods  and  soon  moved  over  into  his  own 
new  building.  There  he  became  postmaster  after  having  had  a  hard  time  to  get 
Uncle  Sam  to  approve  his  $300  bond,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  hi«  bondsmen 
to  make  the  necessary  financial  showing.  During  the  year  1863,  J.  R.  Armstrong 
bought  the  building  and  stock  and  succeeded  Mr.  Treat  as  the  Naety  of  the  com- 
munity. In  a  short  time  he  moved  the  stock  into  the  Green  building  which  he  had 
moved  near  to  his  residence.  Here  he  continued  ift  business  untfl  1878  when 
he  retired,  having  been  the  last  merchant  and  the  last  postmaster  in  the  oM 
village. 

The  town  hall  built  by  means  of  selling  stock  in  the  project,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1857,  was  not  only  a  credit  to  the  village  but  was  of  great  value  for 
many  years  to  the  entire  Irvington  community  as  well.  It  was  about  twenty 
feet  wide  and  thirty-two  in  length  with  a  ceiling  ten  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  cupola  with  flag  staff  gave  the  structure  an  attractive  appearance.  It 
was  not  plastered  until  about  the  close  of  the  war  when  Samuel  Reed  put  on 
two  coats  of  the  old-time  mixture  lime,  sand  and  hair.  After  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  as  the  stockholders  began  to  disappear,  the  building  was  left  un- 
locked at  all  times  and  was  under  the  control  of  no  one.  By  common  consent 
the  party  that  first  got  possession  of  it  had  the  exclusive  right  to  it  for  the  time 
being.  It  all  depended  on  whether  the  preacher  or  the  fiddler  got  inside  the 
door  first  to  determine  whether  a  religious  service  or  a  dance  was  to  take  place. 
At  one  time  quite  a  large  congregation  assembled  to  enjoy  the  preaching  serv- 
ices, but  on  arriving  found  several  hundred  bushels  of  oats  in  the  room  which 
Kinsey  Carlon  had  put  there  for  want  of  a  better  place.  At  that  time  his  home 
consisted  of  two  frame  buildings,  one  of  which  was  but  little  used.  This  one 
he  seated  as  a  temporary  hall  and  tendered  it  to  the  congregation.  Services 
were  held  there  for  some  time  without  one  word  of  complaint.  That  was  the 
Irvington  way  of  doing  things  in  those  days.  At  another  time  a  photographer 
by  the  name  of  McMannus  came  along  and  took  possession  of  the  hall  and  staid 
there  for  several  weeks  with  unlocked  doors.  Campers  made  that  location  their 
favorite  stopping  place  and  traveling  showmen  performed  there  before  paying 
audiences  and  had  no  license  to  pay.  When  the  Irvington  bridge  was  erected 
in  the  fall  of  1861  the  hall  was  the  place  where  dinner  and  supper  were  served. 
As  early  as  1858.  Doctor  Armstrong  started  a  Sunday  school  in  that  building  which 
later  developed  into  a  religious  organization  that  attracted  the  attention  of  nearly 
all  the  citizens  of  the  community.  During  the  summer  of  1864,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  S.  A.  Holt,  taught  the  Sunday  school  to  sing  the  songs  in  the  "Sunday 
School  Bell,"  using  his  violin  to  lead  in  the  music.  After  A.  M.  Johnson  moved 
into  the  neighborhood  in  1865.  he  and  Armstrong  alternated  annually  in  being 
the  superintendent.    The  practice  of  having  several  each  Sunday  read  original 
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essays  on  biblical  characters  proved  a  source  of  great  interest  and  benefit.  The 
little  children  were  taught  to  read  from  McGuffey's  Primers;  that  was  the 
Irvington  way.  All  others  became  a  class  as  a  whole  and  received  as  valuable 
religious  instruction  by  the  lecture  form  as  could  well  be  imparted.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  those  old  straight-back  benches  and  rusty  box  stoves 
were  familiar  objects  to  be  seen  every  Sunday. 

The  first  school  taught  in  that  community  was  in  the  hall  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  Andalusia  Cogley  being  the  teacher.  The  next  summer  W.  P.  Davidson 
performed  the  same  mission.  The  only  other  school  taught  there  was  in  later 
years  when  the  Andruss  schoolhouse  burned  and  Gaylord  Burtis  moved  his 
school  to  the  hall  until  other  arrangements  could  be  made.  It  was  in  the  hall 
that  John  Sherwood,  a  couple  of  years  after  the  war,  taught  the  first  singing 
school  where  singing  by  note  was  learned.  J.  G.  Foster  and  Francis  Long  had 
made  an  attempt  in  this  line  before,  but  had  failed  to  accomplish  anything. 
Sherwood's  explanation  of  the  transposition  of  the  scale  was  considered  in 
those  days  a  wonder.  In  order  to  help  "carry  the  tune,"  while  using  the  "Silver 
Lute,"  Abe  Crose  always  sat  between  a  couple  of  good-looking  young  ladies. 
But  when  J.  C.  Jay  held  his  singing  school  in  the  winter  of  1869-1870,  he  used 
the  "Temple  Choir"  and  compelled  the  girls  to  sing  by  themselves.  This  was 
an  abrupt  departure  from  the  usual  custom,  and  one  that  neither  the  boys  nor 
the  girls  indorsed.  In  the  winter  of  1879-80,  Fancher  taught  the  last  singing 
school  in  the  hall  ever  conducted  in  that  settlement.  The  book  he  used  was 
the  "Palace  of  Song." 

In  the  early  days  there  were  no  organized  church  societies  in  the  village  or 
community,  all  attending  services  together  no  matter  to  what  denomination  the 
preacher  belonged.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  ministers  to  give  the  Sunday 
school  a  denominational  name,  but  they  failed.  Not  until  many  years  later 
when  J.  B.  Clapp  organized  a  Presbyterian  Sunday  school,  in  the  Newcomb 
neighborhood  on  the  ridge,  did  any  particular  sect  get  an  organized  foothold 
in  Irvington  township.  The  preaching  services  for  some  time  after  the  war 
were  held  nowhere  except  at  the  old  hall.  Reverend  Mallory  was  a  resident 
preacher  in  the  winter  of  1858-9.  As  he  had  a  special  fondness  for  describing  the 
torments  of  hell  he  was  referred  to  generally  as  Brimstone  Mallory.  Reverends 
Billings,  King,  Holbrook  and  Snyder  conducted  services  at  stated  times  for 
the  Methodists  and  David  Zimmerman  for  the  Baptists.  J.  H.  Todd  never  lived 
there  but,  for  a  time  during  the  later  6o's,  preached  there  and  held  a  couple  of 
successful  revivals.  So  far  as  ability  is  concerned  he  was  equal  to  the  best 
and  was  furthermore  a  most  eloquent  speaker.  The  Presbyterians  always  held 
their  services  at  the  hall  in  the  afternoons  so  that  those  interested  on  the  Black 
Cat  could  attend.  The  members  of  that  denomination  were  good  singers,  fur- 
nishing the  best  church  music  ever  heard  in  those  days  in  that  neighborhood. 
Rev.  D.  S.  McComb  began  holding  services  there  occasionally  before  the  war. 
His  leather  flynet  which  covered  his  sorrel  horse  furnished  several  boys  with 
whip  lashes  which  they  naughtily  obtained  on  the  sly  while  the  elder  was  dis- 
coursing on  the  subject  of  the  eighth  commandment.  It  was  while  lying  in  the 
shade  under  his  buggy,  one  hot  afternoon,  that  the  writer  traded  a  yearling 
steer  to  Brint  Robison  for  a  mule,  "sight  unseen."  The  beast  of  burden  was 
one  that  he  had  obtained  in  lieu  of  money  for  a  Humboldt  county  thresh  bill, 
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and  was  so  old  that  it  couldn't  masticate  the  green  grass  with  which  it  filled  its 
mouth. 

The  literary  and  debating  societies  which  held  their  meetings  in  the  hall 
just  after  the  war  were  valuable  to  the  young  people  in  giving  them  confidence 
to  speak  before  the  public.  Those  were  the  occasions  when  John  Fill,  Abe 
and  Thomp  Crose,  Ed  Crockett,  John  Reed,  Ben  Reed,  Ed  Wheelock  and 
numerous  others  entertained  those  present  with  arguments  at  times  that  caused 
outbursts  of  laughter.  One  winter  while  the  debates  were  being  held,  a  young 
man.  whose  name  is  now  forgotten,  came  into  the  community  and  was  present 
to  hear  the  arguments  and  oratory  of  the  young  men.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself.  He  claimed  to  have  studied  law 
and  could  not  resist  from  frequently  speaking  about  the  matter.  He  finally 
challenged  any  two  whom  the  president  might  select  to  debate  that  old 
chestnut,  "Resolved  that  the  negro  has  suffered  more  from  the  hands  of  the 
white  man  than  the  Indian,"  if  allowed  to  take  the  affirmative.  At  the  next 
meeting  he  opened  up  the  debate  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  not  knowing  who 
were  to  be  his  opponents.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker  and  at  times  was  quite 
eloquent.  He  had  his  speech  well  committed,  but  sought  fine  sentences  rather 
than  sound  argument.  After  he  had  spoken  for  a  few  minutes  in  walked  Doctor 
Armstrong  to  the  surprise  of  all  except  the  presiding  officer.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity came  the  Doctor  rose  and  waded  into  his  opponent  with  little  mercy.  He 
referred  to  the  thousands  of  white  men  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
betterment  of  the  negro's  condition  and  defied  the  previous  speaker  to  cite  an 
instance  where  a  single  white  man  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  good  of  an 
Indian.  One  of  his  rounded  periods  is  still  remembered.  Said  he  "No  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  sat  up  night  after  night  writing  an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  to  create 
a  sentiment  beneficial  to  the  red  man  of  the  forest,  and  no  Wendell  Phillips 
gave  up  his  standing  in  aristocratic  society  to  become  the  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indian  as  he  did  for  the  negro  race."  The  law  student  had  all  he 
wanted  when  the  Doctor  had  closed  his  argument  and  was  not  heard  again 
to  boast  of  his  ability  to  debate. 

Frequently  there  were  as  fine  exhibitions  in  the  hall  as  at  the  county  seat, 
as  no  license  was  required  and  as  a  good  sized  audience  was  sure  to  be  present. 
The  best  remembered  of  these,  by  those  who  lived  in  that  section  at  the  period, 
and  one  of  the  rarest  as  well,  was  given  on  the  scorching  hot  evening  of  July  4, 
1867,  when  "Bill  T.  D.  Travis,  the  Special  Artist  on  the  Spot"  displayed  his 
interesting  and  exceedingly  valuable  war  scenes  which  he  had  painted  on  a 
long  canvas.  He  had  been  an  artist  along  with  the  forces  of  General  Rose- 
crans  and  had  painted  in  panoramic  form  large  pictures  to  illustrate  his  sub- 
ject— "Honor  to  the  Cumberland  Army."  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  in 
the  county  at  any  time  since  then.  The  two  evenings  previous  he  had  enter- 
tained Algona  audiences. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  war  much  interest  was  manifested  by 
the  Irvington  settlers  in  raising  funds  and  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  especially  when  the  excitement  began  to  capture  the  prize  sanitary 
flag,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  "Civil  War 
Period."  The  students'  club  from  Algona  went  down  and  gave  an  entertain- 
ment one  evening  at  the  hall  to  help  raise  funds  for  the  sanitary  commission. 
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The  old  hall  was  crowded  and  those  present  were  delighted  with  what  they 
saw  and  heard.  Ed  Blackford  was  one  of  the  club  speakers  and  Jane  Hender- 
son (Chapin)  one  of  the  singers.  J.  £.  Blackford  made  the  opening  address 
and  an  eloquent  one  it  was  throughout.  He  explained  the  great  need  of  funds 
for  the  cause  and  appealed  for  liberal  contributions. 

During  the  existence  of  the  hall  the  styles  in  vogue  of  the  wearing  apparel  of 
the  girls  and  their  mothers  passed  through  many  curious  changes.  In  the  latter  50's 
and  early  6o's,  there  was  that  hideous  custom  of  wearing  pantalettes  which 
extended  below  the  ankles.  These  were  white  on  Sundays,  but  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dresses  on  other  days.  Then  came  the  rage  for  hoop  skirts. 
Old  girls,  young  girls,  big  girls,  little  girls  and  many  of  their  mothers  followed 
out  that  fashion  to  their  hearts'  content.  Every  girl  who  could  climb  a  tree 
with  a  hatchet  came  down  with  a  grape  vine  to  bend  and  fasten  to  the  bottom 
of  her  skirt.  When  placed  in  position  the  shape  of  many  of  them  assumed  dif- 
ferent forms,  some  were  circular,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  observed 
were  either  oblong,  triangular  or  elliptical.  The  lady  thus  fashionably  attired 
never  knew,  in  endeavoring  to  sit  down  in  church  or  before  polite  company, 
just  what  kind  of  a  freak  her  hoop  was  going  to  cut  to  cause  her  mortification. 
The  hats  evolved  from  the  good  old  fashioned  pasteboard,  splint  sunbonnet  first, 
to  the  home-made,  oats-straw  hat,  then  to  the  sugar-scoop,  next  to  the  sun- 
poke  and  finally  to  the  sky-scraper.  The  little  girls  who  assembled  at  the  hall 
for  religious  instruction  have  been  widely  scattered  since  that  time.  Those  were 
the  days  of  character  building,  the  most  valuable  to  them  of  any  period  of  their 
lives.  They  all  came  who  could  get  there — the  Carlons,  Samples,  Hodges,  John- 
sons, Duttons,  Raneys,  Wrights,  Lanes,  Robisons,  Armstrongs,  Reeds,  Fills, 
Greens,  Croses,  Manns,  Harveys,  Sparkses,  and  a  host  of  others  who  were  the 
young  life  of  that  community. 

Many  fond  recollections  cluster  about  the  old  hall  which  revive  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  war.  It  was  there  where  Levi  Leland  delivered  his  lecture  "The 
Conduct  of  the  War ;"  there  where  Doctor  Armstrong  gave  his  eloquent  Lincoln 
memorial  address;  there  where  Jacob  Skinner  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Cutler  made  such 
patriotic  appeals  for  recruits  that  several  in  the  community  enlisted ;  there  where 
farewell  suppers  were  tendered  to  the  local  volunteers;  there  where  heart- 
broken relations  met  as  the  "boys"  left  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  there  whence  those  started  for  the  front  never  to  see  home  again. 
The  hill  on  which  the  hall  was  located  is  sacred  soil,  and  is  dear  to  hearts  of 
those  who  are  still  alive  and  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  many  scenes 
which  occurred  upon  its  brow.  But  how  changed  in  appearance  is  that  hill 
since  the  days  of  the  war!  The  hall  is  gone  and  Lafayette  square  is  no  more. 
The  yellow  grain,  ripening  to  the  sun  while  growing  upon  that  cherished  spot, 
absorbs  in  its  growth  the  tears  that  have  fallen  on  occasions  that  were  fraught 
with  sadness  and  laden  with  grief. 

The  only  other  structure  that  stood  on  the  townsite,  not  heretofore  referred 
to,  was  the  fort  which  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1857,  just  after  the  news 
reached  that  place  that  the  Sioux  had  massacred  the  entire  Spirit  Lake  settle- 
ment. The  mill  was  kept  running  night  and  day  sawing  two  inch  oak  plank 
which  were  placed  on  end  in  a  trench  and  doubled  in  making  the  fort.  On  the 
corners  were  bastions,  and  on  the  south  side  was  the  heavy  door.  Portholes 
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were  provided  on  every  side,  and  benches  inside  surrounded  the  walls  upon 
which  to  stand  and  shoot  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  structure  was  about  fifty- 
eight  feet  square  and  was  a  substantial  stronghold.  Its  building  was  directed 
by  John  Edwards,  an  old  man,  who  lived  in  the  grove  now  owned  by  M.  D.  L. 
l'arsons  and  who  in  his  younger  days  had  seen  Indian  service  along  with  Gen. 
Henry  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  All  the  excited  neighbors  took  a 
hand  in  its  construction.  Its  location  was  on  a  spot  now  in  the  Dutton  field 
northeast  of  the  depot,  about  six  rods  from  the  south  line  of  fence. 

The  village  of  old  Irvington  went  to  decay  gradually,  beginning  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  old  Hewitt  house,  built  by  Ransom  Parmenter, 
and  the  residence  and  shop  of  Ming  Howard,  were  the  first  to  crumble  down. 
The  bach  hall  was  moved  to  Levi  Parsons'  claim  and  there  consumed  by  the 
prairie  fire.  The  Len  H  inkle  house  took  fire  and  burned  in  the  spring  of  1859, 
and  the  Orcutt  building  was  moved  to  the  premises  of  Kinsey  Carlon,  where 
in  after  years  it  went  to  decay.  The  old  Treat  store  was  moved  to  the  Arm- 
strong place  west  of  town,  where  it  is  now  incorporated  into  a  granary,  and 
the  two  Parmenter  buildings  were  moved  to  Armstrong's  residence  where  the 
store  building  now  constitutes  a  buggy  shed.  The  residence  of  William  B. 
Moore  was  finally  taken  down  and  hauled  away.  The  old  log  hotel  was  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  in  the  Armstrong-Dutton  field  for  many  years.  It  re- 
mained in  good  condition  until  1910  when  it  was  taken  down  and  removed  to 
get  it  out  of  the  field.  The  Green-Armstrong  store  building  still  remains,  but 
in  a  changed  location.  The  fort,  being  of  sound  oak,  would  have  lasted  until 
the  present  time  had  it  not  been  molested.  The  neighboring  farmers  helped 
themselves  to  the  plank  to  use  about  their  farms  and  to  make  bridges.  One 
plank  after  another  went  until  the  old  fort  was  no  more.  The  old  mill  was 
sold  in  1866  to  Lewis  H.  Smith  and  E.  N.  Weaver  and  moved  to  Algona. 

Among  the  last  structures  of  the  town  to  disappear  was  the  old  hall.  It 
stood  upon  the  hill  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  years  after  the  neighboring 
buildings  had  perished.  It  was  used  by  the  public  in  a  fair  state  of  repair  until 
the  new  schoolhouses  in  the  community  afforded  better  places  for  holding  meet- 
ings of  any  kind.  Being  neglected,  and  having  no  one  to  care  for  it,  the  old 
relic  of  pioneer  days  began  to  lean  and  twist  out  of  its  original  shape,  and  finally 
collapsed  during  the  summer  of  i88r. 

The  village  of  old  Irvington  and  community  received  numerous  settlers 
from  a  little  town  in  Marshall  county,  Iowa,  by  the  name  of  Lafayette.  The 
two  proprietors,  Young  and  Treat,  had  business  relations  there  before  coming 
to  Kossuth,  and  when  they  platted  Irvington  they  called  the  square  upon  which 
the  hall  was  afterwards  built,  Lafayette.  Ring  Howard,  the  blacksmith,  and 
Leonard  H inkle,  the  carpenter,  had  lived  there  several  years  before,  and  Sam- 
uel Reed  had  been  in  the  milling  business  at  that  town.  Moreover,  the  families 
of  Thomas  and  John  Robison  and  Philip  Crose  had  spent  a  part  of  one  sum- 
mer there  while  prospecting  for  cheap  lands.  Jacob  Wright  in  1855  in  passing 
from  his  new  home  in  the  Irvington  region  to  Illinois  and  return  made  Lafay- 
ette his  stopping  place.  Thus  it  happened  that  these  people  became  acquainted 
before  the  town  of  Irvington  had  been  established.  That  little  Marshall  county 
town  is  now  called  by  the  name  of  Albion. 

The  land  adjoining  the  townsite  of  old  Irvington  on  the  south  was  owned 
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by  Thomas  Robison.  Believing  that  the  original  town  would  develop  into  one 
of  importance,  he  platted  an  addition  and  placed  it  on  record  August  io,  1857. 
This  addition  from  east  to  west  coincided  with  the  original  townsitc  and  its 
distance  from  north  to  south  comprised  four  blocks  and  three  alleys,  making 
thirty-two  blocks  in  his  addition.  No  lots  were  ever  sold  as  platted,  but  still 
the  plat  of  his  townsite  appeared  on  record  until  August  23,  1881,  when  steps 
were  taken  to  have  the  site  vacated.  The  Armstrong-Dutton  residence,  the 
depot,  tile  works  and  most  of  the  present  village  of  Irvington  are  located  on 
the  old  Robison  addition. 

The  lots  in  the  original  Irvington  were  purchased  from  the  numerous  own- 
ers by  Doctor  Armstrong  who  later  had  the  titles  to  the  same  quieted  in  him  by  an 
action  in  court.  The  old  townsite  then  became  a  splendid  corn  field  which  the 
owner  took  much  pride  in  managing  until  he  sold  the  same  to  C.  J.  Dutton. 

Those  who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  old  Irvington 
village,  or  who  at  any  time  resided  there  have  all  disappeared  from  the  com- 
munity. Kendall  Young,  the  head  proprietor  of  the  town,  moved  to  Webster 
City  before  the  war  and  engaged  in  banking,  becoming  immensely  wealthy.  All 
of  his  estate  at  the  death  of  himself  and  wife  was  devoted  to  founding  the 
Kendall  Young  library  at  that  place.  L.  L.  Treat,  another  of  the  town  proprie- 
tors, also  moved  to  Webster  City  and  conducted  a  dry  goods  store  until  he 
had  all  the  money  he  desired.  He  is  still  living  there  and  is  the  owner  of  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  farms.  James  and  G.  C.  Carlon  and  George  T.  Tullcy  left 
for  Pike's  Peak  in  the  spring  of  1859,  to  make  their  fortune  in  mining,  but 
they  passed  on  through  and  landed  in  California.  They  left  here  with  an  ox 
team,  and  a  wagon  they  had  bought  from  Barnet  Devine.  John  Crose  crossed  the 
plains  also  about  that  time.  Ransom  Parmenter,  it  has  always  been  reported, 
got  $1,000  for  driving  overland  to  Pike's  Peak  with  a  four-horse  team  and 
taking  ten  men  along.  This  was  after  he  had  left  Irvington.  The  report  also 
is  that  he  brought  back  all  those  he  had  taken  there.  C.  E.  Orcutt,  Charley 
Parsons,  and  Wrilliam  -Moore  lost  their  lives  in  the  army,  the  body  of  the  latter 
being  returned  home  and  interred  in  the  Irvington  cemetery.  Leicester  Fox  and 
John  Reed  also  were  soldiers  in  the  army,  but  came  home  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  former  lives  in  Missouri  and  the  latter  died  several  years  ago  at 
Des  Moines.  Kinsey  Carlon  and  Samuel  Reed,  both  of  whom  lived  for  a  few 
months  in  the  village,  have  also  passed  on  before.  Doctor  Armstrong,  who  lived 
on  the  Robison  addition,  adjoining  the  original  townsite,  for  fifty-four  years, 
was  called  from  the  community  by  the  death  messenger,  November  27,  191 1. 
Wr.  B.  Howard  (Bing),  died  after  a  prolonged  attack  of  creeping  paralysis 
at  Webster  City  a  few  years  ago.  He  left  Irvington  in  the  fall  of  1858,  and 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at  the  place  where  he  died.  Leonard  Hinklc 
was  a  fifer  in  the  army  and  lived  to  return,  but  his  residence  now  is  not  known 
to  any  parties  here.  O.  W.  Robinson,  head  sawyer  at  the  mill  and  an  early-day 
sheriff,  has  been  lieutenant  governor  of  Michigan  and  now  resides  at  Chassell 
in  that  state.  Levi  Parsons,  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  bach  hall,  has  gone 
to  the  other  shore.  Reverends  Snyder,  McComb,  Chauncey  Taylor.  J.  H.  Todd, 
and  no  doubt  others  who  preached  at  Irvington,  have  ceased  their  labors  on  earth. 

Old  Joe  Hewitt,  who  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Irvington  during  the  latter 
50's,  while  he  was  carrying  the  mail  from  Clear  Lake  to  Algona  and  return  by 
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the  fall  of  1854  and  the  following  year,  much  of  the  food  supplies  came  from 
Iowa  City.  Booncsboro,  Waverly,  Masqucton,  and  Iowa  Falls  were  later  fre- 
quently visited  by  our  settlers  in  search  of  needed  articles.  There  they  could 
get  sugar  and  coffee  or  could  do  without,  and  there  they  could  procure  boots 
and  shoes  if  they  did  not  choose  to  make  them  of  the  hides  of  animals.  Sub- 
stitutes were  generally  used  in  place  of  all  such  articles  whenever  they  could 
be  made.  Fortunately  some  sod  corn  was  raised  on  the  new  breaking  in  1855. 
From  this  com  dodger  was  made  at  numerous  cabin  homes.  Some  pounded 
the  corn  into  rough  meal  with  iron  wedges  or  other  like  articles,  and  others 
ground  it  by  hand  in  coffee  mills.  Although  it  was  rough  it  tasted  good  to  those 
who  had  the  patience  to  do  the  pounding  or  the  grinding.  This  practice  was 
continued  at  some  cabins  until  a  much  later  date. 

There  were  several  maple  sugar  camps  at  an  early  date  in  the  river  settle- 
ments. One  of  them  was  south  of  Algona  on  Ambrose  A.  Call's  claim  and 
another  in  Malachi  Clark's  grove,  about  thirty  rods  east  of  the  Mann  bridge, 
across  Purcell  creek  in  Irvington.  These  places  were  favorite  resorts  for  the 
young  people  to  make  merry  while  partaking  of  a  most  excellent  beverage,  just 
before  "sugaring  off."  For  several  rods  on  every  side  of  the  camps  were  to 
be  seen  the  sugar  troughs  which  received  the  sap  from  the  majestic  hard  maple 
trees.  That  was  a  long  time  ago  but  is  still  remembered  by  a  score  or  more 
of  residents. 

Before  the  postoffices  were  established,  to  mail  a  letter  an  occupant  of  a 
cabin  had  something  more  to  do  than  running  over  to  a  neighboring  tree  and 
depositing  it  in  a  government  mail  box.  He  had  to  run.  walk  or  ride  down  to 
Fort  Dodge  or  send  it  by  someone  else  going  there.  If  he  got  any  mail  he 
received  it  at  the  hands  of  someone  who  had  brought  it  up  from  the  place,  if 
he  didn't  go  after  it  himself. 

If  there  was  any  monotony  to  cabin  life  it  suddenly  changed  when  some 
wandering  Indian  made  his  appearance  at  the  door.  He  knew  how  to  appear 
friendly  by  greeting  the  cabin  boys  with  "How !"'  When  once  inside,  he  soon 
was  able  to  locate  almost  everything  in  the  room,  especially  the  guns  and  am- 
munition which  he  generally  proceeded  to  examine  when  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  earliest  settlers  all  knew  how  best  to  quiet  a  body  of  Indians  after  they 
gained  access  to  the  rooms.  That  was  by  feeding  them.  When  Umpashotah 
came  to  the  Ingham  cabin  on  the  Black  Cat  in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  was  dined 
on  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  to  his  heart's  content.  That  delicacy  was 
venison,  and  to  all  appearances  was  unusually  appetizing  to  the  red  visitor. 
The  boys  helped  him  to  it  as  long  as  he  could  swallow  a  mouthful.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  cat  until  his  stomach  was  puffed  out  like  a  toad's.  After  resting 
a  short  time  he  took  a  fresh  supply,  then  placing  his  hands  over  his  abdomen 
said  "tonka,  tonka"  (big.  big).  He  finally  became  dizzy  and  rolled  over  into 
the  corner  where  he  remained  all  night  in  comparative  silence.  At  least  he  did 
not  kick  around  so  as  to  mar  the  piano  or  the  mahogany  furniture  or  damage 
the  lace  curtains.  On  leaving  for  the  north  the  next  morning  he  wanted  some 
of  the  meat  and  other  food  to  take  home  to  his  squaw.  His  wishes  being  com- 
plied with,  he  left  on  his  journey.  After  he  had  gone  out  of  sight  Mr.  Ingham 
went  out  over  the  hills  to  see  which  way  he  was  going.    In  the  distance  he  saw 
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his  late  visitor  cramming  the  contents  of  the  package  down  his  throat,  apparently 
forgetting  the  needs  of  his  squaw. 

The  Indians  were  not  only  natural  beggars,  but  natural  thieves  as  well.  Where 
they  found  women  in  the  cabin  and  the  men  absent,  they  generally  took  what- 
ever they  pleased.  Sometimes  they  would  do  so  when  men  were  present  if 
they  showed  they  were  afraid.  That's  just  what  they  did  in  the  Maxwell  cabin 
in  July,  1855,  when  eleven  of  them  entered  and  found  no  men  there  but  Maxwell 
and  young  Craw.  The  latter  being  so  badly  frightened  that  he  could  offer  no 
resistance,  the  Indians  pulled  his  ears,  twisted  his  nose  and  nearly  stripped  his 
clothes  from  him.  They  found  they  had  something  else  to  do  when  Ambrose 
A.  Call  arrived  with  his  rifle  to  assist  Maxwell  in  defending  his  family. 

The  following  winter  a  young  Indian  staid  several  days  at  each  of  various 
cabins  in  this  vicinity.  D.  W.  King  was  baching  at  J.  L.  Paine's  cabin  during  the 
absence  of  the  owner  and  his  wife.  This  Indian  came,  staid  a  few  days  and 
then  left  for  the  A.  B.  C.  school  in  Minnesota.  He  soon  returned  saying  the 
snow  was  too  big.  He  could  make  himself  understood  in  English  by  talking 
very  slowly.  He  said  to  Mr.  King,  "you-got-wife?"  Being  answered  truth- 
fully in  the  negative,  he  pointed  to  a  pair  of  Mrs.  Paine's  shoes  which  were 
in  sight  and  said  "ugh,  ugh,"  as  if  to  doubt  Mr.  King's  veracity.  He  would 
never  talk  English  in  the  presence  of  another  Indian.  The  name  of  this  young 
Sioux  was  Jospadotah,  but  always  went  by  the  name  of  Josh.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sidominadotah,  the  old  chief  whom  Lott  murdered  in  Humboldt  county 
about  six  months  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Call  brothers.  The  wounded  Josh, 
by  hiding  in  the  weeds,  managed  to  get  away.  He  staid  in  the  cabin  for  some 
time  where  Lewis  H.  Smith  was  one  of  the  bachelors  and  was  quiet  and  peace- 
able. He  also  did  chores  for  his  board  at  Carter's  place  at  the  west  bend 
during  the  winter  of  1855-6.  It  is  said  that  Josh  warned  one  family  at  Spirit 
Lake  of  the  impending  danger  and  that  they  fled  just  before  the  massacre. 
It  is  claimed  he  did  this  because  of  some  kindness  that  had  been  shown  him. 
Whether  or  not  Josh  was  one  of  the  attacking  party  at  the  lakes  is  not  definitely 
known ;  but  he  probably  was  for  he  was  recognized  by  Mrs.  Thomas  as  one 
of  the  band  of  Sioux  who  attacked  her  cabin  at  Springfield,  Minnesota,  a  couple 
of  weeks  after  the  slaughter  at  Spirit  Lake. 

When  by  degrees  women  came  from  the  East  and  joined  their  husbands,  and 
bachelors  began  getting  married,  the  scene  about  the  cabin  premises  was  changed. 
The  log  huts  were  transformed  from  mere  places  of  abode  to  simple,  rustic  homes. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  where  children  frolicked  before  the  open  fire- 
places and  over  the  puncheon  floors.  Many  families  lived  for  months  in  cabins 
having  no  floor  at  all,  yet  they  were  homes  and  enjoyed  as  such  by  those  occupying 
them.  Those  brides  who  came  from  far-away  homes,  where  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  began  their  housekeeping  careers  in 
dusky  cabins  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest  where  neighbors  were  few  or  none  at  all, 
are  ever  to  be  remembered  as  being  the  foremost  heroines  in  the  settlement  of  this 
county.  The  story  of  their  first  cabin  experiences,  in  this  undeveloped  county,  be- 
ing one  of  courage,  daring  and  adventure,  has  such  an  enchantment  that  it  needs 
not  the  imaginary  characters  of  the  novel  in  addition  to  have  it  rank  along  with 
the  best  stories  of  romance  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  more  striking  example  of  unusual  courage  displayed  by  any  bride 
Vol.  i-» 
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than  that  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Asa  C.  Call,  when  she  began  housekeeping  in  the  Call 
cabin,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  now  in  the  pasture  of  the  Chubb  farm  in  Cresco 
township.  Coming  from  the  home  of  her  parents  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  with  her  hus- 
band to  Iowa  City,  at  a  time  when  no  man  had  settled  in  this  county,  she  re- 
mained there  until  a  cabin  had  been  erected  here  for  her  reception  and  provisions 
procured.  The  judge  brought  her  up  in  a  lumber  wagon  heavily  loaded  with  sup- 
plies. In  attempting  to  get  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  the  place  just 
below  Irvington,  known  as  the  Jacob  C.  Wright  farm,  the  wagon  stuck  in  the 
river  and  could  not  be  pulled  out.  The  team  was  then  unhitched  and  the  judge 
and  his  bride  rode  horseback  to  the  cabin,  some  three  miles  away.  There  she  be- 
came the  sunshine  of  the  little  hut  and  had  her  first  experience  in  housekeeping. 
A  few  settlers  just  prior  to  her  coming  had  located,  some  distance  away,  on  the 
edge  of  the  groves,  in  cabins  similar  to  her  own.  She  had  arrived  November  4, 
1854,  and  had  seen  no  one  from  the  outside  world  until  the  24th  of  that  month 
when  W.  H.  Ingham  and  D.  E.  Stine  came  up  from  Cedar  Rapids  on  a  prospect- 
ing tour.  They  were  both  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  generous  hospitality 
they  received.  They  were  met  in  front  of  the  cabin  by  the  husband,  who  was 
wearing  a  silk  blouse  coat,  white  shirt  and  collar,  and  polished  shoes.  The  puzzling 
question  that  arose  in  their  minds  for  solution  was:  "What  can  be  the  object  of 
a  man  of  such  commanding  presence  and  evident  ability  living  out  here  in  the 
woods  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  dressed  in  such  fashionable  style?"  They 
accepted  the  courteous  invitation  to  '"alight  and  remain  over  night."  Inside  the 
cabin  they  were  met  by  another  surprise:  They  were  greeted  by  Mrs.  Call  who 
was  tastily  gowned  in  silk.  She  stood  before  them,  a  young  woman  yet  in  her 
teens,  and  was  the  very  picture  of  health  and  happiness.  Nature  had  done  much 
in  giving  her  both  beauty  and  grace,  but  not  more  so  than  in  giving  her  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  content  with  her  lot  and  to  make  the  most  of  what  she  found  at  hand. 
The  supper  she  provided  was  such  a  fine  one  that  the  two  visitors  in  after  years 
frequently  referred  to  it  when  telling  about  their  experience  in  first  meeting  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Asa  C.  Call. 

How  well  Mrs.  Call  thought  of  her  first  cabin  home  and  how  much  she  en- 
joyed it,  can  l>e  learned  from  the  report  of  her  experiences,  which  she  read  on 
an  occasion  nearly  twenty  years  after  her  coming  to  the  county.  In  part  she 
said :  "Major  Williams  thought  it  best  for  me  to  remain  at  Fort  Dodge  awhile, 
as  the  Indians  were  quite  hostile  and  had  been  here  but  a  short  time  before,  but 
I  preferred  to  go  on  with  my  husband.  I  thought  if  it  were  safe  for  him  it  could 
not  be  very  dangerous  for  me.  After  we  left  Fort  Dodge  the  country  seemed 
so  wild  and  still,  a  feeling  of  sadness  came  over  me  for  awhile,  but  the  new- 
ness and  freshness  of  the  prairies  soon  dispelled  all  such  thoughts.  When  we 
got  about  six  miles  out  of  Fort  Dodge  we  met  some  hunters  and  bought  some  elk 
meat  of  them.  We  then  made  a  fire  and  boiled  some,  and  made  some  coffee 
which  we  drank  from  a  new  tin  wash  basin.  Before  we  left  the  fort  we  bought 
some  pies  from  Mrs.  Miller,  so  we  made  out  to  have  a  very  good  dinner. 

"Our  little  cabin  was  built  on  what  is  now  the  Chubb  farm.  It  was  made 
of  poles,  a  stick  chimney,  and  a  little  clapboard  door  about  four  feet  high.  When 
we  first  came  it  had  no  windows  nor  doors,  but  we  soon  fixed  it  comfortable.  T 
often  think  of  that  little  cabin  with  its  great  fireplace,  and  if  I  should  travel 
the  world  over  I  could  find  no  place  where  I  could  enjoy  myself  better  than  I 
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did  there.  The  room  was  so  small  that  when  strangers  came  into  the  county 
and  stopped  with  us,  as  they  usually  did,  we  were  obliged  to  set  our  table  and 
chairs  outside  and  make  beds  on  the  floor.  Our  bags  of  flour,  coffee,  beans,  etc., 
were  pitched  under  the  beds,  and  our  meat,  which  was  mostly  elk  and  venison, 
lay  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  well  frozen." 

Numerous  other  brides  besides  Mrs.  Call  received  their  first  experience  in 
housekeeping  in  little  cabins  in  the  groves.  Both  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ingham  and  Mrs. 
D.  W.  King  had  that  experience  and  each  in  her  little  cabin  found  "home,  sweet 
home"  and  a  haven  of  rest.  But  as  the  log  cabin  period  ceased  with  the  ad- 
vent of  sawmills  in  the  year  1856,  the  number  of  brides  who  began  housekeeping 
in  primitive,  claim  shanties  was  much  larger  than  those  who  came  as  brides  to 
the  cabins.  The  latter  had  by  far  the  warmer  homes  and  were  the  more  com- 
fortable. 

Frontier  brides  and  other  pioneer  women  were  not  the  only  persons  who 
enjoyed  cabin  life,  or  who  remember  with  pleasure  their  experiences  and  take 
delight  in  recounting  them.  There  are  men  still  living  who  were  occupants  of 
little  cabins  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  and  who  have  a  fondness  for 
recalling  the  events  which  they  witnessed  during  those  formative  years.  As  they 
recall  the  experiences  they  had  while  making  their  homes  in  those  primitive 
huts,  they  gladly  affirm  that  those  were  the  happiest  days  of  their  lives.  The 
statements  of  Charles  E.  Putnam  of  Cedar  Rapids,  one  of  the  official  bank 
examiners,  are  a  good  illustration  of  the  point  under  consideration.  For  about 
three  years  he  was  one  of  the  companions  who  occupied  both  of  the  Ingham 
cabins — the  one  on  the  Black  Cat  and  the  one  on  Plum  creek.  Here  is  what 
he  gave  to  the  press  many  years  after  he  had  left  the  county  upon  complying  with 
Harvey  Ingham's  request  for  an  article  concerning  his  experiences  while  a  cabin 

resident  in  1855,  and  a  *ew  years  later: 

"It  will  be  forty-two  years  on  May  8,  since  I  landed  at  the  little  old  cabin, 
built  by  your  father  and  A.  L.  Seeley  on  the  Black  Cat.  And  while  my  life  has 
seen  many  varied  years  since,  I  think  those  three  on  the  frontier  were  the  hap- 
piest, because  of  youth,  and  the  absence  of  all  care  and  responsibility.  When 
I  recall  the  years  so  long  ago,  the  memory  of  the  incidents  of  that  life  so  fills  my 
mind  that  it  would,  with  elaboration,  fill  a  book.  But  it  is  the  memory  of  the 
home-life  in  that  little  cabin  which  remains  most  distinctly  in  my  mind.  And 
while,  of  course,  I  remember  in  general  the  movements  of  the  Indians  and  the 
events  which  transpired,  I  was  too  young  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  were 
making  history. 

"The  winter  of  1855,  Covel  came  to  Cedar  Rapids  for  provisions,  and  when 
he  returned  with  the  supply  of  winter  stores  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Ingham 
cabin.  Covers  were  laid  for  four — Ingham,  Seeley,  Covel  and  myself.  Delmonico 
never  spread  such  a  feast — oysters  and  crackers,  sardines  and  cheese,  corn- 
bread  with  butter,  and  after  all,  cigars.  Could  mortal  man  want  more,  espe- 
cially after  having  tasted  nothing  for  three  weeks  but  parched  corn,  ground 
in  a  coffee  mill,  and  made  into  something  we  called  bread?  About  midnight, 
while  the  meal  was  in  progress,  being  the  kid,  I  was  requested  to  go  for  a  pail 
of  water.  As  I  approached  the  well — a  hole  in  the  ground  a  few  rods  from  the 
cabin — my  hair  bristled  at  the  sounds  of  distress  which  came  from  the  well.  I 
rushed  back  to  the  cabin  with  the  news  that  somebody  was  drowning.   An  ad- 
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journment  was  declared,  four  would-be  heroes  going  forth  to  the  rescue.  After 
an  hour  of  very  damp  and  slippery  labor,  strong  arms  had  raised  Nellie,  the  pet 
elk  and  the  baby  of  our  household,  from  what  might  have  been  a  watery  grave. 
She  was  then  taken  to  the  cabin  fire,  and  by  vigorous  rubbing,  her  life  was  saved, 
only  to  end  in  a  violent  death  the  next  fall.  Although  Seeley  was  the  acknowl- 
edged chef  of  the  Ingham  hostelry,  by  a  flash  of  culinary  inspiration  I  made  a 
gooseberry  pie  that  spring  which  was  the  beginning  of  Seeley's  downfall.  After 
that  triumph  my  wits  turned  kitchcnward  and  I  was  forever  seeking  new  dishes 
in  that  land  of  wild  meat  and  cornbread.  One  day  I  went  down  to  the  settle- 
ment and  discovered  Lewis  H.  Smith  making  doughnuts.  Could  it  be  another 
Richard  had  come  onto  the  field!  I  saw  my  new  laurels  tremble— I  must  make 
doughnuts.  I  started  home  formulating  a  recipe  in  my  mind;  it  was  certain 
that  flour  was  the  basis;  then  the  fat  in  which  they  were  fried  would  make  them 
short ;  then  something  to  make  them  light ;  molasses  would  furnish  the  sweet- 
ning;  and  a  little  cream  of  tartar  coming  in  contact  with  the  molasses  would  create 
'  an  effervescence,  and  surely  the  deed  was  done.  Luckily,  no  one  was  in  the  cabin 
when  I  got  home,  and  I  set  at  once  to  work  on  my  doughy  problem.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  to  have  the  twisted  beauties  in  the  skillet  of  hot  lard, 
but  they  never  grew  light  or  brown.  They  were  still  pure,  and  white  and  tough 
when  in  despair  I  buried  them  in  a  ravine  behind  the  hill.  I  found  out  the  next 
day  that  saleratus  or  yeast  was  the  missing  quantity  that  would  have  made  them 
light,  and  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  remains  of  the  first  batch,  I  have  no 
doubt  may  still  be  found  in  the  deep  ravine  back  of  the  old  cabin.  And  when  the 
future  scientist  explores  the  hills  and  valleys  of  old  Black  Cat  he  will  undoubtedly 
discover  fragmentary  ore  that  will  trouble  him  to  classify,  or  to  tell  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  Paleozoic  or  to  the  Tertiary  period." 

Near  the  cabins  or  claim  shanties  were  tlie  wells  which  in  those  days  were 
shallow  and  contained  surface  water  only.  In  some  the  water  was  quite  pure 
and  wholesome,  but  in  others  it  was  unhealthy  to  use  and  bad  tasting  to  drink. 
At  first  they  were  four,  six,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  There  were  several  modes 
practiced  in  bringing  the  water  up,  a  rope  fastened  to  the  bucket  bail  being  one  of 
them.  Many  who  tried  to  get  water  in  this  way  could  never  learn  the  trick  of 
giving  the  rope  the  proper  jerk  to  make  the  bucket  dip  when  in  the  well.  As  a 
result  a  pound  weight  had  to  be  fastened  on  one  side  of  it  to  make  it  sink,  and  of 
course  had  to  be  lifted  up  with  the  water  by  hand.  Others  would  let  the  bucket 
down  by  the  rope  and  then  with  a  pole  push  it  into  the  water.  In  shallow  wells 
the  easiest  way,  and  the  usual  way,  of  getting  water  was  by  the  use  of  the  "hook." 
This  was  a  long  pole  with  a  hook  on  the  larger  end.  The  hook  had  to  be  long 
enough  so  that  the  bail  would  not  come  out  when  the  end  was  in  the  pail.  Where 
wells  were  about  eighteen  feet  deep  no  way  was  devised  by  which  so  much 
water  could  be  taken  out  with  so  little  exertion  as  by  the  old  fashioned  well 
sweep.  Occasionally  one  would  sec  a  sweep  standing  near  a  preemption  claim 
shanty.  This  contrivance  was  a  tall  pole,  with  a  fork  on  the  upper  end,  set 
firmly  in  the  ground  about  eight  feet  from  the  well.  Through  the  fork  ran  a 
long  pole,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  so  placed  that  it  would  balance  when 
the  weight  of  a  pail  of  water  was  attached  to  the  end  which  was  directly  over 
the  well.  To  the  upper  end  was  fastened  a  pole,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  the 
customary  hook  to  receive  the  bail.   One  could  pull  the  pole  down,  sink  the  pail 
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and  bring  it  up  very  rapidly.  The  windlass,  now  occasionally  seen,  was  used  only 
for  the  deeper  wells. 

In  later  years  nearly  every  farm  had  two  or  three  wells,  and  none  of  them 
twenty  feet  deep.  They  began  to  go  dry  when  ditching  began  to  be  done.  There 
were  several  such  wells  on  Samuel  Reed's  ridge  farm,  near  Irvington.  when  he 
commenced  letting  off  the  surface  water  by  ditching  with  ox-teams,  but  when 
he  was  through  all  the  wells  went  dry.  For  doing  that  little  improvement  it 
cost  him  nearly  $i,ooo  to  have  a  deep  well  made  with  the  poor  drills  that  were 
being  used  at  that  time.  It  was  expensive  but  no  more  frogs,  snakes  and 
lizards  were  seen  in  the  water  pail  after  that  well  was  finished. 

While  it  is  true  the  numerous  settlers,  who  located  during  the  latter  jo's, 
had  ponies  to  ride,  and  some  of  them  horse  teams  for  service,  the  customary 
team  for  locomotion  was  the  ox-team.  Two  pairs  hitched  to  an  old  wagon 
were  frequently  seen,  even  though  they  were  drawing  no  load.  No  matter  how 
poor  a  settler  was  there  was  always  a  way  provided  for  him  to  own  one  of  these 
teams  if  he  so  desired.  As  this  was  a  period  before  spring  seats  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  county,  a  slab  or  a  board  across  the  box  was  all  that  was  desired 
for  comfort  while  riding.  If  any  animal  is  deserving  of  credit  for  helping  to 
make  the  county  fit  for  habitation,  that  animal  is  the  faithful  ox  that  was 
pounded  through  the  sloughs  while  attached  to  the  emigrant  wagon  or  to  the 
breaking  plow,  doing  the  hardest  kind  of  service  without  being  allowed  to  taste 
a  mouthful  of  grain,  or  to  have  a  decent  shelter  over  him  in  time  of  storms. 

There  was  one  condition  of  pioneer  days — even  days  that  extended  up  to  and 
during  the  war — for  the  return  of  which  many  since  then  have  sighed  in  vain. 
It  was  a  condition  then  regarded  as  being  simply  incidental  to  frontier  life,  with- 
out any  thought  of  its  being  a  blessing  to  the  settlers.  But  now  that  this  condi- 
tion has  became  abruptly  changed,  through  the  lapse  of  years  since  that  period, 
the  comfort  the  settlers  derived  as  the  result  in  those  early  days  is  being  more 
and  more  realized  as  the  years  roll  by.  That  condition  was  the  absence  of  all 
grades  in  society.  Even  society,  as  the  term  is  understood  today,  was  then  un- 
known. All  were  on  a  common  level  and  pursuing  lines  of  activity  common  to 
all  of  them.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  cultured  and  unrefined,  and  upper 
and  lower  class  were  terms  never  applied  to  any  groups  of  the  early  settlers. 
They  attended  any  church  services  convenient  regardless  of  the  particular 
denomination  to  which  the  minister  belonged.  They  were  there  taking  no  thought 
of  their  raiment  or  how  their  neighbors  were  attired.  They  were  there  with 
their  flannel  shirts,  their  home-made  moccasins  and  their  patched  overalls.  The 
laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  then  he  got  about  as  much  as  others  did  for 
the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Settlers  attended  the  services,  coming 
with  ox-teams,  which  were  turned  out  to  graze  in  the  meantime.  When  Fiddler 
Bullis,  Fiddler  Hinkle,  Fiddler  Bell  or  Fiddler  Jones  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  halls  before  the  preachers  could  come  in  and  announce  their  texts 
the  dance  went  on  with  its  merry-making  but  not  after  the  fashion  of  today.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  hobble  skirts  doing  barn  dances  and  turkey  trots  on  the 
floor,  nor  any  fashionable  dudes  waltzing  with  partners  that  gasped  for  breath. 
No,  they  belonged  to  the  old  order  of  things  before  the  new  was  devised.  They 
came  not  in  top  carriages,  drawn  by  thorough-bred  horses  that  were  equipped 
with  silver-mounted  harness,  nor  in  costly  automobiles,  representing  the  earnings 
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of  a  lifetime,  but  they  came  many  and  many  a  time  with  their  ox-teams  at- 
tached to  an  old  wagon  or  a  logging  sled.  School  girls  of  today  enjoy  the  novelty 
of  being  taken  to  some  party  in  a  hayrack  partly  filled  with  hay.  There  was  a 
time  when  that  method  of  taking  a  load  of  people  to  some  gathering  was  no 
novelty,  but  a  necessity.  The  writer  distinctly  remembers  of  going  with  a  load 
of  young  people  to  Irvington  to  church  on  a  sled  in  the  fall,  as  the  only  wagon 
had  a  load  of  hay  on  it  that  day.  The  sled  was  drawn  by  the  breaking  team  of 
two  or  three  pairs  of  oxen.   Such  were  some  of  the  customs  of  the  early  days. 

The  arrival  of  a  youngster  at  a  settler's  home,  was  an  event  that  was  soon 
known  from  one  end  of  the  settlement  to  the  other.  It  seemed  to  bring  happiness 
to  every  family  circle.  This  was  particularly  the  case  while  there  were  not  many 
settlers  in  the  county,  and  such  events  were  of  rare  occurrence.  The  home  of 
the  new  arrival  was  visited  by  even  those  who  lived  miles  away,  in  their  eagerness 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  little  curiosity.  The  good  old  fashioned  "Granny,"  who 
was  always  on  hand  in  those  days  at  the  time  of  the  event,  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared along  with  the  customs  of  that  period.  The  country  was  full  of  "Docs," 
but  as  most  of  them  paid  more  attention  to  buying  and  selling  claims  than  they 
did  to  the  medical  practice,  their  services  at  such  times  were  less  desired  than 
those  of  some  neighboring  "Granny." 

After  the  two  sawmills  started — one  at  Algona  and  the  other  at  Irvington— 
and  began  turning  out  lumber  many  of  the  owners  of  claims  on  the  prairie  built 
temporary  shanties.  Once  in  a  while  one  would  see  a  claim  house  that  was  fairly 
good  and  looked  home-like.  But  generally  they  were  cheap  concerns.  After 
the  claimants  proved  up  and  received  the  title,  or  after  they  had  abandoned  their 
claims  these  shanties  were  either  sold  or  stolen.  Many  of  these  temporary 
houses  were  moved  to  other  locations,  and  some  of  them  to  a  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  miles.  It  used  to  be  a  familiar  sight  to  see  one  of  these  moving  across 
the  prairie,  drawn  by  two  strings  of  oxen,  each  composed  of  several  pairs.  In 
nearly  every  instance  a  crowd  gathered  for  a  holiday.  The  woman  to  whose  home 
the  shanty  was  being  taken  always  prepared  a  good  dinner  for  all  the  visitors  as 
well  as  for  the  workmen.  A  few  well  known  men  never  missed  being  present 
on  such  occasions,  whether  they  were  sick  or  well.  It  appeared  to  be  a  part  of 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  county  that  if  a  settler  owned  a  yoke  or  more  of  oxen, 
he  was  obliged  to  let  them  go  to  help  form  the  cattle  "strings"  when  ever  a  house 
was  to  be  moved.  More  than  one  owner  of  cattle  has  been  heard  to  express  a 
wish  that  every  claim  shanty  would  burn  to  the  ground  or  be  blown  to  pieces  by 
the  wind.  Frequently,  however,  those  endeavoring  to  break  steers  to  the  yoke, 
would  put  them  in  one  of  the  "strings"  where  they  could  do  no  damage,  and 
where  they  could  learn  to  pull  for  the  first  time.  Two  houses  that  stood  south  of 
Perry  Burlingame's,  in  Irvington  township,  were  moved  to  Algona.  One  just 
before  the  war  was  bought  of  Riley  Mason  by  Lewis  H.  Smith  and  moved  on 
the  Frank  Rist  place.  It  is  still  standing  just  east  of  the  fair  grounds,  on  the 
east  and  west  road.  The  other  was  the  old  Barber  house  and  was  hauled  to  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  Webster's  cement  block  residence  on  McGregor  street.  It 
served  as  the  home  of  Father  Taylor  for  many  years,  but  when  it  was  sold  to 
George  Simpkins  he  moved  it  across  the  river  into  Cresco,  where  it  now  stands 
on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21,  belonging  to  Hutchison  &  Gilmore  and 
being  used  as  a  granary.    Like  all  the  other  old  landmarks  the  frame  is  made 
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of  native  oak  and  is  as  hard  as  bone.  Black  walnut  siding  is  also  a  feature  of 
most  of  these  buildings,  a  fact  that  is  surprising  to  most  of  the  people  when  they 
discover  that  such  is  the  case.  Many  of  the  buildings  used  for  the  first  school 
houses  were  these  same  claim  shanties,  and  many  more  were  consumed  by  the 
prairie  fires. 

The  farm  settlers  began  early  to  raise  sugar  cane  and  make  their  own 
sorghum,  for  molasses  was  too  high  for  most  of  them  to  purchase.  Then  again 
the  homemade  product  was  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  sugar  which  was  even 
more  difficult  to  obtain  with  an  empty  pocketbook.  Stripping  off  the  leaves 
with  one's  hands  until  they  bled,  was  a  duty  that  had  to  be  performed,  though 
not  an  enviable  service.  Cutting  the  cane  and  drawing  it  to  the  mill  was  a  labo- 
rious job  which  no  one  did  after  he  was  able  to  purchase  syrup,  and  sugar- 
cane growing  was  abandoned  as  the  settlers  became  better  fixed  and  could 
earn  money  more  easily  in  some  other  way.  Boiling  the  juice  and  skimming 
off  the  green  scum  until  the  product  was  pronounced  good  sorghum  continued 
day  and  night  for  weeks  during  the  fall.  Around  these  fires  in  the  evening  there 
were  the  neighbors  and  their  friends,  cracking  jokes,  telling  stories  and  having 
a  good  time.  Sometimes  there  would  be  an  incident  that  would  make  some 
laugh  while  others  would  be  much  provoked.  One  evening  they  were  boiling 
cane  sap  at  Deacon  Rist's,  a  short  distance  southeast  of  Algona.  The  pet  cat 
presently  came  along  and  climbed  up  on  a  post  near  the  boiling  pan.  Some  one  hit 
the  tabby  a  slap  on  the  wrong  side  and  it  jumped  right  into  the  half-finished 
sorghum.  Some  laughed  at  the  incident,  but  as  may  be  supposed  others  saw 
nothing  that  was  funny  about  it.  It  was  fully  demonstrated  by  Jacob  C.  Wright 
of  Irvington  that  the  cane  juice  could  be  made  into  a  pleasant  beverage.  He  left 
a  barrel  nearly  full  of  the  juice  for  a  couple  of  days  unboiled.  He  tasted  it  and 
said  it  was  the  best  drink  he  ever  swallowed.  Others  did  the  same  thing  and 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  When  it  became  known  that  he  had  made  such  a  valuable 
discovery  there  was  a  rush  of  the  neighbors  to  get  a  sample  of  the  drink.  The 
beverage  was  going  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Wright  poured  in  two  pails  of  water  to 
increase  the  supply,  but  he  spoiled  the  whole  contents  of  the  barrel.  Although 
he  and  others  tried  time  and  again  to  reproduce  that  quality,  no  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  mystery  was  never  solved. 

The  earliest  settlers  captured  claims  having  fine  groves  on  them,  but  the  farm- 
ing land  they  secured  was  in  many  instances  of  an  inferior  quality,  not  so  much 
from  being  rough  and  of  irregular  shape,  as  from  having  a  sour,  sticky  soil  that 
for  years  refused  to  yield  crops  like  the  farms  preempted  out  on  the  prairie  at  a 
much  later  date.  In  plowing  the  ox-teams  moved  so  slowly  that  no  plow  could 
be  found  that  would  scour.  The  soil  being  of  a  gumbo  nature,  stuck  like  putty 
to  the  moldboards,  and  this  made  the  furrow  appear  as  though  it  had  been  made 
by  dragging  a  log  through  the  field.  Every  plowman  carried  a  long  paddle  with 
which  he  pried  off  the  dirt  every  few  minutes,  and  with  which  he  pounded  the 
oxen  on  to  a  higher  rate  of  speed.  In  fact  it  was  not  expected  that  plows  would 
ever  scour,  and  it  was  a  surprise  when  one  was  found,  some  time  later,  that 
shed  the  dirt  and  made  a  clean,  satisfactory  furrow.  Some  of  these  farms  by  the 
groves  had  soil  that  was  much  more  sticky  than  the  others.  The  two  worst  farms 
in  the  county  in  that  respect,  in  the  early  days,  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Irvington, 
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one  being  now  the  home  premises  of  John  Gaffney  and  the  other  owned  by 
Hutchison  &  Gilmore  and  known  as  the  old  Chapman  farm. 

These  farms,  close  to  the  timber,  had  another  disadvantage  that  was  serious 
until  even  after  the  close  of  the  war — the  blackbirds  in  countless  numbers 
flocked  in  the  fields,  pulling  up  the  corn  when  it  was  young  and  nearly  destroy- 
ing all  that  was  left  after  it  was  ready  to  be  harvested.  No  one,  not  acquainted 
with  the  trouble  these  myriads  of  birds  made  the  farmers,  can  realize  what  an 
expensive  nuisance  they  were.  While  they  did  the  greatest  damage  to  the  crops 
along  the  groves,  the  farms  out  on  the  prairie  were  by  no  means  free  from  their 
presence.  Boys  with  shotguns  had  their  regular  beats  over  the  fields  where  they 
tramped  and  fired  to  drive  the  pests  away.  Some  rode  horseback  and  discharged 
their  guns  several  times  each  hour  during  the  day.  Kinsey  Carlon  adopted  this 
method  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  crops. 

The  contrast,  between  the  quality  of  the  stock  seen  today  in  the  county, 
and  that  seen  on  the  premises  of  the  early  settlers  or  roving  over  the  prairies 
in  those  days,  is  very  striking  and  shows  the  wonderful  advancement  that  has 
been  made  along  all  lines  of  animal  husbandry.  Indian  ponies,  Oregon  ponies 
and  light  horses  of  the  range  variety  were  the  kinds  the  early  settlers  mostly 
used.  Occasionally  a  large  horse  would  be  seen,  but  he  was  generally  pointed  out 
as  being  a  "corn  crib"  and  not  desired.  Matched  teams  were  never  thought  of  and 
seldom  seen.  Badly  matched  teams  were  familiar  scenes,  but  no  one  thought  of 
criticising  the  owners  for  their  lack  of  taste  in  this  regard.  Many  still  remember 
how  Addison  Fisher  used  to  drive  about  the  country  with  a  pony  hitched  beside  a 
tall  horse  of  the  "corn  crib"  order,  causing  the  neckyoke  to  slant  at  an  angle 
of  nearly  forty-five  degrees.  He  was  just  as  happy  in  the  old  wagon  drawn  by  that 
team  as  are  those  who  go  "scorching"  through  the  streets  in  these  days  in  their 
$2,500  automobile.  There  was  one  man,  however,  who  came  to  the  county  at  an 
early  day  that  brought  with  him  horses  so  fine  that  they  attracted  much  atten- 
tion wherever  they  went.  That  man  was  Michael  Reibhoflf.  He  came  to  Algona 
during  the  latter  days  of  June,  1856,  in  company  with  William  and  Joseph  Moore, 
looking  for  a  good  location  on  which  to  settle.  Their  families  they  had  left  down 
at  Fort  Dodge  while  they  came  up  on  their  prospecting  tour.  Mr.  Reibhoff's 
horses  were  a  wonder  to  all  who  saw  them,  for  they  were  solid,  blocky,  heavy 
and  sleek.  He  settled  on  his  Black  Cat  claim  and  as  long  as  he  lived  always  took 
pride  in  having  round  him  a  good  breed  of  horses. 

So  far  as  cows  were  concerned  there  were  some  good  ones  in  those  early  days, 
but  they  were  not  of  any  special  breed.  There  were  many  more  of  the  scrubby 
order  that  were  neither  good  for  giving  milk  nor  desirable  for  beef.  It  is  well 
remembered  that  thoroughbreds  and  grades  were  names  not  familiar  to  the  most  of 
the  owners.  Brindle  cows  with  a  white  stripe  along  their  backs,  and  with  moderately 
long-pointed  horns  were  the  kind  most  often  seen.  They  were  generally  milked 
in  a  tin  cup,  while  the  milker  stood  pressing  his  head  against  the  hips  of  the 
kickers.  Even  then  that  method  did  not  insure  the  milker  from  having  the  cup 
kicked  out  of  his  hand  and  across  the  yard.  The  writer's  father  took  about  twenty 
cows  on  thresh-bill  accounts,  and  as  might  be  supposed  did  not  get  the  choice  of 
the  herds.  Not  one  of  them  could  be  milked  in  a  pail  while  the  milker  was  sitting 
on  a  stool.  Those  who  tried  it  had  good  reasons  for  not  desiring  to  repeat  the 
operation. 
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The  typical  pioneer  hog  was  rather  of  the  prairie  rooter  variety,  having  a 
little  resemblance  to  the  Arkansas  "razor  backs"  and  the  Missouri  "souse  flap- 
pers." Realizing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  better  type  of  swine,  the  set- 
tlers soon  had  pens  well  filled  with  "chubbies"  and  Berkshires,  and  had  meat 
enough  for  their  families  and  some  to  sell  to  help  defray  the  living  expenses.  An 
effort  to  improve  the  breed  of  swine  was  manifested  long  before  it  was  for 
horses  and  cattle. 

The  early  settlers  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  small  grain  cut, 
bound  and  then  deposited  by  the  harvester  in  bunches  ready  to  be  shocked. 
Most  of  them  had  to  use  the  old  fashioned  cradle  which,  while  exceedingly  tire- 
some to  swing  in  heavy  grain,  was  a  good  muscle  developer.  To  rake  and  bind 
by  hand  was  the  task  of  those  who  followed  close  behind  the  cradlers.  Harvesters 
soon  appeared,  the  raking  of  bundles  from  the  machine  being  done  by  hand.  Then 
came  a  variety  of  harvester  having  self-raker.  Following  these  came  the  ma- 
chine on  which  the  two  binders  rode,  and  finally  the  present  day  self-binders.  The 
first  machines  in  the  county  were  brought  here  in  1859.  One,  a  McCormick,  was 
owned  by  Michael  Reibhoff  and  the  other,  a  John  H.  Manny,  by  Thomas  Robison. 
The  first  wheat  and  oats  raised  were  threshed  by  leading  the  horses  and  cattle 
over  the  grain,  and  then  letting  the  wind  blow  the  chaff  away.  Machine  thresh- 
ing was  done  first  in  the  fall  of  1859,  by  Boone  river  parties.  It  was  two  years 
later  before  Reed  &  Henderson  brought  the  first  new  thresher  to  the  county. 
With  the  straw  filled  with  iron  weeds  and  other  foreign  substance,  and  with 
only  eight  horses  encircling  the  down-power,  the  threshing  of  700  bushels 
of  oats  per  day  was  considered  very  rapid  work.  The  prices  were  4 
cents  for  threshing  a  bushel  of  oats  and  6  for  wheat,  and  it  was  a  losing  game 
for  the  machine  owners  even  at  that  price,  since  kicking  cows  had  to  be  received 
in  lieu  of  money.  The  threshing  crew  had  all  the  fun  they  wanted  by  sleeping 
in  the  straw  stacks  and  having  the  chaff  rattle  down  their  necks  all  night.  That 
was  not  because  the  lady  of  the  shanty  was  afraid  their  boots  would  mar  the 
polish  on  the  hardwood  floor,  but  because  half  the  time  there  were  not  beds 
enough  for  the  members  of  the  family,  to  say  nothing  about  giving  the  threshers  a 
chance  to  wedge  into  the  already  over-crowded  attic.  When  a  storm  came  sud- 
denly and  compelled  threshers  and  all  hands  to  remain  all  night  in  one  of  these 
primitive  homes,  there  was  something  doing  for  amusement.  One  afternoon 
in  the  winter,  during  the  war  period,  a  raging  blizzard  drove  everyone  into  the 
Young  cabin,  in  Plum  Creek,  where  the  threshing  was  being  done.  Pete  Young 
and  his  father  were  baching  there  at  the  time  and  were  very  much  unprepared  to 
lodge  such  a  crowd.  A  few  managed  to  get  home  but  the  rest  stayed  all  night. 
When  the  father  attempted  to  get  supper,  the  jokers  interfered  so  much  with 
the  food  that  by  the  time  it  reached  the  table  no  one  hardly  dared  to  taste  it. 
They  were  here  for  some  fun  and  had  it  in  large  doses.  Straw  was  carried  in 
from  the  stack  and  piled  a  foot  deep  over  the  floor,  and  on  it  the  company  set- 
tled down  for  the  night.  It  was  bitter  cold  and  those  on  the  floor  nearly  froze. 
Some  one  got  up  and  began  feeding  the  stove  straw.  In  a  short  time  the  stove 
was  so  hot  that  the  cabin  nearly  took  fire.  One  of  the  boys  who  was  tucked 
away  in  the  attic  got  so  cold  towards  morning  that  he  began  kicking  at  the  shakes 
above  him.  He  didn't  let  up  until  he  had  kicked  a  big  hole  through  the  roof, 
then  he  came  down  to  warm  by  the  big  straw  fire.   The  morning  was  intensely 
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cold,  but  the  blizzard  had  ceased.  Knowing  that  the  crowd  had  staid  there, 
Mrs.  O.  E.  McEnroe,  a  neighbor,  managed  to  get  over  to  the  cabin  and  cook  a 
warm  breakfast  for  the  storm-prisoned  workmen. 

THE  COLD  WINTER  OF  1 856-7 

When  an  old  settler  speaks  about  the  cold  winter  he  refers  to  the  winter  of 
1856-7  and  to  no  other.  Those  living  elsewhere  at  that  time,  who  were  ten  years 
old  or  over,  remember  that  as  an  exceptionally  cold  winter  throughout  with  con- 
tinued deep  snows.  There  are  but  few  of  the  settlers  of  that  period  now  living, 
but  those  old  enough  to  remember  all  tell  the  same  story  of  how  the  snow  came 
early  and  continued  falling  until  the  valleys  were  nearly  full  and  the  houses  and 
stables  covered  over ;  of  how  horses  were  put  in  the  sheds  or  log  stables  and  re- 
mained there  until  spring;  of  how  it  became  almost  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  house;  of  how  hard  it  was  to  procure  fuel  and  provisions;  and  of  how 
difficult  it  was  to  keep  from  suffering. 

The  tops  of  the  trees  that  had  been  cut  off  for  fuel  during  the  winter  left 
an  unusual  sight  to  those  who  settled  later.  It  was  a  mystery  to  them  how  any- 
one could  have  managed  to  cut  such  high  stumps,  and  why  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  cut  them  in  that  way.  Had  they  known  that  the  choppers  stood  on  the 
top  of  snow  banks  and  performed  that  work,  the  mystery  would  not  only  have  been 
solved,  but  they  would  have  realized  something  about  the  conditions  prevailing 
during  that  winter.  How  bad  these  conditions  were  may  be  learned  from  some 
of  the  settlers  who  have  written  on  that  subject.  At  that  time  Father  Taylor  had 
his  home  on  the  lot  in  Algona  where  the  A.  L.  Webster  family  are  living,  and  as 
his  house  was  the  one  farthest  east  on  that  street  no  one  passed  by  the  place  for 
weeks.  Mrs.  Taylor  did  not  see  a  woman  to  speak  to  her  for  six  weeks  and  the 
only  one  she  saw  at  a  distance  during  the  time  was  Mrs.  H.  F.  Watson,  who 
then  lived  on  the  present  Ingham  residence  corner.  Mrs.  Joe  Thompson  says  that 
on  Christmas,  1856,  the  family  started  early  in  the  morning  with  an  ox  team  to 
come  from  the  old  Lund  place,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  town,  to  move  in  with 
the  Watson  family  for  the  winter,  and  that  it  was  night  when  they  arrived,  greatly 
fatigued  with  their  vexatious  journey.  The  day  was  spent  in  having  the  oxen 
wallow  back  and  forth  to  make  a  track  so  that  the  sled  could  be  taken  along. 
This  was  repeated  so  many  times  that  their  progress  was  disheartening.  They 
finally  got  through,  but  never  had  any  desire  to  have  their  experience  repeated. 
Many  such  trials  were  endured  by  settlers  and  some  of  them  attended  with  much 
worse  results.  Mrs.  Barnet  Devine,  who  lived  on  their  home  place  in  the  southern 
end  of  the  county,  said  a  few  months  before  her  death  that  she  remembered  when 
parties  from  the  H.  A.  Henderson  log  hotel  in  Algona  came  down  to  their  place 
with  a  hand  sled  and  took  back  with  them  some  flour  which  Mr.  Devine  had 
brought  up  from  some  southern  point  a  short  time  before.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
blizzards  of  that  winter  that  Solomon  Hand  was  caught  and  had  his  feet  so  badly 
frozen  that  they  had  to  be  amputated.  Old  Dutch  Henry  (Hauzerman)  came  near 
to  losing  his  life  but  escaped  with  the  loss  of  one  foot  and  a  part  of  his  leg.  He 
was  a  resident  of  the  upper  country  at  the  time  and  holding  down  his  claim,  now 
known  as  the  old  Abe  Hill  place,  in  Plum  Creek.  He  attempted  to  thaw  out  his 
frozen  feet  with  hot  water  and  the  skin  bursting  nearly  killed  him.   He  was  so 
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penurious  that  he  would  not  employ  a  doctor  until  it  was  that  or  die.  Finally 
Doctor  Cogley  amputated  his  leg  below  the  knee,  but  had  a  hard  time  to  make  the 
old  miser  submit  to  the  operation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter — about  the  middle  of  November,  1856— Joe 
Thompson,  H.  A.  Henderson,  Marion  Carey  and  James  Roan,  left  for  Cedar 
Falls  with  ox  teams  to  procure  flour  and  other  provisions.  The  snow  gradually 
growing  deeper  and  deeper  they  had  a  hard  time  reaching  that  place.  As  no 
flour  was  to  be  had  there,  Thompson  and' one  of  the  others  went  from  there  to 
Waverly  in  Bremer  county,  and  after  getting  what  they  wanted,  managed  to  reach 
home  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Henderson's  team  giving  out  at  Cedar  Falls 
did  not  go  to  Waverly  and  while  waiting  for  his  team  to  rest  so  as  to  be  able  to 
reach  home,  he  became  completely  snowbound  and  did  not  get  home  for  several 
weeks.  Provisions  were  scarce  and  the  danger  of  exhausting  the  supply  was 
realized.  Fortunately  a  young  man  with  a  load  of  frozen  pork  drove  into  town 
one  day  and  could  not  get  out  on  account  of  the  snow  blockade.  Every  pound  of 
his  load  was  bought  by  the  hungry  settlers  at  satisfactory  prices.  The  pork  did 
not  belong  to  the  driver,  but  to  Mankato  parties  to  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to 
deliver  the  load.  He  found  it  an  impossibility,  and  did  the  best  he  could  under  the 
circumstances.  Just  how  he  settled  the  matter  with  the  owners  when  he  reached 
Mankato  was  never  known  here.  The  weather  was  so  bad  and  the  snow  so  deep 
that  game  could  not  very  well  be  hunted  and  killed  for  food.  On  that  account 
the  supply  of  meat  was  not  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  was  a  winter 
when  there  was  no  business  activity  and  no  way  of  accumulating  money  for  ex- 
penses. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  how  many  people  were  compelled  to  live 
during  the  1856-7  winter,  or  of  what  hardships  they  had  to  endure  in  obtaining 
provisions  during  that  period,  than  to  refer  to  some  of  the  scenes  witnessed  by 
W.  H.  Ingham  and  William  S.  Campbell  while  over  on  the  west  branch 
closing  their  nine  days'  hunting  expedition  on  snow  shoes,  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1857.  An  account  of  the  experiences  these  hunters  had  in  searching 
for  elk,  during  the  first  part  of  their  journey,  appears  farther  on  in  this  chapter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  finally  reaching  the  timber  at  Mud  lake  in  Emmet 
county,  and  while  pulling  their  hand  sleds  behind  them  in  blinding  storms,  they 
started  trudging  southward  down  the  river  towards  West  Bend. 

While  they  were  passing  between  Medium  lake  and  the  old  town  site  of 
Emmetsburg,  Campbell  saw  something  at  the  edge  of  the  timber  above  the  snow 
drifts  that  seemed  to  be  in  motion.  Having  called  Ingham's  attention  to  the 
object  they  started  to  investigate.  As  they  came  nearer  it  appeared  like  a  horse's 
head.  They  thought  that  it  surely  must  be  something  else  as  they  knew  of  no 
one  living  in  that  vicinity.  They  were  much  surprised,  however,  when  they  found 
that  it  was  the  head  of  a  horse  sticking  up  above  the  snow  line  and  looking  around 
to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  outside  world.  His  home  was  in  a  stable,  en- 
tirely below  the  great  snowdrift.  He  had  come  up  out  of  the  narrow  passage 
that  had  been  cut  down  to  the  door,  and  was  standing  nearly  erect  with  his  fore 
feet  on  a  bench  of  snow.  Upon  looking  around  further  the  hunter  saw  another 
unusual  sight — smoke  coming  up  through  a  drift  some  six  rods  away.  Then  they 
discovered  a  small  passage  leading  down  to  the  cabin  door.  Down  they  went  and 
on  knocking  at  the  door  came  the  response,  "Come  in."    The  invitation  being 
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gladly  accepted,  they  saw  no  women  or  children,  but  three  men  having  a  game 
of  cards  by  the  light  of  a  dim  lamp.  When  the  two  visitors  asked  if  they  could 
stay  all  night  they  were  told  that  they  were  already  so  crowded  that  they  had  to 
hang  themselves  up  on  hooks  and  asked  if  the  visitors  could  see  room  for  any 
more.  The  latter  assured  them  that  each  would  gladly  take  a  hook  for  the  night 
if  permitted  to  do  so.  The  card  players  ceased  considering  the  value  of  the  queen 
of  hearts  in  the  game  long  enough  to  tell  their  visitors  that  at  Shippey's  on  the 
Cylinder,  some  twelve  miles  away,  a  stopping  place  was  assured.  In  the  haste 
to  reach  a  spot  where  they  could  remain  over  night,  the  hunters  left  without 
learning  the  names  of  those  three  snOw  dwellers.  The  Shippey  home  was  reached 
just  at  dark  after  a  tedious  tramp  over  the  drifts.  Here  a  far  greater  surprise 
awaited  them — seventeen  persons  huddled  together  in  one  cabin,  who  had  nothing 
in  the  house  to  eat  and  had  not  had  that  day.  These  people  were  not  all  members 
of  one  family,  but  of  several  who  had  moved  into  that  one  cabin  for  the  winter  for 
safety  and  economy.  All  the  able-bodied  men  were  either  away  trying  to  find 
work  to  do  or  were  off  to  Humboldt  for  supplies,  as  that  was  the  nearest  locality 
to  which  teaming  could  be  done.  From  there  the  supplies  had  to  be  hauled  on 
hand  sleds  over  the  drifts.  Shippey  and  his  son  were  at  that  time  away  on  that 
mission,  and  their  return  was  awaited  with  anxiety,  for  they  were  overdue  two 
days  owing  to  the  recent  blizzard.  Eight  o'clock  came  and  still  no  one  had  arrived 
with  supplies.  An  hour  later  joy  gladdened  the  hearts  of  that  almost  famished 
crowd  when  Shippey  and  his  son  with  their  big  dog  arrived  with  hand  sleds  loaded 
with  supplies.  The  numerous  cooks  soon  had  supper  ready  and  a  genuine  love 
feast  was  enjoyed.  The  hungry  boys  were  not  the  least  sparing  with  the  hard- 
earned  bill  of  fare,  but  waded  into  it  with  evident  delight.  From  Mr.  Shippey 
it  was  learned  that  it  usually  took  four  days  in  clear  weather  to  make  the  trip. 
A  shanty  at  McKnight's  grove  served  as  a  stopping  place  in  going  and  return- 
ing. Storms  sometimes  prevented  their  reaching  this  shanty.  In  such  cases  they 
were  obliged  to  bury  themselves  in  the  snow  for  the  night,  using  their  blankets 
to  fold  around  them  for  a  bed.  What  a  spectacle!  What  a  picture  of  pioneer 
life !  O,  frontier  conditions  where  were  thy  charms?  The  next  morning  the  father 
and  son  started  off  again  on  another  seventy-mile  journey  with  their  sleds  for 
more  provisions,  Ingham  and  Campbell  going  along  with  them  for  three  or  four 
miles  on  their  way  to  the  Carter  home,  near  where  West  Bend  is  located.  On 
reaching  that  well-known  stopping  place  they  were  made  welcome  and  entertained 
royally  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter,  1855  settlers  at  that  point.  They  rested  before 
one  of  those  broad,  old  fashioned,  boulder  fireplaces,  the  only  one  they  had  seen 
since  leaving  their  own  at  the  cabin  on  the  Black  Cat.  There  they  also  met  Josh, 
the  son  of  the  murdered  chief,  Sidominadotah,  and  from  him  they  learned  that 
the  Indians  had  killed  all  the  elk  on  the  river  as  far  down  as  the  forks  and  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  go  any  further  looking  for  big  game.  The  hunters 
left  for  their  own  cabin  the  next  morning  with  pleasant  memories  of  their  stay 
at  the  Carter  home. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  county  no  hunting  trip  is  so  remarkable  as  this 
nine-days'  trip  taken  by  W.  H.  Ingham  and  W.  S.  Campbell.  It  is  not  so  strange 
that  they  went  on  snow  shoes,  dragging  behind  them  sleds  containing  their  food 
and  bedding,  as  it  is  that  they  were  camping  out  amid  blizzards  during  the  winter 
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noted  in  every  history  of  the  country  as  being  the  most  treacherous  and  severe 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

The  snow  shoes  that  Ingham  and  Campbell  used  had  been  made  the  winter 
before.  The  former  had  learned  considerable  about  how  they  should  be  made 
while  living  in  Northern  New  York.  They  were  much  like  an  ox  bow  with  the 
two  points  brought  together.  Checkered  across  this  frame  were  leather  "whangs" 
on  which  the  feet  rested  when  securely  fastened.  With  these  a  man  could  walk 
over  drifts  without  sinking  down,  but  it  required  practice  to  learn  how  to  walk 
with  them  easily.  After  Mr.  Ingham  had  made  a  few  pair,  Abe  Hill,  Lewis  H. 
Smith  and  others  tried  their  hand  at  making  some.  The  latter  still  has  in  his 
possession  the  frame  he  made  on  which  to  bend  the  bows  the  proper  shape.  It 
is  an  early-day  relic  that  is  well  worth  preserving.  It  suggests  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  county  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  present  time. 

THE  OLD-TIME  ULIZZARD 

No  feature  of  frontier  conditions  is  better  remembered  than  the  blizzards 
which  raged  at  times  during  the  winter  months.  Some  winters  they  came  with 
great  frequency  and  others  only  occasionally;  but  when  they  did  come  the  set- 
tlers knew  that  no  ordinary  storms  were  at  hand.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
every  little  present-day  storm  which  hurls  the  snow  in  the  air  is  called  a  bliz- 
zard, the  significance  of  the  winter  storms,  coming  during  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  after  the  first  settlers  arrived,  is  not  realized  by  those  who  have 
not  learned  by  dear  experience  what  those  long-ago  storms  meant.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  severity  and  vastness  of  the  worst  storms  of  the  early 
period  and  those  of  later  years  is  so  great  that  they  hardly  can  be  compared. 
It  is  the  custom  nowadays  for  the  press  all  over  the  country  to  designate  al- 
most any  whirling  snowstorm  as  "an  old-time  blizzard,"  in  the  headlines  of 
their  articles  on  the  subject.  If  the  word  blizzard,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination, 
can  be  made  to  apply  to  winter  storms  of  recent  years,  then  some  new  word 
will  have  to  be  coined  to  designate  the  storms  of  old.  To  illustrate  how  badly 
the  term  is  sometimes  used  by  the  press,  reference  is  made  to  the  reports  of  a 
snow  storm  that  came  in  the  winter  of  1909-10.  The  reports  all  over  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  state  were  quite  similar,  and  had  in  the  headlines  "old-time 
blizzard."  Some  of  the  Des  Moines  papers,  following  the  custom,  did  like- 
wise. Now  let  us  recall  what  the  conditions  were  during  the  storm  and  after 
it  had  ceased.  The  afternoon  was  quite  warm,  but  it  began  snowing  hard 
and  kept  it  up  until  about  eight  inches  of  snow  had  fallen.  It  whirled  in  the 
air  at  times  so  that  it  was  disagreeable  to  be  out  in  the  storm.  Many  people 
with  their  teams  were  in  from  the  country  doing  business  or  shopping  in  Algona 
at  the  time,  and  all  went  home  during  the  storm  without  any  hardships.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  case  with  the  country  shoppers  at  the  other  towns  in  the 
county  that  day.  The  next  morning  the  snow  was  smooth  and  level,  not  a  drift 
being  seen  anywhere.  During  the  storm  there  was  an  opening  at  the  bottom 
of  the  north  door  to  the  writer's  barn  through  which  about  a  peck  of  snow 
drifted.  This  opening  was  about  three  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  tapered 
to  a  point  about  three  feet  above.  This  was  the  storm  that  so  many  paj>ers 
in  the  state  headlined  as  being  an  "Old-Time  Blizzard." 
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Had  an  old-time  blizzard  in  fact  occurred  at  that  time,  the  people  would 
not  yet  have  ceased  talking  about  the  extraordinary  event.  Had  it  occurred, 
on  every  turnpike  leading  from  the  town  a  string  of  wagons  and  carriages  would 
have  been  abandoned  and  left  sticking  in  the  snow  after  the  teams  had  become 
exhausted,  some  of  these  conveyances  would  have  been  found  from  three  to 
ten  feet  under  the  snow  and  they  would  have  remained  there  for  days  and 
some  would  have  perished  that  night  for  want  of  shelter.  Women  and 
children  would  have  had  their  faces,  hands  and  feet  frozen  in  reaching  the 
nearest  houses,  and  some  would  have  failed  to  reach  any  place  where  there  was 
a  fire.  Every  cut  would  have  been  filled  and  every  hollow  drifted  so  full  that 
to  drive  across  would  have  been  impossible.  Many  of  the  owners  of  big  red 
barns  would  have  found  their  stock  buried  in  the  hundreds  of  loads  of  snow 
that  had  sifted  through  the  small  cracks  and  other  openings.  Had  the  storm 
been  equal  to  the  worst  of  the  old-time  blizzards  it  would  have  lasted  for  two 
or  three  days  and  the  farmers  during  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  time  would 
not  have  been  able  to  reach  their  barns  or  learn  anything  about  the  condition 
of  their  stock.  As  the  result  of  such  a  storm  there  would  be  people  now  walk- 
ing with  crutches  or  wooden  legs,  and  perhaps  going  around  with  stubs  of  arms 
or  fingers  in  consequence  of  the  amputation. 

As  the  old-time  blizzard  consisted  of  six  distinct  factors,  all  these  elements 
must  be  present  in  a  storm  in  these  days  if  it  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  such 
First,  there  must  be  snow  on  the  ground  covering  every  portion  of  it  in  this 
region;  second,  the  snow  must  be  settled  and  covered  with  a  crust;  third, 
upon  this  crust  must  fall  a  loose  snow  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  inches; 
fourth,  the  wind  must  blow  with  terrific  force;  fifth,  the  weather  must  get 
intensely  cold;  and  sixth,  there  must  be  but  little  obstruction  to  prevent  the 
snow  from  drifting.  To  be  in  a  storm  having  all  these  combined  conditions 
would  endanger  life.  Any  snow  storm  that  does  not  cause  great  suffering  to 
those  out  in  it  should  not  be  likened  to  an  old-time  blizzard,  if  the  war-time 
storms  are  to  be  known  by  that  term.  There  have  been  many  storms  since  that 
period  called  blizzards,  but  most  of  them  have  had  one  or  more  of  the  above 
named  elements  missing. 

In  some  of  these  men  were  out  all  day  choring  and  working  amid  hurling 
snow;  for  the  weather  was  warm  and  the  soft  flakes  harmless.  Since  that 
early  period  storms  have  come  at  a  time  when  the  snow  was  as  deep  or 
perhaps  deeper  and  the  cold  as  intense  as  in  the  storms  of  those  days,  but  the 
wind  did  not  blow.  In  other  storms  the  wind  blew  as  fiercely  over  banks  of 
snow  as  in  the  early  days,  but  the  snow  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  lifted  and 
forced  through  the  air.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  more  snow  fell  one  afternoon 
than  ever  fell  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  county.  The  fly- 
ing snow  the  next  day  was  so  bad  that  one  could  hardly  see  a  rod  ahead,  but 
men  looked  after  their  stock  and  were  quite  comfortable,  for  it  was  not  cold. 
So  much  snow  fell  one  winter  that  the  Milwaukee  trains  did  not  arrive  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  yet  the  road  crew  worked  almost  constantly  pitching  out  the 
snow  from  over  the  track  where  they  had  worked  the  day  before.  Had  those 
storms  been  of  the  nature  of  the  old-time  blizzard  that  crew  would  not  have 
been  working  in  them  as  they  did  during  that  winter. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  conditions  have  so  changed  as  to  render  an  old-time 
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blizzard  an  impossibility.  The  extensive  settlements  of  the  great  prairies,  with  the 
improvements  on  nearly  every  quarter  section,  prevent  the  old-time  drifting  of 
snow.  Houses,  barns,  groves,  hedges  and  fences  afford  a  resistance  sufficient  to 
greatly  modify  the  rigors  of  the  worst  snow  storms  and  prevent  their  being  justly 
classed  with  those  of  the  early-settlement  days.  Winters  may  be  just  as  cold,  the 
snow  may  fall  just  as  deep  and  the  wind  may  blow  just  as  furiously  as  ever  be- 
fore, but  the  protection  made  incident  to  civilization  is  a  satisfactory  guarantee 
that  never  again  can  there  be  such  a  drifting  of  snow  as  filled  the  timber  and 
valleys,  in  the  winter  of  1856-7,  or  as  nearly  buried  the  homes  of  the  settlers  dur- 
ing several  succeeding  winters. 

A  good  illustration  of  how  the  old-time  blizzards  used  to  prevent  the  return  of 
teamsters  with  their  loads  of  provisions  to  settlements,  that  were  badly  in  need  of 
them,  may  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  experience  Calvin  Tuttle  had  in  trying  to 
reach  his  home  at  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  is  some  forty  miles 
northwest  of  Algona.  He  and  his  son  George  had  been  down  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state  and  were  returning  with  two  loads  of  provisions.  They  reached  and 
passed  over  the  Black  Cat  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  November,  1856. 
Then  leaving  their  wagons  in  the  creek  bottoms  they  took  their  teams  back  to  the 
Horace  Schenck  and  Robert  Moore  homes  which  they  had  passed  a  few  hours 
before.  Two  more  days'  travel,  according  to  their  calculation  that  night,  would 
bring  them  to  their  home.  That  winter  was  noted  for  its  many  furious  storms, 
but  the  one  that  was  raging  the  next  morning  was  the  most  severe  of  all.  It 
was  the  blizzard  of  the  blizzards,  and  in  its  rage  for  about  three  days  filled  all 
the  depressions  so  that  travel  was  completely  obstructed.  Snow  fell  upon  snow, 
and  storm  chased  storm  with  short  intervals  for  weeks.  As  the  result  the  Tuttle 
wagons  were  buried  beneath  fifteen  feet  of  ice  and  snow  and  their  position  could 
not  be  located.  December  passed  and  the  middle  of  January  came,  but  still  no 
trace  of  the  provision  wagons  had  been  found.  The  father  and  son  and  their 
teams  were  being  cared  for  by  the  generous  settlers  as  best  they  could.  The  search 
for  the  wagons  continued  by  running  long  poles  down  through  the  snowdrifts. 
At  last  on  the  18th  of  January,  they  were  finally  located  and  Tuttle  had  reason 
for  feeling  happy. 

The  Black  Cat  settlers  of  that  period  used  to  frequently  tell  the  story  of  how 
Tuttle  dug  a  well  down  to  one  of  the  loads,  and  then  went  down  himself  with  a 
tin  cup  and  quenched  his  thirst  from  the  contents  of  a  certain  barrel  he  had  on 
board.  It  must  have  tasted  good,  for  he  began  going  down  several  times  each  day, 
and  when  new  snows  fell  and  the  well  grew  deeper,  he  made  a  ladder  and 
descended  to  the  fire  water  with  ease.  Some  have  even  declared  that  the  ladder 
had  to  be  lengthened  a  time  or  two. 

How  unjust  it  is  to  talk  about  having  old-time  blizzards  in  these  latter  days ! 
These  two  wagons  stood  on  that  spot  from  the  last  day  of  November  until  the 
latter  part  of  ihe  following  April  before  they  could  be  moved.  Tuttle  finally 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  home  to  see  his  wife,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the 
fore  part  of  November.  Thinking  he  could  walk  over  the  drifts  if  he  had  a 
pair  of  snow  shoes,  he  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  pair  at  the  cabin  where  VV.  H. 
Ingham,  Charles  E.  Putnam,  A.  L.  Seeley,  and  Thomas  C.  Covel  were  staying. 
Having  none  to  spare  and  believing  it  to  be  unsafe  for  him  to  undertake  the 
journey  alone  across  the  trackless  prairie,  Mr.  Ingham  volunteered  to  escort  him 
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home.  Having  met  at  the  John  James  cabin  they  left  early  in  the  morning,  each 
on  a  pair  of  snow  shoes,  for  Tuttle  lake,  thirty-five  miles  away.  Facing  a  cold, 
stiff  northwest  wind  they  only  succeeded  in  reaching  Armstrong  Grove  by  the 
time  that  night  came  on.  They  built  up  a  big  fire  for  the  mercury  was  down 
between  200  and  300  below  zero.  They  were  there  with  no  blankets  or  extra  cloth- 
ing and  had  no  utensils  with  which  to  cook,  although  Tuttle  had  along  with  him 
a  little  fresh  pork,  unground  coffee  and  tea.  These  articles  he  was  taking  home 
with  him  for  his  family.  As  a  blinding  storm  was  on  hand  the  next  morning, 
they  remained  by  the  fire  during  the  day  and  put  in  another  tedious  night.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  second  day  they  proceeded  on  their  wearisome  journey, 
facing  another  cold  breeze  from  the  northwest.  Night  came  on  and  surprised  them 
while  they  were  still  four  miles  from  the  Tuttle  cabin.  Mr.  Tuttle,  then  an  old 
man  and  being  unused  to  wearing  snow  shoes,  was  so  fatigued  that  he  almost  gave 
up  in  despair.  When  a  little  light  was  seen  in  the  distance  his  ambition  was  re- 
newed. O,  joy !  Those  rays  were  shining  through  the  window  of  his  own  cabin. 
Mrs.  Tuttle  was  almost  overcome  with  happiness  after  the  tired  travelers  had 
entered  the  cabin  and  she  realized  that  her  husband  was  at  home  again  and  that 
her  son,  George,  was  alive  and  being  kindly  cared  for  by  the  Black  Cat  settlers  in 
Kossuth  county. 

Mr.  Ingham  remained  over  one  day  to  rest,  and  in  the  meantime  was  made  a 
welcome  guest  and  feasted  on  the  best  meals  that  were  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances to  be  prepared  by  Mrs.  Tuttle,  whose  heart  was  overflowing  with  gratitude. 
He  journeyed  back  to  his  cabin  home  where  the  four  horses  and  two  mules  were 
in  the  stable,  which  was  buried  deep  under  the  snow  as  the  result  of  the  many 
drifting  storms  of  the  1856-7  winter. 

THE  NOTABLE  WET  YEAR — 1 858 

When  an  old  settler  refers  to  the  wet  year  he  means  the  year  1858  and  no  other. 
The  condition  of  the  country  from  the  time  the  first  settlement  began  to  form  in 
July,  1854,  until  1858,  made  it  hard  to  travel  over,  for  there  were  no  bridges 
across  the  sloughs  and  marshes  and  none  across  the  river.  As  compared  with 
1858  the  few  preceding  years  were  dry,  yet  it  was  hard  for  the  reasons  stated  to 
pass  with  a  team  or  on  horseback  over  the  bottom  lands.  The  continued  rains 
in  1858  made  the  higher  lands  almost  as  impassable  as  those  that  were  lower.  It 
began  to  rain  early  in  the  spring  and  kept  at  it  until  late  in  the  fall.  The  earth 
was  so  watcr-soaked  that  it  seemed  to  refuse  to  absorb  any  more.  It  was  so 
soft  that  the  wheels  of  an  empty  wagon  cut  through  the  sod  on  the  hills.  It  was 
seldom  that  one  saw  a  driver  going  anywhere  with  his  unloaded  wagon  with  a 
single  yoke  of  oxen  attached,  two  being  almost  always  used,  and  then  they  had 
all  they  wanted  to  do  to  pull  the  wagon  through  the  mud.  The  river  overflowed 
its  banks  in  April  and  spread  across  the  bottom  from  bluff  to  bluff.  It  remained 
in  this  condition  until  late  in  the  fall.  Never  but  once  since  has  the  water  been 
so  high,  and  then  it  only  remained  so  for  a  few  days.  No  settler  ever  saw  the  river 
bottom  a  deep  sheet  of  water  throughout  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  except  in 
the  year  1858.  The  crops  were  exceedingly  poor  and  scanty  not  only  in  this 
county  but  all  over  the  state  that  year.  This  affliction  coming  on  just  after  the 
financial  depression  made  times  extremely  hard  for  those  endeavoring  to  open  up 
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farms  in  this  new  and  undeveloped  country.  There  would  be  occasional  days  of 
sunshine  and  then  it  would  rain  and  rain.  It  was  no  foggy,  misty  weather,  but 
a  down-pour  for  days  at  a  time.  Rivulets  became  rivers,  ponds  lakes,  and  the 
river  apparently  a  large  bay  opening  into  some  great  body  of  water.  It  was  not 
a  season  of  violent  storms,  but  of  gentle  rain  that  seemed  to  descend  with  the 
greatest  of  ease  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

During  this  wet  year  of  1858  the  county  received  some  settlers,  and  among 
others  the  family  of  the  writer's  parents,  although  his  father  had  come  the  year 
before  and  selected  his  claim  on  the  ridge  near  Irvington.  The  experiences  the 
family  had  in  coming  must  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  others  who  located 
in  Kossuth  about  that  time.  The  writer  being  then  ten  years  old,  has  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  incidents  of  the  journey.  The  start  was  from  Lafayette, 
(Albion)  Marshall  county,  Iowa,  where  the  family  had  lived  for  five  years.  For 
three  weeks  the  wagons  in  the  yard  had  been  loaded  and  unloaded  over  and  over 
again,  the  rain  frustrating  every  attempt  to  get  off  on  the  road.  Finally  the 
second  day  of  May  came  and  the  sun  was  shining  bright  and  warm.  Everything 
now  being  in  readiness,  the  start  for  the  new  home  was  made.  The  train  con- 
sisted first,  of  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  cattle  and  driven  by 
George  Churchill  who  had  bought  a  claim  also  near  Irvington ;  second,  of  a  wagon 
drawn  by  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  driven  by  their  owner,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  hired  man ; 
third,  of  a  covered  wagon  containing  the  family  and  some  provisions  and  drawn 
by  the  ox  team,  Tom  and  Jerry;  and  third,  of  a  few  head  of  cattle  driven  by  the 
oldest  boy  who  was  riding  Pete,  the  old  white  horse.  The  day  being  fine,  all  went 
well  and  the  train  reached  a  point  that  night  somewhere  in  the  southern  part  of 
Hardin  county,  where  a  family  by  the  name  of  Houk  or  Louk  lived  in  a  double 
log  house.  In  one  of  these  cabins  the  campers  took  lodging.  The  next  day  as 
it  rained  in  torrents  the  train  did  not  move.  The  following  morning  the  sun 
refused  to  shine,  though  it  did  not  rain.  The  heavy  clouds  that  settled  down  on 
the  earth  made  it  quite  dark  and  suggested  a  warning  that  was  unheeded.  The 
claim  owners,  impatient  on  account  of  the  many  delays,  decided  to  take  their 
chances  on  the  weather  and  move  forward.  The  train  started,  splashing  through 
mud  and  water  with  the  wheels  cutting  through  the  sod  every  inch  of  the  way. 
The  sloughs  and  ponds  were  more  than  full,  and  the  track  barely  visible.  After 
going  two  or  three  miles  the  heavens  opened  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 
The  water  came  through  the  wagon  cover  and  drenched  the  members  of  the 
family  so  that  they  did  not  have  a  dry  thread  on  in  a  few  minutes.  The  teamsters 
called  for  the  oil  cloth  table  covers,  and  after  fastening  them  over  their  shoulders, 
splashed  along  the  road  beside  their  teams.  Skunk  grove  was  twenty  miles  away, 
and  it  was  either  reach  that  place  or  camp  in  the  rain  with  wet  clothes  that  night. 
Had  there  been  nothing  but  the  soaking  rain  to  bother,  the  members  of  the  train 
would  have  gotten  along  fairly  well.  The  loaded  wagons  would  sink  to  the  hubs 
in  the  sloughs,  and  all  four  teams  hitched  to  any  one  of  them  could  not  pull  it 
out  without  unloading.  Sometimes  the  three  wagons  would  all  be  stuck  fast  at 
the  same  time.  To  lighten  the  loads  so  that  the  wagons  could  cross  over  the 
sloughs  the  contents  were  frequently  partly  dumped  into  the  water  and  the 
remainder  carried  over  by  hand.  Sometimes  the  four  teams  would  haul  a  part  of 
one  load  across,  then  unload  on  the  ground,  then  return  and  get  another  part  of 
a  load  until  all  the  household  goods  were  taken  over.   This  kind  of  work  went  on 
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during  the  entire  day  while  it  rained  continuously.  Night  came  on  and  there  was 
no  grove  in  sight.  Not  a  member  of  the  party  had  had  a  mouthful  to  eat  since 
early  breakfast.  They  were  wet,  hungry,  cross  and  exceedingly  tired.  Leaving 
two  wagons  sticking  in  the  mud  up  to  the  hubs,  the  four  teams  attached  to  the 
rear  wagon,  after  the  load  had  been  lightened,  were  driven  with  the  family  aboard 
in  search  of  the  grove,  which  in  the  morning  was  twenty  miles  away.  It  was 
midnight  when  the  Stuart  house  at  Skunk  grove  was  reached.  For  an  hour  they 
sat  around  the  fire  drying  themselves,  the  most  discouraged  and  disgusted  crowd 
of  homeseekers  that  ever  passed  over  that  route  on  their  way  to  northwestern 
Iowa.  As  all  the  goods  were  soaking  wet  there  was  no  chance  to  have  a  change 
of  clothing.  Besides  that,  the  "change"  was  with  the  goods  in  the  wagons  that 
were  left  in  the  mud,  miles  away.  If  ever  a  hot  supper  tasted  good  it  was  the  one 
served  at  that  late  hour.  The  men  were  too  wet  and  tired  to  sleep.  One  of  them 
— Taylor — lay  and  swore  all  night  about  the  bad  roads  and  the  way  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abuse  his  oxen. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  bringing  up  the  wagons  that  had  been  left  in  the  rear 
and  the  next  in  letting  the  teams  rest  and  getting  prepared  to  resume  the  journey. 
When  ready  to  start,  Taylor  balked  and  would  go  no  further,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  abuse  his  oxen  again  as  he  did  the  day  they  reached  Skunk  grove, 
and  that  he  would  not  go  on  to  Kossuth  for  a  gift  of  the  whole  county.  The 
contents  of  his  wagon  were  stored  at  Stuart's,  where  they  were  to  remain  until 
called  for  at  some  later  time.  Taylor  then  took  the  back  track  for  home.  The 
rest  of  the  party  journeyed  on  over  the  prairie  where  there  were  no  bridges,  meet- 
ing many  obstacles  of  the  most  perplexing  nature,  and  finally  reaching  the  log 
hotel  in  Irvington,  May  12,  1858.  Now  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century 
no  incidents  of  that  trip  are  better  remembered  by  the  writer  than  those  that 
occurred  in  crossing  the  twenty-mile  prairie  to  Skunk  grove. 

THE  ANNUAL  PRAIRIE  FIRES 

Settlers  who  have  located  in  the  county  during  the  last  forty  years  can 
form  but  little  idea  of  the  havoc  the  prairie  fires  played  each  fall  of  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  Neither  can  they  realize  the  extent  of  the  fire  line  that 
swept  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  nor  the  grand  spectacle  it 
presented  when  seen  in  the  distance  at  night.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  grass,  when  deadened  by  the  frost,  were  liable  at  any  time  to  be  swept  by 
a  running  fire.  It  came  many  times  when  the  settlers  were  the  least  prepared  to 
protect  their  property.  In  those  early  days  the  grass  had  a  much  more  luxur- 
iant growth  than  in  later  years,  and  as  a  result  fed  the  fire  to  such  an  intense 
heat  that  it  consumed  with  a  greedy  relish  everything  combustible  that  lay  in 
its  way.  Campers  were  always  uneasy  in  the  fall  for  fear  they  might  be 
surrounded  by  a  fire  before  morning  through  which  they  could  not  pass  in 
safety.  Teamsters  were  frequently  compelled  to  take  the  back  track  when 
they  discovered  a  fire  line  in  the  distance  approaching  and  the  outer  ends  were 
too  far  away  to  be  seen.  Grazing  cattle  sometimes  were  overtaken  and  their 
retreat  cut  off  by  the  encircling  fire.  Occasionally  some  died  as  the  result, 
but  generally  in  such  cases  the  herd  escaped  with  a  severe  scorching.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  horses  in  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  fire,  act  with  less 
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understanding  than  do  the  cattle  at  such  times.  They  have  often  been  seen 
to  run  through  the  flames  when  there  were  good  chances  for  escaping  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Several  methods  were  employed  to  resist  an  approaching  fire  line.  If  the 
buildings  were  wholly  unprotected  and  the  fire  was  so  close  that  there  was 
no  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  the  only  recourse  was  to  back- 
fire. Among  the  many  times  this  was  skilfully  accomplished  was  once  in 
particular  in  the  fall  of  i860  when  the  settlers  on  the  ridge,  northeast  of 
Irvington,  saw  a  long  fire  line  coming  up  from  Humboldt  county.  It  was  so 
long  that  it  occupied  the  entire  space  between  the  east  fork  of  the  Des  Moines 
and  the  Boone  rivers.  Although  coming  squarely  against  a  strong  wind,  it 
made  good  headway  in  the  heavy,  dry  grass  over  the  bottoms.  The  three 
or  four  families  whose  property  was  the  most  in  danger  of  loss,  hastily  agreed 
upon  a  line  of  action.  The  east  and  west  ridge  road  being  but  little  traveled 
and  offering  but  slight  protection,  a  fire  was  started  along  the  south  side  of  it 
while  men,  women  and  children  with  mops,  wet  in  water  that  was  being  hauled 
along  in  barrels  and  tubs  on  a  sled,  kept  the  fire  from  crossing  the  road  over 
to  the  north  side.  They  managed  to  run  their  fire  for  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  eastward.  It  went  south  with  the  wind  with  great  speed  and  met  the 
main  fire  line  in  the  bottom  nearly  east  of  the  village.  The  eastern  end  of 
the  advancing  fire  passed  over  the  ridge  road  on  its  way  north,  but  the  settlers 
with  their  wet  mops  beat  out  the  western  edge  of  this  fire,  and  so  maneuvered 
on  the  north  of  the  buildings  as  to  cause  them  to  escape  destruction.  It  took 
several  years  for  the  settlers  to  learn  how  to  make  the  best  protection  for 
their  homes.  At  first  they  plowed  a  few.  furrows  around  the  field  and  a 
few  around  the  buildings  and  grain  stacks.  They  soon  learned  by  dear  experi- 
ence that  when  the  fire  came  with  the  wind,  these  furrows  were  but  little  better 
than  nothing.  Then  they  plowed  a  strip  a  rod  or  more  wide  around  their 
farms,  and  the  same  around  their  stacks  and  buildings.  Fire  frequently  jumped 
this  plowing  and  sometimes  consumed  buildings,  stacks  and  all.  Finally  the 
settlers  adopted  a  method  of  protection  that  proved  very  effective.  This  was 
to  plow  a  few  furrows  around  the  entire  farm,  several  rods  away  from  the  fur- 
rows that  had  already  been  plowed,  and  then  burn  the  grass  rn  the  enclosed 
strip.  To  do  this  burning  and  not  let  the  fire  escape,  required  considerable 
experience.  It  was  always  done  at  night  when  there  was  but  little  wind  and 
when  there  was  a  light  dew  on  the  grass.  They  fired  along  one  edge  and  cau- 
tiously watched  that  the  sparks  did  not  fly  over  and  set  the  grass  on  fire. 

When  a  sweeping  fire  jumped  the  furrows  or  the  blackened  strip  and  entered 
the  fields  the  stake-and-ridercd  rail  fences  went  down  first  as  the  stakes  burned 
off  near  the  ground.  If  the  buildings  from  any  cause  escaped  being  consumed, 
the  work  of  putting  out  the  fire  along  the  burning  stakes  began.  Cloths  of 
any  kind  wet  in  water  were  generally  used  for  that  purpose.  The  work  in  the 
evening  would  consist  largely  in  doctoring  the  burned  fingers.  In  combating 
a  fire  that  had  advanced  upon  a  settler's  premises,  men  and  boys  often  pulled 
off  their  coats  and  by  taking  them  by  the  sleeves  beat  back  the  fire  line  so 
effectively  as  to  save  their  homes.  Among  the  uncrowned  heroes  these  fire 
fighters  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  recorded  far  up  on  the  roll.  The 
women,  too,  fought  desperately  at  times  against  the  flames  that  were  about  to 
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devour  their  homes,  and  sometimes,  even  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands  they 
devised  ways  of  protection  which  evidenced  their  good  judgment,  skill  and 
courage. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  6o's  these  great  annual  prairie  fires  that  so 
often  illumined  the  heavens  by  night  and  brought  ruin  to  so  many  settlers  in 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  county,  began  losing  their  terrors 
and  their  destructive  force.  It  seemed  like  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence, 
when  the  redtop  and  blue  grass  began  growing  along  the  outside  edges  of  the 
farms,  and  kept  so  green  in  the  fall  after  frost  came  that  it  deadened  the 
prairie  fires  on'  their  approach.  Wider  and  wider  this  green  strip  grew,  year 
after  year,  until  it  served  as  a  perfect  protection.  The  constant  grazing  of 
stock  and  their  tramping  over  the  ground,  reclaimed  the  sod  from  its  wild  state. 
When  the  native  grass  began  to  disappear,  and  the  chances  for  prairie  fires  to  do 
damage  to  the  settlers'  premises  became  lessened  then  was  realized  a  comfort 
that  was  not  experienced  in  that  region  in  the  earlier  days.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  where  the  settlements  did  not  start  to  form  until  the  middle 
60s,  prairie  fires  raged  in  their  fury  many  years  later  than  they  did  in  that 
part  of  the  county  which  was  earlier  settled. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  HARD  TIMES 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  hard  times  period  through  which  the  early 
settlers  passed.  It  is  difficult  to  state  truthfully  when  such  a  period  began  and 
when  it  ended,  for  times  have  always  been  hard  for  some  people  and  always 
moderately  easy  for  others.  As  the  term  is  generally  understood  "hard  times" 
means  a  period  when  it  is  unusually  difficult  to  get  money  enough  to  defray  the 
living  expenses  and  have  anything  left  for  a  "rainy  day."  Among  the  settlers 
of  the  first  decade  were  those  who  could  find  no  way  of  making  more  than  a 
poor  living.  There  was  nothing  in  sight  that  they  could  handle  and  have  it 
yield  them  a  profit.  What  money  they  earned  went  for  present  wants.  They 
had  no  faculty  for  investing  it  so  as  to  have  it  increase,  neither  did  they  have 
the  disposition  and  courage  to  try.  These  people  always  felt  the  pressure  of 
hard  times.  There  were  others  who  made  the  most  of  what  they  found  at 
hand,  and  devised  ways  of  making  more  than  enough  to  support  their  families. 
Some  after  locating  their  claims  sold  their  rights  and  then  selected  others  which 
they  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner;  some  keeping  informed  as  to  choice  loca- 
tions settled  new  comers  on  them  for  a  reasonable  fee;  some  divided  up  their 
timber  tracts  with  those  whose  claims  were  on  the  prairie;  some  bought  deeded 
land,  improved  it  and  then  sold  at  an  advance  in  price ;  some  busied  themselves 
trapping  up  and  down  the  river  or  on  the  creeks  for  the  fur  they  could  obtain ; 
some  dealt  in  fur  without  trapping;  some  began  farming  more  systematically 
than  their  neighbors;  and  some  showed  their  wisdom  and  good  judgment  by 
starting  herds  and  letting  them  thrive  "on  the  free,  open  range. 

The  privations  the  early  settlers  endured,  formed  another  element  of  hard 
times  which  all  more  or  less  experienced,  though  some  took  the  matter  much 
more  seriously  than  others.  It  was  a  hardship  to  be  deprived  of  what  may  be 
considered  the  necessities  of  life,  but  a  much  greater  one  to  procurS  these  neces- 
sities from  the  far-away  markets.    To  make  these  trips  over  muddy  roads  and 
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bottomless  sloughs  with  slow  ox  teams,  camping  out  on  the  houseless  prairies  with 
myriads  of  mosquitoes  swarming  on  every  side,  and  the  journey  taking  two 
or  three  weeks,  sometimes,  to  complete  it,  was  one  of  the  trying  ordeals  with 
which  the  settlers  had  to  contend.  In  winter  these  trips  were  attended  with 
constant  danger;  for  the  blockading  of  the  road  with  snow,  or  the  coming  of  a 
blinding  blizzard  with  the  mercury  dropping  down  to  the  30's,  left  the  driver 
in  a  position  that  was  serious.  The  families  at  home,  in  their  anxiety  to  know 
the  fate  of  the  one  off  on  the  journey  when  raging  storms  occurred,  suffered 
frequently  as  much  as  though  they  had  been  members  of  the  snow-bound  party. 

Of  all  the  hardships  endured  by  the  early  settlers  in  making  journeys,  those 
experienced  by  parties  going  to  and  returning  from  "mill"  were  by  far  the 
most  vexatious  and  severe.  There  was  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing,  when 
they  started,  where  they  could  go  and  have  their  grists  ground  without  delay. 
It  was  a  game  of  chance  with  the  odds  against  them.  In  those  days  the  mills 
available  even  at  a  long  distance  were  weak  concerns  and  limited  in  capacity. 
On  arriving  at  one  of  these,  the  settlers  frequently  found  so  many  grists  ahead 
of  theirs  they  would  have  to  wait  several  days  before  their  turn  came.  When 
they  found  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  the  grinding  done  in  any  reason- 
able time,  they  drove  on  to  some  other  point  where  there  was  a  mill,  only  to  find 
in  some  instances  that  they  would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had  remained 
where  they  were  first.  It  was  this  uncertainty  and  these  delays  that  worked 
the  hardships.  Boonesboro,  Masqueton,  Cedar  Falls,  Marshalltown,  Waverly 
and  other  places  near  the  center  of  the  state,  were  visited  in  search  of  mills 
that  could  and  would  grind  their  grists  soon  after  they  arrived.  Those  who 
succeeded  in  making  these  journeys  through  the  deep  snow,  when  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold,  are  richly  deserving  of  praise.  The  settlers  felt  as  though 
a  mill  was  in  their  door-yards  when  they  learned  that  one  had  been  erected  at 
Fort  Dodge;  but  they  met  with  as  many  disappointments  on  going  there  as 
they  did  at  the  other  places.  Its  capacity  was  so  small  that  unground  grists 
were  always  on  hand. 

In  making  the  long  journeys  to  mill,  the  settlers,  having  had  so  much  bitter 
experience,  finally  adopted  the  plan  of  having  several  teams  go  at  the  same 
time,  so  each  driver  could  help  the  other.  One  team  would  go  ahead  and 
break  the  road  through  the  snow  for  a  certain  distance,  and  then  the  others  in 
turn  would  do  the  same.  The  teamsters  often  returned  home  with  their  hands, 
feet  and  faces  frozen  or  badly  frosted.  Much  suffering  was  experienced  in 
the  trips  made  between  here  and  Fort  Dodge,  though  the  distance  was  consid- 
erably shorter  than  to  Boonesboro  where  the  settlers  first  went  with  their  grists. 
Many  narrow  escapes  from  death  by  freezing  occurred  while  the  early  settlers 
were  away  endeavoring  to  get  flour  or  meal  for  their  families.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  happened  at  so  late  a  date  as  when  the  mill  at  Humboldt  started. 
Samuel  Reed,  Kinsey  Carlon,  Thomas  Robison,  and  another  man  of  the  Irving- 
ton  community,  and  Ed  Blackford  of  Algona,  drove  with  the  five  teams  to 
Humboldt,  and  after  having  their  grists  ground  started  home.  Trouble  stared 
them  in  the  face  from  the  very  start.  Besides  being  intensely  cold  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  north  and  the  newly-fallen  snow  had  blockaded  the  road.  It 
became  a  serious  question  not  only  as  to  how  they  were  going  to  travel  through 
the  deep,  snow,  but  as  to  how  they  were  going  to  make  the  journey  without  freez- 
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ing.  They  plowed  through  the  drifts  every  rod  of  the  way  while  their  teams 
were  foaming  in  spite  of  the  weather.  Each  team  in  turn  broke  the  road  for 
half  a  mile,  then  turned  out  for  the  others  to  pass  and  then  followed  up  in  the 
rear.  In  order  to  keep  from  freezing  the  drivers  were  compelled  to  walk  and 
stagger  along  in  the  snow.  This  exercise,  while  the  salvation  of  their  lives, 
was  very  fatiguing.  The  men  were  nearly  exhausted  as  well  as  their  teams 
long  before  the  Irvington  community  was  reached.  Ed  Blackford  was  then 
a  l>oy,  but  was  robust  and  courageous.  Taking  the  advice  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  party,  he  walked  with  the  others  and  got  along  as  well  as  any  of  them. 
One  of  the  Irvington  party  was  a  man  whose  name  has  been  forgotten.  He 
had  been  walking  until  he  was  tired  out.  He  crawled  upon  his  load  and  con- 
tinued to  sit  there,  unheeding  the  warning  of  the  others.  The  teams  changed 
their  position  in  the  line  from  time  to  time  but  still  he  remained  on  the  load. 
Finally  Reed,  Carlon  and  Robison,  three  of  the  most  husky  settlers  that  ever 
located  in  the  county,  went  to  him  and  found  that  he  was  almost  speechless — 
half  dead  and  half  alive.  They  pulled  him  from  his  seat  and  compelled  him 
to  walk  like  the  others.  This  saved  his  life.  Had  he  not  done  so  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  frozen  stiff  before  reaching  home.  Mr. 
Blackford  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  man  was  a  new  comer,  not  well  known. 
He  has  forgotten  the  name,  and  the  three  who  compelled  him  to  walk  have 
passed  away.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  is  left  who  is  able  to  furnish  the 
name  of  the  one  who  figured  so  conspicuously  in  this  event.  Such  were  the 
trials  the  early  settlers  had  in  procuring  bread  stuff  for  their  families.  Those 
were  days  of  struggle  and  days  of  hardships.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  events 
like  the  ones  narrated  in  this  story,  gave  rise  to  the  term  "hard  times"  when 
applied  to  that  period? 

The  devices  used  in  preparing  corn  and  wheat  so  that  bread  could  be  made 
from  them,  and  so  that  going  long  distances  to  mill  could  be  dispensed  with, 
were  many.  Grinding  wheat  by  hand  in  a  coffee  mill,  was  practiced  by  some, 
and  by  nearly  all  at  times  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
had  occasions  for  resorting  to  this  necessity.  George  W.  Paine  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer  who  moved  into  Hum  Creek  township,  from  Illinois,  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  His  family  turned  the  coffee  mill  more  than  one  day  grinding  wheat  they 
had  brought  down  from  Mankato.  Even  Judge  Call  served  his  time  in  the  fall 
of  1855  pounding  sod  corn  into  meal  with  an  iron  wedge.  Coffee  mills  set  on 
posts  and  propelled  by  wind  power  were  later  used  by  some.  They  were  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  hand  process.  One  of  these  rattled  away  at 
Horace  Schcnck's  and  another  at  J.  E.  Blackford's.  In  the  Irvington  community 
there  were  three  erected  that  were  very  substantial  and  did  excellent  service. 
At  Samuel  Reed's  a  large  hotel  coffee  mill  with  a  balance  wheel  was  used.  The 
frame  work  was  made  by  David  Shaw.  This  consisted  of  a  post  set  in  the 
ground  and  well  braced  at  the  bottom.  Hung  on  this  post  was  an  upright 
frame  to  which  the  mill  was  attached,  and  which  could  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion to  have  the  front  face  the  wind.  The  cloth  fans  on  the  ends  of  the  four 
arms  gave  all  the  power  necessary  to  grind  quite  rapidly  on  windy  days.  All  the 
neighbors  ground  on  it,  and  even  Michael  Reibhoff  drove  down  from  the  Black 
Cat  and  superintended  the  grinding  of  his  grist.  This  mill  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  1859  or  i860.    Reuben  Shaw  then  built  one  that  far  eclipsed  the  Reed 
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mill.  His  was  in  a  snug  little  house  that  could  be  turned  around  on  a  post. 
The  fans  revolved  a  drum  inside,  around  which  ran  belts  that  propelled  three 
large  hotel  coffee  mills.  Being  a  genius  he  made  a  little  factory  that  was  valu- 
able to  the  community.  Down  on  the  south  line  of  the  county  lived  another 
genius  who  had  come  from  New  England.  He  was  not  to  be  beaten  by  any 
Shaw  or  anyone  else  in  making  a  mill.  The  iron  frame  work  and  cog-wheels 
of  an  old  MeCormick  reaper,  which  were  at  hand,  were  material  which  he 
could  easily  utilize  in  the  construction  of  his  mill.  Elhenan  W.  Clark  pounded, 
sawed  and  filed  and  chiseled  and  bored  until  he  had  a  little  grinding  factory 
to  his  liking.  The  neighbors  in  that  part  of  the  county  had  access  to  it,  and 
were  much  accommodated  as  the  result.  These  little  mills,  forced  into  existence 
by  the  conditions  of  that  early  period,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  story 
of  their  construction,  location,  necessity  and  effectiveness  is  entitled  to  its  place 
on  the  pages  of  written  history,  along  with  the  stories  of  the  settlements,  the 
Indian  encounters  and  the  buffalo  chasing  to  help  inform  future  generations 
as.to  what  occurred  in  the  early  settlement '  of  Kossuth. 

No  class  of  settlers  felt  the  pressure  of  hard  times  more  than  the  farmep 
who  depended  on  his  crops  alone  for  money  to  meet  all  expenses.  Much  of 
the  land  at  that  time  was  cold,  sour  and  non-productive.  The  plowed  land 
still  possessed  its  wild  nature  for  want  of  being  properly  subdued,  and  the 
ponds,  by  retaining  the  water,  made  the  adjoining  land  when  plowed  hang 
to  the  moldboards  like  putty.  The  implements  being  poor,  the  cultivation  was 
far  from  being  good.  Foul  weeds  and  grasses  choked  out  the  crops  as  a  result 
and  the  farmer  had  but  little  to  show  for  his  summer's  work  when  the  harvest 
was  over  and  the  thresh  bills  paid.  Of  course  those  on  the  higher  and  more 
choice  tracts  fared  better,  but  as  a  rule  no  money  was  made  while  nothing  was 
raised  but  crops  which  could  not  be  taken  to  the  far-away  markets.  With 
thousands  of  acres  of  free  pasture  lying  on  every  side,  no  one  dreamed  that 
money  could  be  made  by  keeping  a  herd  of  cows.  It  took  a  crisis,  a  grass- 
hopper scourge,  to  awake  the  settlers  from  their  slumbers,  many  years  later, 
and  drive  them  into  other  channels  of  labor  besides  raising  Yankee-eight-rowed 
corn,  Canada  club  wheat  and  Norway  oats. 

Every  Sunday  school  boy  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  and  they  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  wise  men  of  the  West.  These  were 
those  who  early  realized  that  fortunes  could  be  made  with  herds  on  the  great 
grazing  pastures  of  Kossuth.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  annually 
being  consumed  by  prairie  fires,  they  reasoned  ought  to  be  saved  and  fed  to 
stock  in  the  winter.  The  range  was  free,  and  the  hay  belonged  to  the  one 
who  first  mowed  it  down.  Those  who  began  raising  and  collecting  herds  soon 
were  the  independent  kings  of  the  county.  Some  began  in  a  modest  way  with- 
out money  and  without  education,  but  with  a  full  stock  of  energy  and  good  judg- 
ment as  capital,  and  soon  had  not  only  hundreds  of  steers  and  other  fat  cattle, 
but  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  choicest  of  lands  as  well.  Barnet  Devine  was  the 
first  to  embark  in  that  enterprise  and  for  many  years  was  Kossuth's  cattle  king. 
He  was  followed  by  D.  W.  Sample,  Stephen  Sherwood,  Patrick  Kain.  Owen 
McEnroe,  the  Chubb  brothers  and  others  at  a  later  period.  While  these  wise  men 
of  the  West  were  accumulating  wealth  in  the  cattle  industry  and  defying  hard 
times,  many  of  their  neighbors  were  having  a  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
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door.  With  such  favorable  inducements  as  then  existed  for  cattle  raising,  it 
seems  strange  now  that  so  few  made  any  move  towards  starting  herds. 

The  farmer  with  nothing  but  a  little  grain  and  a  few  head  of  stock  to 
dispose  of  was  always  placed  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  tried  to  convert  his 
stock  into  cash;  for  stock  buyers  seldom  bought  except  from  those  who  had 
herds  of  considerable  size.  It  was  the  farmer  who  was  compelled  to  drive 
his  few  head  of  stock  off  to  a  distant  market  that  felt  the  sting  of  hard  times, 
perhaps  the  most.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  during  or  just  prior 
to  the  war  period  that  are  well  remembered.  Richard  Hodges  in  the  fall  of 
1 86 1  drove  thirteen  cows  all  the  way  to  Iowa  City  and  was  forced  to  sell  them 
for  ten  dollars  per  head.  That  was  a  hard  blow  to  poor  Dick  at  that  time. 
There  were  others  in  the  Irvington  community  who  met  with  similar  experi- 
ences about  that  time.  Thomas  Robison,  D.  W.  Sample  and  Jacob  C.  Wright 
took  their  hogs  to  Cedar  Falls  and  sold  them  dressed  for  $2.15  per  hundred 
pounds.  Capt.  Joe  Hewitt  had  three  hogs  and  he  was  in  need  of  the  cash  for 
them,  but  could  not  take  the  time  to  take  them  to  market.  He  employed  Doctor 
Armstrong  to  dress  them  and  find  a  place  where  they  could  be  sold.  The  Doc- 
tor drove  to  Forest  City  with  an  ox  team  hitched  to  a  sled,  camping  out  one 
night  on  the  way.  The  price  he  received  for  his  pork  was  $3.00  per  hundred, 
thus  doing  a  little  better  than  his  neighbors  who  had  gone  to  the  Cedar  Falls 
market.  Settlers  of  the  Algona  and  Cresco  vicinities  had  similar  experiences, 
but  the  dates,  prices  and  names  are  not  known  to  the  writer.  From  these 
accounts  it  will  be  observed  that  times  then  were  very  different  from  those 
at  the  present.  While  this  chapter  was  being  prepared  for  the  press  in  the 
summer  of  191 2,  live  hogs  in  the  Chicago  market  were  bringing  $7.80,  and 
thoroughbred  cows  at  home  selling  at  startling  prices,  Judge  Quarton  having 
sold  one  of  his  for  $700. 

During  the  Civil  war,  substitutes  were  sometimes  furnished  for  those  who 
had  been  drafted  to  go  into  the  army,  but  that  never  occurred  in  this  county. 
During  the  same  period,  however,  substitutes  were  procured  for  many  articles 
that  were  expensive.  Chewing  tobacco  was  so  high  that  only  the  more  well- 
to-do  could  afford  to  buy  it ;  so  calamus  or  sweet  flag  root  was  used  instead.  A 
mixture  of  red  sumac  bark  and  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  red  willow  answered 
the  purpose  very  well  for  smoking  tobacco.  If  plug  tobacco  was  used  at  all 
it  was  used  very  sparingly.  The  writer  well  remembers  how  his  old  German 
neighbor,  John  K.  Fill,  used  to  take  his  big,  black  navy  plug  and  cutting  a  thin 
shaving  from  it,  placed  the  tiny  quid  between  his  left  cheek  and  his  gums.  This 
he  did  three  times  each  day — once  after  each  meal.  There  was  a  severe  penalty 
for  anyone  else  who  dared  to  touch  the  navy  plug,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  he 
was  sometimes  surprised  and  angered  to  find  that  a  semicircular  chunk  had  been 
bitten  out  of  it  by  some  daring  robber.  There  were  more  substitutes  for  coffee 
than  for  any  other  article.  Among  them  were  corn,  that  had  been  scorched  and 
ground,  which  no  one  ever  liked ;  ground,  browned  barley,  which  was  but  little 
better;  browned  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  sorghum,  which  filled  up  but  never 
satisfied;  sliced  carrots  that  had  been  browned,  which  with  the  hot  water  in 
which  it  was  steeped  made  a  drink  that  was  never  offered  to  visitors  and  that 
was  often  spumed  with  contempt  by  the  members  of  the  family;  and  sliced 
beets  prepared  in  the  same  way.    While  this  latter  drink  was  sweet  and  some- 
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what  enjoyable,  its  stimulating  qualities  were  by  no  means  noticeable.  Sage 
was  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  by  some  families  for  years,  but  leaves  of  the 
redroot  were  extensively  used  by  most  settlers  during  that  period.  It  was 
a  common  sight  to  see  women  and  children  hunting  over  the  prairie  for  these 
leaves.  When  thoroughly  cured  and  properly  taken  care  of  they  furnished  a 
basis  for  a  beverage  that  was  relished.  Many  families  today  would  have  much 
better  health  if  they  used  tea  of  this  kind.  It  would  be  far  more  agreeable  than 
any  of  the  many  substitutes  for  coffee  and  tea,  now  on  the  market. 

WILD  ANIMAL  LIFE 

The  advancement  of  civilization,  that  has  transformed  all  northwestern  Iowa 
from  the  home  and  hunting  grounds  of  the  savages  to  a  garden  of  Eden,  since  the 
first  settlements  began  to  form  along  the  timbered  streams,  has  necessarily  pushed 
out  of  the  way  the  old  order  of  things  to  make  place  for  the  new.  To  the  old 
settler  who  is  still  among  us,  but  who  is  treading  down  the  western  slope  of  life 
with  hoary  head  and  bended  form,  no  change  has  taken  place  which  is  more 
striking  than  that  pertaining  to  the  wild  animal  life  which  in  the  early  days  was 
so  abundant  and  so  exciting  to  behold.  Contrasting  the  conditions,  he  feels  that 
he  settled  in  some  far-away  world  and  is  now  living  in  another.  A  sadness  comes 
over  his  heart  at  times  when  he  yearns  to  once  more  look  upon  old-time  scenes, 
which  he  realizes  are  gone  forever.  Nowhere  in  this  part  of  the  state  has  the 
change  been  more  marked  during  the  past  fifty-eight  years,  in  regard  to  wild 
animal  life,  than  right  here  in  Kossuth.  The  prairies  over  which  the  buffaloes, 
elk  and  deer  roamed,  are  in  farms  on  which  many  of  the  owners  are  living,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  comforts  that  wealth  can  procure;  the  groves  through  which 
the  bear  and  timber  wolf  prowled  are  deserted  of  every  animal  of  which  a  school 
boy  need  to  be  afraid ;  and  the  streams  flow  onward  unobstructed  by  the  ingenious 
beaver  dams. 

All  those  who  came  to  locate  in  the  fall  of  1854,  or  those  who  were  here 
prospecting  or  on  business  missions  saw  evidence  that  buffaloes  were  inhabiting 
or  roving  over  the  county.  In  the  marshy  lands  their  foot-steps  could  be  traced, 
and  leading  to  some  of  the  springs  were  trails  where  they  came  to  slake  their 
thirst.  Although  it  was  known  that  this  kind  of  large  game  roamed  somewhere 
not  far  away,  it  is  not  known  that  anyone  attempted  to  locate  them,  the  settlers 
being  too  busy  about  selecting  claims  and  building  their  cabins  to  bother  about 
what  animals  were  grazing  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  buffaloes  that  were  in  this  vicinity  about  that 
time  may  be  formed  from  the  reports  of  those  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  them. 
While  D.  A.  Haggard  was  camping  with  his  father's  surveying  party  on  the  banks 
of  the  north  branch  of  Buffalo  Fork,  on  the  morning  of  August  26,  1854,  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  party,  saw  by  actual  count,  forty-seven  buffaloes  in  one  herd,  strung 
out  in  line.  Ambrose  A.  Call  has  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  he  knew  of  a  herd 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  that  made  their  home  in  1855  some  distance  up  the 
Black  Cat.  This  report  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  buffalo  bones  in  recent 
years  have  been  found  buried  in  the  marshes  where  the  animals  probably  went 
in  to  drink  and  sank  in  the  mud  so  they  could  not  get  out.  Ingham  and  Seeley, 
whose  cabin  was  near  the  mouth  of  that  creek,  never  happened  to  see  any  of 
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those  animals  in  that  region.  If  they  had  there  would  have  been  a  merry  chase. 
It  doesn't  appear  that  either  of  the  Call  brothers  ever  chased  any  buffaloes  in  this 
county,  though  they  knew  where  their  grazing  ground  was.  In  the  summer  of 
1855  YV.  II.  Ingham,  A.  L.  Seelcy  and  Thomas  C.  Covel,  while  out  on  a  hunting 
trip,  saw  seven  near  Buffalo  Grove  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Hancock  county 
and  chased  (hem  over  the  line  into  Kossuth,  but  did  not  get  a  chance  to  kill  any 
of  them.  A  couple  of  weeks  later  the  same  parties  gave  chase  to  forty  or  fifty 
over  the  prairie,  in  what  is  now  Buffalo  township,  killing  one  of  the  herd  not  far 
from  the  creek.  These  were  the  last  wild  buffaloes  ever,  seen  by  that  party  in  the 
county.  After  the  cold  winter  of  1856-7,  which  drove  out  or  froze  out  the  large 
game,  not  a  single  wild  buffalo  was  ever  reported  by  anyone  to  have  been  seen. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  tell  the  story  of  the  experience  the  hunters 
had  in  giving  chase  to  the  buffaloes,  for  these  accounts  appear  in  detail  in  the 
chapter  "Interesting  Historic  Events."  Buffalo  heads,  buffalo  horns  and  other 
buffalo  bones  were  quite  frequently  found  on  the  prairie  before  the  war.  In  1859 
the  complete  bones  of  a  buffalo  lay  in  a  swamp  near  where  Perry  Burlingame 
lives,  but  no  settler  ever  saw  one  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  elk  that  fattened  on  Kossuth  county  grass  in  those  early  days 
cannot  be  so  easily  estimated.  They  were  quite  numerous  and  were  frequently 
seen  by  those  who  ventured  out  on  the  prairie  away  from  their  cabins,  especially 
if  they  were  trying  to  locate  this  line  of  antlered  game.  Most  all  the  parties 
passing  between  Algona  and  Fort  Dodge  in  the  fall  of  1854  saw  elk  grazing  in 
quite  large  herds  in  the  distance.  November  27th,  of  that  year,  W.  H.  Ingham 
and  D.  E.  Stine,  who  were  returning  to  Cedar  Rapids  after  a  prospecting  tour  to 
this  county,  saw  a  herd  west  of  the  old  Jones  place  in  Riverdale  and  succeeded 
in  killing  one  by  a  ball  from  Ingham's  rifle,  when  near  the  center  of  Cresco  town- 
ship.   That  was  the  first  elk  to  be  slain  by  any  settler. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1854,  D.  A  Haggard  and  his  fellow  surveying  crew 
came  in  sight  of  what  he  estimated  to  be  about  two  hundred  elk,  standing  in  a 
bunch,  some  distance  west  of  where  they  had  seen  the  buffaloes.  Their  antlers, 
high  in  air,  gave  the  appearance  of  a  little  forest  on  a  mound.  All  who  ever  saw 
them  bunch  in  this  way  say  that  no  more  beautiful  picture  of  wild  animal  life  was 
ever  witnessed  on  the  frontier.  Standing  on  the  high  bluffs  overlooking  Prairie 
creek,  elk  could  be  seen  with  a  field  glass  feeding  leisurely  on  the  great  bottom, 
now  known  as  the  "flat."  It  took  experienced  hunters  to  run  these  elk  down  so 
that  they  could  be  slaughtered.  They  moved  not  only  swiftly  away  in  their  pacing 
gait,  but  kept  at  it  mile  after  mile,  tiring  out  the  ordinary  horses  that  were  in  the 
chase.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  county,  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Boone, 
they  had  a  favorite  feeding  place  that  was  well  known,  at  least  to  the  early 
settlers  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  In  northern  Kossuth  where  there  were 
no  settlements  the  elk  grazed  in  herds,  and  were  seldom  molested.  Sometimes  a 
young  elk  was  captured  by  the  settlers  and  tamed.  The  occupants  of  the  Ingham 
cabin  had  one  that  became  the  pet  of  the  household.  Elk  meat  made  the  principle 
dish  at  many  a  frontier  banquet.  When  roasted  over  the  fire  in  the  cabin  fire- 
places, no  steak  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  could  rival  it  for  flavor  and  juicy  tender- 
ness. The  elk  hides  were  valuable  and  much  prized.  In  later  years  they  used  to 
be  seen  frequently  in  farmers'  homes  after  they  had  been  thoroughly  tanned. 
They  were  used  mostly  to  make  cattle  whips  and  crackers. 
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The  settlers  sometimes  had  hard  experience  when  passing  over  the  creeks  or 
prairies,  looking  for  elk  and  other  big  game.  This  was  more  especially  true 
when  they  were  out  on  a  hunt  with  a  team  and  wagon,  and  not  on  fleet-footed 
horses.  In  October,  1855,  Thomas  C.  Covel  hitched  up  his  little  mule  team  to  his 
covered  wagon,  and  taking  on  board  A.  L.  Seeley,  W.  H.  Ingham  and  Charles  E. 
Putnam,  left  the  Ingham  cabin  on  the  Black  Cat  in  search  of  elk  which  they 
discovered  had  recently  crossed  the  creek  but  a  short  distance  away.  Their  ponies 
being  too  tired  to  go  were  left  to  rest  until  their  return.  The  covered-wagon  party 
soon  struck  the  trail  and  following  it  up,  crossed  over  to  the  east  of  the  river, 
above  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Fork,  and  then  went  in  a  northwesterly  direction  far 
beyond  the  headwaters  of  the  creek  near  Bancroft  (Mud  creek).  The  party 
not  getting  in  sight  of  their  pacing  game,  camped  over  night  and  then  started  back 
home,  believing  the  elk  were  traveling  as  fast  as  the  mules  and  hence  could  not 
be  overtaken.  When  the  long-eared  team  came  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  which 
was  dry  at  that  point,  they  refused  to  go  down  so  steep  a  place.  They  shook 
their  heads  and  balked  at  the  idea.  By  actions  they  told  their  driver  they  didn't 
have  to  cross.  Covcl  being  an  experienced  "mule  whacker,"  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood out  on  the  plains,  convinced  the  mules  that  he  was  boss,  and  then  over  the 
bank  they  went.  Then  was  presented  a  picture  of  frontier  life  which  by  no 
means  was  beautiful  to  behold  by  those  who  had  helped  to  make  it.  The  mules  on 
their  knees  with  their  noses  buried  in  the  mud,  the  forewheels  mired  nearly  to  the 
hubs,  the  hind  wheels  still  on  the  bank,  and  a  mixture  of  humanity  piled  up  in 
a  bunch  in  the  front  end  of  the  box,  made  up  the  interesting  situation.  Getting 
the  team  out  of  the  mud,  and  then  drawing  the  wagon  out  by  means  of  a  long 
rope  to  which  the  team  was  attached  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  party. 
Rubbing  off  the  mud  from  their  clothes  with  wisps  of  grass  and  weeds  was  the 
next  order  of  exercises.  The  creek  was  nameless  when  the  mules  went  over 
the  bank,  but  the  incident  caused  the  party  to  apply  the  name  of  Mud  creek  to 
the  brook,  a  name  that  it  still  retains.  Two  of  this  party — Ingham  and  Seeley — 
found  out  some  time  later  that  elk  hunting  in  the  winter  was  exceedingly  fatigu- 
ing. After  the  three-days'  raging  blizzard  in  November,  1856,  they  started  on 
snow  shoes,  they  had  made  the  winter  before,  going  up  the  Black  Cat  country  to 
see  if  the  storm  had  driven  the  elk  into  the  groves  and  imprisoned  them.  At 
the  north  edge  of  the  Frink  timber,  some  thirty  rods  back  from  the  creek,  they 
saw  a  buck  with  a  pair  of  the  finest  antlers  they  had  so  far  seen.  These  ornaments 
they  very  much  desired,  and  decided  to  have  if  possible.  Having  observed  that  the 
buck  could  be  shot  if  they  could  manage  to  creep  up  to  a  certain  tree  unnoticed, 
they  planned  their  movements  to  get  behind  that  tree.  They  went  around  the 
creek  channel  some  distance  on  the  leeward  side,  then  walking  down  it  as  far  as 
thought  advisable,  they  then  began  creeping  on  the  smooth  ice,  which  the  wind 
had  swept  clean,  until  the  selected  three  stood  between  them  and  the  buck.  In 
creeping  down  on  the  ice  they  observed  over  the  bank  several  other  elk  and  on 
beyond,  on  the  ice,  they  saw  many  does  around  the  bend.  Not  seeing  any 
desirable  antlers  they  made  no  attempt  to  kill  any  of  them.  These  elk  having 
noticed  the  approach  of  the  two  hunters,  it  was  feared  the  buck  might  take  fright 
and  leave  his  position.  A  rush  up  the  steep  bank  and  on  towards  this  lone 
monarch  before  he  could  get  beyond  gun  shot,  was  decided  upon.  They  made  the 
rush  up  the  bank,  but  both  slipped  backward  and  landed  on  the  ice  with  a  thud. 
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The  elk  then  on  every  side  went  crashing  through  the  brush  and  the  big  antlers 
were  seen  disappearing  over  the  ridge  not  far  away  with  some  forty  young  bucks 
and  does  following.  Night  coming  on,  the  two  hunters  returned  to  their  cabin 
fully  determined  to  resume  the  hunt  the  next  day  and  if  possible  capture  those 
magnificent  antlers  which  were  last  seen  going  over  the  ridge  and  out  of  sight. 
Starting  out  in  the  morning  by  moon-light,  on  their  snow  shoes,  and  trudging  over 
the  snow,  they  found  a  lot  of  elk  closely  bunched  together  on  the  prairie,  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were  first  located  the  day  before. 
The  old  buck  was  standing  sentinel  on  the  windward  side.  As  the  herd  started 
to  flee,  two  shots  fired  at  long  range  brought  down  a  young  buck  which  was  not 
wanted.  How  to  get  those  big  antlers  was  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  The  dog, 
Watch,  was  started  after  the  game  to  scatter  them.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
overtaken  the  bunch  and  killed  another  young  buck.  The  hunt  being  again  aband- 
oned, each  dragged  back  to  the  cabin  over  the  snow  a  young  buck  as  a  trophy  of 
the  day's  work.  In  relating  this  incident  in  after  years  Seeley  often  stated  that 
dragging  his  young  elk  home  was  the  hardest  work  he  ever  performed  in  all  his 
life.  Ingham  wanted  to  resume  the  hunt,  by  taking  along  handsleds  with  blankets 
and  provisions,  so  that  they  could  camp  out  until  the  prize  buck  could  be  killed. 
Seeley,  however,  was  too  badly  used  up  to  go,  so  the  big  antlers  were  never 
secured  by  them,  much  to  their  disappointment.  At  another  time,  a  little  later, 
Thomas  C.  Covel  and  William  S.  Campbell  were  along  with  Mr.  Ingham  on  an 
elk  hunt  and  got  caught  out  in  a  blizzard  many  miles  away  from  their  cabin. 
Seeley  had  gone  to  Benton  county  to  spend  the  winter,  but  Campbell,  whom 
Ingham  had  met  at  Fort  Dodge  in  February,  1857,  was  induced  to  come  up  and 
join  the  others  at  the  Ingham  cabin  (on  the  Dan  Rice  place  in  Plum  Creek).  Soon 
after  his  arrival  the  three  started  on  snow  shoes  for  Buffalo  grove,  each  dragging 
behind  him  a  hand  sled  on  which  were  his  blankets,  eatables,  and  other  camp 
necessaries.  The  reader  must  remember  that  these  men,  on  the  search  for  elk  at 
so  distant  a  point,  and  traveling  with  the  luggage  above  described,  went  during 
one  of  the  severest  winters — 1856-7 — known  in  the  history  of  this  county.  In 
doing  so  they  took  the  security  of  their  lives  in  their  own  hands.  They  took  the 
wise  precaution  to  let  each  go  with  an  independent  outfit,  so  that  in  case  of 
separation  each  could  have  a  fighting  chance  to  save  his  life.  They  waited  for 
a  pleasant  day  and  then  got  started  about  eleven  o'clock.  Going  eastward,  they 
traveled  in  comfort  until  about  three  o'clock,  for  the  weather  so  far  that  day  had 
been  warm.  Suddenly  there  burst  upon  them  a  terrific  blizzard.  Hastily  Mr. 
Ingham  with  a  pocket  compass  noted  the  direction  of  the  grove,  just  as  it  dis- 
appeared from  view  on  account  of  the  flying  snow.  There  they  were  on  a  great 
prairie  without  hope  of  reaching  home  that  night,  floundering  and  trudging  along 
with  their  sleds  and  cumbersome  snow  shoes.  There  were  seven  or  eight  miles  yet 
to  go  before  the  grove  could  be  reached,  a  place  where  they  already  knew  no  one 
was  living.  They  managed  to  keep  their  course  by  going  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  way  the  wind  was  blowing  and  by  crossing  the  ridges  of  snow  at  the  same 
angle.  Their  sleds  blowing  over  frequently,  gave  them  much  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  grove,  Covel  became  confused  by  the 
blinding  snow  and,  like  many  others  in  later  years  in  the  same  situation,  got  the 
notion  that  the  party  was  not  going  in  the  right  direction ;  he  wanted  to  go  with 
the  wind,  and  declared  he  would  do  so.    As  this  was  his  first  experience  on  snow 
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shoes  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  preferred  to  have  the  wind  blow  squarely  on  his 
back  in  such  a  howling  storm.  As  he  was  bound  to  have  his  own  way,  Ingham 
and  Campbell  bade  him  good-bye  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  He  soon  changed  his 
mind,  and  was  seen  falling  into  line  after  the  other  sleds.  At  eight  o'clock  they 
entered  the  grove  before  they  knew  they  were  near  it.  Before  starting  they  had 
been  informed  that  a  new  cabin  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove  had  been  built,  but 
that  it  was  vacated.  This  they  soon  found  and  took  possession  of  for  the  night. 
The  dirt  floor  was  covered  about  two  feet  deep  with  snow.  After  shoveling  this 
out  they  built  a  fire  against  one  end  for  a  back  log  and  then  fed  it  with  logs  from 
the  gable  ends  and  shakes  from  the  roof  until  morning  to  keep  from  freezing. 
When  daylight  came  the  log  cabin  was  a  wreck,  but  the  men  were  alive  and  ready 
for  a  hunt.  They  found  that  no  elk,  as  had  been  reported  in  the  early  winter, 
were  making  that  grove  their  home.  While  they  got  no  game  they  did  get  some 
valuable  experience  which  they  never  forgot.  They  left  next  morning  westward 
for  Buffalo  Fork  to  hunt  down  that  stream  and  stayed  over  night  at  the  Moll  cabin, 
East  of  where  Burt  is  located.  Covel,  declaring  that  he  had  had  all  the  fun  he 
wanted  in  traveling  with  snow  shoes  in  such  weather,  went  no  further  with  his 
companions. 

Wounding  a  big  buck  was  always  attended  with  danger,  for  it  turned  frequently 
upon  the  hunter  with  a  vengeance  and  with  great  force.  Campbell  and  Ingham 
after  leaving  the  Moll  cabin  that  day  came  to  this  conclusion.  While  bearing  off 
toward  the  lower  end  of  the  timber  on  the  river  above  Mud  creek,  they  saw  foxes 
and  wolves  on  the  prairie  in  different  places,  and  felt  sure  that  large  game 
was  in  the  vicinity.  While  Campbell  was  fixing  his  snow  shoe  a  pair  of  antlers 
was  seen  above  the  bank  of  the  river  about  forty  rods  away.  As  he  had  never  seen 
an  elk,  Ingham  told  him  that  one  was  for  him  (Campbell)  to  kill.  This  so  excited 
him  that  he  could  hardly  get  his  snow  shoe  repaired.  In  his  nervousness  his 
thumbs  were  mixed  up  with  his  fingers  and  his  fingers  were  all  thumbs.  As  they 
started  on  the  elk  paced  down  the  river  on  the  ice  at  a  lively  gait.  The  dog  being 
turned  loose  soon  brought  the  buck  to  bay.  Getting  close  to  him  Campbell  fired. 
The  ball  entering  the  jaw  low  down  made  him  furious  and  he  charged  for  the 
hunter  who  barely  escaped  by  dodging  behind  a  tree  just  as  the  great  antler  struck 
with  tremendous  force.  Campbell  escaped  injury  by  only  a  narrow  margin.  Catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  Ingham  close  by,  the  buck  made  a  furious  charge  for  him,  and 
would  have  done  him  severe  injury  had  not  Ingham  at  that  instant  dodged  behind 
a  small  tree.  The  prisoner  saw  antlers  on  both  sides  of  him  which  he  might  have 
caught  with  his  hands  and  held  until  Campbell  had  fired  the  fatal  shot.  He 
didn't  undertake  that  task,  although  he  enjoyed  hunting  where  there  was  an 
element  of  danger.  Campbell  fired  the  second  time,  the  ball  striking  near  where 
the  first  entered.  The  buck  was  far  from  being  dead,  and  all  the  more  furious. 
Ingham  wanted  Campbell  to  have  the  credit  of  killing  the  buck  and  told  him 
to  fire  again.  This  he  would  not  do,  believing  he  had  fired  his  full  share  of 
times.  As  it  was  getting  late  and  there  was  much  to  do  in  preparing  to  camp, 
Ingham  went  up  close  and  brought  down  the  game  with  a  bullet  from  his 
revolver,  just  as  it  was  about  ready  to  fall.  While  the  elk  was  being  dressed 
the  wolves  and  foxes  began  to  gather  around  and  howled  for  the  meat.  A 
fallen  tree  close  by  had  lodged  in  a  crotch  of  another  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.    Campbell  climbed  up  the  slanting  tree  and  cut  off  small  branches 
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leaving  a  few  inches  near  the  tree  for  hooks.  On  these,  after  climbing  up,  he 
hung  the  quarters.  The  head  and  hide  he  carried  still  farther  up  and  hung  as 
he  supposed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hungry  pests.  While  getting  the  camp  fire 
ready  two  wolves  passed  close  by  and  one  of  them  Ingham  shot,  but  the  pack  still 
hung  around  for  the  feast.  The  wolves  kept  up  a  hideous  howling  all  night, 
and  barked  and  fought  each  other.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  them  at  random 
but  still  they  howled  and  barked.  In  the  morning,  hide,  quarters  and  the  meat 
from  the  head  were  all  gone.  The  pack,  which  included  at  least  one  lynx, 
had  gone  evidently  in  a  circle  taking  turns  in  running  up  the  slanting  tree  and 
grabbing  a  mouthfull  as  they  jumped  at  the  hanging  meat.  These  two  hunters 
were  out  for  big  game  and  were  not  going  to  stop  till  they  got  it ;  so  the  next 
day  they  killed  another  elk  near  Armstrong  Grove  and  then  went  to  the  timber  at 
Mud  lake  in  Emmet  county  where  they  were  overtaken  by  another  storm  which 
kept  them  in  camp  for  one  clay  and  two  nights.  During  the  very  height  of  the 
storm  they  crossed  the  prairie,  some  five  miles,  to  the  West  Branch,  keeping 
linked  together  for  fear  that  separation  might  prove  fatal  to  both.  After  reach- 
ing the  timber  they  camped,  but  did  not  dare  to  sleep  for  fear  of  freezing  to 
death.  Going  from  that  camp  down  .the  river  they  saw  many  elk  trails,  but 
learned  the  Indians  had  slaughtered  all  the  large  game.  As  this  was  only 
about  three  weeks  before  the  Spirit  lake  massacre  they  were  in  a  dangerous 
country. 

There  were  no  elk  herds  ever  seen  in  the  county  after  the  cold  winter  of 
1856-7.  The  deep  snow  starved  most  of  them  out,  and  the  Indians  slaughtered 
the  remainder.  One  lone  straggler  appeared  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  county, 
south  of  Wesley,  on  Prairie  creek,  in  November,  1867,  and  was  killed  after  being 
chased  many  miles  by  a  hunting  party  consisting  of  John  G.  Smith,  Abe  Hill, 
A.  L.  Seeley  and  A.  K.  Kennedy.  With  that  event  elk  chasing  in  Kossuth  ended. 
But  very  few  settlers  coming  to  the  county  after  1855  ever  saw  an  elk,  and 
only  a  few  who  lived  here,  in  1854  and  1855,  took  any  interest  in  hunting  and 
chasing  big  game,  because  of  the  hardships  and  fatigue  connected  with  the 
sport,  especially  in  the  winter.  What  a  few  found  to  be  the  most  enjoyable 
sport,  the  others  would  have  considered  the  hardest  drudgery  if  they  had  been 
taking  a  hand  in  the  hunt. 

The  abundance  of  deer  in  the  early  days  was  somewhat  thinned  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  cold  winter,  but  they  refused  to  become  extinct.  They  multiplied 
rapidly  and  continued  to  be  seen  and  hunted  in  large  numbers  far  into  the  70*s. 
They  presented  a  beautiful  sight  on  the  prairies  in  the  north  part  of  the  county 
where  they  were  little  molested  by  the  settlers  and  their  dogs.  There  are  some 
fine  farms  now  on  their  former  grazing  grounds  in  that  section.  Women,  in  the 
absence  of  their  husbands,  sometimes  managed  to  kill  them.  That  was  the  case 
with  Mrs.  Samuel  Sands  who  lived  by  the  river,  south  of  Bancroft.  During 
the  winter  of  1868  a  terrible  snow  storm  came  when  her  husband  was  absent  and 
when  she  was  out  of  provisions.  Looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  dark  night 
she  observed  a  deer  close  to  the  house  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm.  Out 
of  doors  she  ran  with  the  butcher  knife  in  her  hand  and  then  urged  her  two 
dogs  on  to  the  shivering  beauty.  After  they  had  seized  the  deer  she  ran  up  and 
cut  its  throat.  Necessity  drove  her  to  do  this  courageous  act  in  the  storm.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  family  had  plenty  of  meat  for  some  time. 
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In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  most  deer  grazed  on  the  Prairie  creek 
bottom.  In  fact  no  place  was  a  more  popular  hunting  ground  than  in  that  region. 
Although  they  were  continually  being  chased  and  slaughtered  they  still  made  that 
bottom  their  home  for  years.  They  became  a  nuisance  to  the  settlers  who  located 
in  that  vicinity.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  what  is  now  Prairie  creek  township 
Ray,  Stuart  and  Geo.  Fish  started  their  little  farms,  but  their  crops  were  destroyed 
by  night  by  these  animals.  In  the  morning  they  would  be  gone,  but  with  well 
filled  stomachs.  Later  they  became  more  daring  and  raided  the  corn  fields  in  the 
day  time.  In  the  fall  of  1875,  James  B.  Reed  taught  the  Pelton  school,  and 
from  the  schoolhouse  window  he  frequently  saw  droves  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
going  into  Ray's  corn  field.  Bailey  Burtis,  now  living  at  Lu  Verne,  became  very 
expert  in  killing  them,  by  giving  chase  and  shooting  them  down  through  their 
backs  while  on  horseback. 

The  writer  distinctly  remembers  husking  corn  on  his  father's  farm  in  the 
latter  6o's  while  deer  remained  in  the  field,  on  that  portion  already  harvested. 
They  would  hunt  along  the  rail  fence  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  rider 
was  off  and  then  jump  over.  Near  the  hog  pasture  was  a  low  crib  about  four 
rails  high  which  was  filled  with  corn  for  the  swine.  One  morning  a  big  buck  was 
found  lying  on  top  of  the  corn,  chewing  his  cud.  He  scampered  away  without 
being  molested,  jumped  over  the  fence  and  disappeared.  In  the  fall  of  1870, 
several  parties  from  the  Ridge  settlement,  near  Irvington,  went  up  on  the  high 
land  further  north  to  look  at  the  train  of  flat  cars  on  the  new  Milwaukee  road, 
going  out  and  coming  in.  While  standing  there  they  saw  at  a  distance  some  deer 
apparently  watching  the  same  object.  They  lingered  in  various  sections  of  the 
county  until  civilization  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  remain  any  longer. 

An  occasional  bear  was  known  to  haunt  the  groves  during  the  first  few  years  of 
the  county's  first  settlements,  but  the  cold  winter  also  caused  them  to  disap- 
pear. The  last  known  to  be  seen  or  killed  in  this  region  was  during  the  war  when 
one  was  killed  in  the  northern  part  of  Humboldt  county  and  another  in  Poca- 
hontas. The  big  timber  wolves  left  with  the  bears.  We  still  have  with  us  the 
howling  prairie  wolves,  watching  the  settlers'  sheep  pens,  but  the  timber  wolf  is 
gone.  Foxes  are  now  much  more  scarce  than  wolves.  Many  exciting  chases 
over  the  prairies  have  been  made  after  the  foxes  which  were  numerous  even 
through  war  time.  In  a  chase  after  them  they  would  run  like  a  streak  away 
from  their  holes  when  very  much  crowded,  and  then  suddenly  turn,  and  then 
almost  run  under  the  horses,  as  they  started  back  to  reach  their  holes.  Racing 
them  was  great  fun  for  the  boys  for  many  years,  but  that  sport  has  not  been 
enjoyed  in  the  county  for  a  long  time. 

Local  sports  would  think  they  had  the  exciting  time  of  their  lives  if  they 
could  ride  out  on  the  prairie,  run  down  a  deer,  catch  and  rope  it  with  a  picket 
rope  and  bring  it  home,  as  Robert  J.  Hunt  once  did  in  the  long  ago.  In  chasing 
the  fleet-footed  deer  the  riders  frequently  found  themselves  far  into  other  coun- 
ties, and  sometimes  in  other  states.  In  December.  1870,  Lewis  H.  Smith  and 
his  brother,  John  G.,  started  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  cutter,  for  the 
north  part  of  the  county  in  hopes  of  getting  a  chance  to  kill  some  deer.  As  they 
had  a  good  team  and  the  sleighing  was  fine  they  made  good  time.  Daybreak 
found  them  in  the  Mud  creek  country,  some  four  miles  north  of  where  Ban- 
croft is  located.    They  soon  started  up  some  deer,  shot  at  and  wounded  one 
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of  them.  Before  they  succeeded  in  killing  it  they  were  within  six  miles  of  Blue 
Earth.  They  came  home  the  next  day  in  a  storm,  but  well  pleased  with  their 
trip.  The  last  deer  killed  by  John  G.  Smith  was  in  "Council  Grove,"  just  east 
of  the  Phoenix  hotel  in  Bancroft. 

The  passing  of  the  wild  animal  life,  so  abundant  previous  to  1857,  includes 
that  of  the  beavers  which  were  the  wisest  and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
wild  animals  that  ever  inhabited  this  region.  The  first  settlers  soon  discov- 
ered that  there  was  a  vast  army  of  these  mysterious  workers  scattered  in  col- 
onies along  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  They  made  many  interesting  sights  in 
and  along  the  streams.  The  Buffalo  Fork  and  the  Black  Cat  were  the  favorite 
creeks  where  they  carried  on  extensive  operations  in  constructing  their  dams 
and  colony  homes.  The  Black  Cat  was  alive  with  them,  and  their  dams  ap- 
peared here  and  there  on  the  stream  from  its  mouth  up  towards  its  source  as 
far  as  the  timber  grew.  The  dams  on  the  Buffalo  Fork  were  not  only  numerous, 
but  were  constructed  with  all  the  skill  that  a  modern  engineer  could  devise. 
Nor  did  they  confine  their  operations  to  the  small  streams  alone :  the  river  itself 
was  dammed  in  several  places  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  The  beavers 
worked  in  secret,  for  night  was  the  only  time  when  they  operated.  They  acted 
as  though  they  -did  not  intend  that  man  should  learn  how  they  managed  to  do 
their  work.  When  the  Haggard  surveying  party  camped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Buffalo  Fork,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  the  beavers  made  so  much  racket  that  the 
men  couldn't  sleep,  so  they  quietly  went  and  watched  the  shingle-tailed  ani- 
mals do  their  construction  work  by  moon-light. 

The  beavers  worked  with  an  intelligence  that  is  remarkable.  They  seemed 
to  possess  a  thinking  power  equal  to  the  average  human  being.  All  the  old  set- 
tlers saw  many  trees  which  the  beavers  had  started  to  gnaw  down,  but  which  for 
some  cause  were  still  left  standing.  All  of  these  girdled  trees  leaned  towards 
the  stream,  so  that  if  they  fell  the  tops  would  be  in  the  water  or  close  to  it. 
The  question  naturally  arises  how  did  those  beavers  learn  that  the  trees  leaned 
towards  the  stream?  Did  they  look  up  the  trees  to  determine  that  fact?  or 
did  they  have  to  climb  them  first  to  find  out?  No  philosopher  has  ever  yef  been 
able  to  answer  the  question.  Moreover  they  frequently  cut  more  pieces  from  the 
trees  they  had  gnawed  down  than  they  could  use  to  advantage,,  and  these  pieces 
lay  close  to  the  banks  undisturbed  for  some  time  after  the  first  settlers  came. 
The  surprising  part  of  the  work  thus  done  is  the  fact  that  the  lighter  portion  of 
the  tops  were  in  long  lengths,  while  the  pieces  grew  shorter  and  shorter  as  they 
neared  the  butt  end  of  the  tree.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  did  they  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  handle  the  heavier  portion  of  the  tree 
unless  it  was  cut  in  short  pieces?  Then  again  where  and  how  did  they  learn 
that  principle  of  philosophy  that  a  dam  with  an  arch  bowing  up  stream  is  stronger 
than  one  built  straight  across?  Many  a  dam  in  modern  times  has  been  swept 
away  because  the  engineers  did  not  know  as  much  about  strengthening  it  as 
did  the  beavers  in  doing  that  line  of  work. 

W.  H.  Ingham,  settling  first  near. the  mouth  of  the  Black  Cat  and  then  liv- 
ing later  near  Plum  creek,  had  abundant  opportunity  for  observing  the  work  that 
had  been  done  and  work  that  was  then  being  done  by  the  beavers.  His  curiosity 
being  aroused,  he  spent  considerable  time  in  trying  to  learn  about  the  methods 
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CAPT.  WILLIAM  H.  INGHAM 
(1854) 

President  of  Kossuth  County  State 
Bank.    He  was  captain  of  Com- 
pany A,  Northern  Bonier  Bri- 
gade, which  erected  Fort 
Defiance  at  Estherville 
in  1862  3 


D.  W.  KINO 
(1855) 

Has  lived  longer  in  the  county  than 
any  other  man  except  Captain 
Ingham 


REV.  CHAUNCBY  TAYLOR 
(1856) 

Organizer  of  the  Algona  Congrega- 
tional Church.    For  twenty  years 
he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
promotion  of  religion,  mo- 
rality and  higher 
education 
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employed  by  these  ingenious  dam-builders.  His  own  words  on  the  subject  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  reader  : 

"The  summer  of  1856  was  rather  dry,  so  that  the  water  was  low  in  the  river 
— too  low  for  the  beaver  to  store  away  a  winter's  supply  of  brush  and  small  trees, 
where  it  might  be  gotten  during  the  winter  under  the  ice  and  taken  to  the  din- 
ing room  in  the  bank  above  the  water,  where  the  inner  bark  could  be  gnawed  off 
for  food.  In  order  to  have  a  sufficient  depth  the  neighboring  families — some 
three  in  number — were  ordered  out  to  work  in  making  a  dam,  after  a  fine  selec- 
tion had  been  made  just  below  the  mouth  of  Plum  creek  in  section  17,  96-28. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  how  the  selection  was  made  or  how  the  orders 
were  given ;  but  it  was  a  well  directed  organized  force  under  good  management. 
The  work  was  watched  from  day  to  day  hoping  I  might  get  some  insight  as  to 
their  methods.  At  first  I  noticed  they  had  placed  a  couple  of  ash  trees,  some 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  their  butts  against  opposite  banks  of  the 
river  and  then  swung  their  tops  out  in  the  current  until  they  met.  This  forced 
the  butts  into  the  banks  and  still  left  quite  an  arch  up  the  river.  After  filling 
under  them  and  on  the  tops  with  brush,  stones,  and  mud,  they  floated  down  two 
more  rather  larger  than  the  first  and  placed  them,  and  then  filled  in  with  smaller 
brush,  trees,  mud,  gravel  and  stones.  This  was  kept  up  for  some  three  weeks 
until  the  water  was  raised  from  three  to  four  feet  for  quite  a  distance  up  the 
river,  and  for  half  a  mile  up  the  creek.  The  dam  being  finished,  the  different 
families  began  cutting  brush  during  the  night  and  hauling  the  willows  and  ash 
to  the  river  and  then  sunk  in  some  ten  feet  of  water  where  they  were  fastened 
down  at  the  bottom  in  some  way,  so  that  a  pile  some  twenty  feet  across  at  the 
top,  when  finished,  would  almost  support  me  when  walking  on  it  and  not  cause 
me  to  sink  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  thus  showing  that  it  was  very  com- 
pactly built.  At  that  time  I  was  in  hopes  of  getting  some  insight  as  to  their 
methods  of  communication,  and  so  watched  them  carefully.  They  always  kept 
out  pickets  so  that  at  the  least  sign  of  danger,  a  heavy  stroke  of  the  tail  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  that  I  could  hear  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  given. 
Then  all  sounds  from  the  cutters  and  haulers  ceased  for  some  ten  minutes,  or 
until  a  signal  probably  was  given  to  begin  work  again.  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment several  times  that  brought  out  the  danger  signal,  but  was  unable  to  find 
out  how  they  were  ordered  to  begin  their  work  again.  Possibly  the  signal  might 
have  been  slight  taps  on  the  water  that  I  could  not  hear." 

The  fur  of  the  beaver  being  valuable  and  always  in  demand,  the  trappers 

did  an  extensive  business  in  obtaining  and  selling  the  skins  even  long  before 

the  first  settlers  arrived.  There  are  no  means  of  knowing  when  they  first  began 

to  set  their  traps  in  this  county.   They  wickedly  pierced  the  beaver  lodges  with 

their  long,  sharp  spears  and  fastened  the  little  prisoner  so  that  it  could  be  secured. 

Many  were  captured  in  this  manner.   Some  of  the  early  settlers  also  did  a  paying 

business  trafficking  in  beaver  skins.   From  one  trapper,  Mr.  Ingham  bought  $700 

worth  that  had  been  caught  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries.    Other  parties  also 

dealt  in  furs  but  on  a  smaller  scale.   The  early  settlers  over  on  the  West  Fork 

did  as  thriving  a  business  as  was  carried  on  in  this  county.    Dwight  G.  Mc- 

Carty  in  his  history  of  Palo  Alto  county  says  that  Ned  Mahan  made  $75  in  one 

day  trapping.    Many  of  the  beavers  must  have  perished  during  the  winter  of 

1856-7  when  the  ice  on  the  streams  froze  to  the  bottom  so  that  they  could  not 
Tot  1— 1 1 
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swim  out  and  get  the  bark  they  had  fastened  down  at  the  bottom  of  their 
dams.  There  was  a  noticeable  absence  of  these  intelligent  animals  after  that 
time. 

THE  FEATHERED  CAME 

Those  settlers  who  have  become  residents  during  the  last  forty  years  have  but 
little  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  feathered  game  that  once  was  to  be  found  in  the 
county.  Prairie  chickens  were  everywhere  and  could  easily  be  killed  by  any 
boy  who  could  properly  handle  a  shot  gun.  Their  nests  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer were  to  be  found  all  over  the  prairies.  Sometimes  when  the  old  grass  was 
burned  off  a  tract,  the  ground  would  be  dotted  thickly  with  these  nests.  At 
every  cabin  and  every  shanty  fried  chicken  was  served  as  often  as  desired.  The 
disappearance  of  the  prairie  chickens  was  so  gradual  that  no  one  can  name  the 
time  when  they  first  ceased  to  be  quite  plentiful. 

The  day  of  sandhill  cranes  is  past  and  gone.  What  a  sight  they  were' 
Out  on  the  ridges  and  knolls  they  could  almost  always  be  seen  in  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall  dancing  in  a  circle  or  jumping  up  and  down  while  they  flapped 
their  wings.  They  were  sometimes  killed,  but  it  took  an  experienced  hunter 
to  do  it.  It  was  seldom  that  one  could  creep  near  enough  to  them  to  inflict  any 
damage  with  a  rifle.  While  flapping  their  wings  and  going  through  with  their 
antics,  they  were  frequently  mistaken  for  Indians  in  the  early  days.  Old  Luther 
Bullis  nearly  paralyzed  the  whole  Irvington  community  in  the  spring  of  1857, 
by  reporting  that  a  band  of  Sioux  was  approaching.  He  was  mistaken.  The  foe 
was  simply  sandhill  cranes.  Referring  to  this  incident,  L.  L.  Treat,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  old  Irvington,  but  now  living  at  Webster  City,  says  he  would  like 
to  meet  the  shade  of  that  man  Bullis  who  passed  in  his  checks  a  long  time  ago, 
but  who  "slunk  the  chills  up  and  down  the  backs  of  many  and  nearly  depopulated 
the  whole  country  by  reporting,  he  had  seen  a  whole  regiment  of  Indians  with 
their  guns  shouldered,  not  far  from  Algona." 

Long  billed  snipes,  short  billed  snipes,  pelicans,  eagles  and  thunder  pumpers, 
where  are  they?  There  is  no  feeling  of  sadness  that  they  have  taken  their  de- 
parture. They  were  here,  no  doubt  to  help  make  up  the  frontier  conditions  so 
that  enjoyment  could  be  all  the  more  appreciated  when  a  better  civilization  ap- 
peared. The  driver  of  the  breaking  team  now  can  perform  his  duty  and  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  hideous  sounds  of  the  snipe's  squall. 

The  testimony  of  an  experienced  hunter,  as  to  the  great  abundance  of  the 
feathered  game  at  one  time  in  this  region,  will  be  interesting  and  satisfactory 
evidence.  John  G.  Smith  became  a  resident  of  the  county  in  1866,  and  knows 
of  the  large  quantity  of  game  there  was  then  and  for  several  years  later.  Here 
is  what  he  gave  to  the  press  for  publication,  on  that  subject  in  1904: 

"I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  knew  of  a  country  like  Kossuth  county  forty 
years  ago  I  would  go  there.  Kossuth  county  might  not  have  looked  to  me  at  the 
present  time  as  it  did  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  I  was  young.  The 
country  was  new.  The  river  was  full  of  fish.  Large  and  small  game  were  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  county.  One  found  no  wire  fences  or  deep  ditches 
in  his  pathway.  There  was  an  air  of  freedom  wherever  one  went.  When  we 
traveled  over  the  vast  prairies  we  were  glad  to  come  across  a  large  slough  where 
the  wild  geese,  cranes  and  ducks  made  their  spring,  summer  and  autumn  homes. 
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In  the  slough  grass  we  would  see  the  deer  and  elk  beds  and  perhaps  a  deer  or 
elk  would  jump  up  and  run  over  the  wild  prairies;  the  wild  fowl  would  fly 
and  scream  and  the  commotion  made  by  the  wild  game  would  cause  the  blood  to 
rush  through  one's  veins  and  create  an  excitement  that  was  very  pleasant  to 
one  that  was  fond  of  the  chase  or  of  shooting  the  wild  fowl. 

"I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  better  'game  country*  than  Kossuth 
county  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  while  near  any  stream  could  be  found  otter, 
beaver,  mink  and  muskrats.  Plenty  of  coons  and  some  fishers  ran  wild  in  the 
timber.  Forty  years  ago,  I  believe,  there  were  ten  thousand  wild  geese  nests 
in  Kossuth  county.  Allowing  four  young  ones  to  each  nest,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  a  small  estimate,  there  would  be  forty  thousand  young  geese  reared 
in  the  county.  At  the  same  time  there  were  ten  times  as  many  wild  ducks  nested 
in  the  county  as  wild  geese.  It  must  have  taken  many  tons  of  food  to  keep  all 
these  wild  fowl.  Thousands  of  sandhill  and  whooping  crane  bred  here  every 
year.  I  think  I  have  seen  five  thousand  cranes  in  one  day.  The  whooping  crane 
was  a  very  beautiful  bird,  pure  white  except  the  black  wing  tips,  large  and  stately, 
some  of  them  standing  over  six  feet  in  height;  they  would  weigh  when  full 
grown  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  Once  when  hunting  down  on  the  ridge 
about  five  miles  southeast  of  Algona  I  crept  through  the  long  grass  on  to  a  pair 
of  whooping  cranes,  and  when  I  got  up  to  shoot  I  was  so  near  them  that  I  could 
almost  touch  them  with  my  gun.  They  were  taller  than  I  was,  and  when  I  first 
got  up  they  were  inclined  to  fight,  but  thought  better  of  it  and  started  to  fly. 
When  they  got  a  fair  distance  from  me  I  killed  them  both.  If  they  had  fought 
me  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  had  very  serious  trouble.  One  of  them  stood  six 
feet  and  four  inches  high  and  was  the  largest  one  I  have  ever  killed.  Out  of 
over  a  hundred  whooping  cranes  that  I  have  killed  there  were  but  few  that  were 
under  five  feet  in  height.  The  sandhills  are  still  quite  plenty  in  the  spring,  but 
the  whooping  crane  are  seldom  seen  here. 

"Thirty  years  ago  there  were  thousands  of  canvas  back  ducks  to  be  found  in 
northwestern  Iowa.  The  wild  celery  grew  in  almost  every  lake.  There  is  no 
food  that  the  wild  ducks  like  so  well.  The  celery  and  wild  rice  gave  the  wild 
ducks  a  very  fine  flavor.  The  northwest  Iowa  ducks  were  considered  the  best  for 
the  table  of  any  wild  ducks  to  be  found  in  any  country.  The  new  settlers  of 
Iowa  have  but  a  little  idea  of  the  number  of  wild  ducks  that  were  here  years 
ago.  I  believe  I  have  seen  ten  thousand  canvas  back  ducks  in  Elbow  lake  at 
one  time.  At  the  same  time  there  were  more  red  heads  and  blue  bills  in  the 
lakes  than  canvas  backs.  The  noise  of  the  ducks'  wings  would  at  times  sound  like 
thunder. 

"The  'prairie  chickens'  that  were  so  plentiful  years  ago  will  soon  be  things 
of  the  past.  Their  breeding  places  are  all  destroyed  and  they  have  had  to  go 
west.  The  first  years  I  was  here,  my  old  pointer  dog,  Mark,  was  the  only  chicken 
dog  in  the  county.  He  was  everyone's  friend  and  would  hunt  with  any  one 
that  carried  a  gun.  One  morning,  when  going  to  town,  as  I  passed  the  Meth- 
odist minister's  house,  I  saw  the  minister's  wife  feeding  Mark.  She  told  me 
she  wanted  Mark  taken  good  care  of,  as  he  furnished  prairie  chickens  for  the 
whole  town.  I  could  go  out  and  in  three  or  four  hours'  time  kill  forty  or  fifty 
chickens. 

"There  have  been  but  few  wild  geese  bred  here  in  the  past  ten  years.   We  see 
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them  when  they  make  their  spring  and  fall  flights,  and  many  of  them  stop 
in  the  fields  to  feed.  The  cultivation  of  the  lands  has  destroyed  their  breeding 
places  and  they  are  obliged  to  seek  other  homes.  Quite  a  good  many  wild  ducks 
still  breed  here.  The  day  will  soon  come  when  the  sloughs  will  be  drained  and 
we  shall  have  but  few  wild  ducks  with  us." 

THE  DREADED  RATTLESNAKE 

There  are  those  yet  living  in  the  county  who  vividly  remember  how  numer- 
ous the  dreaded  rattlesnakes  were  in  the  early  days.  They  were  to  be  found 
in  the  most  unexpected  places  and  at  the  most  unexpected  times.  They  were 
thick  in  the  tall  grass  on  the  low  lands  and  in  the  short  grass  on  the  ridges  and 
hills.  The  "bell  wether"  heading  a  flock  of  sheep,  on  discovering  the  presence  of 
a  rattler,  would  jump  over  it  and  the  others  would  do  the  same  as  though 
jumping  over  a  pair  of  bars.  Dogs  soon  learned  never  to  attack  them  when  curled 
up,  but  to  wait  until  the  snakes  were  stretched  out  full  length.  A  rattler  never 
bites,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  strikes  so  as  to  make  the  poisoned  fangs 
in  its  upper  jaw  pierce  its  victim.  Hay  loaders  frequently  found  them  on  the 
load  under  their  feet,  and  the  pitchers  often  had  them  drop  from  the  up-lifted 
forkful  and  land  entirely  too  close  for  comfort.  Harvesters  always  feared 
them  when  taking  up  a  sheaf  to  bind,  for  they  never  knew  when  their  right  hands 
would  touch  them  as  they  stooped  to  pick  up  the  sheaves.  The  writer  once  turned 
up  a  baker's  dozen  when  breaking  up  some  sod  in  a  low  place  just  east  of  his 
father's  farm  home.  There  were  four  old  ones  and  nine  young.  At  another 
time  he  was  plowing  corn  barefooted,  and  when  turning  the  horse  at  the  end 
of  the  row,  he  heard  the  familiar  rattle  not  far  away.  Going  back  about  fifteen 
feet,  he  saw  the  snake  in  a  hill  of  corn  and  the  print  of  his  right  foot  within  six 
inches  of  where  the  reptile  was  curled  up  and  shooting  out  his  forked  tongue 
like  streaks  of  fire.  After  killing  the  snake  he  went  to  the  house,  put  on  his 
boots  and  never  again  was  known  to  plow  corn  in  his  bare  feet.  Although, 
cattle,  horses  and  dogs  were  frequently  struck  by  the  rattlers,  the  writer  can- 
not now  remember  of  but  two  persons  who  were  struck  by  them.  Den  Paine 
was  struck  by  one  and  his  father  saved  his  life  by  sucking  out  the  poison  before 
it  entered  his  system.  Geo.  Dunton  was  struck,  and  after  being  brought  to 
town  nearly  died  while  having  all  the  medical  attendance  possible.  Present  day 
settlers  often  ask  why  there  are  so  few  such  deadly  snakes  in  the  county  now 
when  they  were  so  numerous  in  early  days.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  is  the 
fact  that  the  unwritten  law  of  the  settlements  in  those  days  permitted  no  one 
to  discover  a  rattler  and  allow  it  to  escape.  It  was  considered  an  offense,  at 
least  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  not  to  kill  one  at  all  hazards  when  once 
located.  Boys  have  been  known  to  get  off  their  horses,  take  them  by  the  fore- 
tops  with  their  left  hands  and  then  beat  the  snakes  to  death  with  the  bridles. 
This  practice  was  strictly  adhered  to  for  a  long  term  of  years  and  no  doubt 
had  much  to  do  with  thinning  out  the  rattlers. 

Many  stories  about  narrow  escapes  from  these  snakes  went  floating  around 
the  settlements,  but  most  of  them  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  One  was  told 
over  and  over  again  of  how  young  John  Fox,  of  Algona,  in  starting  a  fire  one 
morning  in  the  cook  stove,  put  his  hand  in  the  ashes  in  front  and  touched  a  big 
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rattler  which  instantly  wound  itself  around  his  forearm.  This  story  has  made 
the  cold  chills  run  down  the  backs  of  the  members  of  family  circles  when  re- 
minded of  John's  snake  experience.  When  asked  about  the  truth  of  the  story, 
a  few  years  ago,  John  told  the  writer  that  it  was  all  a  hoax.  He  said  that  he 
never  had  any  such  experience  and  did  not  know  of  anyone  who  ever  found  a 
snake  in  the  ashes  in  the  stove. 

FAMILIAR  OLD-TIME  NAMES 

During  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  following  the  establishment  of  the  first  set- 
tlements, all  were  familiar  with  the  names  of  certain  places  which  are  unknown 
to  the  settlers  of  recent  years.  Johnson's  Point  was  the  name  of  the  grove  in 
the  northern  part  of  Humboldt  county  and  some  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of 
Irvington.  It  was  named  after  two  early  settlers— Michael  and  John  John- 
son. Later  the  grove  was  called  Miner's  Point  after  Harlow  Miner.  Owl  lake, 
a  few  miles  east  was  well  known  to  all  the  old-time  residents.  They  also  were 
well  informed  as  to  Skunk  grove,  an  early-day  stopping  place,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Webster  City.  North  of  that  town  there  lived  on  the  Boone  river  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Okerson  who  kept  travelers  over  night.  So  many  were  acquainted 
with  him  that  he  almost  seemed  to  belong  to  this  community.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  hears  his  name  mentioned  in  these  days.  Buffalo  grove  and  Upper  grove, 
both  in  Hancock  county,  were  referred  to  with  great  frequency  as  was  also 
McKnight's  Point  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Pocahontas  county.  "The  head 
waters  of  the  Boone"  was  an  expression  often  used  when  referring  to  the  flat 
country  lying  east  of  Kossuth.  The  Big  Brush  country  included  the  region 
where  Forest  City  is  located.  The  half-way  house  was  the  Richards  home  be- 
tween Dakota  City  and  Lotts  creek.  There  the  carriers  of  the  mail  between 
Algona  and  Fort  Dodge  got  their  dinners  and  sometimes  changed  horses.  Liberty, 
in  Wright  county,  has  become  Goldfield,  and  Luni  gave  way  to  Renwick  which 
was  built  up  in  that  vicinity.  The  once  well-known  Packard  settlement —near 
old  Luni,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  called  by  that  name.  The  Irish  colony 
and  Soda  Bar  are  names  suggesting  early  days  in  Palo  Alto — names  familiar  to 
the  settlers  here  of  that  period.  The  Hand  settlement  in  Humboldt  county  was 
referred  to  more  often,  perhaps,  than  was  any  other  settlement  outside  of  this 
county. 

The  word  "point"  as  applied  to  a  body  of  timber  suggests  days  of  1855, 
so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned.  The  only  grove  well  known  by  that  term 
was  Purcell's  Point,  in  Irvington,  named  after  Reuben  Purcell,  a  settler  of  that 
year.  That  grove,  however,  is  still  ocasionally  called  by  that  name  by  the  old 
settlers.  After  the  town  site  of  Algona  was  surveyed  in  1856,  the  term  "Call's 
grove"  went  out  of  use.  The  grove  on  section  24,  in  Union  township,  was  first 
referred  to  as  Ingham's  claim,  but  after  he  had  sold  his  interest  to  Reibhoff, 
Schenck  and  the  two  Moores  it  became  widely  known  as  the  Reibhoff  grove. 
After  Craw  sold  his  claim-right  to  the  grove  on  section  20,  in  Plum  Creek,  it 
was  referred  to  by  many  as  the  Ingham  timber.  The  groves  in  Irvington  were 
known  as  the  Wright  timber,  the  Robison  timber,  the  Wiltfong  timber,  the 
Crocket  timber  and  Malachi  Clark's  woods.  The  Indian  ford  was  a  crossing  at 
the  river  about  a  mile  north  of  Irvington.   It  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
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much  used- at  the  time  the  earliest  settlers  discovered  it.  Inkpadutah  with  his 
band  crossed  over  this  ford  when  he  changed  the  location  of  his  village  in  1855, 
from  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the  east  side.  That  old-time  crossing  is  sel- 
dom referred  to  now  as  the  Indian  ford.  Old  Mike  Smith,  Young  Mike  Smith, 
Old  Crockett.  Young  Crockett.  Dutch  Henry.  Badger  Easton,  Devil  King.  Ox 
Hallet,  Horse  Hallet.  Big  foot  Foster.  Government  Foster,  Sweet  breath  Foster, 
Stinking  breath  Foster,  Sawmill  Foster,  Squealing  Hodge,  Monkey  Leland  and 
Scum-eyed  Smith  were  names  by  which  certain  well-known  citizens  were  called 
in  the  early  days  of  the  county.  Xone  of  them  are  residents  now.  It  is  known 
that  death  has  claimed  the  most  of  them. 

PIONEER  ANECDOTES 

While  there  are  those  who  are  yearning  to  hear  the  songs  that  never  die, 
there  are  also  those  who  have  a  fondness  for  recalling  events  in  their  experience 
that  occurred  in  the  long  ago.  In  hearing  the  one  or  recalling  the  other,  associa- 
tions of  a  hallowed  nature  pass  in  review  before  the  mind  and  cause  the  heart 
to  be  filled  with  feelings  of  gratification.  The  memory  clings  tenderly  even  to 
incidents  of  a  humorous  nature,  that  transpired  at  a  period  when  conditions 
were  materially  different  from  those  of  the  present  age.  The  stories  of  such 
incidents,  occurring  in  the  early  settlements  of  a  country,  live  longer  than  those 
based  upon  similar  events  which  happened  in  later  years.  This  becomes  evident 
from  the  fact  that  when  there  are  but  few  people  in  a  community  humorous  events 
are  related  in  story  more  often,  and  are  thus  better  fastened  upon  the  memory 
than  if  the  events  had  transpired  when  the  community  was  more  populous  and 
more  incidents  of  that  nature  were  occurring. 

The  joke-incidents  of  early  Kossuth  have  their  legitimate  place  on  the  pages 
of  history  as  do  the  Greek  and  Roman  legends  which  form  an  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  those  countries.  They  constitute  the  "memory  string" 
by  which  the  names  of  pioneers  and  their  peculiarities  are  enabled  to  be  re- 
called and  by  which  the  past,  with  its  mingled  pleasures  and  privations,  can  be 
reviewed  like  a  panorama  of  scenes  which  have  long  since  disappeared.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  these  stories  familiar  to  the  settlers  during  or  before  the  war. 

Rev.  D.  S.  McComb  was  one  of  the  early-day  preachers  who  used  to  conduct 
religious  services  at  Algona  and  at  Irvington.  He  was  well  educated  and  sincere 
in  his  work  but  had  no  personal  pride  about  his  attire.  He  was  a  slave  to 
tobacco  which  he  chewed  lavishly,  both  out  of  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  which 
brought  him  disrespect.  His  peculiar  tone  of  voice  made  him  an  easy  target 
for  all  the  jokers  in  the  community,  especially  at  Irvington,  where  the  boys 
feasted  with  delight  in  playing  pranks  on  innocent  victims  who  possessed  strange 
peculiarities.  One  day  while  he  was  conducting  services  at  that  place  in  the 
old  town  hall.  Tommy  Clark,  who  was  up  to  such  tricks,  got  a  long  pry  pole 
and  ran  it  under  the  southeast  corner  of  the  building.  After  placing  a  fulcrum 
under  it  near  the  hall  he  mounted  the  other  end.  "teetering"  preacher  and  con- 
gregation while  the  building  squeaked.  The  giggle  that  followed  was  by  no 
means  smothered.  After  the  preacher  had  been  sufficiently  rocked  for  a  while 
he  remarked  in  his  sing-song  style :  "When  I  entered  the  hall  to  day  I  noticed 
the  devil  in  Tommy  Clark"s  eye." 
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As  he  could  not  sing  he  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  someone  to  lead 
in  the  music.  This  furnished  a  source  of  amusement  frequently.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  while  he  was  conducting  services  at  this  same  old  hall,  a  load  of  young 
people  drove  up  with  a  yoke  of  cattle,  which  were  turned  out  to  graze  while 
the  meeting  was  going  on.  Presently  one  of  the  oxen  getting  loose  from  the 
yoke  started  for  home  across  the  prairie.  The  young  driver  noticing  this  per- 
formance through  the  window  started  for  the  door  on  a  run.  Before  he  reached 
it  the  preacher  gave  him  this  well-remembered  advice,  "Better  let  John  go  after 
that  ox,  I  want  you  here  to  start  the  tune.''  That  settled  it.  John  went  but 
Frank  (?)  didn't. 

Malachi  Clark  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Irvington  township,  living 
on  what  is  now  the  John  Gaffney  farm.  He  was  a  droll  fellow  from  North 
Carolina,  and  had  brought  all  his  southern  peculiarities  along  with  him.  He 
was  a  good  old  man  but  used  singular  expressions  and  did  things  in  an  odd 
manner.  Many  stories  floated  through  the  community  relating  to  him.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  which  is  now  remembered  is  the  one  about  his  experience 
with  Ned  and  Berry,  when  they  turned  the  yoke.  Anyone  who  sees  for  the 
first  time  an  ox-team  perform  this  trick  gets  the  mysterious  surprise  of  his  life. 
To  understand  how  they  do  it  has  puzzled  even  those  who  have  seen  it  done 
many  times.  The  cattle  put  their  noses  close  together  while  their  heads  are 
down ;  then  widening  out  behind  as  they  give  a  peculiar  twist  to  their  necks, 
the  oxen  not  only  changed  places  but  they  end  the  performance  by  heading  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  way  they  were  standing  before  the  trick  was 
begun.  Furthermore  the  yoke  turns  up  side  down  and  gets  under  their  throats 
and  is  held  in  place  by  the  bows  over  their  necks.  If  they  are  hitched  to  any 
vehicle  which  has  a  tongue  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish  this  puzzle. 

As  the  story  goes  Malachi  was  plowing  one  day  along  the  edge  of  the  timber 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  while  his  son  was  chopping  in  the  timber  not  far  away. 
All  went  well  until  the  plow  struck  a  red  root  and  the  driver  went  over  the 
plow  handles.  The  steers  then  backing  up  a  trifle  turned  the  yoke,  and  Malachi 
after  viewing  the  situation  ran  to  the  fence  and  after  mounting  the  top  rail 
informed  his  son  in  a  loud  voice  in  this  way  about  the  strange  predicament: 
"Holy  Jerusalem!  son  Thomas  come  here.  The  off  ox  is  on  the  near  side,  the 
near  ox  is  on  the  off  side,  the  yoke  is  up  side  down,  the  chain  is  wrapped 
around  the  yoke,  the  ring  is  sticking  up  in  the  air  and  the  steers  are  hitched 
up  backwards.    Run  here  quick  with  the  handspike." 

Levi  Maxwell  and  wife  were  1854  settlers  over  on  the  Cresco  side  and  lived 
in  their  little  log  hut  on  the  edge  of  the  timber  where  the  old  Robe  house  stands. 
They  were  pioneers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  before  coming  here,  the 
latter  being  a  Kentuckian.  They  were  used  to  mingling  with  the  Indians  and 
generally  knew  how  to  handle  them.  One  dark  night,  soon  after  they  came,  a 
solitary  Sioux,  appeared  at  the  cabin  and  wanted  to  stay  all  night.  They  hesi- 
tated about  complying  with  his  wishes  but  thought  it  decidedly  unwise  to  turn 
him  away.  A  pallet  was  finally  made  for  him  in  one  corner  of  the  room  on 
the  puncheon  floor.  He  was  told  to  lie  there  and  keep  quiet  until  morning. 
Now  Levi  had  a  big  pet  cat  which  had  the  habit  of  coming  in  and  going  out 
of  a  hole  in  the  puncheon  door  at  its  pleasure.  He  also  had  the  habit  of  sleep- 
ing just  where  Mr.  Indian  was  dozing  that  night.    Coming  in  and  finding  a 
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bunch  of.  red  humanity  rolled  up  in  its  corner,  it  evidently  determined  not  to 
deviate  from  its  usual  custom.  Thomas  Cat  began  the  assault.  Then  the  Max- 
well family  heard  a  terrible  yell,  a  whoop  and  a  jabbering  of  unintelligible 
language  as  the  wandering  Sioux  plunged  through  the  door  and  disappeared 
in  the  dark. 

H.  C.  Kellogg  was  the  proprietor  of  the  townsite  of  Cresco.  He  had  two 
well  known  sons  in  the  army — Elias  and  Charley.  During  the  time  they  were 
in  the  service,  he  used  to  come  over  to  Algona  frequently,  and  when  he  came 
he  always  had  some  good  news  to  tell  concerning  his  sons  of  whom  he  was 
especially  proud.  One  day  while  up  town  he  was  very  much  elated,  as  he  said, 
over  the  intelligence  that  Elias  had  been  promoted.  On  being  questioned  as 
to  what  office  his  son  had  been  elevated,  he  said,  "I  don't  exactly  remember,  but 
its  colonel  or  corporal  or  something  like  that." 

Old  Luther  Bullis  used  to  bach  it  in  his  shanty  on  what  is  now  D.  W. 
King's  east  quarter  section.  He  kept  himself  amused  by  playing  the  fiddle  and 
bragging  about  old  Marg,  his  wonderful  bay  mare.  But  he  had  other  lines  of 
amusement,  one  of  which  was  to  teach  his  pet  beaver  curious  stunts.  This  little 
shingle-tailed  pet  was  always  securely  tied  to  one  of  the  legs  of  the  bedstead 
at  night  for  safe  keeping.  One  night  it  performed  a  stunt  that  was  not  on  the 
regular  program.  It  simply  gnawed  off  one  of  the  legs  of  the  bedstead  and 
then  down  came  Luther  bed  and  all.    Dickory,  dickory,  dock. 

Riley  Mason  was  the  sole  Irvington  landlord  during  the  early  years  of  the 
war.  He  persisted  in  using  the  word  "heft"  for  lift.  Now  Riley  had  several 
girls,  all  of  whom  were  fat  and  chunky,  and  of  all  of  whom  he  was  very  proud. 
Their  unusual  amount  of  adipose  tissue  seemed  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
father  to  such  an  extent  that  he  couldn't  refrain  from  boasting  about  their 
weight  wherever  he  went  in  the  community.  He  frequently  invited  the  boys 
to  his  house  to  "heft"  Sophia,  to  see  how  much  she  had  gained.  The  boys, 
Strange  to  say,  were  not  at  all  backward  in  accepting  the  invitation. 

Doctor  Armstrong  in  teaching  used  to  make  sentences  for  his  younger  pupils 
to  spell  as  a  part  of  the  recitation.  In  the  winter  of  1860-1,  he  had  a  red 
headed,  stubborn  boy  in  his  Ridge  school  by  the  name  of  John  Knouf.  One 
day  the  teacher  gave  him  to  spell  the  words  "Lazy  John  Knouf."  But  John 
balked  and  refused  to  proceed.  It  was  then  a  test  case  to  see  which  was  the 
boss,  the  teacher  or  the  pupil.  After  John  had  received  a  little  larruping  with 
a  piece  of  bark  he  said  "Let  me  go  and  then  I'll  spell  it."  Then  on  being  re- 
leased he  shouted  with  great  defiance  "L-a-z-y-D-o-c-k-A-r-m-s-t-r-o-n-g."  Scenes 
still  more  interesting  followed. 

The  Irvington  Juvenile  cornet  band  was  the  first  band  of  any  kind  ever 
organized  in  the  county.  The  performers  were  of  course  amateurs,  but  the 
organization  paved  the  way  for  a  better  band  at  the  county  seat,  a  year  or  two 
later.  Many  jokes  about  that  pioneer  band  have  been  told  over  and  over  again. 
Some  of  them  were  partly  founded  on  fact,  but  most  of  them  were  made  up 
out  of  whole  cloth.  Here  are  some  of  them:  Addison  Fisher  was  always  able 
to  tell  when  Yankee  Doodle  was  being  played  by  listening  to  the  beat  of  the 
bass  drum.  Some  one  stuffed  a  wad  of  cotton  in  one  of  the  horns  and  the 
player  didn't  find  it  out  till  he  was  told  about  it  an  hour  later.  The  rats  in  all 
the  straw  stables  in  the  township  left  on  the  run  when  the  band  began  to  play. 
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At  a  fourth  of  July  celebration  the  boys  were  asked  to  play  Yankee  Doodle,  but 
they  replied  that  they  had  just  played  it  for  the  sixth  time  that  day.  About  the 
best  one  told  was  the  one  about  the  performer  on  the  tuba  having  a  boy  put  his 
ear  near  the  bell  of  the  instrument  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  sound  was 
being  made.  These  stories  and  a  dozen  others  of  a  similar  nature  are  fre- 
quently heard  by  the  jokers  after  nearly  forty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
first  band  organization  was  formed. 

Kinsey  Carlon  was  one  of  the  sturdy  farmers  of  the  Irvington  community. 
For  years  he  and  Doctor  Armstrong  were  good  friends  as  well  as  near  neighbors. 
One  winter  while  the  latter  was  in  Des  Moines  he  sent  a  telegram  to  someone 
in  Algona.  Kinsey  happened  to  be  at  the  county  seat  when  the  telegram  came, 
and  on  being  shown  the  message  exclaimed,  "That's  not  from  Dawk  for  I  know 
that  it  is  not  his  writing." 

Old  Badger  Easton,  who  used  to  come  out  of  his  cave  across  the  river  south 
of  Algona  to  peddle  whiskey,  was  a  regular  Johnny  Bull  orator  when  he  got 
well  started.  On  one  occasion  he  was  addressing  an  audience  at  the  Algona 
town  hall  on  the  subject  of  issuing  bonds  for  some  proposed  project,  and  in 
doing  so  became  very  demonstrative  in  his  gestures.  The  spectators  began  to 
giggle  when  they  caught  sight  of  a  whiskey  bottle  in  his  hip  pocket,  which  came 
to  view  as  the  tail  of  his  threadbare  Prince  Albert  parted  when  he  bent  for- 
ward to  give  his  remarks  greater  force.  The  giggle  suddenly  became  a  general 
laughter  when  the  stopper  came  out  and  the  famous  Kentucky  brand  of  Old 
Rye  began  running  down  his  trousers.  He  was  the  same  old  peculiar  English- 
man who  came  to  the  Jacob  Wright  cabin  in  the  summer  of  1855  and  remained 
for  supper.  He  stowed  away  victuals  in  such  quantities  that  the  family  were 
amazed.  He  called  for  coffee,  one  cup  after  the  other,  till  a  new  supply  had 
to  be  made.  Finally  that  was  about  exhausted  and  the  coffee  pot  was  filled 
with  cold  water.  On  taking  a  swallow  of  the  weak  mixture  he  said 
with  much  emphasis,  "I  want  my  coffee  'ot."  The  daughter,  Minerva,  (Mrs. 
Charles  Harvey)  who  was  waiting  on  the  table  told  him  with  just  as  much  em- 
phasis that  he  could  have  no  more  coffee  that  night  either  'ot  or  cold. 

Over  on  the  Boone  river,  at  Luni,  there  existed  before  the  war  what  was 
known  as  the  Packard  settlement.  Among  the  men  of  that  neighborhood  were 
Cyrene,  Art,  Charley  and  Inrank  Packard  and  several  others  of  that  name. 
They  were  a  jolly  crowd  and  lived  in  a  happy-go-easy  manner.  They  kept 
lodgers  frequently  and  proved  to  be  very  entertaining  landlords.  They  were 
great  on  jokes,  relishing  them  even  when  they  were  the  victims.  They  could 
fiddle,  dance,  sing  and  do  numerous  interesting  stunts  whenever  occasion  pro- 
duced the  opportunity.  For  many  years  the  early  settlers  of  this  county  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  grist  mill  at  Belmond  used  to  make  that  settle- 
ment their  regular  stopping  place.  One  cold  winter's  morning  before  the  war, 
three  substantial  farmers  of  Irvington  township  started  for  the  old  Belmond 
mill  with  their  grists  and  snow  shovels.  The  next  day  three  of  the  Packards 
brought  their  machine  over  into  the  Irvington  community  to  do  several  jobs 
of  threshing.  In  a  short  time  they  started  a  sensation  that  fairly  rocked  the 
township,  and  one  that  took  many  days  before  normal  conditions  could  be  re- 
stored. They  declared  that  W.  T.  Crockett,  Riley  Mason  and  Albe  Fife  on  their 
way  to  mill  had  imbibed  so  much  whiskey  that  it  made  them  beastly  drunk  and 
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that  they  were  acting  like  rowdies  of  the  lowest  class.  The  Packards  went 
on  to  say  that  on  their  return  from  a  dance,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they 
first  found  Crockett  trying  to  pull  a  stump  out  of  the  bank,  and  yelling  like  an 
idiot.  Nearer  the  house  they  declared  they  had  seen  Fife,  with  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  in  each  hand,  standing  on  a  rail  fence  making  a  political  speech.  As 
for  Mason  they  had  found  him  in  the  hog  pen  between  two  fat  porkers  swearing 
like  a  pirate.  Now  as  Crockett  had  never  been  known  to  drink  liquor,  and 
Mason  was  a  prominent  pillar  in  the  Baptist  church,  the  story  traveled  with 
such  rapidity  that  when  the  three  teamsters  returned  home,  a  few  days  later, 
they  were  given  a  cold  reception  by  their  friends  and  a  storm  of  abuse  by  their 
families.  Even  after  the  Boone  river  parties  had  confessed  that  the  story  was 
a  fake,  many  persisted  in  asserting  that  they  believed  the  first  story  to  be  the 
correct  one.  It  later  developed  that  the  three  teamsters  on  their  way  to  miil 
had  reached  the  Packard  settlement  after  dusk.  They  found  no  one  at  home, 
for  all  had  gone  to  a  social  dance.  The  doors  being  unlocked  they  went  in  and 
dozed  by  the  fire  till  the  dancers  returned,  along  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. After  breakfast,  the  Packards  on  starting  for  Irvington  remarked  that 
they  could  easily  fix  up  a  nice  story  about  their  house  being  entered  at  night 
without  their  permission,  and  have  some  fun  when  they  reached  the  "east  fork." 
Fife  in  reply  to  this  remark  told  them  not  to  start  a  story  unless  it  was  as  big 
as  they  could  possibly  manufacture.  In  complying  with  his  request  the  thresh- 
ers set  the  story  afloat. 

Before  D.  W.  King  realized  that  it  is  not  well  for  man  to  dwell  alone,  he 
spent  many  lonesome  hours  in  his  little  cabin  home,  with  no  companion  except 
his  faithful  dog.  One  evening  the  dog  saw  a  face  against  the  window  pane 
and  sprang  with  great  force  to  drive  away  the  impudent  intruder.  He  barked 
and  growled  and  refused  to  be  quieted.  By  this  time  the  solitary  bach  be- 
came interested.  He  could  not  understand  the  motive  for  any  one  to  be  peek- 
ing in  the  window.  So  grabbing  a  heavy  hickory  fire  poker  he  went  out  to 
look  for  large  game.  Seeing  no  one  about  the  premises  he  returned  to  the 
cabin.  In  a  few  minutes  the  dog  went  through  the  same  performance  again. 
Mr.  King  was  not  a  little  surprised  as  well  as  chagrined,  on  further  investiga- 
tion, to  find  that  what  the  dog  really  saw  was  the  reflection  of  his  own  canine 
self  on  the  window  pane. 

The  old  settlers  about  Algona  used  to  refer  to  Alex.  Brown,  Sr.,  of  Cresco, 
as  old  Lamaky  Brown,  while  the  pioneers  of  Irvington  referred  to  Malachi 
Clark  as  old  Smelex  Clark  and  invariably  called  Philip  Crose,  old  Mullock. 
These  three  received  their  strange  appellations  from  the  same  incident,  in  the 
latter  50's,  but  who  the  parties  were  that  caused  these  names  to  be  used  cannot 
now  be  remembered.  There  are  several  different  versions  of  the  story,  but  the 
one  here  related  is  the  one  the  writer  first  heard  fifty  years  ago.  Someone 
desiring  to  get  timber  with  which  he  could  make  "shakes"  for  his  cabin  was 
told  by  someone  else  that  he  could  probably  get  what  he  wanted  of  either  Alex. 
Brown,  Malachi  Clark  or  Philip  Crose.  Getting  these  names  confused  he  re- 
marked to  still  another  party  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  his  shake  timber 
of  Lamaky  Brown,  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  he  was  going  to  see  Smelex 
Clark  or  Mullock  Crose.  No  matter  how  the  story  got  started  or  who  the 
spokesmen  were,  the  fact  remains  that  the  three  substantial  pioneers  of  the 
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county  had  names  given  them  which  were  known  to  all  the  settlers  of  that 
period. 

Red  whiskered  John  Brown,  who  settled  north  of  the  Black  Cat  in  Union 
township,  belonged  to  one  of  the  early  threshing  crews.  He  was  a  great  cut-up 
and  noted  for  his  quick  replies.  One  day  while  the  crew  were  waiting  for  din- 
ner the  girl  of  the  house  starting  down  cellar  called  to  her  mother:  "Shall 
I  bring  up  the  good  butter  or  the  other?"  Said  old  John  loudly,  "Bring  up 
the  dirty  butter  you  always  use  when  yoiv  don't  have  threshers."  At  another 
time  he  heard  some  people  telling  of  a  certain  woman  who  was  always  apol- 
ogizing for  the  condition  of  her  victuals,  even  when  she  knew  they  were  as 
good  as  could  be  made.  Old  Red-whiskers  broke  out  with:  "Just  let  her  try 
that  game  on  me  and  I  will  break  her  from  sucking  eggs."  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  threshers  were  at  this  woman's  house  and  an  opportunity  came 
to  test  his  veracity  and  courage.  During  the  meal  the  woman  handed  him  a 
plate  on  which  was  an  elegant  roll  of  butter,  yellow  and  firm,  remarking  as 
she  did  so:  "My  butter  isn't  very  good  this  week,  Mr.  Brown."  At  this  mo- 
ment there  were  some  side  glances  and  some  smothered  smiles.  Undaunted, 
John  lifted  the  butter  up  and  grinning  in  triumph  said:  "That's  so,  it  smells 
like  thunder."  The  company  went  wild  and  the  dishes  fairly  rattled  when  the 
offended  woman  said  with  fire  flashing  from  her  eyes:  "Mr.  Brown,  you're  a 
dirty  liar." 

Alex.  Brown,  Sr.,  used  to  tell  a  story  about  a  near  neighbor  who  created 
a  good  deal  of  merriment  among  the  settlers  of  the  early  days.  After  the 
Spirit  Lake  Indian  massacre  in  the  spring  of  1857,  forts  at  Algona  and  Irving- 
ton  were  built  as  a  protection  to  the  settlers  in  case  a  similar  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  river  settlements  in  this  county.  Several  families  moved  into  the  two 
villages  so  as  to  be  near  the  forts  if  danger  seemed  certain.  The  Greshington 
Jones  family  was  one  that  temporarily  came  to  Algona  from  the  old  Cresco  set- 
tlement, now  Riverdale.  Some  of  the  members  of  that  family  one  day  thought  they 
would  venture  down  to  their  farm  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  making  a  garden, 
and  as  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  and  the  air  chilly  they  put  shawls  over  their 
heads,  as  they  rode  along  on  horseback.  On  the  Cresco  side  near  Mr.  Brown's 
lived  a  man  and  wife  by  the  name  of  Horton.  The  head  of  the  family  had  come 
from  New  York  where  he  had  lived  among  the  Mohawk  Indians.  He  boasted  that 
he  wasn't  afraid  of  any  redskin  and  that  he  didn't  intend  to  move  into  town,  so 
as  to  be  close  to  the  fort.  He  and  his  wife,  however,  happened  to  be  a  half- 
mile  away  from  their  home  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  strange  looking 
beings  coming  on  horses.  Immediately  he  started  on  a  run  for  home  yelling  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  to  his  wife  who  was  far  in  the  rear,  "Run,  Polly,  run  or 
the  Injuns  will  git  ye,  run,  Polly,  run!"  He  never  was  heard  to  boast  again 
about  not  fearing  the  savages. 

Among  the  numerous  peculiar  characters  that  settled  in  the  Irvington  com 
munity  in  the  latter  50's,  was  William  Carter  who  was  not  excelled  by  any  of 
his  neighbors  for  genuine  worth  as  a  citizen.  His  unusual  tone  of  voice  and 
his  strange  expressions  were  known  far  and  wide  by  all  who  became  acquainted 
with  him.  There  were  more  joke  stories  told  concerning  him  than  any  other 
of  the  early  settlers. 

One  morning  he  went  over  to  a  neighbor's  where  they  were  killing  and 
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scalding  hogs.  Charley  Barber,  who  was  there,  used  to  tell  what  Mr.  Carter 
said  when  he  came  in  this  way:  "Boys,  I  suppose  I'm  the  best  man  in  the 
county  to  scald  hogs.  Kinsey  and  I  came  from  Pennsylvania  where  they  know 
how  to  scald  hogs.  Now  just  let  your  uncle  tell  you  how.  Put  in  more  hot 
water;  now  a  little  cold;  put  in  a  pan  of  ashes;  now  some  more  hot  water;  a 
little  more  cold  water;  now  stir  the  ashes.  All  ready,  now  boys,  souse  in  your 
sow ;  pull  her  back  to  give  her  air.  Let  her  go  again ;  don't  be  in  a  hurry  let  her 
soak,  boys,  let  her  soak.  Now  pull  her  back  and  go  for  the  hair."  The  joke 
came  when  the  soaking  so  set  the  hair  that  not  a  bristle  could  be  removed. 
On  noticing  this  condition  Carter's  remark  was,  "I  am  the  best  man  in  the 
county  to  scald  a  hog,  that  is  when  I'm  a  mind  to." 

On  another  occasion  a  sleigh  load  of  young  people  going  to  spelling  school 
overtook  him  on  the  road  and  he  got  in  as  he  was  going  to  the  same  place  him- 
self. He  listened  for  a  while  to  these  youthful  sparkers,  giving  each  other 
conundrums  to  solve.  Finally  he  said,  "I  have  no  education,  but  I  suppose  I 
can  do  some  sums  in  my  head  that  you  can't  do  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  For 
instance  how  much  corn  will  an  ordinary  wagon  box  hold  that  is  fourteen 
inches  high."  One  of  the  boys  said  that  he  couldn't  figure  it  out  unless  he  had 
a  pencil  and  paper.  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  "that's  easy.  Every  inch  high 
one  bushel,  fourteen  inches  high,  fourteen  bushels,  that's  all."  The  boy  then 
put  a  poser  to  him  in  this  question  :  "Suppose  the  box  was  eighteen  inches 
longer  and  ten  inches  wider,  how  many  bushels  would  it  then  contain?"  The 
Pennsylvanian  settled  the  matter  by  quickly  replying,  "Yes,  but  it  aint  though." 

The  story  that  had  the  widest  circulation  concerning  Mr.  Carter  and  one 
that  was  the  most  often  told,  was  one  which  had  no  real  foundation  in  fact  but 
which  was  invented  by  the  fertile  imagination  of  Oliver  Fill,  who  could  imi- 
tate his  victim's  voice  to  perfection.  Going  to  the  school  house  one  morning 
he  said,  according  to  the  Fill  version :  "I'm  a  cousin  of  Kinsey  Carlon  and 
we  came  from  Pennsylvania.  I've  been  school  director  for  nineteen  years  and 
have  now  come  to  interrogate  the  school  to  see  how  pert  you  are.  Yan  boy,  at 
the  head  of  the  class,  stand  up,  and  look  me  in  the  eye.  How  far  do  you  sup- 
pose it  is  from  earth  to  Jerusalem?  Whow?  I  see  you  all  laugh.  To  tell  the 
truth  I  don't  know  as  I  quite  know  myself,  but  in  round  numbers  I  should  say 
it  is  a  hades  of  a  ways.  Now  I'll  try  you  on  one  more  interrogation  and  then 
I'll  go  and  feed  old  Bill  and  throw  some  hay  over  the  fence  to  the  steers.  Yan 
girl,  with  the  pink  apron  arise,  and  look  me  in  the  eye.  Speaking  categor- 
ically tell  me  which  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  body?"  According  to  the  story 
after  each  member  of  the  school  had  guessed  a  dozen  times  and  given  un- 
satisfactory answers  the  girl  said,  "Which  is  it  yourself  if  you  know?"  Carter's 
answer  was  "why  your  backbone,  ye  fool  ye.  Whow?" 

In  the  palmy  days  of  old  Irvington  several  young  men  were  the  occupants 
of  the  bach  hall  in  the  village.  Three  young  ladies  of  the  neighborhood — 
Nancy  Allison  and  the  two  Cogley  girls — made  three  soap  pies  and  sent  them 
to  the  hall  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1858,  so  that  the  boys  could  April  fool 
their  friends.  Before  sundown  nearly  every  man  on  the  townsite  had  been 
led  into  tasting  the  "delicious  pumpkin  pie."  Those  wifeless  pioneers  desired 
very  much  to  induce  Doctor  Armstrong  to  partake  of  the  delicacy,  but  how  to  get 
him  to  the  hall  and  how  to  inveigle  him  into  taking  a  bite  of  the  April  fool  pie 
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were  questions  that  were  difficult  to  solve.  Leicester  Fox  finally  hit  upon  a 
plan  that  succeeded.  Kendall  Young,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town,  lived 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  He  and  the  Doctor  were  good  friends  and 
on  the  most  intimate  terms.  The  boys  sent  for  Mr.  Young  to  come  to  the  bach 
hall,  and  after  he  arrived  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy  to  trap  the  cunning 
early-day  dentist.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  inform  Armstrong  that  Kendall 
Young  was  at  the  bach  hall  and  that  Young  wanted  to  see  him  about  some  busi- 
ness matters.  When  Armstrong  came  in,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  the 
boys  were  at  their  places  around  the  table  eating  supper,  while  Mr.  Young 
was  seated  on  the  side  of  a  bed  close  by.  The  two  friends  being  seated  side 
by  side  on  the  bed  engaged  in  conversation  about  various  matters.  In  the  mean- 
time the  diners  occasionally  spoke  about  the  good  qualities  of  the  pie.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prearrangement  the  plate  was  handed  to  Mr.  Young  and  he  was 
asked  to  taste  the  rare  dessert.  Young  purposely  declined  the  offer  and  passed 
the  plate  over  to  his  friend  who  also  refused  to  partake.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
plate  was  handed  over  to  the  town  proprietor  again.  This  time  he  took  off  a 
piece  and  pretended  to  take  a  bite,  at  the  same  time  handing  the  plate  to  his 
friend  saying,  "Doc  better  take  a  bite  with  me,  its  really  fine,"  Armstrong  then 
took  the  only  piece  from  the  plate  saying,  "Kendall  I  never  allow  myself  to  eat 
any  kind  of  pie,  but  as  this  is  your  treat  I'll  indulge  just  once  for  friendship's 
sake."  Then  he  bit  off  about  one-fourth  of  his  treat  while  a  burst  of  laughter 
came  from  all  the  jokers.  But  the  victim  to  their  surprise  took  another  mouthful 
and  then  another  until  the  pie  was  all  devoured.  Rising  to  go  home  he  said, 
"Boys  that  is  the  best  pie  I  ever  tasted.  When  you  get  any  more  like  that  let 
me  know  and  I  will  come  up  and  help  you  eat  it.   Good  night." 

David  W.  Sample  was  an  1856  settler  on  his  preemption  near  Irvington. 
As  all  in  that  community  had  their  peculiarities  he  of  course  had  his.  He  was 
much  better  educated  than  most  of  his  neighbors,  but  often  made  use  of  ex- 
pressions that  were  food  for  the  jokers.  One  warm  day  he  came  over  to  "Doc's" 
store  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  almost  these  identical  words :  "Hired  men 
are  no  good  any  more.  I  used  to  have  some  that  I  could  depend  upon,  but 
now  in  order  to  have  work  done  at  all  I  have  to  do  the  most  of  it  myself.  The 
other  night  after  supper  I  told  Cal  Holdcn  to  go  down  the  fence  and  put  up 
the  riders  the  cattle  had  thrown  off.  He  started  away  muttering,  muttering 
and  muttering.  Said  I,  Cal,  what's  the  matter?  What  are  you  grumbling 
about?  Said  he,  T  didn't  have  any  pie  for  supper.'  Said  I,  pie?  pie,  hades! 
when  Dave  was  a  boy  he  didn't  get  any  pie  for  supper.  If  he  muttered  be- 
cause he  didn't  get  any  pie  he  got  slapped  in  the  mouth  and  was  made  to  sit 
behind  the  stove  with  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  Pie?  hades!"  As  a  mattei 
of  fact  Mr.  Sample  didn't  use  the  Greek  word  "hades"  but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  meaning  the  same  thing. 

The  peculiar  men  who  did  peculiar  things  in  peculiar  ways  in  that  peculiar 
Irvington  community,  had  some  peculiar  boys  who  could  out-peculiar  their 
fathers.  Such  a  boy  was  Tommy  Clark  who  did  an  act  gratuitously  which 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  could  be  induced  to  do  for  a  purse  of  gold.  In  the 
early  days  skunks  were  continually  killing  the  chickens  because  the  hen  houses 
were  made  of  poles  banked  up  with  manure  or  other  like  substances,  through 
which  they  could  easily  enter.   Philip  Crose  had  a  half-cave  hen  house.  While 
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Tommy  Clark  was  there  one  hot  evening  it  was  discovered  that  a  skunk  was 
in  the  cave  killing  the  hens.  Just  how  the  striped-backed  animal  was  to  be 
driven  from  the  cave  was  a  puzzle  to  the  family.  Tommy  conceived  of  a  plan 
by  which  it  could  be  accomplished  and  proposed  to  execute  it  himself.  Volun- 
teers for  his  proposition  would  have  been  scarce  even  if  he  had  called  for  them. 
He  prepared  for  the  onset.  Calling  up  all  the  courage  he  possessed  and  with 
his  accustomed  smile  covering  his  face  he  plunged  into  the  hole  and  disap- 
peared. Presently  there  was  a  shriek  of  pain  and  then  Tommy  emerged 
into  the  daylight  dragging  his  victim  by  the  tail  to  its  doom.  His  clothes  were 
not  only  spoiled  but  he  was  almost  blinded. 

Mr.  Crose  frequently  told  this  story  in  war  time  until  every  one  in  the  com- 
munity had  heard  it  time  and  time  again.  In  preparing  these  little  stories  for 
this  chapter  and  desiring  to  keep  within  range  of  the  truth,  the  writer  addressed 
a  letter  to  Thomas  J.  Clark,  at  Xew  Carlisle,  Indiana,  in  February,  191 2,  asking 
him  if  there  was  any  truth  to  the  story  that  had  been  often  told  about  him  and 
the  skunk.  He  replied  saying,  "Yes  that  skunk  story  is  true.  It  was  the  worst 
dose  of  medicine  I  ever  took.  My  eyes  were  almost  put  out  and  I  could  see 
stars.    That  was  in  September,  i860." 

The  first  woman  the  writer  ever  heard  swear  lived  in  the  fall  of  1863,  down 
on  Lott's  Creek  in  Humboldt  county.  In  fact  until  that  time  he  did  not  know 
that  a  woman  could  do  such  a  thing.  But  after  all  she  ought  to  have  had  a  license 
to  be  a  little  profane  on  that  occasion.  The  family  where  this  incident  occurred 
were  having  their  threshing  done  and  this  particular  woman  was  hurriedly 
cooking  dinner  for  the  crew.  There  was  a  little  pet  pig  about  the  premises 
which  they  called  "Piggy  Jimmie."  The  woman  started  in  a  hurry  with  two 
pails  to  get  water  from  a  shallow  well,  a  few  rods  away.  Piggy  Jimmie  fol- 
lowed along,  squealing  as  he  went.  With  a  short  hook  the  woman  stooped, 
sank  the  pail  and  after  bringing  it  up  left  it  beside  her  while  she  attempted 
to  fill  the  second  pail  in  the  same  way.  Before  that  pail  was  dipped  Piggy 
Jimmie  began  drinking  from  the  first.  Then  pulling  up  the  second  pail  full  of 
water  she  set  it  down  and  then  threw  out  the  water  from  the  first  one.  In  try- 
ing to  refill  that  pail  Piggy  Jimmie,  after  having  been  chased  away,  came  up 
on  the  sly  and  got  in  his  dirty  work  again  by  plunging  his  nose  up  to  his  eyes 
in  the  water.  By  this  time  the  woman  was  frantic.  Jerking  the  pail  up  hur- 
riedly she  struck  at  the  pet,  missing  it  but  breaking  the  hook  in  two.  Leaving 
the  two  pails  by  the  well,  she  went  to  the  house  for  a  rope  to  fasten  on  the 
bails.  Not  finding  any,  she  returned  to  the  well,  and  when  she  discovered 
that  the  inside  of  both  pails  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  the  hog 
pen.  like  the  "Schoolmaster's  Guests"  she  "swore  oaths  of  a  violet  hue."  Sh? 
went  to  the  house  crying  and  swearing  and  threatening  the  life  of  little  Piggy 
Jimmie.  While  she  had  the  writer's  sympathy,  that  did  not  give  him  a  relish 
for  the  coffee  that  was  served  at  dinner  that  day. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD 

THE  DEFENDERS  OF  THE  FLAG 

The  proud  boast  of  the  early  settlers  that  Iowa  was  second  to  no  state  in  the 
Union  in  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  old  flag,  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
nation,  when  the  very  foundation  stones  of  the  government  seemed  to  be  tot- 
tering, was  an  exultation  that  seems  to  be  justified  from  the  records  and  public 
documents  on  file  pertaining  to  the  commonwealth  during  the  Civil  war  period. 
The  surviving  settlers  of  that  same  period  in  Kossuth,  likewise  refer  with  equal 
pride  to  her  record  as  having  been  foremost  among  the  Hawkeye  counties  in 
helping  to  preserve  the  Union  by  her  generous  contribution  of  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  at  the  front,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of 
her  noble  sons  upon  the  altar  of  their  country. 

At  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  highest  seat  in  the  nation, 
only  the  better  informed  residents  of  the  county  had  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  one  who  was  soon  to  become  the  chief  central  figure  of  a  gigantic  contest. 
The  most  that  even  those  knew  about  him  was  that  he  had  been  a  Springfield 
lawyer  who  had  represented  his  district  both  in  the  legislature  and  in  congress, 
and  that  after  a  series  of  debates  had  been  defeated  for  a  place  in  the  United 
States  senate  by  his  Little  Giant  opponent,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  became 
president  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  yet  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  even 
his  own  constituents.  He  was  as  yet  an  experiment  to  be  tested  and  tried  as 
head  of  an  administration  of  the  government  during  its  most  perilous  years. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  and  before  he  had  taken  his  scat,  those  desir- 
ing to  learn  more  about  the  character  and  the  sentiments  of  the  one  whom 
the  people  had  chosen  for  that  exalted  position,  began  searching  for  informa- 
tion. The  more  they  searched  and  read  the  more  interested  they  became.  They 
learned  that  many  years  before  on  seeing  a  slave  girl  sold  in  the  market  at  New. 
Orleans,  he  had  said  to  his  companions,  "Boys,  if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit 
slavery,  I'll  hit  it  hard."  They  learned  that  in  his  senatorial  canvass  in  1858, 
he  had  said,  "Slavery  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
passed.  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  Government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved ;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided." 

He  first  became  endeared  to  thousands  of  people,  including  many  in  Kossuth 
county,  when  they  learned  that  after  his  nomination  at  the  noted  Wigwam  in 
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Chicago,  lie  had  said  to  his  life-long  friend,  Newton  Bateman,  of  Springfield, 
"I  know  there  is  a  God  and  that  He  hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm 
coming  and  I  know  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place  for  me,  and  I  think 
He  has,  I  believe  I  am  ready.    I  may  not  see  the  end  but  it  will  come." 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1861,  when  the  new  president  was  inaugurated, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  like  those  in  thousands  of  other  places,  could 
not  realize  that  a  desperate  war  was  so  soon  to  follow,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  several  states  had  already  seceded  and  that  their  statesmen  and  politicians 
were  threatening  to  give  the  North  the  "cold  steel"  if  they  were  resisted  in 
their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the  Union.  Our  citizens  had  spent  the 
previous  winter  in  their  usual  manner  of  eating  up  what  they  had  raised  the 
summer  before,  and  in  spending  the  limited  funds  they  had  accumulated  in  the 
meantime.  The  region  of  the  turmoil  was  so  far  away  that  the  pioneers  con- 
cerned themselves  but  little  about  what  the  state-rights'  hot  heads  were  threaten- 
ing to  do. 

Although  this  indifference  was  manifested  here,  as  it  also  was  all  over  the 
west  at  that  time,  yet  there  existed  a  feverish  restlessness  among  many  of  the 
settlers  which  they  could  neither  explain  nor  understand.  The  excitement  of 
the  political  campaign,  the  change  of  politics  in  the  administration,  the  appear- 
ance of  war  clouds  in  the  horizon  and  other  similar  causes  may  have  contributed 
in  making  them  uneasy.  At  any  rate  quite  a  number  of  them  moved  away, 
hardly  bidding  their  nearest  neighbors  good  bye  or  telling  them  where  they 
were  going.  Like  Sheridan's  horse  on  his  way  to  Cedar  creek  they  seemed  to 
be  "snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray."  A  number  of  these  men  got  into 
the  ranks  on  the  first  opportunity  when  the  war  fully  opened,  and  they  of 
course  were  credited  to  the  quotas  of  those  counties  from  which  they  enlisted. 

Spring  came  along  in  its  usual  way  and  the  Kossuth  county  farmers  were  in 
their  fields  sowing  their  wheat  and  oats  and  having  no  particular  feelings  of 
patriotism;  for  thus  far  there  had  been  nothing  to  fully  arouse  that  commend- 
able feeling,  which  though  dormant  could  be  kindled  into  a  flame  in  an  instant, 
should  the  welfare  of  their  country  demand  their  services  for  protection.  In 
those  days  the  quickest  news  from  the  east  came  by  stage  from  Fort  Dodge. 
One  evening  in  April,  1861,  when  Frank  Rist  came  up  from  the  south  with  the 
mail,  which  gave  the  first  information  that  the  war  had  begun,  it  caused  the 
spirit  of  indifference  to  be  fanned  into  a  flame  of  burning  patriotism,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  bounds.  The  headlines,  "The  Old  Flag  Insulted — Sumter 
on  Fire — Rebels  Firing  on  the  Burning  Fort" — fairly  electrified  the  commui- 
ties,  both  at  Algona  and  at  Irvington.  Had  there  been  a  railroad  running 
from  this  county  direct  to  the  seat  of  war.  when  Lincoln  a  few  days  later  made 
his  famous  call  for  75,000  three  months'  men  to  put  down  the  rising  rebellion, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  half  of  our  military  strength  would  have  left  for  the 
front  if  they  could  have  entered  the  ranks  to  help  whip  the  rebels  back  into 
line. 

There  is  no  way  now  of  knowing  just  how  many  people  there  were  in  the 
county  in  the  year  1861.  Judging  from  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the 
general  election  on  November  4,  i860,  there  were  at  that  time  only  about  eighty- 
five  voters  in  the  county,  as  there  were  sixty-four  for  Lincoln  and  twenty  for 
Douglas.   There  were  also  at  that  election  two  candidates  for  each  of  the  three 
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state  offices,  two  for  the  supreme  court,  two  for  congressmen,  two  for  clerk, 
three  for  surveyor,  four  for  coroner,  and  five  for  supervisors.  The  total  for 
each  of  these  offices  amounted  to  eighty-four,  except  for  the  clerk's  office  which 
had  a  total  of  eighty-five.  This  number  indicates  all  those  who  were  aged,  in- 
firm and  crippled  who  were  twenty-one  years  old  and  over.  From  this  vote 
one  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  persons  in  the  county 
subject  to  military  duty  when  the  war  began. 

The  mid-summer  heat  of  July  came  and  with  it  the  surprising  news  of  the 
Bull  Run  disaster  to  the  Federal  forces.  In  answer  to  the  call  that  imme- 
diately followed  for  500,000  men,  seven  of  Kossuth's  promising  young  men 
enlisted  to  the  county's  credit  and  others  left  and  enlisted  to  the  credit  of  other 
places.  These  seven  whose  names  will  be  given  later  to  prevent  repetition,  went 
with  no  promise  of  bounty  or  other  financial  assistance,  as  the  county  at  that 
time  had  not  offered  any  bounties  to  encourage  enlistments.  Neither  did  they 
wait  to  be  influenced  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  an  enrolling  officer. 

From  this  time  till  the  summer  of  1862,  only  occasional  enlistments  from 
the  county  occurred.  By  that  time  the  novelty  of  going  to  the  front  had  worn 
away;  the  bloody  battle  of  Shiloh  had  but  recently  been  fought,  where  Kos- 
suth county  men  had  been  killed  and  others  badly  wounded;  bodies  of  former 
neighbors,  who  .had  died  of  disease  in  camp,  had  been  sent  home  for  burial; 
and  the  reports  of  the  neglect  of  the  sick  in  barracks  had  been  received  with 
sorrow.  These  facts  for  a  time  prevented  any  stampede  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  army. 

Lincoln's  July  call  for  600,000  volunteers,  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  aroused  many  citizens  to  a  realization  of  their  duty.  Death  scenes 
and  army  abuses  were  forgotten.  Patriotism  was  observed  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  every  social  circle,  and  every  gathering  where  men  were  present.  The 
call  seemed  to  be  a  personal  one  from  the  lips  of  the  president  himself,  direct 
to  the  hearts  of  those  early-day  residents,  who  now  desired  to  become  defend- 
ers of  the  flag.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  Iowa's  war  Governor  who  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  soldiers  and  citizens  of  the  state  alike,  in  calling  for  Kos- 
suth to  fill  her  quota  helped  to  increase  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 

About  the  middle  of  August  a  new  incentive  to  enlistment  appeared.  A 
company  was  being  formed  near  home  with  Dr.  L.  H.  Cutler  of  Belmond  as 
principal  promoter.  He  and  Jacob  Skinner,  a  fluent  orator  and  lawyer  of 
Webster  City,  came  into  this  county  and  delivered  stirring  addresses  at  the  old 
town  halls  in  Algona  and  Irvington,  urging  recruits  to  complete  the  company. 
These  enthusiastic  meetings  produced  the  desired  results.  At  both  places  there 
was  a  scramble  to  see  whose  name  would  be  recorded  first  on  the  roll.  Five 
enlisted  at  the  Algona  meeting  and  nine  at  Irvington.  Seven  of  these  were 
married  men  and  substantial  citizens.  Eight  of  the  total  number  never  saw 
home  again. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  August  23,  1862,  a  farewell  supper 
was  tendered  them  at  the  Irvington  town  hall,  where  the  flag  was  flying  from 
the  staff.  Their  friends  from  both  villages  were  present,  filling  the  hall  com- 
pletely. Lewis  H.  Smith  was  the  presiding  officer  who  called  upon  different 
ones  to  express  their  sentiments.  Doctor  Armstrong  and  L.  L.  Treat,  both  at- 
tempted to  speak  but  were  so  overcome  that  they  broke  down  and  had  to  take 
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their  seats.  J.  E.  Stacy  spoke  for  the  Algona  community  and  the  writer  made 
his  maiden  speech  on  being  called  upon  to  speak  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Irv- 
ington.  This,  however,  he  did  not  attempt  to  do  until  he  had  been  carried  from 
the  back  of  the  hall  to  the  front  by  the  presiding  officer  and  some  other  Algona 
man.  Others  spoke  on  that  memorable  occasion,  but  no  one  now  is  able  to 
recall  who  they  were  or  what  they  said.  After  the  speaking  was  over  all  partook 
of  a  bountiful  supper  which  the  Irvington  ladies  had  prepared  and  which  was 
served  outside  of  the  hall  on  the  east,  where  long  tables  had  been  arranged. 
Dancing  and  sociability  followed  in  the  evening. 

While  the  people  were  on  the  outside  of  the  hall  getting  ready  to  partake 
of  the  soldiers'  banquet,  an  incident  occurred  which  further  indicated  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  meeting.  A  resident  on  the  Cresco  side  of  the  river  by  the  name  of 
George  \V.  Hlottenberger  had  formerly  lived  in  Baltimore,  and  had  as  a  result 
strong  southern  sympathies,  which  he  boldly  expressed  wherever  he  went.  Wil- 
liam T.  Crockett,  one  of  the  new  recruits,  saw  him  driving  towards  the  hall, 
seated  on  a  hay  rack.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  presiding  officer  to  the 
fact  by  saying,  "There  comes  that  copperhead.  He  says  he  hopes  Lincoln  will 
not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  war."  The  team  came  up  and  stopped,  then 
Blottenberger  asked,  "What's  the  flag  flying  for,  and  why  are  these  people 
here?"  He  was  told  that  the  occasion  was  a  farewell  reception  to  the  soldiers 
who  had  enlisted  a  few  days  before.    He  then  said  with  vehemence,  "If  they 

are  going  to  fight  in  Abe  Lincoln's  d         nigger  war,  I  hope  they  will  never 

come  back."  These  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  Lewis  H.  Smith 
said  in  a  tone  that  expressed  his  feeling,  "Get  down  from  that  rack,  hold  up 
your  hand  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance."  "I  can  just  as  well  take  it  sitting 
here,"  said  the  southern  sympathizer.  "Up  with  that  hand  and  do  it  right 
now."  said  Mr.  Smith.  The  hand  went  up  and  the  oath  was  administered  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  soldiers  and  much  to  the  humiliation  of  the  one  who  was 
forced  to  swear  his  allegiance  to  the  flag  against  his  well-known  will. 

On  Monday  following  the  new  recruits  were  again  at  the  hall  awaiting  the 
teamsters  to  leave  with  them  for  Webster  City.  There  were  present  also  numer- 
ous relatives  and  friends.  Samuel  Reed  and  Kinsey  Carlon  each  took  a  load, 
but  the  third  teamster's  name  cannot  now  be  recalled. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  enlistment,  furnishing  recruits  nearly 
ceased  from  this  time  till  the  fall  of  1864,  when  nine  more  offered  their  serv- 
ices to  their  country,  two  of  whom  had  families.  These  settlers  also,  when 
about  to  leave  for  the  front  gathered  at  the  Irvington  hall,  where  many  friends 
met  to  bid  them  farewell.  Four  of  them  represented  the  Algona  community, 
and  five  Irvington.  All  of  these  men  going  into  service  as  they  did  near  the 
close  of  the  war  returned  home,  excepting  two  of  those  who  were  single  who 
died  from  disease. 

Had  all  the  enlistments  been  made  so  that  the  proper  credit  could  have  been 
given  to  this  county,  the  number  of  recruits  furnished  would  have  more  than 
filled  her  quota.  But  as  they  were  not,  the  draft  in  the  latter  part  of  1864, 
caught  two  of  the  residents  of  lower  Old  Cresco  (Riverdale)  township,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  entire  river  settlement. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  to  encourage  enlistments 
and  to  recompense  the  soldiers  in  addition  to  what  the  government  was  pay- 
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ing,  was  July  26;  1862,  when  that  body  of  men  pledged  the  county  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  $10  at  enlistment  and  the  further  sum  of  $5  per  month  to  each  volun- 
teer while  he  was  in  the  service  under  such  enlistment.  September  1,  1862,  the 
board  increased  these  amounts,  $25  being  allowed  for  bounty,  and  $10  per  month 
as  compensation.  But  on  January  5,  1863,  the  board  realizing  that  the  county 
had  furnished  more  recruits  than  the  governor's  apportionment  required,  re- 
solved to  pay  no  more  bounties.  Towards  fall,  however,  the  president  was 
calling  for  more  troops  and  a  draft  was  threatened  if  sufficient  new  forces  were 
not  enlisting  to  fill  the  quotas.  With  that  event  in  mind  the  board,  December 
28,  1863,  offered  a  bounty  of  $500,  without  further  compensation,  to  those 
who  would  enlist  to  the  credit  of  the  county  before  the  date  of  the  proposed 
draft  on  January  5,  1864.  Even  with  this  inducement  enlistments  were  too 
slow  to  satisfy  the  board.  In  August,  1864,  Kossuth  county  bonds  of  $1,000 
each,  payable  in  ten  years,  with  ten  per  cent  interest,  were  authorized  to  be 
issued  to  each  of  those  volunteering  sufficient  to  furnish  the  required  number. 
The  last  time  the  board  found  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  regarding  in- 
centives for  enlistment  was  January  16,  1865.  This  became  necessary  at  that 
time  because  of  Lincoln's  December  call  for  an  additional  300,000  men.  The 
board  resolved  that  each  of  its  three  members  should  act  as  agent  in  his  own 
township  to  procure  volunteers  necessary  to  fill  its  quota  on  the  best  terms  he 
could,  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  man. 

COMPANY    F  2nd   IOWA  CAVALRY 

James  C.  Taylor,  after  whom  the  local  G.  A.  R.  post  is  named,  was  one  of 
the  seven  who  enlisted  August  9,  1861,  following  Lincoln's  call  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  federal  forces  at  Bull  Run.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Rev.  Chauncey 
Taylor,  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Harriette  E.  Stacy  still  residing  in  Algona. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  and  was  a  favorite  among  the  young 
people  of  the  pioneer  village.  He  did  not  live  to  see  any  battle  service,  for 
while  the  company  was  at  St.  Louis  the  deadly  measles  broke  out  and  claimed 
him  as  a  victim,  February  5,  1862,  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old.  His  body 
during  the  first  week  in  January,  1863,  reached  Algona  for  burial,  and  it  was 
interred  in  what  is  now  Riverview  cemetery. 

J.  C.  Heckart,  aged  twenty-two,  was  an  1856  resident  of  Algona  who  en- 
listed August  9,  1861.  He  was  with  this  company  for  several  months  and  then 
joined  Company  A,  32nd  Iowa  Infantry. 

Charles  F.  Kellogg,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  townsite  of  Cresco,  enlisted 
August  9,  1 861,  and  went  with  the  company  to  St.  Louis  where  after  a  few 
months  he  joined  another  regiment. 

Elias  D.  Kellogg,  whose  father  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Cresco  townsite, 
enlisted  August  9,  1861,  and  while  with  the  company  at  St.  Louis  was  discharged 
and  transferred  to  Company  I,  32nd  Iowa  Infantry. 

John  Ehingher,  a  German,  who  had  been  making  his  home  with  his  friend, 
August  Zahlten,  enlisted  at  Algona,  August  9,  1861.  He  was  attacked  by  the 
measles  which  were  prevalent  in  camp  and  died  at  Benton  Barracks,  St.  Louis, 
January  25,  1862.  Just  before  entering  the  army  the  writer  had  worked  with 
him  in  the  hay  field  near  Irvington. 
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Levi  Carey,  the  nineteen-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Carey,  placed 
his  name  on  the  enlistment  roll  at  Algona,  August  9,  1861.  He  soon  found 
himself  in  quarters  at  St.  Louis  and  almost  as  soon  found  his  comrades  dying 
from  results  of  the  measles.  He  was  attacked  by  the  disease  complicated  with 
pneumonia  and  did  not  recover,  dying  February  7,  1862.  His  body  reposes  in 
grave  70,  in  section  51,  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  St.  Louis. 

John  Reibhoff  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  enlisted  August  9,  1861.  He 
was  one  of  the  group  of  seven  who  first  left  for  the  front  without  any  financial 
inducement  from  the  county.  He  was  the  son  of  Michael  Reibhoff  and  wife, 
early  respected  pioneers  on  the  Black  Cat.  Measles  made  him  its  victim  at  Benton 
Barracks,  January  4,  1862.  He  lies  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  St. 
Louis  in  grave  I,  section  51.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  at  the  Schenck 
school  house  by  Rev.  D.  S.  McComb,  February  9,  1862.  Before  the  services 
began  the  assembled  friends  had  learned  of  the  deaths  of  James  C.  Taylor,  and 
John  Ehingher  and  that  Levi  Carey  was  at  death's  door.  As  a  result  the  meeting 
was  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  county  of  the  whole  war  period.  Some  one 
asked  if  the  mourners  were  expected  to  sit  together.  Then  came  the  reply: 
"Who  are  here  who  are  not  mourners?"  Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  those 
services  were  conducted  but  the  event  is  still  verdant  in  the  memories  of 
numerous  parties  in  the  community. 

Henry  M.  Johnston,  nineteen  years  old,  was  the  next  to  enlist  in  the  com- 
pany from  this  county,  the  date  being  January  4,  1864.  He  was  not  a  resident, 
but  came  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  mustered  to  the  credit  of  Kossuth 
and  received  the  bounty  of  $500  the  board  was  offering  at  that  time  as  an  in- 
centive for  enlistments.  He  was  mustered  out  September  19,  1865,  at  Selma, 
Alabama. 

Henry  M.  Patterson  enlisted  from  Irvington,  January  5,  1864,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  The  most  important  battle  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
Nashville.  He  was  mustered  out  at  Selma,  Alabama,  September  19,  1865.  He 
returned  and  was  later  married  to  Miss  Mary  Burtis.  His  death  occurred  at 
his  home  at  Algona  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Northern  Border  Brigade  before  going  into  the  United  States  service. 

John  Henderson  was  twenty-two  years  old  at  the  date  of  his  enlistment, 
September  1,  1864.  He  came  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Henderson, 
to  Algona  during  the  year  1857.  He  died  while  in  the  service  at  Cairo,  Illinois, 
November  24,  1864,  and  was  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Mound  City. 
Later  his  remains  were  removed  to  Algona  and  interred  in  Riverview  cemetery. 

Charles  Moll,  the  seventeen-year-old  son  of  Edward  Moll,  an  early  settler, 
enlisted  from  Algona,  September  1,  1864,  but  died  February  22,  1865,  at  the 
hospital  at  New  Albany,  Indiana.  He  was  buried  at  that  place,  his  grave  being 
in  Section  B,  No.  11 11. 

Horace  Schenck's  enlistment  occurred  September  1,  1864.  He  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Nashville  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Eastport,  Miss. 
June  25,  1865.  He  was  an  1856  settler  on  the  Black  Cat,  where  he  made  his 
home  until  his  death  in  1894.  He  was  forty-two  years  old  when  he  joined  the 
army. 

William  B.  Carey  joined  the  army  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  having  enlisted 
from  Algona,  September  1,  1864.    At  the  battle  of  Nashville  he  was  with  his 
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company  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  He  was  mustered  out  at  Eastport,  Miss. 
June  25,  1865.  He  is  numbered  among  the  old  settlers  who  have  passed  on 
before. 

Thomas  J.  Clark  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  enlisting  from 
Irvington,  September  1,  1864.  He  took  part  in  the  engagements  with  his  com- 
pany till  May  22,  1865,  when  he  was  discharged  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana, 
on  account  of  disability.  Coming  with  his  parents  to  this  county  in  1854,  he 
was  of  course  a  very  early  settler,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Malachi  Clark,  being  one  of 
the  first  white  women  to  tread  upon  the  soil  of  this  county.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry  he  had  been  a  member  of  Company  A,  Northern 
Border  Brigade,  organized  in  1862  to  protect  the  settlers  in  case  of  the  Sioux 
invasion.   His  home  is  now  at  New  Carlisle,  Indiana. 

Edwin  P.  Crockett  of  Irvington  joined  the  company  September  1,  1864,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  with  his  regiment  doing  duty  as  a  soldier  at  the 
Battle  of  Nashville  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  June  25,  1865,  at  Eastport, 
Miss.  His  father  was  an  old  settler  who  had  joined  the  Thirty-second  Iowa 
Infantry  and  who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.  A  few 
years  after  Edwin's  return  from  the  army  he  moved  with  his  mother  to  Ver- 
mont where  he  died  several  years  ago. 

John  Long  enlisted  from  Irvington,  September  1,  1864,  and  after  taking  part 
in  the  various  engagements  with  his  company  he  was  mustered  out  June  25, 
1865,  at  Eastport,  Miss.  He  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  Irvington 
vicinity  for  some  time  before  joining  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  who  had 
previously  been  in  an  infantry  regiment. 

John  K.  Fill  was  another  of  the  Irvington  boys  who  joined  the  company  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  After  participating  in  several  dangerous  campaigns  and 
skirmishes  in  which  his  famous  regiment  was  engaged,  as  well  as  being  in  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  he  was  mustered  out  at  Eastport,  Miss.,  June  25,  1865.  A 
few  years  after  his  return  he  became  interested  in  railroading.  He  began  as 
brakeman  on  a  freight  train,  worked  for  first  one  company  then  another  and 
rose  by  degrees  in  promotion  till  he  became  yard  master  for  one  of  the  roads 
at  Marshalltown,  where  he  is  now  living  a  retired  life,  carrying  many  scars  and 
evidencing  the  loss  of  fingers  as  the  result  of  his  railway  experience.  While  a 
resident  of  this  county  he  married  Miss  Hattie  Bumpus,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Pinkerton. 

COMPANY  A  32nd  IOWA  INFANTRY 

Abiather  Hull  was  county  supervisor  representing  Cresco  township  when 
he  enlisted  August  16,  1862.  He  was  married  and  his  age  at  that  time  was 
twenty-eight  years.  He  was  promoted  in  turn  from  5th  sergeant  to  4th,  and 
then  to  3rd  sergeant,  and  finally  to  2nd  lieutenant.  This  last  named  honor 
came  to  him  October  11,  1863.  While  along  with  Bank's  Red  River  expedition 
he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  April  9,  1864. 

William  T.  Crockett,  aged  forty-one,  enlisted  at  Irvington,  August  16,  1862. 
He  came  to  that  vicinity  in  1856,  settling  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  R.  J. 
Skilling.  He  was  with  Colonel  Shaw's  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La., 
April  9,  1864,  when  he  was  killed.   He  left  a  widow  and  son  to  mourn  his  loss. 
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Xo  settler  had  a  higher  rating  for  reliability  than  he  had  when  he  left  for  the 
front,  never  to  return. 

William  T.  Hensley,  who  was  making  his  home  with  his  grandparents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Wright,  at  Irvington,  died  of  disease  while  his  regiment 
was  at  Benton,  Arkansas,  after  having  participated  in  the  battle  of  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo.  He  was  barely  twenty  years  old  when  he  enlisted  August  16,  1862. 
His  death  occurred  November  21,  1863. 

William  Moore  was  another  of  the  Irvington  settlers  who  answered 
Lincoln's  call  by  enlisting  August  16,  1862.  He  died  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
December  30,  1862,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years  He  was  a  carpenter  and 
cabinet  maker,  and  had  his  workshop  on  one  of  the  "four  corners"  of  the 
village  of  old  Irvington  when  it  first  started  to  boom  in  1856.  His  body  was 
returned  from  the  army  and  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  near  where  he  lived 
at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

Charles  E.  Orcutt,  of  Irvington,  was  thirty-one  years  old  when  he  joined 
Lincoln's  great  army  August  16,  1862.  He  was  one  of  the  few  from  this  county 
who  were  in  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill  that  escaped  unharmed.  On  July  4, 
1864,  however,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Tupelo, 
Miss.,  as  he  was  folding  his  blanket  in  the  tent.  A  rifle  ball  fired  from  a  distance 
passed  through  l>oth  thighs,  disabling  him  so  that  he  was  captured.  He  died 
August  4,  1864  and  was  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Moblie,  Alabama, 
his  grave  being  635  in  section  6. 

John  Reed,  on  the  evening  of  August  16,  1862,  was  one  of  the  number  who 
enlisted  at  the  Irvington  town  hall.  He  was  nineteen  years  old  at  the  time 
and  had  been  teaching  school.  He  survived  the  battles  of  Cape  Girardeau.  Fort 
De  Russey,  Pleasant  Hill,  Nashville  and  Mobile  and  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice at  Clinton,  August  24,  1865.  After  serving  one  term  as  county  superintend- 
ent and  four  as  recorder  he  moved  from  Algona  to  Des  Moines  where  he  died 
as  the  result  of  creeping  paraylsis  May  10,  1903.  His  body  reposes  in  the 
cemetery  near  the  spot  where  his  enlistment  was  made. 

Matthew  J.  Sample  was  an  1856  Irvington  settler  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  joined  in  the  great  uprising  to  defend  the  flag  in  the  fall  of  1862.  August 
16,  he  placed  his  name  on  the  enlistment  roll.  He  was  fortunate  in  going  through 
the  battles  of  Fort  De  Russey,  Pleasant  Hill,  Nashville  and  Mobile  unharmed. 
He  returned  and  was  mustered  out  August  24,  1865,  at  Clinton.  After  marry- 
ing Kitty  Fulsom  he  moved  to  Humboldt  county  where  he  still  resides  near  the 
town  of  Humboldt. 

Rufus  Sanderson  claimed  his  home  on  the  Cresco  side  of  the  river,  where 
he  owned  some  land,  at  the  date  of  his  enlistment,  August  16,  1862.  After 
serving  his  full  term  of  three  years  in  the  service,  participating  in  numerous 
battles,  he  was  mustered  out  at  Clinton,  August  24,  1865.  Since  the  war  he 
has  made  his  home  at  Livermore. 

George  W.  Barnes,  an  Irvington  resident,  married,  and  thirty-two  years  old, 
enlisted  with  several  of  his  comrades  under  the  influence  of  the  stirring  appeals 
of  Jacob  Skinner  of  Webster  City  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Cutler  of  Belmond,  August  16, 
1862,  at  the  Irvington  town  hall.  Along  with  the  other  survivors  of  his  company 
he  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Clinton,  August  24,  1865,  after  having  been 
engaged  in  several  battles  and  in  military  campaigns  famous  for  the  blunders 
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of  their  commanding  officers.  For  a  few  years  after  his  return  he  lived  at  Web- 
ster City,  then  he  moved  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  his  friends  in  this  county 
lost  all  trace  of  him. 

George  Renschoter,  brother  of  the  late  Grant  Benschoter  and  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Seeley  of  Portland  township,  lived  in  Algona  with  his  parents  from  1856  till 
he  enlisted  August  18,  1862.  When  he  left  his  home  to  join  the  army  he  was 
hardly  old  enough  to  pass  muster.  While  his  company  was  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  October  7,  1863  he  died.  He  was  buried  at  the  National  Cemetery 
at  that  place  in  section  one,  grave  58. 

John  Talbot  was  another  Algona  boy  who  enlisted  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  placed  his  name  on  the  recruiting  roll  August  17,  1862.  After  being  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  April  9,  1864,  he  fought  a  duel  with  a  wounded 
confederate  while  both  were  lying  on  the  ground.  Several  shots  were  exchanged 
and  only  ceased  when  young  Talbot  was  shot  through  the  mouth,  the  ball  sever- 
ing his  tongue  and  coming  out  through  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  continued  to  live  until  the  last  day  of  the  month  when 
he  died  practically  from  starvation.  His  loss  was  mourned  far  and  wide  through- 
out the  settlements  of  the  county.  He  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  Algona 
with  Thomas  Whitehead  and  wife,  who  had  adopted  him  as  their  own  child. 
His  death,  like  hundreds  of  others,  was  the  consequence  of  the  stupendous 
blunder  in  the  management  of  the  Red  River  expedition  in  the  spring  of  1864. 

Charles  Gray's  name  is  perpetuated  and  his  memory  honored  by  the  local 
camp  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  which  is  named  after  him.  He  too  gave  up  his 
life  on  the  ill-fated  battlefield  of  Pleasant  Hill,  April  9,  1864,  on  the  sandy 
hills  of  Louisiana,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  his  wife  and  daughters,  Libby 
and  Nellie  (Mrs.  E.  G.  Rowyer).  He  was  one  of  the  1856  settlers  in  Algona. 
His  modest  cottage  stood  where  the  hipped  roof  dwelling  of  James  Patterson's 
stands  on  Call  street.  It  was  moved  and  is  now  used  by  Charles  Roscwall  as  a 
paint  shop,  and  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  town.  He  enlisted  with 
some  of  his  young  neighbor  friends  August  17,  1862,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years. 

John  Hutchison,  after  his  enlistment  at  Algona,  August  17,  1862,  went 
with  the  recruits  of  Company  A  to  Dubuque  but  was  rejected  for  disability  and 
not  allowed  to  muster.    He  returned  home  where  he  died  many  years  ago. 

John  Calvin  Heckart  after  his  transfer  from  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry,  became 
a  member  of  Company  A  in  the  fall  of  1862,  enlisting  August  17th  at  the  time 
of  the  great  uprising  of  recruits  in  this  part  of  the  state.  After  participating 
in  all  the  battles  in  which  his  company  was  engaged  after  he  became  a  member, 
he  was  mustered  out  at  Clinton,  August  24,  1865.  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
Zypherhill,  Fla. 

"Old  by  Jinks"  Thomas  Miller  was  among  the  very  last  to  enlist  from  the 
county,  the  date  being  January  25,  1865.  He  hobbled  along  in  the  army  until 
he  got  his  discharge  on  the  25th  of  the  following  July,  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
A  letter  from  the  brother  of  the  writer  written  the  next  day  at  that  place  to 
the  latter  says:  '"By  Jinks'  old  Miller,  the  thousand  dollar  man,  is  gone.  He 
will  have  some  big  stories  to  tell  when  he  gets  home  about  how  he  limped  and 
complained  for  his  country  at  the  age  of  forty." 
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COMPANY   I,  32nd  IOWA  INFANTRY 

Amos  S.  Collins,  one  of  the  very  early-day  postmasters  at  Algona,  enlisted 
August  22,  1862,  and  joined  the  Thirty-second  Iowa  with  all  those  named  above, 
but  chose  to  cast  his  lot  with  this  company  instead  of  with  Company  A.  He  was 
first  lieutenant  as  the  result.  As  he  went  down  to  Fort  Dodge  to  enlist,  this  county 
received  no  credit  for  his  service  to  the  government.  He  was  thirty-three  years 
old  when  he  put  on  his  uniform. 

George  H.  Crosby  was  also  among  the  last  to  offer  his  services  to  Uncle 
Sam  from  the  county,  January  25,  1865.  He  furthermore  chose  Company  I 
instead  of  the  one  where  the  larger  number  of  the  Kossuth  county  boys  were  in 
the  regiment.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  Company  A,  Eighth  Iowa  Infantry 
and  was  mustered  out  January  24,  1866,  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Elias  D.  Kellogg  on  being  transferred  from  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry  was 
another  of  the  Kossuth  county  young  men  who  chose  Company  I  of  the  Thirty- 
second  Iowa  Infantry  instead  of  Company  A  where  many  of  his  old-time  friends 
were  in  the  service.   After  being  wounded  he  was  mustered  out  May  10,  1865. 

William  J.  Salisbury  was  a  resident  of  the  Irvington  vicinity  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  enlisted  January  4,  1863  in  this  same 
Company  I  which  at  that  date  seemed  to  have  an  attraction  for  the  volunteers 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  He  was  transferred  to  Company  B,  Eighth  Iowa  In- 
fantry after  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill  and 
released.  Originally  enlisting  from  Emmet  county,  Kossuth  received  no  credit 
for  his  entering  the  army. 

VOLUNTEERS  TO  OTHER  REGIMENTS 

David  Holcombe,  an  early  settler  of  Algona,  enlisted  September  25,  1861,  in 
Company  D,  Sixteenth  Iowa  Infantry.  He  was  badly  wounded  on  Sunday, 
April  6,  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  dying  on  the  17th  of  the  following  May. 
He  lies  buried  on  lot  A,  grave  292,  in  the  National  cemetery,  Cincinnati.  At  the 
time  of  enlistment  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  The  report  of  his  death  was  the 
first  intelligence  the  people  here  received  of  the  loss  of  a  Kossuth  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war. 

Lafayette  Binkley  joined  a  cavalry  company  that  was  raised  at  Fort  Dodge, 
which  on  going  to  Washington,  was  reorganized  and  made  a  part  of  Company 
A,  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  He  was  a  young  man,  nineteen  years  old,  who 
had  been  in  the  Irvington  vicinity  for  some  time  prior  to  his  enlistment  on 
September  15,  1861.  Since  he  was  mustered  out  at  Philadelphia,  September  20, 
1864,  his  place  of  abode  has  been  unknown  to  his  friends  in  this  county. 

Robert  Henderson.  November  14,  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  enlisted 
in  the  independent  Sioux  City  Cavalry  company  which  the  war  department, 
in  April,  1863,  transferred  to  Company  I,  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry.  This  famous 
regiment  was  constantly  engaged  in  scouting,  in  watching  the  actions  of  the 
Indians,  in  escorting  trains  and  in  protecting  the  settlers  in  every  way.  He 
was  the  son  of  James  and  Electa  Henderson,  1857  settlers  of  Algona.  *  After 
he  had  been  mustered  out  of  service  for  a  few  years  he  married  Nancy  Norton. 
They  finally  located  at  Delta,  Colorado,  where  he  died  December  24,  1907. 
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Jacob  C.  Cummins,  an  1855  settler  in  the  little  log-  village  of  Algona,  left 
for  the  army  with  several  others  who  joined  the  Thirty-second  Iowa  Infantry. 
Just  what  regiment  he  became  a  part  of,  is  not  for  a  certainty  known  to  anyone  in 
this  county.  Some  have  the  impression  that  he  was  mustered  into  a  Kansas 
regiment,  as  he  had  relatives  living  in  that  state.  His  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  roster  of  Iowa  soldiers  unless  it  is  the  "Jacob  Cummins,"  in  Company  H, 
Twentieth  Infantry.  That  man  enlisted  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  a  few  days  after  the  Thirty-second  boys  left  here.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  September  29,  1863,  at  Atchafalaya,  Louisiana,  and  was  dis- 
charged for  disability,  May  29,  1865,  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  That  soldier  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  "Pap"  Cummins  who  went  from  this  county. 

Simon  Helpman  became  a  member  of  Company  B,  Twenty-seventh  Iowa  In- 
fantry, enlisting  September  3,  1864,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  June  5,  1865,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  After  his  return  to  Algona 
he  followed  contracting  and  building  for  a  few  years.  He  was  the  boss-carpenter 
on  the  work  when  the  old  courthouse  was  erected. 

Martin  V.  Jones  enlisted  November  18,  1864,  and  joined  Company  E, 
Twelfth  Iowa  Infantry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  His  regiment  was  mustered 
out  at  Memphis,  January  20,  1866,  but  as  he  was  not  there  at  the  time  he  did 
not  receive  his  discharge.  From  the  army  records,  it  appears  that  he  joined  the 
company,  February  28,  1865,  and  remained  with  it  until  the  last  day  of  the 
following  month,  while  it  was  stationed  near  Spanishport,  Louisiana.  Being 
sick,  he  was  left  behind  and  was  at  some  unknown  place  when  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out.  He  disappeared  and  has  never  been  heard  from  since  that 
time.  The  quota  of  Kossuth  not  being  quite  filled,  in  the  late  fall  of  1864,  the 
draft  named  him  as  one  who  must  go  to  the  front  from  old  Cresco  (Riverdale) 
township.   He  was  a  brother  to  A.  J.  Jones,  now  of  Algona. 

John  Maher  of  the  same  township  was  also  drafted  but  escaped  muster  on 
account  of  his  flat  feet.   He  was  a  brother  to  Mrs.  John  Devine. 

REGIMENTS  UNKNOWN 

John  Stockham  of  the  Algona  vicinity  enlisted  early  in  the  war.  His  friends 
never  have  been  able  to  learn  to  what  regiment  he  belonged.  Ambrose  A.  Call's 
Pioneer  Press,  in  its  issue  of  May  3,  1862,  says  that  he  joined  the  Sixteenth 
Iowa  Infantry  and  that  the  Press  had  learned  that  he  had  been  wounded  at 
Shiloh,  and  later  that  he  had  died  at  Cincinnati.  Stockham's  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  roster  of  the  Sixteenth  regiment,  neither  has  it  been  discovered  in 
the  roster  of  any  other  Iowa  regiment  after  the  most  painstaking  research  with 
that  object  in  view.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  county  ever  received  credit  for  his 
enlistment. 

William  Thayer,  also  of  the  Algona  vicinity,  entered  the  army  soon  after 
the  first  call  was  made,  but  to  what  regiment  he  belonged  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  those  in  this  county  seeking  that  information.  The  May  31,  1862, 
issue  of  the  Pioneer  Press  gave  the  news  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  great 
battle  of  Shiloh.  No  further  intelligence  about  him  has  been  received  by  any 
one  in  this  community.  His  name  does  not  seem  to  appear  in  the  roster  of  any 
of  the  Iowa  regiments. 
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O.  B.  Wilson  went  to  the  front  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  where 
he  joined  or  what  regiment  he  entered  is  not  known  to  anyone  in  this  com- 
munity. The  same  issue  of  the  Pioneer  Tress  that  reported  the  loss  of  William 
Thayer  also  stated  that  news  had  come  of  the  death  of  Wilson  on  the  battle- 
field of  Shiloh.  It  is  possible  that  he,  Thayer  and  Stockham,  joined  the  regi- 
ment of  some  other  state. 

Richard  Parrot,  Dr.  Corydon  Craw,  D.  N.  Crosby  and  John  S.  Sixby  are 
among  those  who  were  believed  by  their  neighbors  to  be  somewhere  in  the  army. 
Research,  however,  has  failed  to  discover  their  names  in  the  roster  of  Iowa  regi- 
ments. It  is  very  apparent  that  many  volunteers  in  going  out  of  their  home 
counties  to  enlist,  gave  the  names  of  their  residence  elsewhere.  For  this  reason 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  particular  names  found  in  the  roster 
are  the  ones  desired  when  seeking  them  on  research. 

KNLISTM KNTS  AFTER  GOING  AWAY 

Among  the  number  of  well  known  early  settlers  who  moved  from  the  county 
a  short  time  before  the  war  began  and  who  enlisted  from  other  places  are  the 
following : 

Leicester  Fox  was  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  Irvington  bach  hall  in  the  lat- 
ter 50  s  and  early  60  s.  He  went  to  Michigan  and  there  joined  the  Sixth  Heavy 
Artillery  of  that  state.  He  served  through  the  war  and  was  residing  somewhere 
in  Missouri  a  few  years  ago. 

Charles  D.  Parsons  was  also  another  of  the  bachelor  group  of  young  men 
who  lived  at  Irvington.  He  was  a  brother  of  G.  M.  Parsons,  of  Algona,  and 
Mrs.  Hattie  M.  Reed  of  Des  Moines.  On  going  back  to  his  former  residence 
he  joined  the  Twenty-fifth  Michigan  Infantry.  He  died  at  Chattanooga  in 
the  fall  of  1864. 

Leonard  Hinkle  was  one  of  the  first  carpenters  in  the  village  of  old  Irvington, 
and  one  of  the  first  violin  players.  He  went  down  to  Webster  City  and  while 
there  entered  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Iowa  Infantry  as  fifer.  He  was  dis- 
charged for  disability,  June  29,  1865,  at  Mound  City,  Illinois. 

John  Allison  who  lived  on  the  Jesse  Bedell  farm,  one  mile  east  of  Irvington, 
joined  the  Twenty-first  Indiana  Infantry.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
the  Irvington  community. 

Carper  Hewitt  was  the  son  of  old  Joe  Hewitt,  the  pioneer  Indian  scout,  buf- 
falo hunter,  trapper  and  mail  carrier  from  Forest  City  to  Irvington  and  Algona 
and  return  in  the  early  days.  His  father  having  moved  from  Irvington  to  Clear 
Lake,  Carper  enlisted  from  Cerro  Gordo  county  in  Company  I,  Second  Iowa 
Cavalry,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  enlisted  January  29,  1865,  but  died  on  the 
22nd  of  the  following  March  on  the  steamer,  "D.  A.  January,"  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  He  is  buried  in  the  National  cemetery,  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  in 
section  B.  grave  510. 

Almon  Needham  lived  on  and  owned  the  old  James  G.  Green  farm  near 
Irvington,  just  before  the  war.  He  moved  awav  but  soon  found  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  L.  Second  Iowa  Cavalry,  credit  being  given  to  Jackson  county 
for  his  enlistment.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  old  at  that  time.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  June  17,  1865.  at  Fastport,  Mississippi. 
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Louis  Loupee  was  a  resident  also  of  the  Irvington  community  but  reached 
Tama  county  just  in  time  to  enlist  and  give  his  credit  there.  He  joined  Com- 
pany F,  Twenty-eighth  Iowa  Infantry,  August  18,  1862,  was  wounded  at  Fish- 
er's Hill,  Virginia,  and  mustered  out  July  31,  1865,  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Sanford  Henderson,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Ambrose  A.  Call,  found  his  way  into 
the  ranks  of  Company  D,  Eleventh  Indiana  Infantry,  under  Col.  Lew  Wallace. 
While  with  that  regiment  he  saw  much  hard  service  but  managed  to  return 
home  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  enlistment.  He  passed  over  into  the  silent  land 
a  few  years  ago. 

Milton  W.  Henderson,  brother  of  Sanford,  was  also  in  an  Indiana  regiment 
but  not  with  his  brother.  He  belonged  to  Company  E,  of  the  Fifteenth  Infan- 
try, under  Col.  John  P.  Baird. 

Isaac  N.  Henderson,  another  brother  of  Mrs.  Ambrose  A.  Call,  became  a 
member  of  Company  H,  Third  Iowa  Infantry,  soon  after  the  war  broke  out.  en- 
listing at  Oskaloosa,  June  1,  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  reenlisted  De- 
cember 17,  1863,  becoming  a  member  of  Company  I,  Second  and  Third  Veteran 
Infantry,  consolidated.  He  was  killed  near  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  near 
the  close  of  the  war. 

George  W.  Millen  after  going  from  here  to  Marshall  county,  Iowa,  enlisted  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  Company  B,  Eleventh  Iowa  Infantry,  September  15, 
1861.  He  reenlisted  January  1,  1864,  and  was  discharged  for  disability  in  June, 
1865,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

William  Millen,  brother  of  the  last  above  named,  went  into  the  army  from 
Marshall  county,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  September  15,  1861,  becoming  a  fifer  in 
Company  D,  Eleventh  Iowa  Infantry.  He  was  mustered  out,  October  17,  1864, 
at  Gainesville,  Alabama. 

NEEDLKSS  SACRIFICE  OF  LIVES 

The  favorite  regiments  for  soldiers  enlisting  from  this  county  were  the  Second 
Iowa  Cavalry  and  the  Thirty-second  Iowa  Infantry.  The  favorite  companies  of 
these  regiments  seem  to  have  been  Company  F  of  the  former  and  Company  A 
of  the  latter.  Neither  of  these  regiments  were  engaged  at  Shiloh  where  some 
of  our  soldier  boys  were  killed  in  battle.  Historians  tell  us  that  Shiloh  has  been  the 
most  lied-about  battle  of  the  whole  war.  There  are  a  few  facts,  however,  which 
cannot  be  denied  which  were  some  of  the  causes  that  cost  the  lives  of  many  need- 
lessly and  shamefully.  There  was  a  three-covered  jealousy  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  implicating  Hallock,  Grant  and  Buell  which  produced  fatal  results. 
Department  Commander  Hallock  was  jealous  of  Grant's  success  at  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  because  it  had  been  achieved  without  his  orders,  and  he  was  also 
jealous  because  Grant  had  rushed  his  army  too  far  east  on  the  territory  beyond 
his  jurisdiction.  Buell  had  the  same  feeling  against  Grant,  because  Nelson's 
division  of  Buell's  army  which  had  been  sent  to  help  Grant  at  Donelson,  coming 
too  late,  was  ordered  by  the  latter  to  occupy  Nashville  ahead  of  Buell's  own 
army,  which  was  on  its  way  there  from  the  North.  Buell  had  a  worse  grievance 
against  Hallock,  because  the  latter  had  so  influenced  the  administration  that 
Buell's  army  of  the  Ohio  had  been  consolidated  with  Hallock's  army  of  the 
Tennessee,  with  Hallock  as  commander  of  both,  thus  making  Buell  get  his  orders 
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from  him  just  as  Grant  was  obliged  to  do.  The  feeling  was  intensified  when 
Hallock  ordered  him  to  bring  his  army  to  Pittsburg  Landing  where  Grant's 
forces  were  congregating,  and  to  be  subject  to  Grant's  orders  in  case  Grant's 
army  was  attacked.  Grant  was  feeling  sore  because  his  command  had  been 
taken  from  him  only  a  few  weeks  before,  and  because  Hallock  had  ordered  him 
not  to  engage  in  battle  till  Buell  arrived,  although  the  rebel  army  was  appearing 
in  the  distance.  Grant  was  more  sore  because  Buell  was  near  the  battle  when 
it  began  and  managed  not  to  get  any  of  his  forces  on  the  field  till  the  battle  (the 
first  day)  was  practically  over.  There  was  also  something  wrong  with  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace  who  was  only  eight  miles  away  when  the  battle  began  and  did 
not  get  into  the  Sunday's  fight  at  all  with  his  5,000  troops.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  hundreds  of  soldiers,  including  perhaps  some  from  this  county,  lost  their 
lives  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  three  leading  generals  and  Wallace's 
blunder. 

The  loss  of  all  the  Kossuth  county  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
Louisiana,  April  9,  1864,  resulted  from  the  greatest  campaign  blunder  of  the 
whole  war.  A  large  Confederate  force  having  occupied  Shreveport  in  north- 
western Louisiana  on  the  Red  river,  Banks  undertook  to  capture  the  fort  and 
rake  in  thousands  of  the  enemy.  He  collected  a  great  army  and  proceeded  to 
get  it  up  the  river  as  far  as  Grand  Ecore,  one  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
point  of  destination.  Admiral  Porter,  with  his  fleet  of  fifteen  iron-clad  and  four 
lighter  vessels,  who  was  steaming  up  the  river  to  be  on  hand  at  the  federal  at- 
tack, found  the  water  so  low  at  this  point  that  all  of  A.  J.  Smith's  10,000  troops, 
which  Banks  had  borrowed  of  General  Sherman  for  the  expedition,  had  to 
leave  the  transports,  following  Porter's  fleet,  and  march  with  Banks'  army. 
Among  these  borrowed  troops  was  the  Thirty-second  Iowa,  containing  numer- 
ous soldiers  from  this  county.  The  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  wagon  trains 
strung  out  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  right  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country  where  confederate  forces  as  large  as  Banks'  whole  army  could  easily 
be  assembled  on  short  notice.  The  head  of  the  column  had  only  gone  fifty  miles 
when  the  bloody  battle  of  Mansfield  was  fought,  while  the  center  and  rear  knew 
nothing  about  what  was  going  on  at  the  front.  The  federal  troops,  after  their 
defeat  fell  back  in  a  rout  to  Pleasant  Hill,  just  as  the  rear  reached  that  place.  Here 
another  battle  occurred  twenty  miles  away  from  the  fleet,  which  cost  this  county 
the  lives  of  several  of  its  soldiers.  About  4,000  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Banks' 
army  paid  the  penalty  with  their  lives  for  this  stupendous  blunder  of  the  com- 
manding general. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  soldier  from  this  county  lost  his  life  in 
battle  while  a  member  of  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry.  More  of  Kossuth's  soldiers 
died  from  disease,  however,  in  that  famous  scouting  regiment  than  in  any  other 
regiment  in  which  her  volunteers  were  enlisted. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

During  the  war  the  central  places  of  meeting  were  at  the  town  halls  of  Al- 
gona  and  Irvington.  War  meetings  at  these  places  were  frequently  held  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  country  and  especially  of  the  county.  Eloquent  ad- 
dresses were  often  delivered  there  by  able  citizens  and  foreign  talent.  Many 
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fond  memories  cluster  around  those  early-day  public  halls.  They  are  as  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  old  settlers  as  are  Faneuil  and  Independence  halls  to  the 
whole  American  people. 

The  death  of  Lincoln  was  such  an  unparalleled  event  in  national  history  that 
it  called  forth  the  highest  oratorical  powers  in  every  city,  hamlet  and  village 
in  the  North  to  express  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  people.  In  Algona,  Rev. 
William  Leggett,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church,  was  chosen  to  perform  this 
solemn  mission.  He  had  a  classical  education  and  was  the  most  fluent  speaker 
that  his  community  possessed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  walls  of  the  old  hall  ever 
echoed  more  lofty  eloquence  than  on  that  April  evening,  in  1865.  On  the  same 
evening  at  the  Irvington  hall,  Dr.  J.  R.  Armstrong  speaking  on  the  same  sub- 
ject had  an  audience  baptized  in  tears.  Of  his  many  other  oratorical  efforts 
during  the  war  period,  none  compared  with  his  eloquence  on  that  occasion. 

THE  SANITARY  FLAG 

As  the  result  of  the  patriotism  manifested  by  our  citizens  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  rebellion,  this  county  became  the  proud  possessor  of  an  immense 
prize  flag  which  is  still  preserved,  and  which  is  still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
surviving  settlers  of  the  Civil  war  period.  It  has  an  interesting  history  of  which 
all  residents  should  be  informed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  throughout  the 
nation  various  sanitary  commissions  were  organized,  during  those  turbulent  years, 
to  procure  food,  medicine,  bandages  and  other  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Besides  this  line  of  work  the  Christian  Sanitary 
Commission  distributed  a  vast  amount  of  Christian  literature  in  the  camps  and 
army  hospitals. 

In  July,  1864,  the  Northwest  Sanitary  Commission  held  a  fair  at  Dubuque 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  and  necessary  articles  for  this  worthy  object. 
The  state  was  divided  into  flag  districts,  each  having  an  official  head,  known  as 
vice  president  of  the  flag  association.  Lewis  H.  Smith  was  such  an  officer  for 
this  district.  To  incite  citizens  to  a  greater  energy,  the  managers  of  the  fair  at 
Dubuque  offered  two  unusually  large  flags  as  prizes.  One  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  county  contributing  the  greatest  amount  of  funds  and  articles,  and  the 
other  to  the  county  contributing  the  greatest  amount  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. As  this  county  was  much  less  populated  than  many  other  counties  in  the 
state,  its  citizens  could  not  hope  to  receive  the  prize  under  the  first  proposition. 
In  their  endeavor  to  capture  the  flag  offered  on  the  second  proposition,  our  citi- 
zens prosecuted  an  exciting  campaign.  Young  and  old  alike  were  energetic  in 
contributing  funds  and  supplies  to  be  forwarded  to  Dubuque.  The  ladies  parted 
with  all  the  food  supplies  they  could  possibly  spare,  and  a  great  deal  more. 
The  men  sent  money  which  was  needed  in  the  home.  Even  the  children  became 
much  interested  in  the  humane  cause  and  donated  their  ten-cent  pieces.  The 
Algona  students'  club  gave  entertainments  to  raise  funds,  and  Hon.  J.  E.  Black- 
ford went  along  to  address  the  audiences  in  order  to  enlist  their  sympathy  in  the 
movement.  The  only  members  of  that  club  now  residents  of  the  county  are  Ed 
Blackford  and  Mrs.  Jane  Henderson  Chapin,  both  of  Algona. 

Dr.  M.  C.  I-athrop,  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  supervisors,  located  in  the 
county  a  few  years  before  the  war.    Soon  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  the 
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family  moved  away,  the  doctor  to  become  the  chief  of  a  surgeons'  corps  in  the 
army,  and  Mrs.  Lathrop  to  become  a  member  of  the  sanitary  commissions.  Being 
a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  she  worked  her  way  to  the  front,  and  in  the 
work  had  intimate  business  relations  with  the  noted  Mary  A.  Livermore.  She 
became  much  interested  in  the  fair  at  Dubuque  and  longed  to  have  her  Kos- 
suth -county  friends  win  one  of  the  flags.  The  contest  closed,  the  money  was 
counted  and  the  supplies  appraised.  Then  came  the  announcement  that  Kos- 
suth had  won  the  flag  offered  on  the  second  proposition.  Following  this  came 
Mrs.  Lathrop's  letter : 

Cedar  Falls,  October  29,  1864. 

"Lewis  H.  Smith,  Esq. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  by  express  the  premium  flag  for  Kossuth  county, 
and  by  mail  a  letter  from  General  Wiltze.  requesting  me  to  take  the  flag  to 
your  county  and  authorizing  me  to  present  it  in  behalf  of  the  sanitary  fair  com- 
mission. It  is  a  fine  flag;  one  of  which  you  will  feel  justly  proud.  You  must 
get  out  all  of  your  people,  young  and  old,  to  witness  the  grand  proceedings, 
when  I  shall — according  to  General  Wiltze's  directions — present  the  flag  to  you 
as  vice  president  of  the  county  for  the  state  flag  association.  You  can  have  your 
speech  as  grand  as  you  please;  mine  will  be  "Sanitary  Commission.'  I  wish 
this  to  be  an  occasion  of  some  importance  for  it  is  no  small  matter  to  go  such  a 
distance  for  such  an  object. 

"I  want  by  some  means  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  your  people  up  there 
which  will  be  creditable  to  you.  I  wish  I  could  come  up  this  next  week,  but  must 
get  off  my  vegetables,  which  I  have  collected  for  the  army,  previous  to  leaving. 
I  can  be  ready  to  start  from  here  Saturday  night,  November  5.  and  be  at  Fort 
Dodge  so  as  to  go  up  with  Frank  (Rist)  Tuesday,  November  8,  or  may  go  by 
private  team  from  Webster  City. 

"Please  let  me  find  a  letter  at  Webster  City,  stating  what  day  the  presentation 
will  take  place,  or  it  may  make  some  difference  in  my  time  of  getting  there  if  I 
should  go  by  private  team.    T  think  I  shall  come  with  Frank,  but  may  not. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Mrs.  E.  S.  Lathrop." 

By  agreement  Mrs.  Lathrop  arrived  with  the  prize  flag  November  8,  1864, 
the  very  day  on  which  Lincoln  was  elected  the  second  time.  The  presentation 
took  place  that  evening  at  the  town  hall  in  the  presence  of  a  delighted  assembly. 
In  her  address,  Mrs.  Lathrop  told  about  the  grand  work  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion had  been  doing,  and  particularly  about  the  sanitary  fair  at  Dubuque.  After 
congratulating  the  people  for  winning  the  prize,  she  presented  it  to  the  county 
on  behalf  of  the  fair  managers.  Owing  to  Mr.  Smith's  absence  the  response  for 
the  county  was  made  by  Judge  Call  in  brief  but  appropriate  remarks. 

The  first  time  the  flag  was  displayed,  after  that  event,  was  in  the  same  hall 
on  the  occasion  of  Rev.  William  Leggett's  Lincoln  memorial  address.  For 
years  it  was  used  at  times  by  the  various  societies  for  decorative  purposes  on 
special  occasions,  and  occasionally  it  floated  from  some  mast.  It  was  too  large, 
however,  to  be  used  on  any  staff.  When  it  was  observed  that  the  ends  had  begun 
to  fray,  the  old  settlers  were  heard  to  complain,  and  to  express  a  wish  that  the 
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sacred  treasure  might  be  stored  away  as  a  relic  for  safe  keeping.  It  was  then 
deposited  in  one  of  the  bank  vaults,  but  as  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  right  to 
control  its  custody,  it  was  frequently  taken  out  and  used  to  decorate  on  festive 
occasions.  For  several  years  it  was  lost  and  its  hiding  place  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, though  many  searched  for  it  at  various  times.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  not  having  lived  here  during  the  war,  knew  but  little 
about  its  history  and  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  exercise  exclusive  control  over 
it,  especially  when  it  was  wanted  by  those  who  had  lived  much  longer  in  the 
county  than  they.  It  was  a  debatable  question  with  many  whether  it  had  been 
made  a  gift  to  the  county  to  be  controlled  by  the  board,  or  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  people  at  large  to  dictate  who  should  be  the  custodian.  When  it  was  rescued 
from  its  hiding  place  it  was  then  deposited  in  the  vault  in  the  auditor's  office. 
At  the  county's  great  jubilee  celebration,  in  the  fall  of  1904,  it  was  placed  upon 
the  speaker's  stand  and  then  it  seemed  to  disappear  again.  Several  hunted  for 
it  in  vain.  As  it  could  not  be  located  in  any  of  the  bank  vaults  or  in  the  G.  A.  R. 
hall,  every  vault  in  the  courthouse  was  searched  and  the  basement  rooms  in- 
vaded for  that  purpose.  Finally  the  author  discovered  it  beneath  a  pile  of 
papers  in  the  vault  of  the  auditor's  office,  tied  up  in  a  sack.  As  the  board  was 
then  in  session  he  took  it  up  before  that  honorable  body,  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  relic,  and  then  urged  that  a  resolution  be  passed  conferring  upon  the  County 
Historical  Society  the  right  to  exercise  exclusive  control  over  the  flag.  The 
members  then  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board  of  supervisors  that  the 
historic  Sanitary  Flag  which  was  presented  to  the  county  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  Civil  war  for  having  contributed  more  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  than  any  other  county  in  the  state  in  proportion  to 
population,  is  becoming  ragged  and  worn  for  want  of  a  suitable  place  to  keep 
the  same,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  care  and  custody  of  the  flag  henceforth 
shall  be  with  the  Kossuth  County  Historical  Society,  to  be  always  kept  in  a  fire 
proof  building." 

The  words  "Sanitary  Flag"  were  painted  on  the  flag  by  Will  H.  Reed,  by 
direction  of  R.  W.  McGetchie  while  the  latter  was  county  auditor  so  that  the 
old  relic  could  be  more  easily  identified  in  case  of  its  disappearance  again. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS 

Data  for  compiling  a  complete  list  of  all  residents  in  the  county  who  wore 
the  blue  in  defense  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  at  any  time  during  the  Civil  war,  is 
not  available  and  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  list 
cannot  be  compiled  for  this  publication.  All  resident  veterans  are  entitled  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  on  the  pages  of  Kossuth  County  History,  regardless 
of  where  they  were  living  at  the  time  of  enlistment.  Formerly  the  law  required 
ttie  auditor  to  compile  such  lists  and  send  them  to  the  adjutant-general,  but  that 
law  has  long  since  been  changed.  The  last  list  so  compiled,  that  is  available,  was 
made  while  C.  H.  Hutchins  was  auditor.  No  doubt  hundreds  of  veterans  have 
become  residents  since  that  time  whose  names,  consequently,  are  not  on  that  list. 
Moreover  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  old  soldiers  who  are  now  deceased. 
The  Republican  published  the  list  June  24,  1885.  and  it  is  at  follows: 
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IOWA 

Thomas  J.  Clark,  Company  F,  Second  Cavalry. 

E.  L.  Loomis,  musician,  Company  F,  Second  Cavalry. 

Henry  H.  Patterson,  Company  F,  Second  Cavalry. 

Horace  Schenck,  Company  F,  Second  Infantry. 

La  Fayette  Turner,  Company  G,  Second  Infantry. 

Oscar  H.  Marvin,  Sergeant,  Company  D,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

Adam  Palmer,  Company  F,  Fifth  Cavalry. 

J.  P.  Gray,  Corporal,  Company  C,  Sixth  Cavalry. 

J.  C.  Raymond,  Sergeant,  Company  H,  Sixth  Cavalry. 

Robert  Henderson,  Company  I,  Seventh  Cavalry. 

C.  B.  Lake,  Surgeon,  Seventh  Infantry. 

Horace  Wheeler,  Company  C,  Seventh  Cavalry. 

Charles  E.  Dewitt,  Company  G,  Eighth  Infantry. 

Daniel  Gingery,  Company  D,  Eighth  Infantry. 

C.  W.  Sarchet,  Corporal,  Company  C,  Ninth  Infantry. 
William  J.  Crammond,  Company  C,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

James  Barr,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Company  C,  Twelfth  Infantry. 

William  P.  Winter,  Sergeant,  Company  B,  Twelfth  Infantry. 

Jacob  Easterly,  Company  A,  Thirteenth  Infantry. 

A.  W.  Harman,  Company  C,  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

W.  W.  Waldo,  Company  B,  Fifteenth  and  Forty-fourth  Infantry. 

George  C.  Turner,  Company  B,  Sixteenth  Infantry. 

Charles  H.  Turner,  Company  I,  Sixteenth  Infantry. 

Sam  Squires,  Company  I,  Eighteenth  Infantry. 

Sam  T.  Easter,  Company  C,  Nineteenth  Infantry. 

John  Chapin,  Company  C,  Twenty-first  Infantry. 

D.  A.  Haggard,  Sergeant,  Company  C,  Twenty-first  Infantry. 
Michael  O'Rourke,  Company  H,  Twenty-first  Infantry. 

Samuel  Benjamin,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry. 

D.  H.  Hutchins,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry. 

Adam  Sawvel,  Company  I,  Twenty- seventh  Infantry. 

Paul  Tromblee,  Company  E,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry. 

Charles  Wilkins,  Company  E,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry. 

John  Ray,  Company  A,  Thirtieth  Infantry. 

A.  M.  Johnson,  Company  F,  Thirty-first  Infantry. 

John  C.  Heckart,  Corporal,  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Infantry. 

John  Reed,  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Infantry. 

George  H.  Williams,  Company  E,  Thirty-second  Infantry. 

Frederick  Minger,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-eighth  Infantry. 

Charles  S.  Porter,  First  Lieutenant,  Company  B,  Thirty-fifth  Infantry. 

J.  W.  Bartlett,  Company  H,  Forty-sixth  Infantry. 

George  McCowan,  Company  F,  First  Infantry. 

W.  B.  Bossingham,  Company  E,  Thirty-first  Infantry. 

H.  T.  Hallock,  Company  B,  Twenty-first  Infantry. 

George  V.  Davis,  farrier,  Company  E,  Ninth  Cavalry. 
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WISCONSIN 

J.  M.  Comstock,  Captain,  Company  F,  First  Cavalry. 

Joseph  D.  Crandall,  Sergeant,  Company  A,  First  heavy  artillery. 

Elijah  Caulkins,  First  heavy  artillery. 

Colman  C.  Chubb,  Company  A,  First  Cavalry. 

Anthony  H.  Durant,  Company  K,  First  Infantry. 

L.  M.  B.  Smith,  Captian,  Company  H,  First  Cavalry. 

John  Wallace,  Corporal,  Company  A,  First  Cavalry. 

R.  E.  Davison,  Sergeant,  Company  H.  Second  Infantry. 

Levant  Dodge,  Sergeant,  Company  K,  Second  Cavalry. 

Dana  D.  Dodge,  Lieutenant,  Company  D,  Second  Infantry. 

J.  H.  Grover,  Company  H,  Second  Infantry. 

William  Peck,  Company  K,  Second  Infantry. 

Henry  Smith,  Company  H,  Second  Infantry. 

Andrew  B.  Shipman,  Company  K,  Second  Cavalry. 

Hugh  Waterhouse,  Company  K,  Second  Cavalry. 

J.  R.  Williams,  Sergeant,  Company  K,  Second  Cavalry. 

Edson  Williams,  First  Lieutenant,  Company  K,  Second  Cavalry. 

George  W.  Adams,  Company  C,  Third  Infantry. 

John  Brown,  Third  Infantry. 

Charles  C.  Chubb,  Company  E,  Third  Infantry. 

Francis  Nicoulin,  Company  E,  Third  Infantry. 

Thomas  W.  Gilbert,  Company  A,  Third  Cavalry. 

James  McMann,  Corporal,  Company  L,  Third  Cavalry. 

Alfred  E.  Wheelock,  Corporal,  Company  E,  Third  Infantry. 

Valentine  Zoelle,  Company  E,  Third  Cavalry. 

Clark  Peck,  Company  B,  Fourth  Infantry. 

George  W.  Daniels,  Company  I,  Sixth  Infantry. 

Jacob  Markle,  Company  D,  Eighth  Infantry. 

Christian  Hugi,  Company  D,  Ninth  Infantry. 

Henry  Munch,  Company  E,  Ninth  Infantry;  Sergeant,  Company  H,  Forty- 
fourth  Infantry. 

Max  Miller,  Company  A,  Ninth  Infantry. 

John  McDermott,  Company  D,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

A.  Myres,  Company  F,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

John  G.  Rawson,  Corporal,  Company  C,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

Isaiah  Fry,  Company  K,  Twelfth  Infantry. 

George  M.  Phillips,  Company  H,  Twelfth  Infantry. 

Jason  W.  Hull,  musician,  Company  H,  Thirteenth  Infantry. 

Alexander  Carpenter,  Company  H,  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

Henry  Herrick,  Company  C,  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

Lucius  F.  Robinson,  Company  G,  Sixteenth  Infantry. 

James  W.  Deveraux,  drummer,  Company  H,  Seventeenth  Infantry. 

Lemuel  L.  Foster,  Company  K,  Seventeenth  Infantry. 

William  Geary,  Sergeant,  Company  C,  Eighteenth  Infantry. 

Henry  Geary,  Company  C,  Eighteenth  Infantry. 

T.  M.  Clark,  Company  G,  Nineteenth  Infantry. 
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Mark  Simpkins,  Company  B,  Twentieth  Infantry. 

Romanti  P.  Chapin,  Company  E,  Twenty-first  Infantry. 

Augustus  C.  Johns,  Company  F,  Twenty-first  Infantry. 

C.  A.  Krouse,  Twenty-second  Infantry. 

S.  G.  Main,  Company  C,  Twenty-third  Infantry. 

Richard  Smith,  Sergeant,  Company  K,  Twenty-third  Infantry. 

E.  S.  Streater,  Company  H,  Twenty-third  Infantry. 
Henry  Brewster,  Company  D,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 
Fred  Dammon,  Company  C,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 
Byron  T.  Christianson,  Company  H,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry. 
John  A.  Millis,  Company  B,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry. 
Sidney  C.  Cottrell,  Company  B,  Thirtieth  Infantry. 

H.  C.  McCoy,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Thirty-first  Infantry;  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Third  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

James  Miracle,  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Infantry. 

J.  B.  Jain,  Company  K,  Thirty-third  Infantry. 

John  B.  Jones,  Company  C,  Thirty-ninth  Infantry. 

Alonzo  D.  Clark,  Corporal,  Company  H,  Forty-second  Infantry. 

Silas  Wilcox,  Company  K,  Forty-fourth  Infantry. 

Stephen  Sharp,  Company  K,  Forty-fifth  Infantry. 

Joseph  Moore,  Company  E,  Forty-sixth  Infantry. 

Robert  H.  Spencer,  Colonel,  Forty-seventh  Infantry. 

William  M.  Colby,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  A,  Forty-ninth  Infantry. 

F.  L.  Ranney,  Company  G,  Forty-ninth  Infantry. 
George  Horning,  Company  K,  Fifty-first  Infantry. 
Martin  Owen,  Corporal,  Company  B,  Fifty-first  Infantry. 
Charles  Nicols,  Company  B,  Fifty-second  Infantry. 

W.  T.  Taylor,  Company  I,  Twenty-ninth  Infantry. 

ILLINOIS 

R.  I.  Brayton,  Sergeant,  Company  K,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

C.  D.  Creed,  Company  A,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

Corbin  E.  Hyde,  Company  B,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

Dallas  B.  Avey,  Corporal,  Company  B,  Seventh  Cavalry. 

Warren  D.  Coffin.  Company  B,  Seventh  Cavalry. 

John  D.  Stark,  Company  E,  Seventh  Cavalry. 

J.  T.  Elwell,  Company  F,  Eighth  Cavalry. 

L.  A.  Sheetz,  First  Lieutenant,  Adjutant  Eighth  Infantry. 

John  Thompson,  Corporal,  Company  M,  Eighth  Cavalry. 

John  Lattimore,  Company  C,  Ninth  Infantry. 

Samuel  B.  McGellan,  Sergeant,  Company  E,  Ninth  Cavalry. 

Myron  H.  Hare,  Sergeant,  Company  I,  Twelfth  Infantry. 

Frederick  Miller,  Company  F,  Twelfth  Infantry. 

C.  N.  Oliver,  Company  F,  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

Henry  J.  Huston,  Sergeant,  Company  F,  Fifteenth  Infantry. 

Nathan  A.  Pine,  Company  K,  Fifteenth  Infantry. 

Marshall  Stephens,  Corporal,  Company  D,  Fifteenth  Infantry. 
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J.  S.  Wilson,  Corporal,  Company  F,  Seventeenth  Cavalry. 

R.  J.  Hunt,  Sergeant,  Company  D,  Thirty-fourth  Infantry. 

A.  H.  Phillips,  Corporal,  Company  A,  Thirty-fourth  Infantry. 

Henry  Warner,  Company  H,  Thirty-fourth  Infantry. 

E.  Ferguson,  Company  E,  Thirty-sixth  Infantry. 

W.  A.  Chipman,  Corporal,  Company  H,  Forty-second  Infantry. 

Jesse  D.  Davison,  Company  II,  Forty-second  Infantry. 

James  M.  Green,  Corporal,  Company  C,  Forty-fifth  Infantry. 

A.  G.  Cornish,  Company  K,  Forty-seventh  Infantry. 

Alfred  Evans,  Company  B,  Forty-seventh  Infantry. 

Amos  Fox,  Company  B,  Forty-seventh  Infantry. 

George  W.  Robinson,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  G,  Fifty-second  Infantry. 

Edwin  E.  Thomas,  Company  D,  Twenty-third  Infantry;  Second  Lieutenant, 
Company  D,  Fifty-third  Infantry. 

Frederick  Dormoy,  Company  K,  Seventy-fifth  Infantry. 

David  Bardwell,  Company  G,  Seventy-sixth  Infantry. 

William  Shaner,  Sergeant,  Company  C,  Seventy-sixth  Infantry. 

Benjamin  Smith,  Sergeant,  Company  C,  Seventy-sixth  Infantry. 

Orange  A.  Potter,  Company  D,  Eighty-third  Infantry. 

Silas  H.  Breese,  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Infantry. 

L.  C.  Lindsay,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantry. 

Stafford  Godfrey,  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Infantry. 

George  Allen,  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Infantry. 

Peter  M.  Barslou,  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Infantry. 

John  H.  Knott,  Corporal,  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
Infantry. 

Joseph  D.  McDonald,  Sergeant,  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Infantry. 

C.  P.  Stow,  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Infantry. 
N.  C.  Taylor,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Infantry. 
Joel  Taylor,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Infantry. 
Chandler  Ward,  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Infantry. 
David  Price,  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Infantry. 
Erastus  Fitch,  Wagoner,  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  In- 
fantry. 

James  Marlow,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  Infantry. 

Elijah  Hurlburt,  Company  A,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

John  Seward,  Surgeon,  Company  I,  Seventy-fourth  Infantry. 

NEW  YORK 

Seth  Newcomb,  Company  B,  First  New  York  Battery. 
A.  M.  Horton,  Sergeant,  Company  E,  Sixth  Cavalry. 
H.  S.  Vaughn,  Company  A,  Eighth  Heavy  Artillery. 
John  Wood,  Company  K,  Fourteenth  Cavalry. 
Rufus  Walston,  Corporal,  Company  H,  Sixteenth  Infantry. 
LeRoy  D.  Setchell,  Sergeant,  Company  B,  Twenty-third  Infantry;  Sergeant, 
Company  G,  First  Veteran  Cavalry. 
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George  W.  Eddy,  Sergeant,  Thirty-fifth  Infantry;  Sergeant,  Eighteenth 
Cavalry. 

A.  A.  Stanton,  Mexican  war,  Colonel,  Sixtieth  Infantry. 
Henry  W.  Walston,  Company  I,  Ninety-first  Infantry. 
N.  B.  Benham,  Second  Lieutenant,.  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Infantry. 

A.  A.  Brunson,  Sergeant,  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Infantry; 
First  Lieutenant,  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Infantry. 

L.  Hawkins,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Infantry. 

Andrew  Cassler,  Corporal,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second 
Infantry. 

John  Haines,  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 
John  Jacobs,  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Infantry. 
George  Smith,  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Infantry. 
H.  S.  Sampson,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Infantry. 
Abram  Wolf,  engineer,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  In- 
fantry. 

D.  Manwaring,  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth  Infantry. 

MICHIGAN 

Horace  C.  Parsons,  Corporal,  Company  C,  Sixth  Infantry. 
F.  W.  Drake,  Company  G,  Seventh  Cavalry. 
Lewis  R.  Baker,  Company  B,  Twentieth  Infantry. 
Gillespie  M.  Parsons,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
Levi  Phillip,  Company  A,  Seventy-sixth  Infantry. 

OHIO 

C.  L.  Harris,  Company  A,  Second  Infantry;  Second  Cavalry. 
Oscar  F.  Hale,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  D,  Eighth  Cavalry. 
Lemuel  Stock  well,  Company  D,  Twelfth  Cavalry. 
George  W.  Gardner,  Company  D,  Twenty-second  Infantry. 
Thomas  Sarchet,  Company  I,  Forty-fifth  Infantry. 

John  Sharp,  Sergeant,  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Infantry. 
J.  M.  Gray,  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Infantry. 
Edward  Fitzsimmons,  Company  K,  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth  Infantry. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

John  W.  Robinson,  Sergeant,  Company  A,  Eleventh  Infantry. 
C.  B.  Merrifield,  Corporal,  Company  G,  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

MAINE 

James  Britt,  Company  B,  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

Charles  C.  Mantor,  Corporal,  Company  C,  Nineteenth  Infantry;  Battery  C, 
First  Artillery. 
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VERMONT 

Edgar  W.  Young,  Sergeant,  Company  H,  Second  U.  S.  S.  S.,  also  Company 
K,  Fifteenth  Infantry. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Marshall  Hays,  Company  K,  Twelfth  Infantry. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A.  E.  Kennedy,  Company  G,  Fifteenth  Infantry;  Company  E,  First  Rhode 
Island  Artillery. 

G.  H.  Lamson,  Company  A.  Twenty-first  Infantry. 
Simon  C.  Spear,  Company  C,  Forty-second  Infantry. 

John  E.  Webster,  Sergeant,  Company  D,  Forty-third  Infantry. 
Isaac  B.  Downs,  Company  F,  Forty-ninth  Infantry. 
John  L.  Cotton,  Corporal,  Company  C,  Fiftieth  Infantry. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles  W.  Parker,  Company  F,  Forty-fifth  Infantry. 
Levi  Detric,  Company  C,  Ninety-eighth  Infantry. 
George  Green,  Company  B,  Eighty-third  Infantry. 
George  W.  Sweet,  Company  B,  Eighty-third  Infantry. 
James  H.  Archibald,  Company  G,  One  Hundredth  Infantry. 
Thomas  Manna,  Company  E,  One  Hundredth  Infantry. 
J.  M.  Stuart,  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Infantry. 
Pierson  C.  C.  Phillips,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Infantry. 
William  H.  Nycum,  Sergeant,  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth 
Infantry. 

MINNESOTA 

John  J.  Wiltgen,  Company  G,  Second  Infantry. 
George  W.  Hendron,  Company  G,  Third  Infantry. 
S.  P.  Hartshorn,  Company  C,  Third  Infantry. 
A.  Hartshorn,  Company  B,  Fourth  Infantry. 

H.  P.  Hatch,  Company  B,  Fourth  Infantry. 

George  W.  Kelly,  Corporal,  Company  C,  Fourth  Infantry. 
Thomas  V.  Robinson,  Company  D,  Fourth  Infantry;  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fifth  New  York. 

Norman  Hartwell,  Company  K,  Sixth  Infantry. 

O.  C.  Tibbetts,  Sergeant,  Company  K,  Seventh  Infantry. 

P.  L.  Slagle,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  D,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

Morris  Chapin,  Company  C,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

MISSOURI 

William  Sroufe,  Sergeant,  Company  B,  First  Cavalry. 
Paul  Dorweiler,  Company  K,  Seventeenth  Infantry. 
Emil  Foesterling,  Company  G,  First  Cavalry. 
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INDIANA 

LaFayette  Carr,  Company  G,  First  Heavy  Artillery. 
Samuel  I.  Plumley,  Company  G,  First  Heavy  Artillery. 
Thomas  Hodson,  Company  D,  Twenty-second  Infantry. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Dan  C.  Adams,  Company  E,  Sixteenth  U.  S.  Infantry. 
William  Campbell,  navy  vessel  "Gazelle." 

Thomas  Earley,  Corporal  Company  H,  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry. 

T.  M.  Ostrander,  Company  C,  U.  S.  Dragoons. 

A.  B.  Sheldon,  Company  G,  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery. 

Henry  Sifert,  Seminole  War,  Company  I,  First  U.  S.  Dragoons. 

Isaac  H.  Wilbur,  Company  A,  New  York  Light  Artillery. 

William  Ward,  Company  A,  Fourth  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

Thomas  N.  Williamson,  Company  F,  First  Ohio  Light  Artillery. 

John  T.  Davis,  landsman,  Revenue  Ship  "Ohio." 

Frank  Oliver,  Company  K,  Sixth  U.  S.  Infantry. 

G.  W.  Flack,  Black  Hawk  War. 

A.  A.  Wilcox,  landsman,  U.  S.  Navy. 

R.  G.  Long,  Daniel  McCain,  Thomas  Lantry,  John  Summers,  C.  M.  Cady, 
Charles  Brooks. 


CHAPTER  XII 


DEFENSE  AGAINST  THE  SIOUX 

THE  NEW  ULM  MASSACRE 

The  military  record  of  the  county  does  not  pertain  alone  to  the  Civil  war, 
but  to  the  Sioux  Indian  war  of  that  period  as  well.  The  next  day  after  the 
departure  of  the  volunteers  from  the  Irvington  town  hall  the  report  reached 
the  river  settlements  that  Little  Crow  and  his  band  of  savages  were  butchering 
the  settlers  in  the  region  of  New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  and  that  they  were  on  their 
way  southward  massacring  helpless  victims  and  burning  their  homes.  The 
Irvington  community  was  much  excited  over  the  report  and  in  a  state  of  fear 
and  great  anxiety.  On  their  way  home  from  Webster  City,  where  they  had 
delivered  the  soldiers,  the  teamsters  met  several  families  fleeing  from  the 
county.  When  Samuel  Reed  reached  home  at  two  o'clock  at  night,  he  found 
before  the  door  a  team  harnessed  and  hitched  to  a  wagon  on  which  was  a  rack 
slightly  filled  with  hay.  On  the  floor  lay  the  members  of  a  few  neighboring 
families  who  had  gathered,  and  in  the  room  were  axes,  hatchets,  pitchforks, 
corncutters  and  other  similar  weapons  for  defense  if  necessary. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Algona  the  settlers  were  also  alarmed  for  their  safety. 
A  meeting  was  called  at  the  town  hall  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
August  27,  which  resulted  in  a  volunteer  company  being  formed  for  protec- 
tion, and  in  Lewis  H.  Smith  being  sent  to  Des  Moines  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. This  action  prevented  a  general  stampede  of  the  settlers  from  the  county. 
Mr.  Smith  soon  returned  with  the  information  that  Governor  Kirk  wood  had 
given  S.  R.  Ingham  of  Des  Moines  full  power  to  dictate  all  movements  for 
the  defense  of  Northern  Iowa. 

Among  the  number  of  settlers  of  that  period  who  were  always  cool  and 
considerate  in  time  of  danger,  and  who  were  used  to  mingling  with  the  In- 
dians, were  W.  II.  Ingham  and  W.  B.  Carey.  These  two  pioneers  were  chosen 
at  the  meeting  to  scout  through  Southern  Minnesota,  learn  the  magnitude  of 
the  massacre,  and  the  probable  chances  of  attack  upon  the  settlers  of  this  region. 
They  immediately  started  on  their  perilous  trip  at  a  time  when  their  adventure 
seemed  to  many  to  be  rash  and  reckless.  After  six  days'  absence  they  returned 
with  their  interesting  report: 

On  horseback  they  had  gone  to  Blue  Earth  where  they  found  a  militia 
company  and  the  citizens  preparing  for  defense,  and  then  on  through  Winne- 
bago where  they  had  seen  a  mounted  field  piece  by  the  roadside,  with  about  a 
bushel  of  small  broken  pieces  of  cast  iron  by  its  side  to  be  used  in  place  of 
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shot  and  shell.  At  Mankato  they  learned  that  the  Sioux  had  abandoned  their 
attacks  on  New  Ulm  and  that  some  two  thousand  people  from  that  vicinity 
had  fled  for  safety.  Fugitives  from  the  blood-curdling  scenes  came  pouring 
into  the  town  while  they  were  there.  The  hospital  contained  several  whom  they 
interviewed,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Lake  Shetek.  Leaving  the  town  while 
the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  they  rode  past  scenes  of  desolation  to  New 
Ulm,  where  the  blackened  ruins  of  former  homes  and  the  bullet  marked  build- 
ings bore  evidence  of  the  Sioux  attack  and  its  awful  consequences.  Here  they 
received  full  information  of  what  had  really  happened.  The  Sioux  had  begun 
their  murderous  work  on  the  morning  of  August  18,  at  Lower  Mission  and 
had  continued  their  butchery  down  the  river  to  within  six  miles  of  New  Ulm, 
when  on  learning  of  their  near  approach  the  citizens  of  that  place  began  barri- 
cading the  square  for  protection,  and  farmers  with  their  families  came  rush- 
ing into  town.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  more  than  one  hundred  Indians 
entered  town  and  began  burning  buildings  and  fighting  with  citizens  from  house 
to  house  as  they  went,  while  the  barricaded  people  were  wild  with  excitement. 
The  arrival  of  sixteen  mounted  men  from  St.  Peter,  who  came  charging  down 
the  street  and  firing  as  they  rode,  so  inspired  all  the  people  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  savages,  who  evidently  thought  that  larger  rein- 
forcements were  about  to  arrive.  In  the  encounter  several  Indians  as  well 
as  several  citizens  were  killed. 

The  two  scouts,  Ingham  and  Carey,  furthermore,  learned  that  joy  had  come 
to  the  camp  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours  after  this  attack  upon  New 
Ulm,  first  by  the  arrival  of  Judge  Flandreau  from  St.  Peter  with  a  force  of 
one  hundred  men,  then  by  an  equal  force  from  Mankato  and  Le  Sueur, 
and  then  by  Judge  Flandreau's  taking  entire  command.  The  dead  were  then 
buried  and  the  barricade  strengthened.  This  was  done  none  too  soon  for  on  the 
23d  of  August,  Little  Crow  and  his  band  of  about  five  hundred  savages  entered 
the  town  and,  after  skirmishing  on  the  outskirts,  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  to 
seek  shelter  within  the  barricade.  The  Sioux  then,  nearly  surrounding  the 
town,  began  a  desperate  assault  to  capture  the  stronghold,  where  about  two 
thousand  people  were  huddled  together.  The  fight  lasted  till  dark,  but  the 
next  morning  after  a  feeble  attempt  to  dislodge  the  people,  the  Indians  left, 
going  towards  the  north.  After  burying  the  dead  the  whole  town  was  evacuated 
the  next  day,  five  days  before  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Carey  reached  that  place. 
They  saw  that  the  barricade  had  consisted  of  cordwood,  lumber,  wagon  wheels, 
kegs  of  nails,  trunks  and  boxes  filled  with  goods  from  the  stores,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wagons  and  other  available  obstructions.  Such  was  the  construction 
of  the  barricade  in  the  region  where  about  eight  hundred  innocent  victims 
were  massacred.  Our  informants  coming  by  the  way  of  Iowa  Lake,  reached 
home  September  2,  1862. 

Soon  families,  fleeing  from  the  Minnesota  district  where  some  of  the  brutal 
Indian  atrocities  had  been  perpetrated,  came  and  passed  through  Algona  for 
points  further  south  and  east.  On  Sunday  September  7,  ten  teams  conveying 
families  and  household  goods  from  Jackson,  Minnesota  drove  into  town  and 
stopped  long  enough  to  tell  the  tales  of  cruelty,  death  and  destruction  caused 
by  the  Sioux  in  the  region  of  their  homes.  The  story  they  told  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  farmers'  wives  and  their  daughters  by  the  fiendish  savages  is  too 
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revolting  to  be  repeated.  These  disheartened  families  were  on  their  way  to 
Winneshiek  county,  their  former  home.  They  were  taking  along  about  eighty 
head  of  stock,  which  with  their  teams  constituted  their  entire  wealth.  They 
had  abandoned  their  homes  which  they  never  desired  to  see  again.  In  a  few 
days  other  families  from  the  same  section  of  country  arrived,  telling  the  same 
sorrowful  story. 

About  three  months  after  this  stampede,  thirty-eight  of  the  savages  were 
swung  into  eternity  for  having  taken  part  in  the  general  massacre.  Five  times 
that  number  ought  to  have  met  the  same  fate,  and  probably  would  have,  had 
the  Civil  war  at  that  time  not  been  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment officials.  These  thirty-eight  had  been  duly  convicted  of  the  most  bar- 
barous crimes  that  they  could  devise,  and  as  a  result  died  hanging  on  the  scaf- 
fold at  Mankato,  December  27,  1862.  The  scene  was  witnessed  by  many  set- 
tlers and  soldiers.  The  condemned  Sioux  marched  through  the  lines  of  the 
soldiers  to  the  place  of  their  doom  with  apparent  unconcern.  Some  of  them 
were  not  over  sixteen  years  old,  and  others  were  evidently  seventy.  On  the 
scaffold  some  smoked,  and  all  joined  in  the  death  chant.  After  Captain  Libby 
had  slipped  the  noose  over  their  necks,  Major  Brown  struck  the  drum  three 
times,  and  then  Mr.  Duly  cut  the  rope  and  the  trap  fell.  The  rope  around  the 
neck  of  Rattling  Runner  broke  and  let  the  body  fall  to  the  ground,  but  he  was 
put  on  the  scaffold  again  and  hanged  until  dead.  The  spectators  cheered  when 
the  trap  was  sprung  and  otherwise  displayed  their  feelings  of  approval.  The 
bodies  were  wrapped  in  the  blankets,  cast  into  one  grave  and  then  covered  over 
with  dirt.  The  hole  dug  amid  willows  on  the  sandbar  near  by,  to  receive  the 
bodies,  was  thirty  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide  and  four  deep.  The  plan  of  the 
executions  was  successfully  carried  out  without  the  least  trouble  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  was  Mankato's  most  memorable  event,  and  one  that  gave  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  to  thousands  of  settlers  in  the  northwest.  M.  B.  Dalton  is  the  only 
resident  of  Kossuth  who  witnessed  the  hanging  of  these  savages.  He  was  liv- 
ing at  that  time  in  Minnesota,  and  drove  a  long  distance  to  be  present  at  that 
historic  event. 

NORTHERN   IOWA  BORDER  BRIGADE. 

The  first  movements  by  state  authority  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier  began  August  29,  1862,  when  Governor  Kirkwood  gave  S.  R. 
Ingham  full  power  to  raise,  muster  and  equip  companies  and  to  place  them 
where  he  thought  best  for  the  safety  of  the  people.  Complying  with  this  order 
he  came  to  Algona  and  after  being  informed  about  the  situation,  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  called  for  the  following  day,  September  3,  1862,  at  the  town 
hall.  This  meeting  was  full  of  interest  from  the  start.  After  several  had 
expressed  their  views  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done,  S.  R.  Ingham  directed 
that  a  company  of  forty  men  should  be  raised  from  the  counties  of  Kossuth, 
Humboldt,  Palo  Alto  and  Emmet.  In  about  five  days  the  company  was  re- 
cruited, mustered  in  and  the  officers  elected.  William  H.  Ingham  was  chosen 
captain,  Edward  McKnight  of  Dakota  City,  first  lieutenant,  and  Jesse  Cover- 
dale  of  Estherville,  second  lieutenant.  On  the  9th  of  September,  the  company  left 
for  the  northwest  with  orders  that  Captain  Ingham  should  proceed  to  Iowa  Lake 
with  all  the  force  excepting  twenty  of  the  men  who  were  to  be  sent  to  Esther- 
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ville  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Coverdale.  The  latter  on  reaching  his  desti- 
nation took  quarters  in  the  schoolhouse  which  the  citizens  had  already  stockaded 
with  two  inch  planks,  and  the  former  at  Iowa  Lake,  found  temporary  quarters 
at  the  Thompson  home  while  hay  was  heing  made  and  stabling  erected  for  the 
horses.  At  this  time  about  forty  soldiers  of  Captain  Millard's  Sioux  City  Cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Sawyer,  were  at  Spirit  Lake,  where  the 
brick  courthouse  had  been  stockaded  for  quarters. 

The  extra  session  of  the  legislature  during  the  second  week  in  September, 
took  a  hand  in  directing  the  movements  already  begun.  It  authorized  the  main- 
tenance of  five  companies — one  to  be  raised  at  each  of  the  following  named 
places :  Sioux  City,  Denison,  Fort  Dodge  and  Webster  City.  The  fifth,  then 
at  Estherville  and  Iowa  Lake,  was  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  required  military 
force.  These  companies  were  first  located  at  points  by  S.  R.  Ingham  and  later 
by  Lieut.  Col.  James  A.  Sawyer,  who  was  elected  November  7,  1862,  to  have  com- 
mand over  all  the  companies.  About  250  men  all  told  had  been  mustered  into 
state  service  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  Iowa  border,  and  had  been 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  One  full  company  was  to  be  .stationed 
at  Iowa  Lake,  one  at  Estherville,  one  at  Spirit  Lake,  and  portions  of  companies 
at  Ocheyedan,  Peterson,  Cherokee,  Ida,  Sac  City,  West  Fork,  Little  Sioux  and 
Correctionville,  forming  a  line  of  cavalry  defense  from  Chain  Lakes  to  Sioux 
City. 

Under  the  new  arrangements,  Captain  Ingham's  entire  Company  A  was  to 
be  stationed  at  Estherville,  while  Iowa  Lake  was  to  be  the  location  of  Company 
B  from  Fort  Dodge.  On  the  second  day  of  October,  this  latter  company, 
commanded  by  Captain  (Major)  Williams,  passed  through  Algona  on  its  way 
to  its  place  of  designation.  On  arriving  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Black  Cat 
timber,  the  soldiers  dismounted  and  were  furnished  dinner  by  Mrs.  Michael 
ReibhofF,  that  estimable  1856  pioneer  woman  who  has  long  since  fallen  asleep, 
but  whose  generous  nature  is  still  remembered  by  many. 

On  the  arrival  of  Company  B,  at  Iowa  Lake,  Lieutenant  McKnight  who 
had  been  busily  engaged  fitting  up  the  quarters  as  directed  by  Captain  Ingham, 
who  had  gone  over  to  Estherville  to  see  how  the  work  there  was  progressing, 
evacuated  the  camp  and  joined  Captain  Ingham's  force,  thus  making  the  company 
consolidated  for  the  first  time  since  its  organization.  The  Fort  Dodge  company, 
after  completing  Fort  Schuyler  at  Iowa  Lake,  remained  but  a  short  time.  Early 
in  January,  1863,  it  passed  through  Algona  on  its  way  home  disbanded. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  settlements  were  on  the  river,  the 
fortifications,  erected  at  Estherville  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Captain 
Ingham,  were  made  on  a  much  more  extensive  and  durable  plan  than  those  at 
any  other  post  on  the  line  of  defense.  They  were  built  on  three  lots,  deeded 
free  to  the  state  by  Robert  E.  Ridley  and  his  wife.  Esther,  after  whom  the 
town  had  been  named.  Day  by  day  the  work  went  on  until  Fort  Defiance  was 
completed.  It  was  a  substantial  stronghold  that  would  have  afforded  satis- 
factory protection  to  all  the  assembled  settlers  had  the  Sioux  made  an  attack 
upon  that  frontier  town.  The  inclosure  was  132  feet  square  with  a  splendid 
well  in  the  center  walled  with  boulders.  On  the  north  line  were  the  barracks 
proper,  18x52  feet,  and  8  feet  high,  and  the  commissary  building,  14x32 
feet,  both  made  of  timbers  8  inches  square  and  both  having  shingle  roofs.  The 
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former  also  was  covered  with  black  walnut  siding.  Substantial  bastions  were 
provided  by  allowing  the  barracks  to  extend  beyond  the  east  line  six  feet,  and 
the  other  building  the  same  distance  beyond  the  west  line.  The  space  between 
the  two  was  stockaded  with  eleven  foot  planks,  four  inches  thick,  the  whole 
line  being  amply  provided  with  port  holes,  etc.  The  shingle-roof  barn  was 
26  feet  wide,  with  12  foot  posts,  occupying  the  south  line,  120  feet  long.  The 
east  and  west  lines  were  substantially  stockaded  with  planks  having  port  holes. 
How  well  Captain  Ingham  had  the  whole  work  done  may  be  learned,  if  from 
no  other  source,  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sawyer  to  the  governor 
after  his  inspection  of  the  fortification:  "It  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  taste, 
ability  and  untiring  energy  of  the  commandant  of  this  post." 

The  fort  was  worthy  of  the  name  "Defiance."  But  fortunately  the  time 
never  came  when  there  was  a  necessity  for  using  its  port  holes  for  firing  on 
the  advance  of  the  savages.  General  Sully's  scouting  cavalry  and  the  Minne- 
sota regiments,  which  followed  the  Sioux  far  up  in  the  Dakotas,  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  New  Ulm  atrocities  in  this  section  of  the  state.  During  the 
time  the  various  companies  of  the  Border  Brigade  were  stationed  along  the 
line  Quartermaster  Lewis  H.  Smith  rode  from  post  to  post  supplying  the  sol- 
diers with  all  required  commissaries.  He  provided  ways  for  procuring  pro- 
visions and  for  forage  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  performing  manifold  other 
duties  pertaining  to  his  position. 

Such  salutary  regulations  were  enforced  during  the  existence  of  the  com- 
pany as  were  conducive  to  securing  the  required  discipline,  and  as  had  a  tend- 
ency to  prevent  camp  life  from  becoming  demoralized.  Religious  services  on 
Sundays  were  conducted  whenever  suitable  persons  to  do  so  could  be  secured. 
So  far  as  compensation  was  concerned  each  soldier  received  the  same  pay 
from  the  state  that  he  would  have  drawn  from  the  government  if  he  had  been 
in  the  United  States  army.  Each,  however,  had  to  furnish  his  own  horse  to 
become  entitled  to  this  pay  for  his  services. 

In  September  1863,  sixteen  counties  of  northwestern  Iowa  were  included  in 
Brigadier  General  Sully's  district,  so  that  further  use  of  the  Border  Brigade  was 
not  deemed  necessary  by  the  state  authorities.  On  the  26th  of  that  month  the 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  be  disbanded  by  Adjutant  General  Baker,  who  directed 
that  all  the  arms  and  other  state  property  should  be  turned  over  to  Quartermaster 
Smith.  Three  days  later  Adjutant  General  Baker  notified  General  Sully  that  all 
the  companies  had  been  disbanded  except  Company  A,  which  at  that  time  was 
scattered  over  the  160-mile  line  to  Sioux  City,  but  which  would  be  mustered  out 
by  Captain  Ingham,  January  1,  1864,  or  sooner  if  relieved  by  the  United  States 
Troops.  An  order  to  this  effect  coming  to  Captain  Ingham,  Company  A,  was  dis- 
banded December  30,  1863  and  all  the  arms  and  state  property  turned  over  to 
Quartermaster  Smith,  who  was  continued  in  office  until  the  property  could  be 
turned  over  to  the  state  as  by  law  required. 

Half  a  century  has  gone  by  since  the  attack  of  the  Sioux  upon  our  neighbors 
on  the  north,  and  since  the  Border  Brigade  was  organized  to  protect  the  frontier 
settlers  of  northwestern  Iowa  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  Little 
Crow  and  his  blood-thirsty  band.  Fifty  years  of  progress  and  civilization  have 
banished  forever  from  the  minds  of  our  citizens  all  fears  of  savage  Indian 
invasions  with  their  attending  consequences. 
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NORTH KRN  IOWA  BORDER  BRIGADE 

James  A.  Sawyer,  Lieut.  Col.,  Sioux  City. 

Lieut.  Lewis  II.  Smith,  Quartermaster,  Algona  (is  now  cashier  of  Kossuth 
County  State  Bank  at  Algona). 

COMPANY  A 

William  H.  Ingham,  Captain,  age  34,  Kossuth  Center.    (Is  now  president 
of  Kossuth  County  State  Bank  at  Algona.) 
Edward  McKnight,  First  Lieut.,  Dakota  City. 
Jesse  Coverdale,  Second  Lieut.,  Estherville. 

MEMBERS  FROM    KOSSUTH  COUNTY 

Jacob  Altwegg,  age  26,  Private,  Kossuth  Center;  is  living  now  on  his  Plum 
Creek  farm. 

J.  R.  Armstrong,  age  33,  Second  Sergeant,  Irvington;  now  deceased. 

John  M.  Brown,  age  23,  Private,  Algona;  now  deceased. 

Thomas  J.  Clark,  age  19,  Private,  Irvington;  was  later  with  Second  Iowa 
Cavalry,  and  is  now  living  at  New  Carlisle,  Indiana. 

William  Crook,  age  25,  Irvington,  promoted  to  First  Corporal,  then  to  Second 
Corporal  and  later  to  Third  Corporal;  now  deceased. 

Addison  Fisher,  age  41,  Irvington,  promoted  from  First  Corporal  to  First  Ser- 
geant ;  now  deceased. 

James  G.  Green,  age  35,  Private,  Irvington;  now  deceased 

Christian  Hackman,  age  40,  Bugler,  Algona;  now  deceased. 

John  Hegarty,  age  24,  Private,  Algona;  now  deceased. 

Andrew  J.  Jones,  age  21,  Private,  Algona;  now  residing  at  same  place. 

Henry  H.  Patterson,  age  32,  Private,  Irvington ;  was  later  with  Second  Iowa 
Cavalry  and  is  now  deceased. 

Thomas  Robison,  age  38,  Private,  Irvington;  now  deceased. 

George  F.  Schaad,  age  37,  Private,  Algona;  now  deceased. 

Michael  Smith,  age  28,  Private,  Algona;  now  deceased. 

John  W.  Summers,  age  30,  Private,  Algona ;  whereabouts  now  unknown. 

Havens  S.  Watson,  aged  32,  First  Sergeant,  Algona;  now  a  retired  merchant 
at  that  place. 

James  Young,  age  23,  Private,  Algona;  now  deceased. 

August  Zahlten,  age  45,  Algona,  advanced  from  Fourth  Corporal  to  Fourth 
Sergeant;  now  deceased. 

ADDENDA 

The  writer  never  was  at  Estherville  during  the  time  the  soldiers  were  stationed 
at  that  post,  but  was  several  times  at  the  barracks  at  Iowa  Lake,  and  has  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  what  he  saw  and  of  how  he  was  impressed.  In  the  fall  of  1862, 
his  father,  Samuel  Reed,  had  a  contract  for  delivering  grain,  provisions,  arms. 
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ammunition,  etc.,  to  the  soldiers  at  that  place.  He  drove  one  team,  Albe  Fife 
another  and  the  writer  the  third.  The  first  trip  was  made  soon  after  Company 
A  left  Algona,  for  all  of  our  local  soldiers  of  the  company  appear  to  have  been 
there,  including  Captain  Ingham.  After  passing  through  the  ReibhofT  grove,  five 
miles  north  of  Algona,  the  teamsters  turned  northwest  across  a  long,  houseless 
and  almost  trackless  prairie.  Soon  they  were  overtaken  by  Quartermaster  Lewis 
H.  Smith  who  rode  slowly  along  beside  the  teams  until  they  came  to  the  "lone 
rock"  where,  many  years  later,  the  little  village  of  that  name  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, nearby.  On  this  boulder  the  three  teamsters  and  Quartermaster  Smith 
ate  their  dinners.  The  latter  then  rode  on  leaving  the  others  to  follow  at  their 
leisure.  The  river  was  crossed  at  some  point  in  what  is  now  Seneca  township,  at 
a  place  where  the  banks  were  so  steep  that  about  one  fifth  of  each  load  was 
dumped  into  the  river.  Out  into  the  wateY  the  teamsters  jumped  and  then  gathered 
up  as  best  they  could  the  corn  and  bacon  that  had  fallen  overboard.  They  camped 
that  night  on  a  lonesome  spot  with  not  a  house  in  view,  neither  had  one  been  seen 
since  leaving  Michael  Reibhoffs  in  the  morning.  That  night  no  Indians  came 
to  molest  the  campers  but  in  their  stead  myriads  of  mosquitoes  made  life  miser- 
able.   The  soldiers'  camp  was  reached  at  noon  the  next  day. 

James  G.  Green  being  one  of  the  cooks,  had  placed  several  kettles  full  of 
cabbage  in  a  row  in  the  temporary  quarters.  While  several  were  watching  him. 
Lieutenant  McKnight,  who  was  noted  for  his  joviality,  and  who  happened  to  be 
in  his  bare  feet  at  that  moment,  deliberately  walked  across  the  row  of  kettles, 
putting  his  feet  into  each.  The  spectators  roared  with  laughter  while  the  cook 
looked  disgusted.  Xo  other  member  of  the  company  would  have  dared  to  do 
what  he  had  done  with  seeming  approval.  Soon  the  boys  from  the  hay  field 
arrived  with  their  horses  on  a  brisk  gallop.  The  halt  was  so  sudden  that  William 
Crook  went  over  his  horse's  head  and  in  striking  the  ground  a  stone  cut  a  gash 
on  his  throat.  After  his  whiskers  had  been  clipped  a  little  with  the  scissors, 
Mike  Smith  put  a  court  plaster  over  the  wound  and  helped  him  into  the  camp. 
Thomas  J.  Clark  was  riding  a  rainbow-backed  horse,  which  he  had  hired  for 
the  purpose  from  an  Irvington  neighbor.  It  was  noticeable  that  this  rough 
rider's  style  of  bobbing  up  and  down  while  in  the  saddle  had  skinned  the  back 
of  old  Rainbow  for  a  space  of  a  foot  or  more.  Quartermaster  Smith  then  seeing 
this  made  a  requisition  for  "one  bottle  of  Gargling  oil  for  the  use  of  soldiers 
horses." 

Kinsey  Carlon  had  a  contract  for  mowing  the  grass  that  was  then  being  rapidly 
made  into  hay  by  the  soldier  force.  He  was  there  with  his  Kirby  machine  cutting 
"slathers"  of  it  and  taking  more  pride  in  doing  so  than  any  one  else  could  have 
taken  who  had  quarters  at  the  camp.  The  term  "slathers"  he  used  with  great 
frequency  when  speaking  about  the  amount  of  hay  that  was  being  procured. 
As  he  very  much  enjoyed  working  with  a  large  force  of  men  when  he  could  have 
some  voice  in  directing  their  movements,  the  position  of  haymaster  was  quite 
to  his  liking.  It  was  not  all  sunshine  with  him,  however,  for  occasions  came  when 
his  patience  was  taxed  to  the  limit.  Small  stones  would  dull  his  sickle  and  larger 
ones  would  break  the  guards,  and  at  times  the  tall  grass  would  wind  around 
the  end  of  the  reel.  He  gave  up  in  despair  one  day  when  the  Kirby  began  to 
"cave."  It  roared  and  rattled,  and  bumped  and  jerked  until  he  was  afraid  to 
sit  on  the  seat  any  longer.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  pitman  journal 
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had  become  so  heated  that  the  Babbitt-metal  melted  and  disappeared.  After  new 
bushings  had  been  inserted  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  "slathering"  down  the 
hay  for  the  soldiers'  horses. 

The  remaining  trips  the  writer  ma*de,  in  company  with  the  other  teamsters 
to  this  post,  were  after  all  of  Company  A  had  gone  to  Estherville,  and  after  the 
Fort  Dodge  company  had  taken  possession  and  completed  substantial  fortifica- 
tions. The  name  of  this  stronghold  as  given  to  it  by  the  authorities — Fort 
Schuyler — has  seldom  appeared  in  print  since  that  time.  Neither  is  it  generally 
understood  that  the  fort  had  a  designated  name  recognized  by  the  state  military 
authority.  The  story  of  this  fort  pertains  not  only  to  the  history  of  Emmet 
county,  where  it  was  located,  but  to  Kossuth  as  well,  and  should  be  historically 
preserved. 

On  one  of  his  trips  to  Fort  Schuyler  the  writer  well  remembers  when  he  first 
saw  that  grand  old  man,  Major  Williams,  whom  the  Fort  Dodge  company  had 
elected  as  captain.  He  seemed  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  camp  and  to  enjoy 
his  surroundings.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  this  was  not  his  first  military 
experience.  He  had  a  martial  bearing  that  distinguished  him  from  all  the 
others.  While  he  was  friendly  with  the  members  of  his  company  he  at  the 
same  time  kept  them  under  subjection  with  seeming  ease.  One  evening  in  the 
barracks  one  of  the  soldiers  told  some  story,  that  was  a  little  off  grade,  at  which 
his  comrades  roared  with  laughter.  The  old  major  rebuked  him  by  saying  calmly, 
"such  stories  tend  to  demoralize  camp  life  and  should  not  be  permitted."  Judg- 
ing from  the  silence  that  followed,  that  remark  was  a  beneficial  one,  producing 
the  desired  results. 

Yes,  it  is  fifty  years  since  the  citizens  of  Kossuth  along  with  those  of  Hum- 
boldt, Emmet  and  Palo  Alto  counties,  began  making  military  history  apart  from 
the  Civil  war.  The  Indian  outbreak  coming  as  it  did  in  the  fall  of  1862  came 
at  a  time  when  this  county  was  least  prepared  to  spare  its  workmen  from  the 
shops  and  farms,  as  it  was  then  sending  to  the  battle  front  in  Lincoln's  army 
more  than  its  quota  of  volunteers.  By  the  first  of  January,  1863,  the  number 
of  men  able  to  perform  active  labor  was  indeed  small.  There  were  so  many 
citizens  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state,  whose  wives  and 
mothers  were  left  as  best  they  could  to  manage  the  affairs  of  their  respective 
families,  that  the  term  "war  widows"  was  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of 
the  women  of  the  county.  But  gone  are  the  days  of  the  recruiting  officers  and 
of  enlistments,  gone  are  the  days  when  fears  of  Indian  invasions  were  enter- 
tained, and  gone  are  the  days  when  local  history  was  largely  such  as  pertained 
in  some  manner  to  military  affairs. 

COMMEMORATING  FORT  DEFIANCE 

In  August,  191 1,  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Border 
Brigade,  a  monumental  shaft,  commemorating  Fort  Defiance,  was  dedicated  at 
Estherville  with  imposing  ceremonies,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  There  were  present  from  this  county  of  the  "Old 
Guard,"  Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham,  Quartermaster  Lewis  H.  Smith  and  others. 
Among  the  many  interesting  features  of  the  elaborate  program  was  the  follow- 
ing brief  address  delivered  by  Captain  Ingham: 
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"This  celebration  so  far  has  been  a  rare  treat  for  all  of  us,  and  especially 
so  for  those  who  were  here  in  1862  and  '63,  and  words  can  hardly  express  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  we  gather  here  about  the  campfires  tonight,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  where  we  can  see  and 
meet  each  other  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  early  pioneer  days.  In  the  short 
time  I  shall  use,  it  may  be  well  to  present  an  early  picture  as  seen  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Seeley  and  myself  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1856,  as  we  traveled  on  horseback 
from  Algona  to  the  Little  Sioux  river  in  Clay  county,  and  then  up  the  river 
valley  to  Okoboji  Lakes.  After  looking  them  over  carefully  and  the  timber 
about  them,  we  went  on  to  Spirit  lake,  and  then  took  a  northerly  course  into 
Minnesota  until  we  reached  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  then  down  the  river 
valley  to  the  present  site  of  Estherville,  and  so  back  home  by  the  way  of  Mud 
lakes  without  seeing  a  person  or  any  evidence  of  settlement  anywhere  on  the 
way.  No  one  can  imagine  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  prairies,  lakes  and  streams, 
so  well  filled  with  wild  animal  life  as  was  seen  at  that  time,  making  it  a  choice 
hunting  ground  for  the  Indian,  as  well  as  a  very  attractive  section  for  the  early 
pioneer  and  his  cabin  home. 

"It  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  when  the  first  settlements  were  made  at 
Okoboji  and  Spirit  Lakes,  that  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  a  band  of  treach- 
erous Sioux  in.  the  following  March,  1857,  making  it  the  beginning  of  our 
Indian  troubles  and  excitement  along  the  northern  border  of  the  state.  The 
settlements  at  the  lakes  were  soon  reformed  and  then  spread  out  rapidly  over 
the  unsettled  parts  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war. 
The  Sioux,  thinking  it  to  be  a  favorable  time  in  1862  to  beat  back  the  white 
intruders,  began  a  general  massacre  of  the  people  along  the  upper  Minnesota 
river,  and  as  far  down  as  New  Ulm  and  from  Lake  Shetek  down  the  Des  Moines 
river  to  the  boundary  line,  not  far  away  from  here,  making  the  loss  of  life  some 
eight  hundred  or  more.  This  brought  on  stirring  times  to  the  frontier  settlers, 
that  could  only  be  quieted  down  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  force.  Governor 
Kirkwood  acted  promptly  and  had  an  investigation  made,  that  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  company  of  state  troops,  known  as  Border  Rangers,  with  orders 
to  report  at  Iowa  Lake  and  Estherville  without  delay  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlements.  The  legislature  then  in  special  session  authorized  the  enlistment 
of  four  companies  of  militia,  that  were  soon  organized  and  stationed  at  several 
posts  between  Fairmont  and  Sioux  City,  with  orders  to  build  suitable  works 
for  places  of  refuge  and  defense  for  the  settlers  in  case  of  further  border 
troubles.  These  companies  were  known  as  the  Northern  Border  Brigade,  being 
named  by  the  famous  old  Adjutant  Gen.,  N.  B.  Baker,  so  that  the  initials  of 
both  names,  the  brigade  and  his,  happened  to  be  the  same— N.  B.  B.  The 
Border  Rangers  now  became  known  as  Company  A  in  the  new  organization 
with  orders  to  report  with  the  full  company  at  Estherville.  A  site  was  soon 
furnished  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Ridley  for  the  works,  known,  when  finished  in  June, 
1863,  as  Fort  Defiance.  Soon  after  its  completion  Col.  R.  B.  Marcy,  Inspector 
General  of  the  United  States  army,  traveled  along  the  line  of  posts  from  Fair- 
mont to  Sioux  City  and  made  the  following  a  part  of  his  report: 

"  'The  authorities  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  after  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  Indians  last  autumn,  established  a  chain  of  stockade  posfs  to  fill  up  the  gap 
and  protect  the  settlers  along  the  northern  border  of  that  state.   These  posts 
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have  been  garrisoned  by  three  companies  of  Iowa  state  militia.  I  passed  along 
this  line  from  Fairmont  to  Sioux  City,  a  distance  of  155  miles,  and  made  the 
following  notes  en  route,  to  wit :  "The  posts  are  located,  the  first  on  Iowa  lake, 
ten  miles  south  of  Fairmont,  near  the  state  line;  the  second,  at  Kstherville  on 
the  Des  Moines  river,  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  first;  the  third,  at  Spirit 
lake;  the  fourth,  at  Peterson,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Sioux  river; 
the  fifth  at  Cherokee  on  the  Little  Sioux  river;  the  sixth,  at  Correctionville, 
fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Sioux  City.  The  three  companies,  one  having  been 
discharged,  occupying  this  line  of  posts  have  been  mounted,  armed,  equipped 
and  paid  by  the  state  of  Iowa.  They  have  erected  quarters  and  surrounded 
them  with  pickets  at  each  of  these  places  named,  except  Spirit  lake,  where  they 
have  been  quartered  in  the  court  house.  These  posts  arc  very  well  built  and  are 
quite  defensible  against  Indians."  '  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sawyers  in  command 
of  the  Brigade  now  made  his  final  report  to  Governor  Kirkwood  that  the  works 
along  this  line  were  completed,  so  that  the  brigade  was  mustered  out  of  service 
on  September  26,  1863,  and  the  works  cared  for  by  a  company  made  up  from 
those  being  discharged,  until  relieved  by  United  States  troops.  This  took  place 
on  the  morning  of  December  30th,  when  we  said  'good  bye'  to  each  other,  to 
the  old  fort  and  to  the  good  people  of  Esthcrville,  and  started  out  for  our  several 
homes,  not  thinking  the  company  had  gained  any  reputation  for  over  active 
work  during  our  service  until  later  when  we  met  with  the  following  incident  that 
may  be  worth  the  telling.  One  cold  morning  in  January,  1865,  I  stepped  into 
the  office  of  the  hotel  in  Fort  Dodge,  kept  by  our  old-time  friend,  Mr.  Dwelle, 
to  warm  while  the  team  was  being  brought  out,  and  found  a  party  of  three, 
sitting  about  the  stove,  who  were  actively  discussing  in  a  general  way  the  short- 
comings of  the  different  captains  of  the  Northern  Border  Brigade.  Finally  the 
one  nearest  by  said  that  they  were  a  bad  lot,  but  the  one  at  Esthcrville  was  the 
worst  of  all.  Being  somewhat  interested  in  the  conversation,  I  asked  him 
what  the  Estherville  captain  had  done  that  made  him  so  obnoxious.  His  answer 
came  back  quickly,  'He  worked  his  men  too  hard.'  I  told  him  in  traveling  about, 
I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  fault  found  about  soldiers  not  working,  but  never 
before  that  they  had  worked  too  hard,  and  then  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  that  the  people  and  soldiers  should  be  willing  to  do  some  hard  work  in 
order  to  finish  the  works  as  soon  as  possible  and  have  a  place  of  refuge  in  case 
of  an  Indian  invasion.  His  reply  was  'Quite  likely,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in 
that  way.'  He  then  told  me,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  gotten  his  information 
from  an  old  rheumatic  friend,  a  member  of  the  company,  who  told  him  that  he 
was  badly  overworked  with  others  out  in  the  timber  from  morning  until  late  at 
night  getting  the  material  ready  for  the  fort.  Just  at  this  time  I  was  called  to  the 
door  to  see  about  the  team  and  then  hurried  back  and  found  the  men  gone.  On 
asking  Mr.  Dwelle  who  they  were,  he  told  me  that  when  I  stepped  out,  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  who  it  was  they  had  been  talking  with.  On  being  told  that  it  was 
the  Estherville  captain  they  had  been  talking  about,  they  disappeared  so  quickly 
that  he  could  not  say  whether  they  went  out  of  the  door  or  down  through  the  floor. 
I  told  him  I  was  sorry  not  to  see  them  again  as  I  wished  to  introduce  myself  and 
thank  them  for  the  compliment  they  had  paid  the  company  by  reporting  they 
had  worked  too  hard.    Mr.  Dwelle  was  very  much  amused  over  the  incident 
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and  said  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  yet  met,  and  it  taught  a  good  lesson— to  be 
careful  when  talking  with  strangers. 

"And  so  following  our  first  picture,  the  Estherville  site  before  any  settlement 
was  made,  with  the  second — the  building  of  the  fort — we  now  come  together  after 
nearly  fifty  years  to  witness  the  great  changes  made  as  we  see  them  here  today, 
and  so  a  third  picture  is  made  complete  and  ready  for  its  place  beside  the  other 
two. 

"Now  on  behalf  of  Company  A  and  the  members  who  are  now  present,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for  their  timely 
thought  and  efforts  in  bringing  out  this  grand  memorial  shaft  in  full  view  of  the 
people  here  today,  in  memory  of  the  early  pioneers  and  the  building  of  Fort 
Defiance  for  their  protection.  May  it  ever  stand  as  a  silent  witness  of  the  early 
beginnings;  and  its  presence  ever  urge  the  people  on  in  all  good  ways  until  the 
great  gathering  in  the  coming  centennial  celebration,  fifty  years  away,  and  so 
bring  out  the  fourth  picture,  showing  the  wonderful  progress  made." 
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THE  SOD  HOUSE  PERIOD 

Thousands  of  people  at  the  close  of  the  war  started  westward  seeking  loca- 
tions for  new  homes.  Many  of  those  who  found  their  way  to  Kossuth  at  that 
period  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  on  the  homesteads  upon  which  they 
settled,  and  some  arc  still  residents  of  the  county  and  own  the  lands  the  govern- 
ment gave  them  for  having  made  their  homes  upon  them  for  five  years.  Con- 
gress passed  the  homestead  act  in  1862,  but  as  the  war  at  that  time  was  attract- 
ing general  attention,  but  comparatively  few  gave  any  concern  about  the  free 
homesteads,  or  about  where  they  should  settle  when  peace  was  declared.  Before 
the  smoke  of  the  last  battle  had  hardly  cleared  away,  homescckcrs  came  pouring 
into  the  county  and  began  selecting  their  homes  out  on  the  prairie.  Until  1865 
the  settlements  had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  river  and  timber  regions. 
There  were  a  few  localities  where  scattering  settlers  located  out  a  few  miles  from 
timber  before  the  war.  For  instance  the  two  Mike  Smiths  built  their  cabin  some 
four  miles  northeast  of  Algona,  and  Joe  Raney  and  Dick  Hodges  went  out  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  Irvington  timber.  A  few  settlers  ventured  out  about 
that  far  on  the  Irvington  Ridge,  and  a  few  also  located  out  as  far  as  four  mile 
creek,  west  of  the  village.  The  Joe  Thompson  family  was  considered  as  almost 
living  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization  when  they  built  their  cabin  a  couple  of 
miles  east  of  Algona  in  1856  and  moved  into  it  for  their  home. 

The  coming  of  the  homestead  seekers  in  1865  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  The  prairies  began  to  take  on  a  different  appearance  as  the  green 
sod  in  numerous  places  was  turned  over  by  the  breaker  and  simple  places  of  alx>de 
were  constructed.  The  immense  grazing  lands  where  cattle  had  roamed  at  will, 
becoming  dotted  over  with  little  farms,  obstructed  the  freedom  of  the  range. 
Clusters  of  houses  formed  in  new  communities  which  were  far  away  from  the 
river  and  timber  and  which  became  known  as  "settlements."  They  were  usually 
named  after  the  first  family  to  locate  in  these  places,  but  sometimes  the  most  active 
or  influential  men  in  these  communities  were  honored  by  having  the  settlements 
named  after  them.  The  very  name  "settlement"  suggests  a  community  that  is 
surrounded  by  uninhabited  territory.  The  roads  leading  to  these  settlements 
invariably  passed  over  the  higher  portions  of  the  land  without  any  reference  to 
section  lines.  It  was  an  age  of  diagonal  roads,  when  they  cut  across  almost  every 
man's  farm.  Even  after  the  roads  were  broken  up  and  seeded  down,  the  travel 
continued  for  some  time  to  pass  over  the  old  roads.  That  was  the  time  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  referring  to  the  names  of  the  streets  at  the  county 
seat,  for  the  roads  there  also  ran  diagonally  as  they  did  in  the  country. 
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The  Sod  House  Period  is  usually  considered  as  having  begun  in  1865,  and 
closed  in  1870  when  the  Milwaukee  train  began  bringing  in  the  pine  lumber 
with  which  frame  buildings  could  be  constructed.  That  period,  however,  ex- 
tended to  a  later  date — well  up  into  the  seventies.  Then  again,  a  few  sod  houses 
were  built  late  in  1864 — the  first  in  the  county.  Of  the  hundreds  of  these 
crude  dwelling  places  the  greater  portion  of  them  were  built  before  the  close 
of  the  year  1870.  Albert  Wheeler's  was  the  first  of  the  kind  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. That  was  built  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  12  in  what  is  now 
Union  township,  in  the  fall  of  1864.  "Red  Whiskered"  John  Brown  was  the 
designer  and  master  workman  on  the  job.  The  only  other  one,  of  that  style  built 
that  year,  was  over  in  Portland  in  the  H.  A.  Smith  settlement.  From  that  time 
on,  for  five  or  six  years  hundreds  of  such  houses  were  built  upon  the  prairies  in 
the  scattered  settlements.  Two  tall  posts  set  in  the  ground,  and  a  ridge  pole 
reaching  from  the  top  of  one  to  the  other,  was  the  beginning  of  the  frame  work. 
Prairie  sod  composed  the  sides  and  ends,  and  the  roof  was  made  by  first  laying 
poles  from  the  top  of  the  sides  to  the  ridge  pole,  and  then  in  turn  there  was  put  on  a 
covering  of  brush  or  hay,  a  covering  of  sod,  and  last  a  covering  of  dirt  or  gravel. 
These  sod  shanties  being  usually  quite  low  were  warm  and  comfortable  for  a  year 
or  two  after  built.  Many  took  the  pains  to  have  the  interior  walls  smoothed  with 
a  broad  ax,  and  then  plastered,  with  clay.  Some  of  these  houses  were  finished  so 
tastily  that  one  could  hardly  tell  when  inside  that  they  were  made  of  sod.  When 
new  they  shed  water  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

After  a  while  these  prairie  abiding  places  began  to  rot  and  crumble ;  the  ridge 
poles  sagged  and  the  rain  poured  through ;  dirt  rattled  clown  on  the  dinner  table 
and  the  beds,  and  snakes  made  their  way  through  the  crumbling  walls.  The  tall 
weeds,  growing  upon  the  roofs  and  nodding  in  the  wind,  gave  the  premises  a 
dilapidated  appearance  and  caused  the  homesteaders  to  bend  every  energy  to 
provide  better  quarters  as  soon  as  possible.  After  the  new  houses  had  been  built, 
their  sod  shanties  served  for  stables,  granaries,  tool-houses,  and  other  similar 
purposes.  Former  teachers,  still  in  the  county,  had  their  first  experience  in  con- 
ducting schools  in  sod  houses.  M.  Helen  Wooster  and  John  Reed  both  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  such  schools  while  they  were  county  superintendents. 

One  noble  characteristic  of  the  settlers  of  that  period  was  so  remarkable  as 
to  deserve  special  notice  in  this  historic  record.  No  matter  how  crowded  they 
were  in  their  sod  shanties  or  how  little  they  had  to  eat,  a  stranger  could  always 
stay  over  night  as  a  guest  in  welcome  if  he  was  willing  to  put  up  with  the  limited 
conveniences.  The  room  was  kept  warm  and  the  meals  were  cooked  often  by 
twisting  hay  and  feeding  it  into  the  cook  stove  for  fuel,  wood  and  coal  being  lux- 
uries which  only  the  more  well  to  do  could  afford  to  procure.  They  lived  con- 
tentedly in  their  little  "mud  dens,"  enjoying  life  far  better  than  some  of  them  did 
in  after  years  while  living  in  their  much  more  costly  houses,  which  were  provided 
with  abundant  room  and  ample  conveniences. 

The  generous  hospitality  of  the  sod  house  families  was  strikingly  illustrated 
by  Evangelist  Lyon  one  evening  in  January,  1910,  while  he  was  addressing  an 
immense  audience  at  the  tabernacle  at  Algona.  There  was  so  much  truth  in  what 
he  said  that  numerous  parties  in  the  audience  winced  as  they  became  conscious  of 
their  guilt.  Said  he  "I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  hardships  the  early 
settlers  of  this  country  had  to  endure,  and  of  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  I  want 
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to  say  to  you  that  no  class  of  settlers  ever  excelled  those  who  were  compelled  to 
live  in  sod  houses  in  the  matter  of  generous  hospitality.  Some  of  you  ladies  lived 
out  on  the  prairie  in  just  such  houses  where  you  hardly  had  room  enough  to  stow 
your  children  away  for  the  night.  When  a  preacher  came  along  and  wanted  to 
hold  services,  you  gladly  made  a  place  for  him  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 
You  twisted  hay  for  fuel  to  cook  your  meals,  and  sat  around  a  goods  box  in  the 
corner  for  a  table.  You  were  gleesome  and  happy  and  did  not  have  to  apologize 
for  your  limited  conveniences.  When  the  preacher  started  to  leave  you  asked  him 
to  call  again  whenever  convenient.  You  are  now  living  in  town  in  your  elegantly 
equipped,  palace  homes ;  you  have  your  furnace  or  hot  water  heat  and  have  spare 
room  for  sleeping  purposes  not  needed  by  the  members  of  your  family,  and  you 
have  money  in  the  bank  and  a  maid  to  help  you  get  ready  to  attend  pink  teas  and 
theaters.  You  are  now  in  town  trying  to  put  on  a  little  style,  and  in  doing  so  have 
destroyed  those  noble  Christian  principles  which  were  your  greatest  joys  in  the 
days  of  your  poverty,  in  that  little  sod  cabin;  you  have  smothered  out  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  your  soul,  and  now  when  an  evangelist,  who  has  come  to  hold  a 
series  of  meetings,  seeks  a  lodging  place  in  your  home,  you  turn  him  away  with  a 
lie  on  your  lips,  telling  him  that  you  have  no  room  and  no  help." 

To-day  corn  is  king,  but  in  the  days  of  the  sod  house  if  any  such  monarch 
reigned  in  the  county,  it  must  have  been  King  Hay.  Free  grazing  and  free  hay, 
on  any  man's  land  not  in  crops,  were  blessings  which  the  homesteaders  thought 
would  always  exist.  No  wonder  that  so  many  buildings  out  on  the  prairie  had 
both  hay  and  sod  in  their  construction.  How  these  homesteaders  resented  the 
action  of  the  land  men  in  town  when  they  began  collecting  rent  money  from  those 
who  had  done  grazing  or  hay  cutting  on  the  lands  of  non-residents,  whose  agents 
these  land  men  claimed  to  be.  In  denouncing  the  scheme  as  high-way  robbery 
these  settlers  of  that  period  could  not  be  led  to  believe  that  a  single  cent  of  the 
money  they  paid  ever  reached  the  real  owners  of  the  land.  By  degrees  every  acre 
of  the  non-resident  owners'  land  became  controlled  by  some  local  agent,  and  the 
days  of  free  hay  and  free  grazing  came  to  an  end. 

To  those  once  familiar  with  the  scenes,  an  interesting  study  is  afforded  by 
endeavoring  to  recall  the  order  in  which  the  settlements  were  formed  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  what  families  they  included.  Until  the  fall  of  1869  home- 
steaders had  to  locate  either  in  the  township  of  Algona,  Irvington  or  Cresco,  for 
no  other  townships  were  organized.  Those  locating  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
within  g1/^  miles  of  the  Humboldt  county  line,  were  in  Irvington,  those  on  the 
west  side,  within  lotf  miles  of  that  line  were  in  Cresco,  and  all  others  were  in 
Algona.  These  three  townships  having  been  sub-divided  over  and  over  again 
with  varying  names  since  that  period,  the  names  of  the  present  townships,  in 
which  settlements  were  made  in  those  days,  have  been  given  instead  in  this  chapter 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  when  referring  to  such  settlements. 

The  nucleus  for  several  new  settlements  began  forming  while  the  billows  of 
war  were  still  raging.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  A.  D.  Barker  and  the 
Betsy  Norton  families  located  in  Riverdale  and  Hiram  Howard  on  the  south  line  of 
the  county.  H.  C.  Parsons  came  into  the  Irvington  community  and  Robt.  Roy 
homesteaded  in  Sherman  township.  During  the  year  1864  Morris  Chapin  and 
parents  secured  land  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Algona,  Israel  Schryver  on  the 
Black  Cat,  Albert  Wheeler  and  family  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Union, 
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and  John  Brown  a  homestead  close  to  them  on  the  north.  J.  H.  Grover,  Rod 
Jain,  H.  A.  Smith,  S.  V.  R.  Mann  and  others  began  operations  about  the  same 
time  in  Portland,  while  in  the  Plum  Creek  region  M.  L.  Goddcn,  Daniel  Rice, 
David  Hegarty,  Pat  Kain  and  Owen  E.  McEnroe  located,  and  the  homestead 
settlement  six  miles  east  of  town,  consisting  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Hudson,  C.  M.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Berrien  and  N.  A.  Pine,  first  made  its  appearance  that  year.  Thayer 
Lumbar  and  Orriri  Caulkins  came  as  early  as  1862  and  located  homesteads,  the 
former  in  Portland  and  the  latter  in  Plum  Creek. 

In  order  to  avoid  duplicating  the  narration  of  location  events,  during  the 
sod  house  period,  only  a  slight  reference  to  them  will  be  made  at  this  time  since 
they  will  receive  a  more  extended  notice  in  the  chapter  of  the  respective  town- 
ships at  the  close  of  this  volume.  The  word  "settlement"  was  seldom  applied  to 
places  in  this  county  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war.  All  were  classed  as  belonging 
to  the  river  settlement  as  a  whole;  but  that  settlement  was  considered  as  being 
divided  into  three  sections  before  even  the  town  sites  of  Algona,  Irvington  and 
Cresco  were  platted,  and  the  terms  Black  Cat  and  Plum  Creek  had  come  into 
general  use.  The  "upper  country"  at  first  meant,  especially  to  those  in  the  south 
end  of  the  county,  the  timbered  country  from  the  proposed  Algona  town  site  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Fork,  but  later  that  term  was  applied  to  the  region 
where  the  first  settlements  were  made  on  the  Black  Cat  and  Plum  Creek,  and  up 
the  river  to  the  cabins  of  Edward  and  Dick  Moll  in  what  is  now  Portland.  The 
"west  side  lower  country"  included  in  its  territory  the  scattering  settlers  along 
the  river  south  from  the  Algona  site  to  the  Jones  cabin  in  the  present  Riverdale, 
while  the  "east  side  lower  country"  was  the  home  of  all  who  had  settled  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  below  Algona. 

Soon  after  the  rush  of  immigration  in  1865  had  begun,  various  names  of 
settlements  came  into  use,  as  the  new  settlements  formed  in  clusters  in  different 
sections  of  the  county.  One  of  the  first,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important, 
of  these  was  known  at  first  by  those  in  the  region  of  Algona  as  the  "north  end 
settlement,"  but  a  little  later  was  widely  known  as  the  Greenwood  settlement  or 
the  Crocker  county  boomers.  How  familiar  that  term  "Greenwood"  was  in  those 
days!  The  ambition  of  those  active,  able  men  to  develop  the  north  end,  have  it 
set  off  into  a  new  county,  and  have  the  offices  distributed  among  them,  is  well 
remembered.  They  made  things  happen  lively,  and  made  all  others  take  notice 
of  what  they  were  doing.  Captain  Wadsworth,  R.  I.  Brayton  and  Doctor  Garfield 
were  schemers  and  promoters  and  had  a  strong  following.  Those  who  remember 
the  early  days  of  old  Greenwood,  also  remember  the  little  cluster  of  cabins  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  Swea,  known  as  the  Dundas  settlement.  The  Swedish  set- 
tlement did  not  attract  notice  until  the  early  seventies  when  it  leaped  into  promi- 
nence under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  R.  E.  Jeansen.  the  American  Emigrant  Com- 
pany's local  agent.  The  company  building,  which  was  erected  to  give  shelter  to 
the  new  settlers  while  they  were  having  their  own  houses  built,  was  the  wisest 
and  most  satisfactory  provision  made  for  any  of  the  new  communities.  Although 
Norman  Collar  was  proprietor  of  the  sod  hotel  in  Ramsey  as  early  as  1867,  the 
Ramsey  settlement  attracted  no  notice  until  in  the  seventies.  That  community 
was  one  of  the  last  in  the  county  to  have  a  particular  name  known  throughout  the 
county.  It  had  a  group  of  politicians  that  had  to  be  reckoned  with  for  a  decade 
of  election  campaigns.    Caleb  Pearce  in  Lincoln  and  A.  K.  Kennedy  in  Wesley 
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were  lonely  settlers  in  1865  and  the  time  never  came  when  there  was  any  Pearce 
or  Kennedy  settlement ;  in  fact,  at  no  time  was  there  ever  a  cluster  of  people  on 
the  whole  length  of  range  27  that  was  known  as  any  particular  settlement,  except 
when  old  Sam  Colburn  lived  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Wesley.  On  account  of 
the  numerous  tongued-tied  women  he  had  about  his  premises,  the  community 
where  he  lived  was  often  referred  to  as  the  Mormon  settlement.  The  settlers 
came  so  gradually  into  the  southeast  part  of  the  county,  during  the  whole  of  the 
sod  house  period,  that  no  names  were  used  to  designate  the  communities  in  that 
locality.   Moreover,  there  were  but  few  sod  houses  ever  built  in  that  territory. 

Sod  Town  was  the  name  given  to  an  enterprising  settlement  in  southern  Port- 
land, in  the  vicinity  where  the  S.  V.  R.  Mann  and  neighbors  located.  The  name 
was  an  appropriate  one,  for  in  no  section  of  the  county  was  there  a  larger  cluster 
of  sod  houses.  That  township  had  another  settlement  which  became  widely  known 
as  section  8.  Although  there  were  28  section  eights,  the  one  in  Portland  had  more 
distinction  than  all  the  others  together ;  and  for  no  apparent  reason.  When  a 
man  at  the  Irvington  store  asked  how  far  it  was  to  section  8,  all  present  knew 
without  further  explanation  that  the  section  in  Portland  where  Ben  Smith,  the 
McDonalds,  and  others  were  living  was  the  place  about  which  the  man  was  inquir- 
ing. When  the  newspaper  referred  to  the  debates  at  the  section  8  schoolhouse, 
all  the  readers  knew  that  they  were  being  held  in  the  schoolhouse  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Portland. 

Burt  and  all  the  townships  south  of  it  received  many  settlers  from  1865  to 
1870,  but  their  locations  being  so  scattered  no  old-time  settlements  were  formed 
having  a  distinctive  name,  except  in  Union  where  the  settling  of  the  McArthurs 
and  Burts  caused  that  vicinity  to  be  known  as  the  Scotch  settlement.  The  Scotch 
schoolhouse  is  a  name  now  frequently  heard  when  reference  is  made  to  the  school- 
house  in  that  neighborhood.  The  settlements  up  in  Seneca  were  nameless,  but  in 
Fenton  there  were  three  that  were  well  known.  When  the  Darien  colony  in  the 
latter  sixties  came  in  and  covered  every  eighty  of  section  26,  the  settlement  not 
only  became  known  as  Darien,  but  the  township  was  also  named  in  honor  of  the 
colony  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  but  later  it  was  changed  to  its  present  name. 
That  colony  put  up  the  most  substantial  sod  houses  in  the  county,  the  most  of 
them  being  covered  with  shingles.  The  second  was  the  Holtz  settlement  which 
flourished  under  the  leadership  of  Joachim  Holtz,  who  had  many  virtues  and 
more  peculiarities.  The  Weisbrod  settlement  on  the  west  side  was  as  well  known 
as  either  of  the  others. 

During  the  year  1866  Sod  Town  made  its  appearance  on  section  22  in  Lotts 
Creek  where  the  Wilkins  Bros.,  the  Taylor  boys  and  James  Cronan  were  the  pro- 
prietors. About  the  same  time  the  Hatch  settlement  formed  in  that  township,  the 
name  being  in  honor  of  H.  P.  Hatch,  one  of  the  enterprising  members  of  that  com- 
munity. Geo.  Smith,  who  settled  in  1865,  just  across  the  line  in  northern  Whitte- 
more,  was  the  head  of  the  only  family  in  the  Scotch  Smith  settlement  until  his 
neighbor,  Simon  Hatch,  arrived  the  next  year.  That  word  "Scotch"  was  often 
heard  in  connection  with  the  names  of  settlers  in  that  period.  "Scotch  Sammy 
Reed,"  an  1866  settler  who  located  a  few  miles  west  of  Algona,  and  Scotch  Geo. 
Stewart,  who  came  into  Riverdale  about  that  time,  would  have  had  settlements 
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called  in  their  honor  if  they  had  located  further  out  on  the  prairie  and  away  from 
the  settled  portion.  That  fact  is  also  true  of  many  others  like  Abel  Worster  who 
settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  1866  in  Rivcrdale.  For  many  years  all 
knew  the  location  of  the  Dorweilcr  settlement.  It  is  sometimes  even  at  this  late 
date  known  by  that  name.  When  the  Guttenberg  colony  located  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  county  in  1866,  and  made  improvements  that  were  seen  across  the 
flat  for  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  miles,  the  old  settlers  were  both  surprised  and 
delighted.  The  Dorweilcrs  and  some  of  the  Bonstettcrs  made  a  lucky  hit  by  going 
there  that  year  where  they  could  get  free  homesteads  an  also  procure  college 
leases  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

The  sod  house  period  was  a  formative  one  when  scenes  of  activity  along  vari- 
ous lines  were  constantly  beheld.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  verdant  sod  were 
turned  over  with  the  breaker ;  some  men  clamored  to  have  the  county  divided,  but 
ten  times  as  many  besieged  the  board  of  supervisors  to  have  new  townships  set 
off  and  organized;  all  along  the  line  a  persistent  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
sloughs  so  bridged  that  the  settlers  could  haul  their  grain  to  market  more  easily ; 
a  demand  was  made  for  more  bridges  across  the  river ;  new  roads  had  to  be  estab- 
lished in  every  direction,  and  rural  schoolhouses  erected.  During  the  year  1866 
a  new  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  at  Irvington  and  the  first  courthouse  was 
erected  at  the  county  seat. 

The  year  1867  was  an  exceedingly  hard  one  for  a  large  number  of  the  new 
settlers  and  for  some  who  had  been  here  for  several  years.  That  condition  was 
due  to  several  causes.  The  crops  that  year  were  poor,  especially  on  the  wet, 
soggy  land  where  the  weeds  sprang  up  and  choked  the  life  out  of  the  grain.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  grasshoppers  made  their  first  appearance  and  damaged 
many  of  the  fields  of  grain  in  numerous  sections  of  the  county.  Although  their 
ravages  were  not  so  bad  as  when  they  came  six  years  later,  the  loss  was  severely 
felt  by  a  large  number.  Another  cause  was  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  settlers 
of  the  latter  sixties  came  to  the  county  with  little  or  no  money.  What  they  had 
went  for  improvements,  so  that  when  the  crops  failed  they  had  no  funds  with  which 
to  procure  provisions.  It  was  then  that  the  "com  meal  famine"  stared  the  set- 
tlers in  the  face.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  delegates  were  chosen  to  appeal 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  for  aid  for  the  needy.  Thereupon  that  official  body 
empowered  James  Henderson  to  proceed  to  Iowa  Falls,  the  terminus  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  and  there  purchase  corn  meal  and  other  provisions  for  distribution. 
Among  those  who  walked  off  with  bags  of  meal,  when  that  article  was  unloaded, 
were  some  who  would  feel  very  restless  if  they  should  see  their  names  printed 
in  a  list  of  those  receiving  help  at  that  time. 

The  matter  of  locating  the  settlers,  who  came  with  the  rush  in  the  latter  sixties, 
was  no  small  task.  The  favorite  plan  of  many  of  them  was  to  settle  on  homesteads 
where  college  land  could  be  procured  adjoining  their  tracts.  Being  strangers, 
others,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  kind  of  land  they  desired, 
had  to  go  with  them  to  find  the  corner  stakes  and  see  that  they  were  settled  on  the 
proper  tracts.  This  line  of  work  gave  employment  to  several  people.  The  ser- 
vices of  those  who  were  skilled  in  surveying  were  in  great  demand.  Judge  Call 
and  Henry  Durant  formed  a  partnership  to  earn-  on  that  work,  and  A.  D.  Clarke, 
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who  had  come  to  the  county  seat  in  1865,  soon  became  busily  engaged  in  locating 
the  new  settlers.  Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham  during  the  latter  sixties  was  successful  in 
settling  a  large  number  of  the  homesteaders.  He  still  has  in  his  possession  the 
plats  of  the  various  townships  he  used  at  that  period  to  guide  him  in  his  work. 
They  bear  unmistakeable  evidence  of  his  activity  in  the  matter  of  locating  settlers 
in  that  historic  Sod  House  period. 
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ESTABLISHING  COUNTY  AND  TOWNSHIPS 

COUNTY  NAMED  AFTER  PATRIOT 

The  legislature  in  establishing  the  county  designated  the  name  "Kossuth'' 
as  the  one  by  which  it  should  be  known  in  taking  its  place  among  the  counties 
of  the  state.  Louis  Kossuth,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named,  was  at  that  time 
receiving  much  sympathy  from  the  people  throughout  the  nation,  because  of 
his  failure  to  procure  Hungarian  independence  after  having  made  a  gallant 
fight  to  throw  off  the  galling  Austrian  yoke  from  the  necks  of  his  countrymen. 
This  famous  champion  of  freedom,  who  was  leading  the  revolt  against  Aus- 
tria, met  defeat  when  Russian  troops  were  sent  to  help  subdue  him  and  his 
followers.  He  then  fled  to  Turkey  for  refuge  where  he  was  in  1851  when 
this  county  was  created  and  named  after  him.  Both  Austria  and  Russia  de- 
manded his  extradition  but  were  refused  by  the  Porte.  This  situation  made 
him  popular  with  the  liberty-loving  people  of  this  country.  It  was  during  this 
same  year  that  he  left  Turkey,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  United  States  war- 
ship, Mississippi,  and  became  the  guest  of  the  government.  He  was  received 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  all  the  principal  cities  where  he  addressed  large 
audiences,  appealing  to  them  for  aid  to  procure  the  separation  of  Hungary 
from  the  dual  Austria-Hungary  monarchy.  His  fame  as  an  orator  had  pre- 
ceded him  across  the  ocean.  Anticipations  of  hearing  rare  eloquence  were 
more  than  realized  by  those  who  heard  him  describe  how  western  Europe,  with 
cold  and  unfeeling  indifference  saw  Hungarian  patriots  in  an  unequal  struggle, 
fighting  for  freedom  and  receiving  help  from  nowhere. 

Louis  Kossuth  was  born  in  Monok,  Hungary,  April  27,  1802  of  noble  blood 
and  of  Slavic  origin.  He  studied  law,  practiced  at  Pesth  and  entered  politics, 
soon  becoming  a  member  of  the  upper  house  by  proxy  where  his  voice  was 
lifted  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  He  began  publishing  papers,  and  for  his  too 
liberal  views  was  imprisoned.  During  the  year  1847  while  in  the  lower  house 
his  fame  as  an  orator  and  as  a  champion  for  freedom  became  established.  He 
boldly  advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  the  abolition  of  feudal  privi- 
leges, the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Through 
his  influence  the  national  assembly  in  1849  declared  the  ruling  Austrian  family 
— the  Hapsburg  dynasty — to  have  forfeited  the  throne.  On  becoming  pro- 
visional governor  of  Hungary  he  prepared  for  war  and  approached  Vienna 
where  his  forces  met  with  defeat.  Austrian  troops  then  invaded  Hungary,  but 
Kossuth  succeeded  in  defeating  them  with  several  brilliant  victories.  Russia 
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then  sent  troops  to  aid  Austria  and  Kossuth  resigned  as  dictator.  A  few 
days  later  the  whole  Hungarian  army  was  surrendered  to  the  Russians  and 
Kossuth  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Turkey. 

In  1867  when  an  agreement  was  made  between  Austria  and  Hungary  to 
exist  as  a  dual  monarchy  in  harmony,  Kossuth  who  had  no  hand  in  this  com- 
promise refused  to  either  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  to  return  to  his  native 
land.  He  died  March  20,  1894  at  Turin  where  he  had  made  his  home  since 
1862.  His  body  lies  buried  at  Budapest,  where  it  was  interred  amid  demon- 
strations appropriate  as  the  last  sad  rites  of  the  famous  champion  of  freedom. 

THE  THREK  DIFFERENT  BOUNDARIES 

The  third  general  assembly  of  the  state  in  January,  185 1  effected  a  greater 
amount  of  important  legislation  than  has  any  other  legislature  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  state.  Prior  to  that  time  the  whole  of  northwestern  Iowa  contained 
no  created  counties,  those  previously  having  been  established  being  confined  to 
the  eastern  and  central  portions  and  one  full  row  of  counties  along  the  south- 
ern boundary.  This  legislature  in  185 1  began  creating  new  counties  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  and  proceeded  until  forty-eight  came  into  existence  at  that 
session.  When  the  session  closed  every  part  of  the  state,  for  the  first  time, 
was  included  in  some  designated  county,  but  when  it  began  there  was  no 
county  in  the  state  west  of  either  Winneshiek,  Fayette,  Blackhawk,  Boone, 
Dallas,  Madison  or  Monroe.  By  noting  the  western  boundaries  of  these  coun- 
ties one  can  readily  comprehend  the  form  and  size  of  the  territory  that  was 
divided  up  into  newly  created  counties  as  the  result  of  that  session.  Six  of 
these  forty-eight  as  named  by  that  legislature  have  long  since  been  extinguished. 
They  were  Risley,  Yell,  Fox,  Wahkaw,  Bancroft  and  Buncombe. 

Kossuth  county  was  one  of  those  that  was  created  by  this  wholesale  legis- 
lation. January  15,  185 1  is  the  date  of  its  birth,  and  the  time  when  it  received 
its  baptismal  name.  When  it  was  established  it  was  the  same  size  as  Palo  Alto 
and  Hancock  and  lay  between  them,  each  being  square,  twenty-four  miles  long 
and  the  same  distance  wide.  Kossuth  on  the  north  was  bounded  by  Bancroft 
county,  which  was  seventeen  miles  from  its  southern  boundary  to  the  Minne- 
sota line.    South  of  Kossuth  and  of  equal  size,  was  the  county  of  Humboldt. 

At  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Kossuth  there  were  no  settlers  in  the  county 
and  hence  no  officers  could  be  elected  to  perfect  an  organization.  The  same 
was  true  when  the  next  legislature  met  two  years  later.  Apprehending  that 
settlers  might  arrive  before  the  next  session  and  be  in  need  of  legal  protection 
before  the  county  could  be  organized,  the  county  was  attached  to  Boone  for 
election,  revenue  and  judicial  purposes  by  the  legislature,  in  January,  1853. 
The  succeeding  legislature,  two  years  later,  attached  Kossuth  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  county  of  Webster.  At  that  time,  as  there  were  but  few  settlers 
in  the  county,  no  election  for  organization  had  been  held. 

Judge  Call  attended  this  same  session  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1855 
and  by  his  influence  succeeded  in  getting  the  boundary  lines  of  Kossuth  greatly 
enlarged.  It  is  now  the  largest  county  in  the  state,  but  was  much  larger  when 
that  session  ended.  Bancroft  county  was  blotted  out  of  existence  and  added 
to  Kossuth  on  the  north.    Humboldt  county  met  with  the  same  fate,  the  north 
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twelve  miles  being  given  to  this  county  on  the  south,  and  the  south  twelve  to 
Webster.  It  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  Webster  to  have  this  change  made 
and  it  was  effected  by  the  help  of  parties  interested  in  that  county.  Kossuth 
got  the  lion's  share,  however,  in  this  proceeding  which  many  have  called  "the- 
1855  freak  legislation."  As  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  large  county  is  less 
heavy  to  each  of  its  tax  payers  than  if  it  were  smaller,  this  county  was  thus 
benefited  by  the  arrangement.  The  citizens  of  Fort  Dodge  were  benefited 
not  only  for  this  reason  but  for  a  far  better  one.  That  village  sprang  into 
existence  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  which  was  located  near  the  north  boundary 
line  of  Webster  county.  The  promoters  of  the  village  realized  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  keep  the  county  seat  there,  as  it  was  situated  so  far  from  the 
center  of  the  county.  With  this  thought  in  mind  they  planned  to  secure  more 
territory  on  the  north  by  having  Humboldt  partitioned  between  Webster  and 
Kossuth  counties.  Humboldt  was  like  Poland  when  Russia,  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia stole  all  of  its  territory  without  even  an  apology  for  so  doing.  Kossuth, 
by  its  addition  of  seventeen  miles  on  the  north  and  twelve  on  the  south,  became 
a  county  fifty-three  miles  long  with  Algona  as  county  seat,  a  little  north  of 
the  center. 

The  Fort  Dodge  boomers  were  great  wire-pullers  and  were  ever  looking  out 
for  schemes  to  benefit  their  village  and  county.  They  soon  began  planning 
to  have  Kossuth  divided,  as  a  means  of  benefiting  Webster  county  in  the  future. 
Said  Judge  Call:  "In  1856  I  found  that  Webster  county  had  a  project  against 
Kossuth  county.  The  idea  was  that  this  county  was  so  large  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  divided,  and  that  might  endanger  their  boundaries,  and  if  they 
could  divide  this  county  about  the  middle  it  would  be  difficult  to  change  it 
again.  The  scheme  came  to  me  through  a  friend  in  Ohio.  To  counteract  this 
I  went  down  into  Humboldt  county  and  got  McKnight  to  get  up  a  petition  to 
restore  Humboldt  county  as  it  was,  and  I  went  with  him  to  Iowa  City  and 
got  the  bill  through ;  but  when  we  came  to  see  the  bill  as  it  passed,  it  contained 
only  twelve  townships  instead  of  sixteen  as  the  county  had  previously  con- 
tained. One  of  the  clerks  was  responsible  for  substituting  the  changed  bill 
for  the  real  one."  Thus  Humboldt  was  cheated  out  of  her  south  six  miles 
by  having  that  much  of  her  territory  go  to  Webster.  While  this  bill  caused 
Kossuth  to  restore  its  Humboldt  portion  to  where  it  rightfully  belonged,  it 
was  silent  about  its  Bancroft  portion,  and  consequently  allowed  it  to  remain 
as  a  part  of  Kossuth  county. 

RISE  AND  FALL  OF  CROCKER  COUNTY 

When  peace  had  been  restored  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  immigrants 
from  eastern  sections  of  the  Union  came  pouring  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  and  locating  upon  free  homesteads.  By  the  first  of  January,  1870  sub- 
stantial settlements  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  territory  which  had 
formerly  constituted  Bancroft  county.  A  couple  of  families  had  located  on 
the  extreme  western  portion  in  1863  or  '64,  but  as  they  remained  but  a  short 
time  and  did  not  become  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ments in  that  vicinity,  their  names  are  not  now  recalled.  The  fertile  prairies 
began  being  dotted  with  sod  houses  and  primitive  shanties  in  1865,  and  con- 
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tinued  increasing  in  population  until  the  settlements  compared  favorably  with 
those  on  the  prairies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Among  those  settlers 
were  parties  of  ability  and  influence.  These  men  knew  that  they  were  liv- 
ing in  what  was  once  Bancroft  county  and  that  it  was  no  smaller  than  the 
counties  of  Osceola,  Dickinson.  Emmet,  W  innebago  and  Worth  which  were 
still  existing.  As  it  was  a  long  distance  down  to  Algona,  the  county  seat,  they 
reasoned  that  they  ought  to  have  a  county  government  of  their  own.  and 
took  steps  to  have  that  part  of  the  county  re-created  into  a  new  county.  Captain 
Wadsworth,  G.  V.  Davis  and  Doctor  Garfield  were  the  active  agitators  of  this 
project. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  in  January.  1870  passed  creating  Crocker  county 
on  the  ruins  of  old  Bancroft,  being  the  territory  embraced  in  the  north  three 
tiers  of  townships — 98.  90,  and  100.  The  bill  provided  for  the  first  election  and 
the  organization.  At  the  general  election.  October  10.  1870.  the  officers  were 
chosen,  the  polls  being  opened  at  the  "white"  schoolhouse.  The  supervisors 
elected  were  R.  T.  Bray  ton.  T..  K.  Garfield.  Isaac  Hadly.  and  G.  Y.  Davis.  The 
other  officers  were:  William  Gibbon,  treasurer;  John  Coffin,  sheriff;  Cyrus 
Ilawkes,  clerk;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Garfield,  recorder;  J.  P.  Hawkes,  surveyor  and 
Mrs.  Littlcfield,  superintendent.  There  was  some  "hitch"  about  the  election  of 
Mrs.  Littlefield  and  Mrs.  William  Ormiston  held  the  office  by  appointment. 

Crocker  county  now  being  organized  the  officers  were  ready  for  business 
at  the  county  seat — Greenwood  Center.  They  had  no  money  with  which  to 
operate  or  from  which  their  salaries  could  be  drawn.  Resides  this  the  Kos- 
suth county  board  had  not  taken  any  action  to  prevent  the  levying  of  taxes 
upon  the  Crocker  county  territory,  and  the  treasurer  had  not  been  instructed  to 
cease  collecting  the  same  from  that  territory.  Crocker  asked  Kossuth  to  do 
this  favor,  but  was  turned  down  with  a  resolution  which  stated  in  substance 
that  there  would  be  time  enough  to  adjust  the  financial  differences  between  the 
counties  whenever  Kossuth  had  evidence  that  such  a  county  as  Crocker  existed. 
The  Crocker  board  knew  what  this  meant  and  proceeded  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  creating  that  county.  This  it  did  in  an  effectual  and  singu- 
lar way  through  a  law  suit  in  which  the  recovery  of  $10  was  the  sole  amount  at 
issue. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  February,  1871,  R.  I.  Brayton  sued  L.  K.  Garfield 
in  the  justice's  court  of  Crocker  county  before  J.  P.  Hawkes  who  had  been 
elected  to  that  position.  The  defendant  appeared  in  person  and  the  plaintiff 
by  his  attorneys.  Clarke  and  Call.  Brayton  claimed  that  Garfield  owed  him 
$10  for  services  rendered  him  during  the  summer  of  1870  which  were  due  and 
unpaid.  The  defendant  demurred  to  the  petition  on  the  ground,  first,  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  defendant  or  of  the  subject  matter 
in  controversy ;  second,  that  the  petition  showed  that  the  action  had  been  begun 
in  Crocker  county  which  in  fact  had  no  existence;  third*  that  the  act  creating 
Crocker  county  was  void  and  unconstitutional;  and  fourth,  that  the  creation 
of  the  county  of  that  size  was  in  violation  of  the  statute.  According  to  the 
pre-arranged  program  the  justice  wisely  overruled  the  demurrer  and  Garfield 
refused  to  answer.  Then  after  hearing  the  manufactured  evidence  the  justice 
entered  judgment  against  Garfield  for  the  sum  of  $1  and  costs.  The  latter  upon 
filing  his  $50  appeal  bond  agreed  with  the  plaintiff  that  the  case  should  be  sent  to 
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Emmet  county  for  further  trial,  both  parties  waiving  requirements  as  to 
time  for  taking  the  appeal  and  agreeing  to  appear  in  the  circuit  court  of  Emmet 
county  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1871. 

When  the  case  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  circuit  court  the  same  demurrer 
was  argued  and  the  court  held  with  the  justice,  affirming  his  decision.  The  case 
was  then  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  where  able  lawyers  on  both  sides  rep- 
resented the  litigants,  J.  D.  Springer  and  Cowan  being  for  the  appellant  and 
Nourse  and  Kauffman  with  O'Connor  for  the  appellee.  This  highest  tribunal 
in  the  state  handed  down  its  decision  December  11,  1871 .  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below,  thus  deciding  that  the  legal  conclusion  of  the  demur- 
rur  was  correct — that  the  act  creating  the  county  of  Crocker  was  in  violation 
of  law  and  was  therefore  unconstitutional.  This  decision  was  made  possible 
because  Crocker  county  did  not  contain  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  square 
miles  of  territory  as  the  existing  constitution  required,  the  north  tier  of  town- 
ships bejng  one  mile  too  short  to  embrace  the  necessary  number  of  square  miles. 

Why  did  the  court  blot  Crocker  county  out  of  existence  because  it  con- 
tained less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  square  miles  when  several  coun- 
ties on  each  side  of  it  were  of  the  same  size?  This  question  has  often  been 
asked  and  many  times  not  answered.  It  is  also  puzzling  to  some  to  know 
why  Bancroft  county,  if  it  had  existed  at  that  time,  could  not  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  court  as  well  as  Crocker,  since  each  had  the  identical  territory. 

The  constitution  of  1846  was  in  force  in  January,  1851,  when  all  the  counties 
of  northwest  Iowa  were  created.  The  law  regarding  the  size  of  new  counties 
to  be  established  under  that  constitution  was  as  follows:  "No  new  county  shall 
be  laid  off  hereafter,  nor  old  county  reduced  to  less  contents  than  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  square  miles."  In  spite  of  that  restriction  the  counties 
of  Worth,  Winnebago,  Bancroft,  Emmet,  Dickinson  and  Osceola,  all  of  the 
same  size  and  all  containing  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  square 
miles,  were  established  at  the  same  time  along  with  many  others.  Had  any  one 
raised  the  question  in  court  regarding  the  legality  of  the  act  creating  them, 
all  six  would  have  been  blotted  out  if  a  test  case  had  been  made  during  the 
next  few  years  after  they  had  been  established.  As  the  question  was  not 
raised  in  court  these  counties  were  allowed  to  remain  for  the  time  being.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  while  Bancroft  county  lost  its  existence  by  the 
act  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1855,  it  was  not  because  it  contained  less 
than  the  statutory  requirement  of  square  miles.  Neither  that  question  nor  any 
other,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was  raised.  The  legislature  simply  had  the 
power  to  extinguish  the  county  without  assigning  reasons  for  doing  so,  and 
it  acted  accordingly. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  state,  which  took  effect  in  1857,  contained  this 
section  relating  to  the  size  of  counties  to  be  established :  "No  new  county  shall 
be  hereafter  created  containing  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  square 
miles;  nor  shall  the  territory  of  any  organized  county  be  reduced  below  that 
area ;  except  the  county  of  Worth,  and  the  counties  west  of  it  along  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  this  state,  may  be  organized  without  additional  territory." 
The  proviso  attached  to  this  restriction  saved  the  existence  of  these  five  small 
counties  on  the  Iowa  northern  line  and  would  also  have  saved  Bancroft  if  it 
had  been  in  existence  at  that  time. 
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Crocker  county  was  created  in  1870  under  the  provisions  of  course  of  this 
same  constitution.  But  it  tried  for  life  too  late  to  live.  It  was  not  a  county 
west  of  Worth  when  the  constitution  took  effect  in  1857,  and  hence  could 
claim  no  benefits  from  that  curative  proviso  which  was  made  to  save  the 
existence  of  the  then  existing  small  counties.  It  was  a  new  county  established 
since  that  constitutional  law  was  adopted,  and  consequently  had  to  have  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  square  miles  in  its  territory  if  its  creation  was  to 
stand.  This  it  did  not  have  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  pass  out  of  existence. 
It  had  been  named  in  honor  of  Brig.-Gen.  Marcellus  M.  Crocker,  who  had 
been  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infantry. 

The  boundaries  of  Kossuth  today  arc  the  same  as  fixed  by  the  legislature 
in  January,  1857,  forty-one  miles  in  length  and  twenty-four  in  width.  It 
contains  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  miles  or  629,7(0  acres. 

BIRTHS  OF  THE  CIVIL  TOWNSHIPS 

The  county  contains  twenty-eight  congressional  townships,  each  of  which  is 
a  civil  township  entire  with  a  few  small  deviations.  The  coinciding  of  these  two 
kinds  of  townships  was  not  effected  at  any  One  time,  but  it  took  many  years  to 
perfect  this  orderly  arrangement.  Laying  out  townships  six  miles  square  is  a 
requirement  of  the  national  law,  while  the  shape  and  size  of  the  civil  townships 
and  giving  them  names  are  directed  at  present  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  but  in 
early  days  this  was  done  by  the  county  judge.  None  of  these  civil  townships  had 
been  established  until  after  Bancroft  county  and  the  north  half  of  Humboldt  had 
been  added  to  the  area  of  the  county.  At  the  time  the  first  subdivision  was  made 
the  county  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  its  existence — fifty-three  miles  in 
length.  In  March,  1856,  County  Judge  Asa  C.  Call  ordered  that  the  Humboldt 
portion  should  constitute  a  civil  township  by  that  name,  and  that  all  the  territory 
north  of  it  should  be  known  as  Algona  township.  This  latter  division  was,  of 
course,  then  just  the  same  size  as  is  the  whole  county  today. 

This  large  Algona  township  was  subdivided  for  the  first  time  by  the  March, 
1857,  session  of  the  judge's  county  court,  and  it  was  the  last  work  of  the  kind  ever 
done  by  the  official  first  chosen  for  that  position.  He  ordered  in  effect  that  the 
territory  of  the  north  thirty-one  and  one-half  miles  should  constitute  Algona 
township,  all  south  of  it  east  of  the  center  of  the  river,  Irvington,  and  all  south  of 
it  west  of  the  center  of  the  river,  Crcsco. 

The  Cresco  electors,  failing  to  organize  the  township  as  declared  to  be  bounded, 
were  directed  by  County  Judge  Lewis  H.  Smith,  at  the  March.  1858,  term  of  his 
court,  to  assemble  at  the  polls,  at  the  home  of  Robert  Brown,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  April.  1858,  and  elect  the  required  officers.  The  territory,  however,  to  con- 
stitute that  township  had  been  changed  somewhat  in  form  by  the  judge  when  he 
ordered  that  the  election  should  be  held.  The  voters  complied  by  organizing  as 
requested.  The  township  was  established  by  the  judge's  order  with  boundary 
lines  as  follows :  "Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county  and  going  north 
to  the  quarter  post  on  the  west  side  of  section  7,  95-30,  thence  east  till  it  intersects 
the  center  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  thence  down  the  center  of 
the  stream  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  and  thence  west  to  beginning."  By 
this  new  arrangement  the  north  line  of  Cresco  was  one  mile  further  north  than 
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that  of  Irvington.  These  three  townships  remaining  undisturbed  in  form  until 
1869,  through  the  memorable  settlement  period,  caused  them  ever  after  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  old  settlers  as  Old  Algona,  Old  Irvington  and  Old  Cresco  town- 
ships. Although  the  board  of  supervisors  came  into  power  January  1,  1861,  no 
more  townships  were  set  off  until  more  than  eight  years  later.  The  order  in 
which  the  various  boards  created  the  many  civil  townships,  the  names  given  them, 
the  dates  on  which  action  was  taken  and  the  territory  included  in  them  are  as 
follows : 

Greenwood,  January  4,  1869,  to  include  the  present  Eagle,  Grant,  Swea,  Har- 
rison, Seneca  and  Greenwood. 

Portland,  October  18,  1869,  to  include  the  present  Plum  Creek  and  all  the 
territory  north  to  the  Minnesota  line. 

Darien,  October  18,  1869,  to  include  the  present  Lotts  Creek,  Union  Fenton 
and  Burt. 

Darien,  September  19,  1870,  was  blotted  out. 

Seneca.  September  19,  1870,  to  include  the  present  Eagle,  Swea  and  Seneca. 
Seneca  under  this  act  failed  to  organize. 

Greenwood,  September  19,  1870,  to  include  the  present  Harrison,  Springfield, 
Ledyard,  the  west  row  of  Hebron  sections,  and  Greenwood,  except  the  east  row 
of  sections.  These  east  sections,  however,  were  later  added  to  that  township. 

Collar,  September  19,  1870,  to  include  the  present  German,  Lincoln,  east  row 
of  sections  of  Ramsey,  and  all  of  Hebron  except  the  west  row  of  sections.  This 
township  was  extinguished  to  make  room  for  others. 

Wesley,  June  5,  1871,  to  include  the  present  Buffalo  and  Wesley,  and  that 
part  of  Prairie  north  of  the  Irvington  line  at  that  time. 

Wesley,  January,  1872,  to  also  include  the  south  halves  of  sections  13,  14,  15, 
16,  17  and  18,  95-27. 

Irvington,  January,  1872,  territory  increased  by  the  addition  of  all  that  part  of 
95-28  which  then  belonged  to  Algona  township. 

Irvington,  June,  1872,  the  order  last  above  was  rescinded. 

Wesley,  June.  1872,  made  to  further  include  the  present  German,  Lincoln  and 
Hebron. 

Lotts  Creek,  January  20,  1873,  to  include  the  present  township  of  that  name, 
and  the  north  mile  and  one-half  of  the  present  Whittemore. 

Fenton,  April,  1873,  97-30,  as  now.  This  was  the  first  civil  township  to  coin- 
cide with  the  congressional. 

Ramsey,  June,  1879,  to  include  the  present  east  third  of  Springfield,  Ledyard 
and  Ramsey,  the  west  half  of  Lincoln  and  the  north  half  and  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  German. 

Ramsey,  January,  1882,  to  further  include  the  present  Hebron  and  the  east 
half  of  Lincoln. 

Farmers,'  June,  1882,  to  include  the  present  Burt  and  the  north  one  and  one- 
half  miles  of  Union. 

Farmers',  September,  1882,  blotted  out. 
Lu  Verne,  September,  1882,  94-27,  same  as  now. 
Prairie.  September,  1882,  95-27,  same  as  now. 
Burt,  November,  1882,  97-29,  same  as  now. 
Sherman,  February,  1883.  94-28,  same  as  now. 
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Irvington,  February,  1883,  95-28,  and  that  part  east  of  the  river  of  the  present 
Riverdale. 

Union,  February,  1883,  96-29,  and  all  south  to  what  was  then  Algona  town- 
ship, not  including  any  part  of  the  town  site  site  of  Algona. 

Cresco,  April,  1883,  to  further  include  94-29  east  of  the  river  and  95-29  south 
of  the  same. 

Union,  September,  1883,  blotted  out. 

Union,  January,  1884,  96-29,  same  as  now. 

Ramsey,  January,  1884,  to  further  include  the  west  two-thirds  of  the  present 
Springfield,  Ledyard  and  Ramsey. 

Cresco,  April,  1884,  to  further  include  that  portion  of  95-29  east  of  the  river, 
formerly  included  in  Irvington. 

Seneca,  September,  1884,  to  include  the  present  Eagle,  Swea  and  Seneca. 

Buffalo,  September,  1884,  97-27,  and  to  further  include  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  present  German. 

Lotts  Creek,  April,  1885,  96-30,  same  as  now. 

Whittemore,  April,  1885,  95-30,  same  as  now. 

Riverdale,  June,  1885,  94-29,  and  that  part  of  95-29  south  of  the  river. 

Cresco,  June,  1885,  to  include  all  of  95-29  except  what  had  been  detached  for 
Riverdale  and  what  is  included  in  the  incorporation  of  Algona. 

Garfield,  June,  1885,  94-30,  same  as  now. 

Swea,  September,  1886,  to  include  the  present  Eagle  and  Swea. 

Irvington,  June,  1887,  had  the  following  described  territory  from  95-29  at- 
tached: Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  section  12,  thence  going  west  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  thence  south  half  of  a  mile,  thence  west  to  the  river,  thence 
down  to  the  river  to  the  center  of  section  13,  thence  east  to  the  east  line  of  said 
section,  and  thence  north  to  the  beginning. 

German,  September,  1887,  98-27,  same  as  now. 

Plum  Creek,  September,  1888,  96-28,  same  as  now. 

Hebron,  January,  1889,  100-27,  same  as  now. 

Harrison.  June,  1890.  99  and  100-29. 

Springfield,  June,  1891,  100-28,  as  now. 

Ledyard,  September,  1891,  99-28,  as  now. 

Eagle,  September,  1893,  100-30,  as  now. 

Lincoln,  September,  1893,  99-27,  as  now. 

Grant,  April,  181)4,  100-29,  as  now. 

Many  of  these  civil  townships  were  not  organized  till  long  after  the  board  had 
set  them  off.  Some  of  them  never  were  and  later  became  parts  of  other  town- 
ships. The  irregular  shape  of  some  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  petitioners  for 
them  were  willing  to  have  territory  anywhere  in  the  county  attached,  so  that  they 
could  control  the  road  tax  of  such  territory  and  use  it  for  highway  purposes  in 
the  region  where  they  lived.  Impassable  sloughs  frequently  became  the  boundary 
lines.  Then  again  townships  were  often  enlarged  to  include  villages  where  the 
elections  could  be  held  and  where  the  taxes  upon  the  property  could  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  township  at  large. 

The  statement  given  heretofore  that  there  are  twenty-eight  civil  townships 
needs  the  additional  statement  that  there  is  one  more  that  in  fact  should  be 
counted.  There  are  really  twenty-nine  for  Algona  township  exists  as  much  today 
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as  it  did  forty  years  ago.  There  seem  to  be  but  few  who  are  aware  of  this  fact 
and  those  who  are  seldom  have  occasion  to  speak  about  the  matter.  The  city  of 
Algona  was  located  in  Algona  township  in  1856.  By  degrees  the  territory  was 
taken  away  from  around  the  town  to  make  other  civil  townships,  leaving  the  terri- 
tory of  the  incorporation  still  in  that  township.  As  a  township  it  has  no  officers 
except  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  constable  which  are  elected  the  same  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  county.  It  exists  as  a  township  without  either  clerk  or  trus- 
tees. Algona  being  in  95-29  should  be  included  in  Cresco  township,  and  would 
have  been  if  the  supervisors  in  the  long  ago  had  realized  what  they  were  doing. 

The  frequent  changing  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  civil  townships  caused 
many  troublesome  problems  to  arise  for  solution.  Some  of  them,  however,  were 
amusing.  That  was  the  case  when  the  board  happened  to  readjust  the  boundary 
line  in  such  a  way  that  Addison  Fisher  was  left  living  in  no  township  whatever. 
He  came  up  town  declaring  that  as  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  no  man 
on  earth  had  a  right  to  assess  him  or  to  make  him  pay  taxes.  He  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Old  Irvington  township  from  the  date  of  its  establishment  tilljhe  board 
reduced  its  size  to  include  only  95-28,  and  that  part  east  of  the  river  which  today 
belongs  to  Riverdale.  Between  the  north  end  of  this  latter  tract  and  the  river  is 
a  narrow  strip  on  which  Mr.  Fisher  lived,  and  is  the  land  which  the  board  forgot 
to  attach  to  some  township.  After  a  few  months,  however,  this  little  strip,  which 
is  a  part  of  95-29,  was  set  off  as  a  part  of  Riverdale,  where  it  still  belongs.  Then 
Mr.  Fisher  breathed  more  easily  and  asserted  that  he  once  more  lived  in  the 
United  States. 
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THE  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

THE  COUNTY  JUDGE  AND  HIS  COURT 

From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  county  in  August,  1855,  until  January 
1,  1861,  its  method  of  government  was  widely  different  from  that  of  the  present 
time.  This  becomes  evident  when  one  considers  that  during  that  period  there  was 
neither  board  of  supervisors  nor  county  auditor.  The  sole  directing  power  of 
management  of  the  county  affairs  was  lodged  in  the  county  judge  who,  by  the  laws 
of  the  code  of  185 1  under  which  he  was  operating,  had  extraordinary  discretionary 
powers  delegated  to  him.  He  was  most  emphatically  the  supreme  official  head  of 
the  county,  and  his  position  enabled  him  to  be  more  of  a  czar  than  any  other 
Iowa  official.  He  was  the  head  of  the  county  court,  but  that  court  was  himself. 
The  clerk  of  the  district  court  was  simply  clerk  ex-officio  for  him  in  noting  in  the 
proper  books  a  minute  of  his  proceedings.  The  judge's  county  court  constituted 
that  peculiar  pioneer  tribunal  which  sprang  into  existence  in  early  days  to  meet 
the  necessities  demanded  in  the  settlement  of  new  counties.  It  was  simply  in- 
stituted in  accordance  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  to  pave  the  way  for  more 
acceptable  regulations  in  after  years,  with  the  advance  of  modern  civilization. 

A  man  going  into  the  courthouse  today,  exercising  the  power  of  the  old-time 
county  judge  would  create  consternation  among  the  officials  and  spectators.  He 
could  step  into  the  clerk's  office  and  issue  his  own  license  to  get  married,  or  one 
for  any  other  party  whom  he  knew  to  be  eligible  for  such  a  contract.  Meeting 
a  couple  bound  for  the  parsonage  to  be  united  as  husband  and  wife,  he  could 
push  the  preacher  aside,  if  he  was  along,  and  perform  the  ceremony  himself.  He 
could  go  into  the  auditor's  office  and  divide  Burt  township  into  two,  one-half  to 
be  called  Funk  and  the  other  Schneider,  and  then  wipe  out  of  existence  Garfield 
and  Hebron  townships  and  have  both  compose  a  single  township  to  be  known  as 
Podunk.  When  the  commissioners  for  the  insane  came  in  to  pass  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  mind  of  some  unfortunate  person,  he  could  brush  them  all  aside  and  do 
the  work  himself.  If  an  office  was  vacant  he  could  readily  name  the  one  to  fill 
the  position.  He  could  grab  all  the  bills  presented  against  the  county  and  without 
particularly  examining  them  allow  all  or  reject  them  as  he  chose.  He  had  the 
three-fold  official  nature  of  heing  an  executive,  a  judiciary  and  in  some  ways  a 
law-making  personage. 

The  county  judge  was  the  keeper  of  the  county  seal.  He  was  required  to  keep 
his  office  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  "at  all  usual  times."  By  giving 
four  weeks'  notice  he  could  submit  to  the  electors  at  any  regular  election,  or  at  any 
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special  one  called  for  that  purpose,  the  question  whether  or  not  money  might  be 
borrowed  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings ;  whether  the  county  would  aid 
in  constructing  any  road  or  bridge  which  required  a  large  expenditure ;  whether 
stock  should  be  permitted  to  roam  at  will  over  the  county,  or  whether  they  should 
be  prohibited  from  doing  so.  For  the  transaction  of  any  business  which  required 
a  notice  to  be  given,  the  judge  had  to  hold  regular  sessions  on  the  first  Monday 
of  each  month  except  April  and  August,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  of  those  two  months.  Besides  his  duty  as  director  of  the  management 
of  the  county,  he  had  full  control  of  all  probate  work,  the. clerk  keeping  a  minute 
of  his  proceedings  in  separate  l>ooks  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  office  of  county  judge  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  August, 
1 85 1,  and  it  existed  with  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  that  important  official,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  until  the  members  of  the  first  board  of  supervisors 
took  their  seats  and  the  control  of  the  county  management,  under  the  new  law, 
on  the  first  of  January,  1861.  The  judge,  however,  retained  his  office  and  official 
name,  but  merely  as  judge  of  the  probate  court,  until  the  election  of  the  first 
county  auditor  in  October.  1869,  when  not  only  the  county  judge,  but  the  whole 
system  of  county  courts  passed  out  of  existence,  upon  the  circuit  court  being  given 
jurisdiction  of  all  probate  proceedings. 

The  large  discretionary  powers  conferred  upon  the  old-time  county  judge 
caused  serious  trouble  to  arise  in  some  counties  of  the  state,  especially  in  Potta- 
wattamie where  that  official  was  convicted  for  maladministration  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  office  and  removed.  So  far  as  the  work  of  the  judge  of  probate  mat- 
ters is  concerned,  that  early-day  system  was  better  for  the  people  than  the  system 
of  the  present  day.  because  relief  could  be  granted  at  any  time  without  waiting  for 
the  action  of  any  superior  tribunal. 

Six  different  persons  held  the  office  of  county  judge  of  Kossuth — Asa  C.  Call, 
Lewis  H.  Smith,  Jerome  F.  Stacy,  D.  S.  McComb.  Chauncey  Taylor  and  Luther 
Rist.  It  is  certainly  much  to  the  credit  of  these  officials  that  they  were  enabled 
10  close  their  respective  terms  of  office  with  no  charge  l)cing  urged  against  them 
for  abusing  the  power  vested  in  them.  Not  one  word  of  complaint  pertaining  to 
their  official  acts  has  been  heard  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

The  "minute  book,"  showing  the  proceedings  of  these  judges  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  county's  affairs,  indicates  the  extent  of  the  work  they  did  in  this 
line.  Mr.  Call's  work  is  recorded  on  three  pages,  while  that  of  Mr.  Smith's 
covers  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  Mr.  Stacy's,  thirty-six.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact  Mr.  Call  was  the  only  one  to  become  familiarly  known  and  referred  to  there- 
after by  the  dignified  title  of  "judge."  The  name  clung  to  him  fittingly  and  he 
always  appeared  pleased  on  being  addressed  as  Judge  Call.  Moreover,  the  peo- 
ple themselves  found  pleasure  in  referring  to  him  in  this  manner,  a  custom 
that  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  lie  was  chosen  judge  at  the  first  elec- 
tion, August.  1855,  and  so  was  the  clerk,  Robert  Coglcy,  who  was  to  record  the 
result  of  his  transactions  pertaining  to  the  county  management  and  the  probate 
work.  Occasionally  one  would  hear  the  name  "Judge  Stacy"  but  not  often.  When- 
ever he  was  addressed  in  that  way  a  smile  would  cover  his  face,  indicating  that  he 
considered  the  title  as  applied  to  him  to  be  one  of  flattery.  Mr.  Smith's  three 
terms  of  service  left  him  with  the  same  name  as  that  which  he  had  in  the  begin- 
ning—plain Lewis  H.  Smith.    He  never  encouraged  being  called  "Judge  Smith" 
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and  would  have  felt  uncomfortable  if  such  a  term  had  been  applied  to  him.  Mr. 
Tavlor  remained  '  Father  Taylor,"  Mr.  Rist,  "Deacon  Rist"  and  D.  S.  McComb 
was  simply  called  by  his  surname,  as  there  was  no  other  man  in  the  community 
by  that  name.  He  was  almost  invariably  referred  to  in  that  way,  but  occasionally 
one  would  hear  the  words  "Reverend  McComb." 

In  June,  1857,  while  Mr.  Smith  was  county  judge  he  concluded  to  get  mar- 
ried and  might  have  issued  his  own  license  if  he  had  so  desired.  But  he  didn't. 
He  did  the  next  best  thing  by  calling  Charles  Osgood  to  act  as  judge  pro  tern  and 
letting  him  do  the  certifying.  In  April,  i860,  while  Mr.  Stacy  was  occupying  the 
position  he  too  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  not  well  for  man  to  live  alone. 
He  looked  at  the  requirements  under  the  laws  of  the  1851  code  to  see  what  a  judge 
had  to  certify  to  when  issuing  a  license.  They  seemed  to  just  fit  his  case.  So  he 
wrote  out  his  own  license,  underscoring  the  words  on  the  record  "the  parties  being 
well  known  to  me  to  be  of  suitable  age  and  entirely  competent  to  make  a  mar- 
riage contract." 

The  "hog  law"  was  the  first  matter  considered  at  the  March,  1856,  session. 
The  judge  ordered  that  swine  and  sheep  should  not  be  permitted  to  run  at  large 
in  the  county  after  the  first  of  the  following  June,  and  then  gave  notice  that  the 
proposition  would  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  ratification  at  the  ensuing  April 
election.  The  next  order  of  importance  that  he  made  was  respecting  the  division 
of  the  county  into  townships.  At  that  time  this  county  ran  twelve  miles  further 
south  than  it  does  at  present  taking  in  the  two  north  tiers  of  townships  now  belong- 
ing to  Humboldt  county.  He  set  off  the  Humboldt  portion  into  a  township  to  be 
called  by  that  name,  and  all  that  is  now  this  county  to  be  known  as  Algona  town- 
ship. From  this  large  civil  township  all  the  twenty-eight  civil  townships,  now 
coinciding  with  the  congressional,  have  been  carved.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  simply 
Kossuth  county  without  reference  to  any  township  whatever. 

In  March,  1857,  the  county  judge  ordered  Algona  township  to  be  divided 
so  that  two  additional  townships  could  come  into  existence,  for  the  whole  county, 
as  it  is  now,  was  then  comprising  but  one  township.  Algona  was  to  include  all 
the  territory  in  the  north  thirty-one  and  one-half  miles,  Irvington  all  south  of  it 
east  of  the  center  of  the  river  and  Cresco  all  the  territory  west  of  Irvington.  Algona 
and  Irvington  organized  as  directed,  but  Cresco  failing  to  do  so  was  ordered 
the  next  spring  to  organize  the  township  with  its  north  line  one  mile  further  north 
than  the  first  order  required.  This  last  order  was  satisfactory  and  the  settlers 
on  that  territory  complied  with  the  request,  thus  making  that  township  one  mile 
longer  north  and  south  than  Irvington. 

It  was  during  Judge  Call's  administration  that  the  first  vote  of  the  people 
was  taken  on  the  matter  of  encouraging  a  railroad  company  to  run  its  line  through 
the  county,  as  it  had  been  a  debatable  question  for  some  time  as  to  which  would 
be  to  the  better  interests  of  the  citizens  a  north  and  south  road  or  an  east  and 
west  one.  At  the  special  election,  June  20.  1857,  a  majority  of  sixteen  was  carried 
in  favor  of  an  east  and  west  road.  To  the  judge  also  belongs  the  credit  of  issuing 
the  first  marriage  license.  This  act  was  done  on  April  22,  1857,  for  the  benefit  and 
happiness  of  William  Moore  and  Sarah  Wright,  of  Irvington.  The  first  parties 
getting  married  in  the  vicinity  of  Algona  also  received  their  license  from  this  same 
official.  They  were  Hurlbut  Lake  and  Rachel  Eggers,  and  the  date  July  21,  1857. 

On  the  last  day  of  Ins  term  and  at  the  election  which  chose  his  successor,  the 
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voters  expressed  their  views  on  the  matter  of  allowing  the  negroes  to  vote  by 
denouncing  the  project  51  to  40.  This  vote  was  taken  at  the  election  in  August, 
1857.  At  the  same  election  the  voters  showed  by  their  ballots  that  they  had 
changed  their  minds  about  the  direction  in  which  a  railroad  should  come  to  be  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  county.  They  now  expressed  their  wishes  in  favor  of  a 
north  and  south  road  by  a  vote  of  75  to  20.  There  is  no  official  record  disclosing 
what  proposition  had  been  submitted,  as  to  the  aid  which  was  to  be  given  in  case 
a  road  came  through  in  that  direction.  The  four  weeks'  proclamation  required  to 
be  given  by  the  judge,  in  matters  of  importance  like  that,  was  generally  recorded 
by  the  clerk,  but  in  this  instance  it  fails  to  appear.  The  issuance  of  this  proclama- 
tion was  one  of  the  very  last  official  acts  done  by  the  first  county  judge  in  his  man- 
agement of  the  county  affairs.  He  now  steps  aside  for  his  successor  to  assume 
the  duties  of  the  office. 

Lewis  H.  Smith  was  elected  the  second  county  judge  in  August,  1857,  receiv- 
ing an  even  one  hundred  votes  to  five  scattering  ones  for  others.  J.  E.  Stacy, 
who  had  been  chosen  clerk  the  year  previous,  consequently  became  clerical  as- 
sistant of  his  court.  At  the  March,  1858,  session  the  judge  gave  notice  that  at 
the  election  to  be  held  in  the  following  April  a  vote  was  to  be  taken  on  the  propo- 
sition to  make  the  salary  of  the  judge  $250,  the  treasurer  and  recorder's  the  same, 
and  the  clerk's,  $200.  This  proposition  was  defeated  only  by  a  majority  of  four 
votes.    He  re-established  Cresco  at  this  session,  as  already  noted. 

The  required  notices  having  been  previously  issued  to  the  people,  the  voters 
at  the  June  election  that  year  declared  in  favor  of  a  general  banking  law  by  a  vote 
of  70  to  24,  and  in  favor  of  a  state  bank  of  Iowa  101  to  2.  The  defeated  proposition 
to  increase  official  salaries  had  been  modified  and  was  at  this  election  presented 
for  ratification.  The  vote  stood  72  to  33  in  favor  of  making  the  judge's  salary 
$200,  the  treasurer  and  recorder's  the  same  and  the  clerk's  $100.  In  accordance 
with  the  proclamation  issuing  from  the  county  court  at  its  March,  1859,  session, 
the  voters  at  the  election,  held  April  25th  of  that  year,  defeated  the  proposition 
80  to  25  for  giving  the  judge  authority  to  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  $12,000  at 
not  over  ten  per  cent  and  running  ten  years'  time,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
negotiated  and  the  proceeds  used  in  the  construction  of  a  courthouse,  one  bridge 
at  Algona,  one  between  Irvington  and  Cresco,  one  on  the  Buffalo  Fork,  and  "one 
on  the  slough  above  the  Des  Moines  river  on  the  road  to  Minnesota." 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  this  judge  that  J.  W.  Moore,  who  owned  a 
part  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  townsite,  had  a  portion  of  South  street  vacated, 
August  7,  1858,  by  the  voice  of  the  electors  at  the  polls,  after  he  had  petitioned 
for  the  same  and  after  proper  notice  had  been  given  as  by  law  required.  John 
Hutchison,  August  Zahlten,  Barnet  Devine,  James  Roan,  Geo.  Schaad,  James  H. 
and  Joseph  Thompson,  Michael  Fox,  Giristian  Hackman  and  Michael  Smidt 
received  their  naturalization  papers  at  the  October  7,  1859,  term  of  court.  Some 
of  the  bills  allowed  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  presented  to  the  board  in 
these  later  years.  For  instance,  Chauncey  Taylor  received  the  amount  of  his 
claim — $25— for  his  six  months'  services  as  county  superintendent,  and  R.  C. 
Shaw  was  allowed  $65  for  making  the  assessments  for  the  entire  county  for  the 
year  1858. 

J.  E.  Stacy,  who  had  been  reelected  clerk  in  October,  1858,  was  chosen  at  the 
polls  to  succeed  Mr.  Smith  as  judge  October  11,  1859.    The  vacancy  in  the 
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clerk's  office,  caused  by  Mr.  Stacy's  resignation  upon  his  being  elevated  to  the 
position  of  judge,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  T.  D.  Stacy,  who  then  became 
one  of  the  Stacy  brothers'  county  court.  In  scanning  the  names  of  those  drawn 
on  the  jury  in  May,  i860,  one  who  was  acquainted  with  all  has  just  reasons  for 
realizing  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  that  grim  monster,  Death,  in  the  mean- 
time. Those  on  the  grand  jury  were:  J.  E.  Blackford,  S.  P.  Martin,  Luther 
Buliis,  G.  W.  Blottenberger,  H.  C.  Kellogg,  John  Hutchison,  Frederick  Schaad, 
W.  H.  Ingham,  W.  B.  Carey,  Malachi  Clark,  A.  L.  Seeley,  Asa  C.  Call,  Robert 
Moore,  Albe  Fife  and  John  Heckart.  The  petit  jury  consisted  of  Levi  W.  Par- 
sons, Kinsey  Carlon,  James  Roan,  R.  C.  Shaw,  Richard  Hodges,  William  Moore, 
Samuel  Reed,  Addison  Fisher,  Luther  Rist,  M.  J.  Sample,  Ben  Clark,  James  Hen- 
derson, D.  W.  Sample,  J.  L.  Paine  and  A.  C.  Holden.  These  names  suggest  early 
days  in  Kossuth.  They  represent  those  who  were  the  actors  on  the  stage  of  life 
during  that  period.  They  were  a  part  of  all  that  was  going  on,  and  the  makers 
of  county  history  in  the  long  ago.  VV.  H.  Ingham  lives  in  Algona  and  Matthew 
J.  Sample  near  Humboldt.   The  remainder  are  known  to  have  passed  on  before. 

At  the  election,  November  6,  i860,  Franklin  McCoy,  on  being  chosen  clerk, 
became  a  part  of  Judge  Stacy's  court.  That  made  a  peculiar  combination  because 
of  the  judge's  jolly,  good-nature  and  of  the  clerk's  cutting  sarcasm  and  inclina- 
tion to  "rub  it  in"  to  everybody  who  happened  to  get  in  his  way.  He  was  a  good 
business  man,  however,  and  did  satisfactory  service  for  the  county. 

The  new  law  creating  the  office  of  the  supervisors  took  effect  on  January  1, 
1 861,  when  the  first  board  appeared  and  took  their  seats.  This  body  of  officials 
by  law  became  the  managers  of  the  county's  business,  taking  that  power  away 
from  the  county  judge.  But  the  office  of  judge  and  the  county  court  continued  to 
exist  for  some  time,  their  duties  being  largely  those  pertaining  to  probate  work 
and  other  matters  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts  or  pre- 
siding judge. 

Rev.  D.  S.  McComb,  elected  October  8,  1861,  was  the  next  incumbent  to  fill 
the  office  of  county  judge  and  to  become  the  head  of  the  county  court.  He  was  a 
scholarly  Presbyterian  missionary,  but  a  clergyman  of  peculiar  habits.  He  was 
one  of  the  1856  settlers  who  experienced  frontier  privations,  but  was  quite  well 
adapted  to  preside  over  his  court.  He  was  succeeded  by  Chauncey  Taylor,  an- 
other clergyman,  who  was  chosen  to  do  so  by  the  voters  at  the  election  held  Octo- 
ber 14,  1862,  James  L.  Paine,  the  clerk,  being  elected  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
a  happy  combination,  both  being  Congregationalists  and  both  holding  about  the 
same  opinions  on  matters  of  business  concerning  the  official  work  of  the  court. 
Luther  Rist  became  the  next  judge  as  the  result  of  the  election  held  October  13, 
1863.  He  too  was  adapted  to  the  official  duties  required  of  him  in  this  position. 
He  and  Clerk  Paine  got  along  well,  mixing  Baptist  and  Congregational  denomina- 
tionalism  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Deacon  Rist,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
was  one  of  the  substantial  settlers  who  arrived  during  the  memorable  year  of 
1856.  He  was  elected  again,  October  10,  1865,  and  held  his  position  until  his 
resignation  in  the  spring  of  1866.  Lewis  H.  Smith  again  becomes  judge  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  office.  The  board  of  supervisors  appointed  him  to  do  so  and 
the  electors  at  the  polls,  October  9,  1866,  chose  him  for  the  position,  as  they  did 
likewise  in  October,  1867.  The  first  part  of  his  term  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Clerk  Paine,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  administration  he  had  the  clerical  help 
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of  A.  E.  Wheelock.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Smith,  March  8,  1869,  Marcus 
Robbins,  Jr.,  was  appointed  the  last  county  judge.  When  he  retired  from  that 
position  the  whole  system  of  county  courts  was  also  retired  by  the  new  law  creat- 
ing the  office  of  auditor,  which  so  changed  the  order  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
the  offices  of  the  clerk  and  the  auditor  that  further  use  of  the  court  was  not  deemed 
necessary. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS 

By  the  laws  in  force  when  the  members  of  the  first  board  took  their  seats, 
January,  1861.  there  was  one  supervisor  for  each  township  and  the  tenure  of 
his  office  was  for  two  years.  As  there  were  at  that  time  only  three  civil  town- 
ships in  the  county  there  were  consequently  that  number  of  supervisors.  The 
thirteenth  general  assembly  so  changed  the  law,  on  account  of  the  increasing 
number  of  civil  townships,  that  the  board  had  to  consist  of  three  members  elected 
at  large,  without  reference  to  townships,  and  who  should  hold  their  office  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  The  election  to  prove  who  were  to  become  the  lucky 
three  for  the  county  was  held  October  11,  1870,  being  the  date  of  the  general 
election  of  that  year.  The  election  returns  showed  that  thirteen  different  persons 
had  received  votes  for  the  position,  D.  H.  Hutchins  having  received  the  highest, 
377.  Then  came  Daniel  Rice  with  220,  and  next  C.  C.  Chubb  with  204.  Addi- 
son Fisher  had  116,  O.  F.  Hale  72,  Abram  Hill  66,  Thayer  Lumbar  49,  Albe 
Fife  23,  and  five  others  had  a  few  votes  each. 

At  the  general  election  in  November,  1872,  in  accordance  with  the  law  at  that 
time,  the  proposition  "Shall  the  board  of  supervisors  be  increased  to  five?"  was 
submitted  to  the  electors.  Those  voting  in  favor  of  the  increase  numbered  436, 
while  those  who  opposed  the  measure  numbered  but  49.  These  five  were  also 
to  be  elected  at  large  and  hold  their  office  for  three  years.  Marcellus  Taylor, 
Leonard  Ayres,  and  H.  F.  Watson  were  chosen  at  the  1873  general  election  on 
this  plan,  the  other  two  required  members  having  been  chosen  previously,  were 
still  holding  their  positions.    They  were  Daniel  Rice  and  R.  I.  Brayton. 

The  election  of  supervisors  by  districts  occupied  the  attention  of  the  board 
at  its  June,  1900,  session.  The  law  for  some  time  previous  to  that  date  had  given 
the  board  the  privilege  of  having  its  members  chosen  from  districts  established 
by  that  body  if  it  chose  so  to  do.  At  that  session  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  Be  it  resolved  by  the  board  of  supervisors  that  Kossuth  county  be 
divided  by  townships  into  five  districts,  the  said  districts  to  be  designated  and 
constituted  as  follows: 

District  number  one  shall  be  composed  of  the  townships  of  Cresco  Garfield, 
Irvington,  LuYerne,  Riverdale,  Sherman,  and  Whittemore; 

Number  two — Algona,  Plum  Creek  and  Union; 

Number  three — Buffalo,  German,  Portland,  Prairie,  Ramsey  and  Wesley; 
Number  four— Burt,  Fenton,  Greenwood,  Lotts  Creek,  Seneca  and  Swea; 
Number  five — Eagle,  Grant,  Harrison,  Hebron,  Ledyard,  Lincoln  and  Spring- 
field. 

The  supervisors  to  first  represent  these  districts  as  thus  designated  were  L. 
Barton,  1 ;  J.  G.  Smith,  2;  Ed  Kunz,  3;  M.  Weisbrod,  4;  and  F.  S.  Jenks,  5. 
These  were  chosen  at  the  November  1900  general  election,  excepting  Weisbrod 
and  Smith  who  had  been  elected  the  year  before. 
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Having  thus  presented  the  plan  by  which  the  various  boards  have  been  chosen, 
it  now  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  official  acts  of  these  boards.  Only 
the  most  important  of  these  acts  will  be  considered.  By  referring  to  the  list  of 
county  supervisors  and  noting  the  year  in  which  each  member  was  elected,  one 
can  become  easily  informed  as  to  who  were  managing  the  affairs  of  the  county 
in  any  particular  year  when  certain  transactions  occurred. 

The  first  board  of  supervisors  was  composed  of  Ambrose  A.  Call,  chairman, 
Algona  township;  J.  R.  Armstrong,  Irvington  township;  and  Dr.  M.  C.  Lathrop, 
Cresco  township.  They  were  elected  November  6,  i860,  and  took  their  seats 
on  the  following  January  1st.  They  drew  cuts  to  see  which  one  should  hold  for 
two  years,  and  the  Cresco  member  won;  the  other  two  thus  had  to  content 
themselves  with  a  one-year  term  each. 

The  board  rented,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  week,  the  Lewis  H. 
Smith  office  to  hold  their  sessions  in,  and  to  provide  an  office  for  the  county 
clerk  whose  duties  then  required  him  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  board. 
This  office  was  the  first  frame  business  house  erected  in  town,  and  one  of  the 
first  two  frame  buildings  of  any  kind  built  in  Algona.  It  stood  in  the  garage 
corner  west  of  the  courthouse  square  and  was  put  up  in  the  fall  of  1856. 

At  the  April,  1861,  session  the  board  voted  to  call  a  special  election  to  be 
held  on  the  sixth  of  the  following  May  when,  after  due  proclamation  had  been 
given,  the  electors  could  vote  on  the  proposition  of  building  two  bridges,  each 
of  which  was  not  to  cost  more  than  $1,000.  One  of  them  was  to  be  constructed 
"at  Irvington  on  the  state  road  where  it  crosses  the  Des  Moines  river  at  or  near 
Treat's  mill  in  Irvington  township,"  and  the  other  "on  the  road  leading  from 
Algona  to  Spirit  Lake  where  the  road  crosses  the  Des  Moines  river  at  or  near 
Call's  mill."  The  voters  at  the  election  indorsed  the  proposition  57  to  27.  On 
the  1 8th  of  May  the  bids  received  were  opened  and  the  contracts  awarded. 
Samuel  Reed  on  a  bid  of  $784  got  the  contract  for  building  the  Irvington  bridge 
and  Orange  M inkier  the  one  at  Algona  for  the  sum  of  $740. 

At  the  board's  July  session  preparations  were  begun  to  secure  the  swamp 
land  interests  belonging  to  the  county.  Since  the  chapter  on  "Swamp  Land 
Controversies"  deals  with  every  feature  of  the  trouble  the  supervisors  had  in  dis- 
posing of  these  lands,  their  proceedings  instituted  from  time  to  time  relating  to 
them  need  not  be  noticed  in  this  chapter.  Neither  will  the  respective  acts  of  the 
board  in  establishing  the  various  civil  townships  be  noted,  since  in  the  preceding 
chapter  that  subject  has  been  treated  independently  as  a  whole. 

In  May.  1862,  the  sum  of  $40  per  year  was  voted  to  be  paid  by  the  county 
for  the  support  of  Charles  Easton.  He  was  that  old  eccentric  Englishman  who 
had  been  in  the  community  almost  since  the  very  first  settlers  arrived,  peddling 
whiskey,  powder,  tobacco,  etc.  In  July  of  that  year  the  board  first  took  action 
on  encouraging  enlistments  by  offering  to  pay  the  sum  of  $10  at  time  of 
muster  and  $5  per  month  for  the  time  the  volunteer  was  in  the  service.  At  the 
September  session  better  inducements  were  offeree!,  $25  being  the  amount  to  be 
given  as  bounty  and  a  compensation  of  $10  per  month  while  in  the  army  serving 
under  such  terms  of  enlistment.  As  a  basis  for  tax  levy  the  value  of  property 
in  the  county  was  determined  by  the  board  in  January,  1863,  as  follows:  Prairie 
$2  per  acre,  timber  $4,  unimproved  lots  in  Algona  $5,  and  in  Irvington  $4. 
December  8,  1863,  the  board  resolved  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $500  to  those  enlisting 
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to  the  county's  credit  before  the  date  of  the  threatened  draft — January  5,  1864. 
Henry  M.  Johnson  appeared,  accepted  the  offer  and  was  issued  his  warrant  for 
that  amount  after  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been  mustered  into  service  to 
such  credit. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  there  was  a  demand  from  several  parts  of  the  county 
for  bridges  to  enable  the  settlers  to  cross  the  river  with  more  ease  than  they 
could  at  that  time.  The  board  paving  the  way  for  this  object,  ordered  a  special 
election  to  be  held  April  5,  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  that  matter.  The  proposition  was  for  building  a  bridge 
in  Irvington  township,  near  Barnet  Devine's.  The  vote  stood  41  to  9  in  favor 
of  its  construction.  Samuel  Reed's  bid  of  $1,290  made  him  the  contractor.  This 
was  known  as  the  Devine  bridge. 

August  29,  1864,  $1,000  bonds,  bearing  ten  per  cent  and  payable  in  ten  years, 
were  offered  to  enlisting  volunteers,  and  on  the  fifth  of  the  next  month  county 
warrants  for  that  amount  were  authorized  to  be  issued  instead  for  that  purpose, 
if  so  desired  by  those  enlisting.  At  that  session  it  was  voted  that  a  tax  of  three 
mills  on  the  dollar  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  soldiers'  monthly 
bounty.  A  few  timber  wolves,  during  the  war  period,  annoyed  the  settlers  by 
their  howling  presence,  especially  those  who  had  flocks  of  sheep.  So  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1865,  the  board  voted  to  give  a  bounty  of  $5  for  the  skin  of  each  timber 
or  buffalo  wolf  presented.  Up  to  this  time  the  county  had  no  safe  in  which  to 
keep  its  funds,  the  money  being  kept  in  boxes,  books,  pockets  or  in  any  other 
place  where  it  seemed  the  most  convenient.  The  board  realizing  the  need  of  a 
safe,  authorized  Treasurer  J.  E.  Stacy  at  this  session  to  procure  one.  Comply- 
ing with  that  order  he  purchased  what  was  desired  for  $400.  Where  that  old 
relic  went  in  later  years  is  one  of  the  questions  no  one  seems  able  to  answer. 

During  this  January,  1865,  session,  the  board  took  its  last  action  relating  to 
bounties  for  enlisting  soldiers.  Each  of  the  three  supervisors  was  to  become  a 
special  agent  for  his  own  township  in  finding  those  who  were  willing  to  enlist 
on  any  terms  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  man.  Four  were  needed  for  Algona 
township,  four  for  Irvington  and  one  for  Cresco. 

The  board  had  been  considering  for  some  time  the  feasibility  of  erecting  a 
courthouse,  for  all  the  county  officers  had  been  compelled  since  the  organization 
of  the  county  to  have  their  respective  offices  in  small  rented  rooms  or  in  their 
homes.  In  the  spring  of  1866  a  plan  of  building  was  agreed  upon  and  advertise- 
ment for  bids  to  erect  the  same  was  duly  made.  On  March  26th.  the  contract 
was  let  to  Samuel  Reed.  On  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  bottom  west 
of  the  river,  the  location  of  the  Irvington  bridge,  constructed  in  the  fall  of  1861, 
was  by  no  means  a  desirable  one.  The  board  realizing  this  fact  took  steps  to 
have  the  bridge  removed  to  another  spot  further  down  the  stream.  The  con- 
tract was  again  let  to  Samuel  Reed,  this  time  for  $775.  The  new  location  was 
on  the  site  where  the  present  bridge  stands.  The  boss  carpenter  on  the  job  was 
"Old  Fred  Damann,"  the  Dutch  army  bridge  constructor. 

During  and  following  the  grasshopper  scourge  for  several  years,  the  various 
boards  of  supervisors  were  puzzled  as  to  how  property  owners  could  be  induced 
to  pay  their  taxes.  Among  the  large  number  who  were  far  in  arrears  were 
many  who  were  regarded  as  wealthy  landowners,  but  who,  under  the  conditions, 
could  not  realize  on  their  property  sufficient  to  support  their  families  and  at  the 
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same  time  keep  up  their  taxes.  As  an  inducement  to. clear  the  books  from  a 
showing  of  these  arrearages,  the  board,  January  7,  1877,  voted  to  abate  the 
interest  and  costs  on  all  taxes  delinquent  for  the  years  from  1858  to  1865,  and 
also  those  delinquent  for  more  than  five  years,  provided  the  taxes  were  paid  by 
the  first  of  the  following  January. 

Marcus  Robbins,  Jr.,  was  appointed  county  attorney  September  2,  1877.  He 
was  the  first  lawyer  to  transact  business  with  that  title.  He  located  in  Algona 
just  after  the  close  of  the  war  and  became  a  successful  practitioner.  His  death 
occurred  a  couple  of  years  ago  at  Grant's  Pass,  Oregon. 

The  board's  assessment  value  of  land  in  January,  1869,  was  from  $4  to  $20 
for  timber  and  $1.80  for  prairie.  This  indicates  how  much  more  the  timber 
tracts  in  those  days  were  valued  than  those  of  prairie.  The  low  prices  of  the 
college  lands  did  much  to  make  one  believe  they  were  of  no  great  worth. 

The  interest  and  costs  on  all  taxes  on  land,  except  state  and  federal,  were 
ordered  to  be  abated  June  7,  1869,  where  the  taxes  had  been  delinquent  ten  years. 
Under  this  provision  the  county  lost  a  large  amount  of  funds  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  it  to  defray  its  running  expenses.  The  system  of  thorough  exam- 
ination, by  a  checking  committee,  of  the  courthouse  officers'  records  had  its 
inception  at  the  January,  1870,  meeting  of  the  board,  when  VV.  H.  Ingham,  J.  B. 
Jones  and  L.  K.  Garfield  were  chosen  a  committee  to  investigate  the  transactions 
of  the  various  treasurers  since  the  organization  of  the  county.  In  July  of  that 
year,  J.  E.  Blackford  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
county  jail  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $308.  That  old  2x6  "cooler"  served  its 
purpose  quite  well  for  several  years. 

The  legislature,  having  previously  established  Crocker  county  by  taking  away 
from  Kossuth  the  north  three  tiers  of  townships,  made  the  boomers  for  the  new 
county  very  anxious  early  in  its  short  career,  to  get  it  organized  and  ready  for 
business.  They  wanted  roads  located  and  money  to  defray  the  expense,  so  they 
petitioned  the  board  to  designate  the  "White"  school  house  in  subdistrict  eight, 
in  Greenwood  township,  in  Crocker  county,  as  the  place  for  holding  the  polls  at 
the  election  in  1870.  This  request  being  granted  in  September  of  that  year,  all 
was  quiet  on  the  subject  for  some  time. 

In  accordance  with  a  proposition  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  people, 
the  electors  at  the  polls  in  October,  1870,  voted  by  120  majority  to  have  stock 
restrained  from  running  at  large.  At  that  election  the  prohibition  question  was 
submitted  and  resulted  in  showing  that  there  was  a  temperance  sentiment  among 
the  voters  on  the  scale  of  374  to  46.  One  month  later  H.  R.  Smith  was  awarded 
the  contract  for  building  two  bridges  on  the  grade  west  of  Algona.  In  January, 
1871 ,  residents  of  Crocker  county  asked  the  board  for  help  in  establishing  new 
roads  in  that  section,  but  the  board  sarcastically  referred  them  to  the  board  of 
that  county.  Three  months  later  they  asked  that  the  treasurer  be  restrained 
from  collecting  taxes  from  their  territory.  This  request  was  refused,  but  the 
board  stated  that  an  adjustment  of  finances  would  be  made  as  soon  as  they 
became  aware  that  such  a  county  as  Crocker  existed. 

In  June,  1871,  it  appearing  to  the  board  that  there  was  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  repealing  the  provisions  of  the  act  restraining  stock  from  running  at  large, 
they  resolved  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  voters  at  the  next  election.  They 
did  so  but  the  proposition  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  475  to  83.    The  freedom  of 
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the  wide  range  which  the  early  settlers  enjoyed  was  hard  for  some  to  give  up 
in  after  years.  Restraining  stock  from  running  at  large  became  a  necessity 
when  the  prairies  began  filling  up  with  people,  and  establishing  farms  was 
evidenced  in  every  section  of  the  county. 

At  the  June,  1872,  session  the  board  began  paving  the  way  for  the  erection 
of  two  bridges  across  the  river  at  Algona,  by  voting  to  build  one  at  the  watermill 
and  the  other  at  Call's  ford  on  the  south.  This  action  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  many  who  were  compelled  to  cross  the  river  from  time  to  time  while 
engaged  in  their  business.  During  the  spring  months  the  water  often  over- 
leaped the  banks  and  remained  upon  the  bottoms  so  as  to  make  the  crossing 
sometimes  impossible,  and  often  extremely  dangerous.  "Shall  stock  be  re- 
strained from  running  at  large?"  This  question  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
again  at  the  general  election  October  13,  1874,  and  on  receiving  such  a  large 
affirmative  vote — 431  to  36 — the  matter  was  settled,  never  again  perhaps  to  be 
voted  for  or  against  at  any  election. 

Those  hard  maples  and  elms  which  beautify  the  courthouse  lawn  are  there 
as  the  result  of  the  board's  action  in  April,  1876.  D.  H.  Hutchins,  W.  H. 
Ingham  and  M.  W.  Stough  were  appointed  to  supervise  the  work  of  setting  out 
trees. 

Until  this  time  the  bridges  had  been  built  of  wood  and  were  giving  the  board 
no  little  trouble  to  keep  them  in  repair.  At  the  June,  1876,  session  bids  according 
to  previous  arrangement  were  received  and  considered  for  the  erection  of  one 
iron  bridge  across  the  Buffalo  Fork,  and  another  across  the  river  on  section  26, 
in  Greenwood  township,  near  Bancroft.  Z.  King  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  both.  The  board  became  unusually  patriotic 
and  sentimental  at  its  November,  1884,  session,  by  voting  to  appropriate  $180  to 
help  defray  the  expense  of  the  state  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans. 
The  state  having  been  asked  to  forward  funds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  for  that 
purpose,  the  board  thought  that  this  county's  share  would  be  about  the  sum  it 
voted  to  contribute.  Their  enthusiasm,  however,  over  the  project  lowered  by 
the  time  the  session  was  held  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  following  year,  for 
it  was  then  that  their  action  in  making  the  donation  was  rescinded. 

Surveyor  O.  F.  Hale's  proposition  to  the  board  to  preserve  the  government 
corners  of  the  land  in  the  county  was  considered  at  the  September,  1886,  ses- 
sion. This  resolution  pertaining  to  the  same  was  adopted:  "Whereas,  a  large 
number  of  government  corners  of  the  county  are  already  in  our  public  highways 
with  prospects  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  will  be  in  the  near  future,  and  whereas  it 
is  deemed  of  great  interest  to  the  landed  owners  of  the  county  to  have  said 
corners  preserved,  and  also  to  the  permanency  of  road  lines  and  the  security  of 
road  improvement,  and  whereas  the  county  surveyor,  O.  F.  Hale,  has  offered  to 
do  the  work  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,250,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
question  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next  general  election  in  1886."  Al- 
though the  electors  on  the  second  day  of  November  defeated  the  measure  945 
to  393,  many  have  felt  since  that  time  that  on  the  whole  it  would  have  been  a 
blessing  if  the  people  had  decided  to  let  Mr.  Hale  do  the  work ;  because  corners 
which  could  have  been  located  then  have  long  since  been  obliterated.  Many 
law  suits  have  taken  place  concerning  the  corners,  which  would  not  have  been 
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necessary  if  they  had  been  established  in  the  year  1886  in  accordance  with  Sur- 
veyor Hale's  proposition. 

The  first  session  of  the  board  in  1887  resulted  in  one  fortunate  appointment. 
It  was  then  that  Matt  Holzbauer  was  employed  as  courthouse  janitor,  a  position 
which  he  has  continued  to  enjoy  since  that  time.  Although  having  but  one  hand, 
he  has  done  mechanical  stunts  in  repairing  tools  and  other  county  property  to 
the  surprise  of  all.  No  mother  has  taken  better  care  of  her  baby  than  has  he  of 
the  court  yard  lawn.  The  dog  caught  carrying  a  bone  upon  it  during  the  summer 
months  gets  a  Dutch  blessing  immediately.  He  manages  the  lawn  mower  with 
his  one  hand,  and  an  iron  hook  on  the  other,  with  such  skill  that  it  never  fails 
to  attract  the  attention  of  admiring  spectators.  The  board  could  not  have  made 
a  better  selection  if  it  had  searched  the  state  over  with  that  object  in  view. 

The  Sexton  voting  precinct  was  established  by  the  board  at  its  April,  1897, 
session  to  embrace  sections  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  the  east  half  of  section  10 
of  Irvington  township. 

The  Blackford  bridge  west  of  Algona,  by  order  of  the  board  in  September, 
1903,  was  taken  down,  moved  and  rebuilt  across  the  river  east  of  Burt  at  a 
point  known  as  Moll's  crossing.  Barton  and  Smith  were  appointed  to  make  a 
contract  for  its  removal  and  Ed  Kunz  was  named  as  the  one  who  was  to  super- 
intend its  erection.  Provisions  were  made  later  for  the  building  of  a  new  steel 
bridge  in  place  of  the  one  taken  down. 

The  Lone  Rock  precinct  was  established  at  the  June,  1904,  session  to  include 
the  village  of  that  name  and  the  east  two  and  one-half  miles  of  Fenton  township. 

THE  OLD  COURTHOUSE  AND  THE  PRESENT  EDIFICE 

It  was  eleven  years  after  the  county  was  organized  before  the  officials  had 
anything  but  temporary  quarters.  The  supervisors  met  in  the  Smith  building 
where  the  county  judge  and  clerk  had  been  having  their  office,  and  the  treasurer 
and  recorder  were  housed  in  the  log  adjunct  to  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel  which  stood 
on  the  present  city  hall  corner.  The  records  were  scattered  and  kept  wherever 
the  officials  happened  to  have  their  headquarters.  Fearing  that  fire  might  con- 
sume these  records,  the  board  finally  took  action  on  the  matter  of  building  a  court- 
house. 

The  first  building  to  be  erected  for  a  courthouse  still  stands,  but  not  on  the 
spot  where  it  stood  when  the  officers  occupied  it  for  their  respective  places  of 
official  business.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1866  the  board  began  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  building  which  would  answer  the  purpose  for  that  period  of  the  coun- 
ty's history.  Plans  having  been  made  and  bids  received  for  its  erection,  the  low- 
est bidder  for  the  work  was  found  to  be  Samuel  Reed,  whose  offer  was  about 
$800.  The  lumber  was  hauled  from  Boonesboro,  Valentine  Zoelle,  late  of  Lu- 
Verne,  being  one  of  Reed's  teamsters.  Simon  Helpman,  who  had  returned  from 
the  army,  was  hired  as  boss  carpenter  on  the  work.  E.  N.  Weaver,  father  of 
Algona's  present  postmaster,  was  also  one  of  the  workmen.  The  plastering  was 
done  by  J.  H.  Warren,  who  later  became  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Upper 
Des  Moines  and  also  postmaster. 

While  the  work  was  progressing  there  was  a  daily  attendance  of  gratified 
spectators.    It  is  well  remembered  how  pleased  Judge  Call  seemed  while  view- 
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ing  the  growing  structure.  The  words  "Court  House"  were  those  not  applied 
to  any  building  in  Algona  before.  The  town  seemed  to  be  taking  on  new  life 
at  that  time  and  entering  upon  an  era  of  prosperity.  By  the  first  of  January, 
1867,  the  officers  had  been  installed  in  their  new  places  of  official  abode.  J.  E. 
Stacy  was  the  treasurer;  J.  L.  Paine,  the  clerk;  H.  M.  Taft,  the  recorder,  and 
Lewis  H.  Smith  the  probate  judge.  The  officers  who  did  not  have  rooms  pro- 
vided for  them  were,  Samuel  Reed,  sheriff,  who  was  the  contractor  and  who 
had  no  fixed  place  for  his  official  business  other  than  at  his  home  farm  near 
Irvington;  Chauncey  Taylor,  superintendent,  whose  office  was  at  his  own  home; 
Kinsey  Carlon,  drainage  commissioner,  whose  residence  on  his  Irvington  farm 
was  his  office ;  Asa  C.  Call,  coroner,  whose  office  was  wherever  he  happened  to 
be;  and  O.  F.  Hale,  surveyor,  who  had  to  be  called  from  the  southern  end  of 
what  is  now  Riverdale  township  whenever  he  was  wanted  to  do  any  work  in  his 
line. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  who  had  the  honor  of  transacting 
business  first  in  the  courthouse  were  D.  W.  King,  Algona;  Addison  Fisher, 
Irvington ;  and  Ben  Clark,  Cresco.  Of  these  only  the  former  is  still  living. 
They  were  representative  men  of  their  respective  townships,  having  the  implicit 
confidence  of  all  the  citizens.  We  have  no  better  material  today  for  holding 
that  office  than  those  who  held  the  first  sessions  in  the  old  courthouse. 

The  court  hall  was  large  enough  for  all  that  was  required  of  it  in  those  days. 
In  it  lawyers  of  ability  frequently  made  the  walls  echo  with  forensic  eloquence. 
The  trials  were  conducted  with  more  speed  than  has  been  the  custom  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  All  attorneys,  whether  local  or  foreign,  seemed  to  take  pride  in 
clearing  the  docket  each  term,  and  to  frown  upon  the  later-day  custom  of  having 
cases  continued. 

This  old  courthouse  stood  where  the  sheriff's  residence  stands  and  faced 
towards  the  east.  There  was  no  building  south  of  it  used  for  an  office  or  place 
of  business  except  the  Lewis  H.  Smith  office.  When  the  new  courthouse  was 
built  the  old  temple  of  justice  was  sold  to  August  Zahlten,  who  moved  it  to  its 
present  site,  west  of  where  it  had  stood.  After  its  removal,  the  court  chamber 
was  used  for  several  years  as  a  place  for  holding  meetings  of  the  grange  and 
kindred  societies.  The  same  hall,  soon  after  the  building  was  erected,  was  used 
for  holding  Sunday  Schools.  Dr.  S.  G.  A.  Read  conducted  such  schools  for 
the  Methodists  there  in  the  long  ago. 

The  historical  beginning  of  the  present  courthouse  dates  from  the  June, 
1 87 1,  session  of  the  board,  when  a  resolution  passed  to  submit  to  the  voters  at 
the  next  general  election  for  ratification  the  proposition  to  issue  bonds  of  the 
county  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  upon  which  money  could  be  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  new  courthouse;  and  further  to  levy  a  five  mill  tax  on 
all  taxable  property  of  the  county  for  the  year  1872  for  that  purpose.  The 
election  that  year  was  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  October  when  the  measure  carried 
by  only  a  very  small  majority,  305  ballots  having  been  cast  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  and  237  against  the  same.  The  board  felt  gratified  even  though  but 
68  more  voters  had  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  bonds  than  those  who 
were  opposed.  There  was  considerable  anxiety  during  that  campaign  manifested 
by  the  voters  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  canvass  proved  a  peculiar  con- 
dition existing  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  people.    First,  there  were  those 
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opposed  to  spending  money  to  build  a  courthouse,  no  matter  where  it  was  to 
be  located;  and  second,  there  was  a  strong  opposition  by  those  who  feared  the 
building,  if  erected,  would  be  located  just  where  it  stands,  and  so  prove  a  detri- 
ment to  the  growth  of  the  Milwaukee  depot  village,  which  was  endeavoring  to 
outrival  the  old  town.  On  the  other  hand  the  measure  was  actively  supported 
by  all  those  who  believed  the  county  ought  to  have  such  a  building  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  but  who  cared  but  little  what  part  of  Algona  secured  its  location. 
It  was  especially  supported  by  those  who  realized  that  the  public  square  would 
be  the  place  where  the  building  would  be  erected  in  case  the  bond  proposition 
carried,  and  that  it  would  prove  a  heavy  anchor  in  holding  the  old  town  from 
slipping  eastward. 

At  the  April,  1872,  session  bids  were  received  to  do  the  basement  grading. 
John  Hutchison  bid  14  cents  per  cubic  yard;  Rungren,  13  and  C.  F.  Kyes,  I2J4. 
The  latter's  bid  being  the  lowest,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  him. 

After  the  work  had  begun,  the  board  was  confronted  with  a  legal  problem 
to  be  solved.  The  public  square  did  not  belong  to  the  county,  but  had  really 
been  dedicated  by  the  government,  under  the  existing  laws,  to  the  public  for  an 
open  square  or  park.  The  land  did  not  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  town, 
but  to  the  county  judge  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  public.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
attempt  to  remedy  the  defect  was  of  any  real  value.  However,  to  satisfy  all 
parties,  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1872,  Asa  C.  Call  and  Ambrose  A.  Call  and 
their  wives  quit  claimed  all  their  "right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  block  19,  on 
the  townsite  of  Algona,  Kossuth  county,  Iowa,  as  originally  platted  and  recorded, 
said  block  being  marked  on  said  recorded  plat  as  'public  square.'  " 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  occurred  on  July  4,  1872,  attended  with 
appropriate  dedicatory  ceremonies,  conducted  by  the  Masonic  lodge.  The  new 
cornet  band  was  much  in  evidence,  the  occasion  being  about  the  first  to  call 
forth  the  band  to  play  for  any  public  gathering.  Marshal  John  G.  Smith  led 
the  procession  to  the  southeast  corner  where  the  mason  work  had  been  finished 
ready  to  receive  the  corner  stone.  After  Past  Master  Lewis  H.  Smith  had 
called  the  gathering  to  order,  there  was  singing  and  then  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Brush  of  Charles  City.  The  treasurer  then  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  stone  the 
articles  to  be  preserved,  after  which  Secretary  F.  M.  Taylor  read  the  list  as 
follows:  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  the  Upper  Des  Moines,  the  Algona  Republican, 
Iowa  Land  Journal,  New  York  Tribune,  Iowa  State  Register  containing  a  history 
of  Kossuth  county,  a  history  of  Prudence  lodge,  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  list  of  county  officers  and  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  incorporated  town 
of  Algona. 

Following  the  depositing  of  articles,  Architect  F.  Booth  presented  the  tools 
to  the  Past  master  who  handed  Worshipful  Master  D.  S.  Ford  the  square, 
Senior  Warden  Ambrose  A.  Call  the  level,  and  Junior  Warden  G.  R.  Wood- 
worth  the  plumb.  These  three  in  turn  explained  the  moral  use  of  the  imple- 
ments received  by  applying  them  to  the  stone,  declaring  it  thus  to  be  square, 
level  and  plumb.  The  day  was  so  cold  that  ladies  stood  shivering  with  shawls 
over  their  shoulders  and  men  remained  with  overcoats  on  and  were  uncomfort- 
able. No  one  can  remember  when  there  was  a  colder  fourth  of  July  except 
one  which  was  just  before  the  war. 

By  the  first  of  June,  1873,  the  building  appeared  majestic  and  substantial, 
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with  symmetrical  proportion.  It  was  80  by  53  feet.  42  to  the  cornice.  72  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  and  92  to  the  top  of  the  flag  staff.  M.  Mix  was  the  architect 
and  F.  Booth  the  directing  foreman.  The  entire  mason  work  of  the  basement 
including  the  rangework  was  done  by  James  Cowan  and  Sam  Flumley.  The 
plastering  was  first  let  on  contract  to  Captain  Califf  at  fifteen  cents  per  square 
yard,  but  was  later  let  to  Alceos  Drummond  on  a  bid  of  which  his  was  the 
lowest.  Among  those  using  the  saw  and  hammer  were  Alf  Bongey,  K.  X. 
Weaver,  James  Taylor,  M.  Becker,  H.  Wolfe.  S.  Carlisle  and  Peter  Purvis.  The 
almost-forgotten  firm  of  Grover  and  Butterfield  did  the  tin  roof  work  and 
the  guttering,  while  that  other  old  timer,  Yanderhoof,  did  most  of  the  paint- 
ing. When  the  courthouse  was  finished  H.  F.  Watson  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  digging  of  a  well  in  the  yard,  and  also  the  building 
of  a  fence  around  the  square  of  the  post  and  four-rail  order.  The  early  pictures 
of  the  building  show  that  once  familiar  object  surrounding  the  courthouse. 

When  the  structure  was  completed  and  furnished  the  total  cost  must  have 
been  over  $40,000.  Since  that  time  changes  from  time  to  time  have  been  made 
amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars.  During  the  year  1900  the  Hackman 
brothers'  bid  for  repairing  and  making  changes  was  $1,490.  Three  years  later 
O.  W.  and  W.  E.  McMurray  did  $743  worth  of  work  in  performing  similar 
service.  Besides  these  changes  others  have  been  made  probably  bringing  the 
total  cost  of  the  courthouse  near  the  $50,000  mark. 

The  board  during  the  year  1873  was  composed  of  D.  H.  Hutchins,  chair- 
man, Daniel  Rice  and  R.  I.  Brayton.  These  county  fathers  did  not  find  their 
path  decked  with  roses  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  period  when  the  court- 
house was  nearing  completion.  There  had  been  a  strong,  antagonistic  feeling 
existing  between  some  of  the  citizens  and  certain  members  of  the  board  for 
some  time.  The  letting  of  certain  portions  of  the  work,  to  be  done  by  the 
days'  work  and  not  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  gave  a  chance  for  the 
friction  to  grow  warmer.  The  rough  lumber  had  been  obtained  through  J.  J. 
Wilson  and  not  through  W.  W.  Johnson  his  competitor.  The  latter  interested 
J.  H.  Warren,  the  editor  of  the  Upper  Des  Moines  in  his  behalf  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  article  appeared  in  the  paper  insinuating  great  dishonesty  and 
incompetency  of  the  board  in  its  management  in  erecting  the  building.  D.  II. 
Hutchins,  the  agent  for  the  board  in  purchasing  material  and  supplies,  was 
censured  in  the  paper  for  his  official  acts.  The  attack  upon  the  board,  practi- 
cally charging  the  members  with  graft  and  fraud,  caused  the  matter  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  great  earnestness  in  every  home  and  place  of  business.  The  excite- 
ment that  prevailed  will  be  remembered  long  by  those  who  were  living  here  at 
that  time. 

The  board,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  published  article,  took  bold  measures 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  real  situation  and  to  clear  the  members  from  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  against  them.  D.  H.  Hutchins,  the  chairman 
and  purchasing  agent  of  the  board,  feeling  that  the  charges  were  intended  as  a 
personal  thrust  at  his  character,  offered  a  resolution  which  demanded  that  the 
charges  be  investigated  by  "a  committee  of  five  disinterested  persons  to  be 
appointed  to  examine  all  books,  papers  and  accounts  relating  to  any  purchase 
of  material  or  letting  of  contracts,  payments  for  labor,  or  any  and  all  things  or 
matters  relating  to  said  courthouse,  or  anything  relating  to  the  building  thereof." 
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This  resolution  passed  at  the  June,  1873  session  further  demanded  that  the 
investigating  committee  secure  the  attendance  of  all  persons  as  witnesses  who 
felt  they  had  reasons  for  believing  that  the  board  had  transacted  any  business 
illegally  or  perpetrated  any  fraud  upon  the  people.  It  also  asked  the  citizens 
lo  suggest  the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  desired  to  have  appointed  by  the 
board  as  such  examining  committee.  That  proposition  seemed  fair  and  resulted 
for  the  time  being  in  silencing  the  opposition. 

The  committee  chosen  to  conduct  the  investigation  trial  consisted  of  Dr. 
J.  R.  Armstrong,  chairman,  Albert  Bush,  John  Wallace,  E.  L.  Stevens  and 
YV.  W.  Johnson.  The  chairman  refusing  to  serve,  Samuel  Reed  was  chosen  in 
his  stead.  This  referee  court  held  its  sessions  in  the  then  unfinished  court 
chamber.  The  taking  of  the  testimony  occupied  several  weeks,  and  it  was 
heard  bv  manv  anxious  spectators.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  series  of  sessions 
held  to  investigate  the  charges,  the  referees  returned  their  verdict  exonerating 
the  board,  as  a  whole  and  individually,  from  the  charges  which  had  been 
urged  against  them.  This  report  of  the  finding  was  presented  to  the  board 
at  the  July,  1873,  session: 

"To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors:  The  committee  appointed  by 
you  to  investigate  certain  frauds  alleged  to  have  l)een  perpetrated  by  certain 
individuals  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  court  house,  and  certain  bridges, 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  charges  or  rather  insinua- 
tions were  based  seemingly  upon  a  partial  and  superficial  examination  of  the 
books  and  papers  on  file,  and  that  the  committee,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  same,  can  find  no  evidence  of  moneys  misapplied  or  unaccounted  for, 
and  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  taken  has  shown  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  or  their  agent  D.  H.  Hutchins,  to  divert  the  funds  of  the 
county.  The  cost  of  the  building  up  to  the  present  time  is  about  $34,000. 
The  items  let  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  were:  The  largest  portion  of 
the  rough  stone;  the  dressed  stone  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  at  twenty-five 
per  cent  less  than  had  formerly  been  paid  in  the  same  town;  the  red  brick; 
the  mason  work ;  painting,  with  the  exception  of  some  outside  work,  was  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  at  about  one-half  the  common  rates;  tin  roofing  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  The  remaining  items  were  not  contracted  for,  some  from  their 
very  nature,  and  others  on  account  of  other  circumstances  involving  a  sup- 
posed loss  to  the  county.  After  taking  all  the  testimony  produced  before  the 
committee,  which  is  quite  voluminous,  and  has  occupied  your  committee  for 
many  days,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  same  and  find  nothing  therein 
tending  to  the  implication  of  the  board  of  supervisors  as  a  body,  or  D.  II. 
Hutchins,  their  agent,  in  any  frauds  or  misapplication  of  the  county  funds. 

Saml-ei.  Rkkd,  Chairman, 
John  Wallace, 
Albert  Bush." 

Following  the  filing  of  this  report  Editor  J.  H.  Warren  charged  the  com- 
mittee with  unfairness  in  the  conduct  of  its  investigations,  especially  the  chair- 
man in  his  rulings.  This  brought  on  a  newspaper  controversy  between  the 
latter  and  the  editor. 

In  later  years,  after  the  prejudice  of  those  who  had  been  foremost  in 
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causing  the  board  so  much  trouble  and  annoyance  had  subsided,  it  seemed  like 
a  dream  that  such  proceedings  had  ever  occurred.  There  was  Dan  Rice  who 
was  as  honorable  a  citizen  as  the  county  ever  possessed  and  whose  character 
was  beyond  reproach;  there  was  R.  I.  Brayton  standing  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  integrity  and  moral  attitude;  there  was  Charles 

C.  Chubb  whose  voice  was  always  lifted  against  graft  and  dishonesty  and 
whose  moral  worth  in  the  community  was  highly  estimated;  and  there  was 

D.  H.  Hutchins  who  ranked  among  the  most  conscientious  and  substantial 
citizens,  and  whose  pride  in  endeavoring  to  have  county  work  done  at  the 
least  possible  expense  was  known  to  all.  If  such  men  as  these  four,  who 
were  supervisors,  could  not  be  trusted  in  handling  county  funds  then  there  is 
but  little  hope  of  ever  electing  a  board  that  will  not  graft  and  perpetrate  fraud 
upon  the  people.  Furthermore  the  composition  of  the  members  of  the  investi- 
gation committee  was  such  that,  if  evidence  had  been  established  that  the  board 
had  been  grafting  to  enrich  themselves  or  had  been  letting  contracts  to  favor- 
ites to  the  detriment  of  the  finance  of  the  county,  their  report  would  have  cold- 
bloodedly denounced  the  acts  of  the  board  in  unmistakable  language.  The 
members  of  that  committee,  however,  who  signed  the  majority  report  would 
not  allow  the  board's  technical  infraction  of  the  law  in  transferring  $500  of 
the  soldiers'  fund  to  the  courthouse  fund  to  so  influence  their  decision  as  to 
cause  them  to  denounce  the  board,  when  it  appeared  that  the  use  of  the  money 
had  been  an  advantage  to  the  county  and  that  the  money  had  been  already 
returned  to  its  proper  fund. 

The  verdict  of  the  investigating  committee  did  not  prove  to  be  final.  In 
the  spring  of  1874  some  one  succeeded  in  having  the  grand  jury  indict  all 
four  of  the  above  named  members  of  the  board.  This  was  probably  on  the 
ground  that  the  board  had  used  other  than  courthouse  funds  in  building,  and 
that  portions  of  the  work  had  not  been  let  on  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
As  the  papers  In  the  case  do  not  appear  on  file  the  direct  charges  upon  which 
the  indictment  was  procured  are  not  now  fully  remembered.  Upon  the  arrest  of 
Rice,  Bray  ton  and  Chubb  they  promptly  furnished  bail  for  their  appearance  in 
court.  But  when  Hutchins  was  arrested  he  refused  to  give  bail  and  told  the 
officer  to  do  as  he  liked  with  him.  The  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  sheriff's 
office  where  he  sat  up  one  night  and  where  he  was  liberated  the  next  morning. 
In  after  years  he  laughingly  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  be  a  pris- 
oner in  the  courthouse  jail.  The  matter  came  on  for  hearing  before  Judge 
Henry  Ford  at  the  April.  1874  term  of  the  district  court,  the  defendants  plead- 
ing not  guilty.  District  Attorney  Charles  II.  Lewis  was  for  the  prosecution 
and  Marcus  Robbins,  Jr..  for  the  defendants.  The  lattcr's  demurrer  to  the 
indictment  being  sustained  by  the  court,  the  case  ended  and  is  now  only 
remembered  as  a  part  of  ancient  history. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  that  court  of  inquiry  held  its  interesting 
sessions,  which  were  run  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  accompanied  at  times  by 
ludicrous  explosions.  Since  that  time  death  has  claimed  as  its  victims  the 
chairman,  Bush,  Johnson,  and  the  editor,  as  well  as  several  others  who  figured 
conspicuously  at  the  investigation  proceedings.  By  the  first  of  January,  1874 
the  officers  were  occupying  their  offices  in  the  new  building.  Since  then  the 
recorder  and  treasurer  have  exchanged  rooms.    The  officials  for  that  year 
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were:  M.  W.  Stough,  treasurer;  H.  S.  Vaughn,  auditor;  J.  M.  Pinkerton, 
sheriff ;  A.  E.  Wheelock,  clerk ;  A.  M.  Horton,  recorder ;  A.  A.  Brunson,  super- 
intendent; A.  D.  Clarke,  surveyor;  and  L.  A.  Sheetz,  coroner.  The  board  of 
supervisors  consisted  of  Marcellus  Taylor,  Leonard  Ayers,  H.  F.  Watson,  R.  I. 
Brayton  and  D.  Rice.  Eight  of  these  thirteen  officials  have  also  passed  on  to 
join  the  silent  majority. 

Those  beautiful  elm  and  hard  maple  trees  which  surround  the  courthouse 
and  adorn  the  court  yard  were  planted  in  April  1876.  Up  to  that  time  the 
square  was  treeless.  At  a  session  of  the  board  that  month  D.  H.  Hutchins, 
W.  H.  Ingham,  and  M.  W.  Stough  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  work  of 
planting  the  trees.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  committee,  to  insure  system  in 
the  planting  as  well  as  speed  in  having  the  work  done,  was  unique  and  effective. 
After  planning  the  design,  a  small  stake  with  its  own  special  number  was 
driven  in  the  ground  wherever  a  tree  was  desired  to  be  placed.  Then  a  card 
fbr  each  tree,  bearing  its  number,  was  put  in  a  sack  and  citizens  invited  to 
draw  them  one  at  a  time,  each  having  but  one  draw.  The  number  thus  ap- 
pearing indicated  the  stake  or  peg  where  the  tree  was  to  be  set.  This  plan 
interested  quite  a  number  of  persons  in  the  work  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  been.  The  names  of  the  trees  were  called  after  those  who  planted  them. 
For  a  decade  there  were  those  about  town  who  could  tell  the  most  of  them, 
but  now  no  one  can  be  found  who  knows  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  whole 
lot.  The  plot  showing  the  location  of  the  trees,  which  was  made  at  that  time, 
seems  to  have  disappeared  with  the  lapse  of  time.  M.  P.  Weaver  says  that  when 
he  was  in  the  auditor's  office  he  ran  across  it  once  but  was  never  able  to  find 
it  again.  No  other  official,  it  appears,  has  ever  seen  it  at  any  time  since  the 
day  when  the  planting  was  done.  The  arrangement  is  so  orderely  and  the 
trees  are  so  uniformly  symmetrical  that  favorable  comment  is  elicited  from 
strangers  when  they  get  a  glimpse  of  the  delightful  foliage  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Nor  are  they  any  the  less  beautiful  in  autumn  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  to  golden  and  other  brilliant  colors. 

COUNTY   JAILS    AND    SHERIFFS  RESIDENCE 

For  fifteen  years  after  the  county  first  began  to  settle  there  was  no  building 
which  had  been  erected  to  serve  as  a  jail.  It  was  seldom  necessary  in  those 
days  to  have  an  especial  room  for  the  confining  of  those  charged  with  some 
criminal  offense.  Those  placed  under  arrest  were  simply  guarded  by  the  offi- 
cers in  some  temporary  quarters,  their  own  homes  being  used  sometimes  for 
the  purpose.  The  first  action  leading  to  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  used 
exclusively  as  a  jail  was  at  the  July,  1870,  session  of  the  board,  when  J.  E. 
Blackford  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  jail  not  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  $308.  The  board  of  that  period  certainly  cannot  be  censured  for 
having  been  extravagant  in  voting  away  the  county  funds.  The  structure  known 
for  years  as  the  "cooler"  was  probably  10x12  feet  square  made  of  2x6  elm 
joist,  laid  flat,  one  upon  the  other,  and  well  spiked  together.  The  window 
had  small  cage  bars  covering  it,  and  the  door  was  as  strong  as  could  have 
been  built  of  wood.  Several  helped  to  raise  that  county  building  with  its  one- 
sided roof,  among  them  being  Ed  Blackford  who  occasionally  managed  to  hit 
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the  nail  and  about  as  often  his  thumb.  This  old  cooler  stood  for  some  time 
on  the  public  square  near  the  northwest  corner.  After  the  present  courthouse 
was  built  and  there  being  no  further  use  for  that  wooden  jail,  the  building 
was  sold  and  then  removed  to  another  location.  William  Geary  used  it  in  the 
rear  of  his  store  for  several  years  as  a  storage  room.  The  elm  joists  finally 
began  rotting  and  then  the  whole  structure  gradually  went  down  with  decay. 

The  next  jail  was  made  by  having  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  new  court- 
house fitted  for  that  purpose  while  the  building  was  in  course  of  construction. 
The  northeast  room,  now  known  as  "Matt's  den,"  was  the  sheriff's  residence. 
Jack  Pinkerton  lived  in  it  nearly  all  the  time  he  was  sheriff,  during  his  four- 
teen years'  administration.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  family  and  was 
a  familiar  figure  about  the  courthouse  in  those  days. 

Jack  slept  much  of  the  time,  when  he  had  prisoners  in  charge,  in  the  room 
now  used  for  the  public  toilet,  and  while  there  used  to  get  up  to  over-hear  the 
conversation  of  criminals.  In  this  way  he  not  only  learned  about  their  plans, 
but  became  informed  also  as  to  their  guilt  or  innocence.  The  rooms  proved  too 
damp  and  unsanitary  for  the  good  health  of  the  family.  Later  sheriffs  could 
not  be  induced  to  occupy  them,  and  they  found  places  of  abode  elsewhere. 
This  basement  jail,  with  its  windows  curtained  with  steel  bars  and  its  other 
like  equipment  serving  its  purpose,  was  soon  found  to  be  wholly  inadequate 
for  holding  tough  characters.  The  board,  becoming  convinced  of  this  fact 
and  after  due  deliberation,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Aetna  Iron  Works 
Company,  April  7,  1885,  to  thoroughly  line  two  jail  rooms  with  iron  and  to 
erect  two  steel  cells  or  cages  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  bars  to  these  cages 
were  to  be  so  hard  that  they  could  not  be  filed  or  sawed,  and  the  whole  work 
was  to  be  such  as  to  insure  perfect  satisfaction.  The  company  was  to  receive 
$2,100  for  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  Geo.  R.  lioyle  chairman 
of  the  board  being  authorized  to  sign  the  article  of  agreement  on  behalf  of 
the  county.  A  portion  of  the  equipment  erected  under  the  contract  was  a 
steel  barred  gateway,  separating  the  jail  rooms  from  the  outside  door,  by  hav- 
ing it  run  across  one  of  the  basement  corridors.  Beneath  this  steel  fence  or 
gateway  there  was  a  cement  floor  intended  to  prevent  the  escape  of  criminals 
in  case  they  broke  out  of  the  jail  rooms.  Prisoners  in  one  way  or  another 
managed  to  free  themselves  from  the  jail  and  get  away.  The  work  had  not 
given  satisfaction  and  the  board  refused  to  pay  the  bill  for  having  the  equip- 
ment installed.  The  bars  were  not  saw  and  file  proof,  for  they  could  easily 
be  cut  with  either.  The  company  explained  that  the  bars  were  hard  on  the 
inside,  but  that  in  making  they  had  been  rolled  in  molten  iron  to  give  a  better 
finish  and  to  prevent  their  being  too  easily  broken.  The  concern  demanded 
the  payment  of  the  contract  price,  but  the  board  persistently  refused  to  pay 
anything  on  the  contract  until  the  steel  work  had  been  made  to  correspond 
with  the  terms  of  agreement.  In  November,  1885,  the  board  ordered  the  com- 
pany to  remove  the  cells  from  the  basement,  but  it  failed  to  do  so. 

The  southeast  and  southwest  rooms  were  the  ones  lined  with  iron  and  the 
two  cages  were  in  the  latter.  A  culprit  lodged  in  one  of  these  steel  cages  made 
his  escape  in  a  singular  way  one  night  when  the  officers  were  thinking  he 
could  not  do  so.  He  first  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  wire  nearby  that  was  in 
the  room,  and  then  hooked  it  on  to  a  little  table  outside  of  the  cell  and  drew  it 
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so  close  that  he  could  reach  it.  He  next  broke  the  table  to  pieces  and  used 
one  leg  for  a  lever  with  which  to  spring  the  bottom  of  the  steel  door,  using 
other  portions  as  wedges.  Through  this  very  small  opening  he  managed  to 
crawl  through,  and  then  made  his  escape  from  the  building  by  digging  through 
the  stone  wall.  A  couple  of  bad  characters  after  getting  through  the  jail  door 
went  under  the  steel  gateway,  one  by  digging  out  the  cement  with  a  broom- 
stick and  the  other,  the  curb-stone  jokers  said,  by  digging  a  trench  with  his 
dirty  paper  collar. 

Many  still  remember  how  Alden  Hawkes  made  his  escape  from  the  south- 
east room  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  September,  1886.  He  had  previously 
been  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge  and  while  in  the  company  of  J.  H.  Hawkins, 
his  attorney,  left  for  parts  unknown  while  the  two  were  "out  hunting."  Haw- 
kins was  censured  for  letting  him  purposely  get  away,  but  he  declared  that  the 
prisoner  had  simply  broken  his  pledge  not  to  make  any  endeavor  to  make  his 
escape.  In  due  course  of  time  Sheriff  Stephens  located  the  runaway  and 
returned  him  to  jail.  On  this  September  day  in  1886  the  sheriff  on  being  called 
into  the  country  left  the  prisoner  in  charge  of  Deputy  T.  L.  Crose.  The  latter 
during  the  forenoon  also  was  called  away  on  official  business.  Before  leaving 
he  left  the  keys  with  J.  J.  Wilkinson  so  that  he  could  take  the  prisoner's  dinner 
and  supper  to  him.  That  night  Wilkinson  went  to  stay  with  agent  Sam  Drake 
and  when  Crose  came  home  he  could  find  neither  his  jail  key  nor  the  one  to 
whom  it  had  been  intrusted.  Hawkes  consequently  was  left  alone  in  the  south- 
east room.  He  managed  to  file  off  one  of  the  bars  to  the  window,  pull  out  the 
upper  half,  bend  the  lower  part  down,  and  then  by  springing  the  next  bar  to 
it  a  little  crawled  through  an  eight  inch  opening  and  departed.  The  officers 
declared  upon  examination  of  the  bars  that  there  were  evidences  that  he  had 
greased  his  slim  body  before  attempting  to  squeeze  through. 

One  of  the  cases  on  the  docket  of  the  October.  1887,  term  of  the  district 
court  was  the  one  brought  by  the  Aetna  Iron  Works  against  the  county  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  the  contract  price  for  installing  the  cells  and  erecting 
the  other  jail  equipment.  A  change  of  venue  being  taken  the  case  was  sent 
to  Emmet  county.  Before  the  trial  came  off  an  agreement  between  the  parties 
resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the  controversy.  The  company  agreed  to  replace 
the  steel  work  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  original  contract  and  pay  all 
unpaid  court  costs  upon  the  condition  that  the  county  pay  the  contract  price. 
Under  the  agreement  the  county  paid  all  told  $2,155.50.  County  Attorney  R. 
J.  Danson  and  Judge  Cook  represented  the  county  and  Clarke  and  Call  the 
company. 

The  contract  was  let  for  erecting  the  present  county  jail  about  eleven  years 
ago.  The  board  had  tried  for  several  years  previous  to  that  time  to  have  the 
electors  at  the  polls  vote  to  allow  the  county  to  erect  such  a  building,  the  cost 
of  which  was  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $7,000,  but  they  refused  to  give  their 
consent.  The  proposition  was  submitted  to  them  for  three  consecutive  years 
and  was  each  time  turned  down.  In  1893  the  measure  was  defeated  1,253  to 
525;  in  1894.  1,373  to  422;  and  in  1895.  1.112  to  727.  The  board  then  gave  up 
in  despair  and  settled  down  to  rest,  leaving  the  subject  for  the  present  until 
a  new  sentiment  could  be  created,  new  laws  enacted  or  new  tactics  discovered 
which  would  enable  the  much  needed  jail  to  be  erected.    During  the  February. 
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1901  session  of  the  board  the  Pauly  Jail  Bridge  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  sub- 
mitted plans  and  specifications  for  constructing  a  jail  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  both  the  board  and  the  people.  These  together  with  the  price  for 
the  work  to  be  erected  were  the  best  of  all  the  bids  before  the  board.  The 
plans  and  specifications  having  been  adopted  the  contract  was  let  to  that  com- 
pany to  install  all  the  iron  and  steel  work  for  the  sum  of  $3,05875.  In  March, 
1901  this  same  company's  bid  for  the  erection  of  the  brick  jail  was  the  best 
presented  and  consequently  was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  sum  of  $1,921.25. 
The  building  and  its  equipment  were  completed  "that  fall,  the  final  payment 
of  $3,871.67  being  made  by  the  board  in  November.  The  historic  Aetna  Iron 
Works'  two  cells  which  had  been  in  the  southwest  room  of  the  courthouse 
basement  were  removed  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  new  jail  to  serve  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners  charged  with  minor  public  offenses.  They  are  serving 
their  purpose  well  and  will  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  beautiful  brick  residence  which  the  county  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
sheriff  was  built  some  three  years  after  the  jail  had  been  finished.  It  was 
attached  to  the  jail  for  convenience  and  to  give  the  sheriff  a  better  chance  to 
keep  watch  over  the  prisoners.  The  combination  is  a  good  one  and  has  proved 
a  success.  Before  steps  were  taken  to  erect  this  building  the  electors  voted 
on  the  proposition  but  turned  it  down  cold.  The  board  some  time  later  decided 
to  build  one  anyway.  After  advertising  for  the  same,  bids  were  received  and 
considered.  The  bid  of  A.  M.  Coan  of  $3,574  made  him  the  contractor.  The 
other  bids  were  as  follows:  O.  I.  Kleaveland  $3,595,  and  C.  Herman  $3,850. 
The  work  proceeded  forthwith  and  was  finished  and  accepted  during  the  year. 

THE  COUNTY  FARM 

The  county  farm  has  had  a  slow  evolution  in  reaching  the  condition  in  which 
it  appears  at  the  present  time.  The  240-acre  tract,  with  its  substantial  buildings 
and  managing  steward,  makes  an  ideal  home  for  those  deserving  of  help  from 
the  county.  The  Home  is  an  institution  which  could  hardly  be  dispensed  with 
considering  the  value  it  has  been  to  the  county.  It  is  well  that  the  term  "Poor 
Farm,"  as  formerly  applied  to  that  place,  has  been  dropped  for  there  are  those 
there  who  are  infirm  at  times  to  whom  these  words  have  an  insulting  signifi- 
cance. Some  of  these  inmates  arc  not  poor  but  are  simply  unfortunate  and 
in  need  of  just  such  a  home. 

When  the  county  first  became  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  buildings 
arc  situated  it  isn't  likely  that  the  board  was  considering  the  proposition  of 
maintaining  a  county  farm.  Abram  Hill,  a  good-natured  early  settler,  had 
owned  for  several  years  the  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  and  the  north 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  sixteen  in  Cresco  township.  This 
160-acre  tract  he  sold  to  the  county  on  June  5,  1868.  It  was  more  than  thirty 
years  after  before  the  eighty  north  of  it  was  added  to  the  farm.  This  was 
deeded  to  the  county  by  Winfield  Smouse,  February  16,  1899. 

The  first  action  the  board  took  in  regard  to  having  a  county  building  erected 
on  the  premises  was  on  June  5,  1871  when  J.  E.  Blackford  was  authorized  to 
draft  plans  and  specifications  for  such  a  house.  After  advertising  for  bids 
they  were  considered  at  the  October,  1871,  session.   The  lucky  contractors  were 
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Yeamans  and  Millis  whose  bid  was  $1,335.  The  building  was  a  very  modest 
one  in  appearance  but  answered  the  purpose  for  a  long  time.  Finally  the 
premises  became  so  unsanitary  that  the  board  was  forced  to  take  measures  to 
provide  something  better.  A  few  months  previous  to  that  session  bids  for 
boarding  the  county  poor  had  been  received  but  they  were  not  regarded  as 
satisfactory.  There  seemed  no  other  way  than  to  build  another  house  on  a 
more  commodious  plan. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1889  by  Shadle  and  Mc Murray, 
their  bid  of  $1,600,  having  procured  for  them  the  contract  for  furnishing  the 
material  and  doing  the  work.  It  could  not  be  built  now  for  any  such  price 
and  could  not  then  and  come  out  whole.  The  contractors  lost  heavily  by  tak- 
ing the  contract  at  such  a  low  estimate.  The  building  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  and  has  proved  a  benefit  to  the  county. 

Supervisor  Albert  Ogren,  by  order  of  the  board,  July  1903,  had  charge 
of  the  work  in  having  the  barn  erected.  His  instructions  were  that  the  cost 
should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $3,000.  He  employed  carpenters  and  had  the 
work  done  under  his  direction.  The  group  of  buildings  from  a  distance,  pre- 
sents an  attractive  and  dignified  appearance. 

The  supervisors  take  an  interest  in  the  farm  and  keep  close  watch  on  all 
the  county  equipment,  as  well  as  on  all  the  stock  and  buildings.  It  is  their  custom 
to  frequently  take  an  invoice  of  everything  about  the  premises.  On  January  4, 
19 1 2,  they  made  a  careful  examination  of  every  article  and  noted  its  condition 
and  approximate  value.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  conclusions: 

240  acres  at  $105  per  acre   $25,200.00 

Horses    1,200.00 

Stable  supplies    86.50 

Cattle    414.00 

Hogs    744-00 

Chickens    100.00 

Grain    1,414.00 

Hay.  straw  and  fodder    245.00 

Machinery  and  tools   662.45 

Household  supplies   725  00 

Total   $30,79095 

George  Koch  is  the  present  steward  of  the  county  farm,  having  received 
his  appointment  from  the  board  in  the  spring  of  1912.  Among  those  who  have 
held  that  position  besides  him  were:  L.  R.  Dutton,  Peter  Christensen,  L.  H. 
Millen.  Cronan,  Nelson,  F.  Palmer  and  Robert  Thompson. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  done  by  the  supervisors  in  later  years  has 
been  the  building  of  the  many  bridges,  and  the  establishment  and  completion 
of  a  vast  network  of  public  drains  at  a  cost  that  exceeds  that  of  any  other  line  of 
enterprise  ever  attempted  in  the  history  of  the  county.  This  subject  is  treated 
at  some  considerable  length  in  Chapter  XXVII  and  will  not  be  discussed  in 
this  article. 
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INTERESTING  HISTORIC  EVENTS 

HEROIC  DEFENSE  OF  THE  MAXWELL  CABIN 

No  one  lives  in  the  county  today  who  has  any  personal  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  at  the  Maxwell  cabin  in  July,  1855,  when  eleven  burly  Sioux  Indians 
took  possession  and  for  a  time  had  things  their  own  way.  This  cabin  was  located 
on  section  24,  a  couple  of  miles  south  of  Algona,  on  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  old  Huntley  farm,  but  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  Clarke.  The  Maxwell 
family  had  come  the  fall  before  but  had  lived  during  the  winter  with  the  Malachi 
Clark  family  at  the  Parson '§  grove.  This  cabin  had  been  built  but  a  short  time 
before  the  Sioux  made  their  raid.  August  Zahlten,  Christian  Hackman,  Alex- 
ander Brown  and  Levi  Maxwell  in  after  years  often  entertained  their  friends 
by  giving  an  acount  of  the  scene  at  the  Maxwell  cabin  when  the  Sioux  took  pos- 
session. Ambrose  A.  Call,  who  knew  more  about  what  happened  at  that  time 
than  any  of  them  except  Maxwell,  and  who  took  a  leading  part  in  resisting  the 
savages,  has  left  the  following  record  of  that  July,  1855.  event: 

"In  the  early  part  of  July,  1855,  a  large  party  of  Sioux  Indians,  some  forty 
tepees  including  the  chief,  Inkpadutah,  came  into  the  settlement,  the  same  party 
that  created  the  panic  and  stampede  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Cedar,  and  came 
near  capturing  his  excellency,  Governor  Hempstead,  the  year  before,  and  who  in 
1856  terrorized  the  settlers  on  the  little  Sioux,  culminating  their  deviltry  by  the 
Spirit  Lake  massacre  in  March,  1857.  This  band  of  Indians  came  into  the  settle- 
ment from  the  West  and  pitched  their  tepees  on  section  24,  near  Mark  Parson's 
present  residence.  My  first  intimation  of  their  presence  was  rather  startling. 
My  cabin  door  was  open.  I  had  just  eaten  a  bachelor's  dinner  and  was  lying  down 
reading  the  Missouri  Republican,  which  Maxwell  had  brought  me  from  Fort 
Dodge,  when  a  ringing  war  whoop  saluted  my  ears.  I  sprang  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  seizing  my  gun,  but  was  met  by  a  big,  guffaw  from  a  burly  Indian  who  in- 
stantly stood  his  gun  against  the  wall  and  held  out  his  hand  with  a  'How,  how.' 
Of  course  he  considered  it  only  a  joke.  I  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  it,  but  shook  his 
hand  and  said  'How.'  A  squaw  tagged  along  after  him  with  a  few  moccasins  to 
trade.  My  rifle  was  a  large  one,  carrying  an  ounce  ball,  and  the  Indian,  noticing 
the  calibre,  pulled  a  crude  ball  pounded  out  of  a  bar  of  lead  and  measured  it  by 
my  gun.  He  asked  to  see  one  of  my  bullets,  and  when  he  found  it  just  fitted  his 
shot  gun  he  was  much  pleased  and  proposed  at  once  'How  swap  for  umpa?'  I 
found  two  pairs  of  mocassins  which  fitted  me,  for  which  I  gave  him  ten  bullets. 
He  told  me  he  would  return  with  more,  which  he  did,  and  I  traded  for  enough  to 
last  me  a  year  or  more. 
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"I  inquired  of  my  visitor  how  many  tepees  there  were  and  he  opened  both 
hands  four  times,  indicating  forty,  and  then  pointed  the  direction.  After  he  left 
I  visited  the  village  near  Barney  Holland's  cabin  (on  the  Mark  Parson's  place). 
Some  of  the  neighbors  were  there  and  they  were  having  some  contention,  as  the 
Indians  had  turned  their  ponies  in  Holland's  corn,  had  taken  Holland's  large  grind- 
stone to  the  center  of  their  village  and  set  Holland  to  turning  it,  and  as  many  as 
could  get  around  it  were  grinding  their  tomahawks  and  knives.  The  perspiration 
was  pouring  from  Holland's  face  and  he  seemed  very  tired.  With  others  I  in- 
sisted upon  their  turning  their  ponies  out  of  the  corn  and  also  made  Holland  quit 
turning  the  grindstone.  We  came  near  having  an  open  rupture  with  them,  as 
they  were  very  surly  and  stubborn,  but  finally  the  squaws  turned  the  ponies  out  of 
the  corn  and  the  bucks  installed  one  of  their  own  number  at  the  stone.  The  next 
day  they  scattered  through  the  settlement,  visiting  every  cabin.  Some  they  plun- 
dered, but  where  they  found  white  men  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  they  merely 
begged  for  something  to  eat.  Two  tepees  were  pitched  near  my  brother's  cabin, 
on  the  hill  just  west  of  the  power  house,  and  it  was  the  occupants  of  these  tepees 
who  frightened  Mrs.  Call,  the  story  of  which  she  wrote  for  the  reading  circle  in 
1872.  and  the  sequel  to  which  Mrs.  Blackford  wrote  for  the  Advance.  Of  course 
my  brother's  family  was  in  no  danger  from  two  Indians,  as  he  had  four  or  five 
hired  men  boarding  with  him  all  the  time. 

"'The  evening  of  the  second  day.  Mr.  Maxwell  came  to  my  cabin,  seemingly 
alarmed,  and  told  me  that  the  Indians  had  just  left  his  cabin,  that  they  were  sullen 
and  saucy,  took  what  they  pleased  and  that  he  dared  not  resist  them  on  account 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  asked  me  to  come  down  and  stay  with  him.  I  had 
made  my  home  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Maxwell  and  knew  him  to  be  a  courageous 
man,  not  to  be  frightened  without  cause.  He  had  recently  returned  from  Boones- 
boro  with  a  large  load  of  provisions  and  supplies  which  would  naturally  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  the  Indians.  I  promised  Maxwell  I  would  come  down  early  in  the 
morning.  The  Indians  made  all  their  raids  in  the  day  time.  I  consequently  started 
early  without  my  breakfast  but  found  the  Indians  were  before  me,  as  they  were 
already  swarming  inside  when  I  arrived.  There  were  eleven  lusty  young  fellows, 
each  armed  with  a  double  barreled  shot  gun,  cocked  and  loaded  with  ball,  also 
tomahawks  and  knife.  They  had  the  house  turned  inside  out.  so  to  speak,  when 
I  got  inside.  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  a  boarder  named  Craw,  who  was  one  of  those 
nice,  peaceable  men.  and  who  believed  it  an  evidence  of  cowardice  to  carry  a  gun 
or  other  weapon  of  defense;  he  never  did.  Well,  I  found  Craw  sitting  in  a 
chair,  his  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  suffering  every  imaginable  indignity  from  the 
young  bucks.  They  had  pilfered  his  pockets  and  unbuttoned  his  clothes,  were 
pulling  his  nose,  ears  and  hair,  ocasionally  nearly  knocking  him  to  the  floor.  He 
didn't  dare  to  move;  he  was  paralyzed  with  fear.  I  said  to  him :  'Craw,  for  God's 
sake  run  if  you  can't  fight,'  and  Maxwell  told  him  to  get  out  of  there  and  make 
for  the  brush.  After  a  short  time  I  noticed  his  chair  was  empty,  so  he  must  have 
gone  out  in  some  way.  Maxwell  told  me  he  had  but  two  chambers  of  his  revolver 
loaded  and  asked  me  to  stand  in  front  of  him  while  he  loaded  the  remainder.  He 
stepped  behind  the  door  and  I  stood  in  front,  and  although  his  revolver  was  an 
old-fashioned  Colt's  which  loaded  with  powder  and  ball  he  did  it  very  quickly, 
without  being  seen.  As  I  came  out  from  behind  the  door  a  big  young  Indian  who 
seemed  to  be  a  leader  noticed  a  two  bushel  bag  of  corn  meal  and  started  to  drag 
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it  to  the  door.  I  thought  the  time  had  come  to  take  a  hand,  if  we  intended  to  resist 
at  all,  so  I  sprang  and  took  hold  of  the  sack,  telling  him  to  stop,  but  with  a  defiant 
grunt  he  jerked  it  out  of  my  hand.  At  this  I  seized  the  bag  with  my  left  hand 
and  with  my  right  caught  him  under  the  chin,  and  as  we  were  standing  quite  near 
the  doorway  he  went  out  violently,  clutching  at  the  door  as  he  went,  nearly  pull- 
ing it  shut  and  striking  on  the  back  of  his  head.  1  stood  the  sack  up  against  the 
wall  and  stood  beside  it,  Maxwell,  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  standing  beside 
me.  An  ominous  silence  came  over  the  cabin  when  the  Indian  went  out  of 
doors,  but  presently  one  who,  if  not  a  chief,  was  spokesman  for  the  crowd,  pulled 
his  tomahawk  out  of  his  belt  and  advanced  toward  me,  asking  me  to  feel  the 
edge  of  it.  I  snatched  it  from  him  and  stuck  it  in  his  belt.  Again  he  drew  it  out 
and  held  it  toward  me  and  again  I  snatched  it  from  him  and  stuck  it  behind  his 
belt.  He  then  in  a  loud,  menacing  voice  told  me  they  would  nepo  squaw  and 
papooses'  (kill  the  woman  and  the  children).  In  an  equally  loud  voice  and  with 
some  emphatic  profanity — Indians  mostly  understand  that — I  told  him  as  well 
as  I  could  that  if  he  undertook  it  we  would  'nepo'  every  damned  Sioux  in  the 
cabin.  He  then  scoffed  at  the  idea  and  counted  two  'wasechas.'  Then  holding 
his  hands  high  over  his  head  he  opened  them  many  times,  saying  'Sioux,  Sioux.' 

"In  those  days  when  the  Indians  wished  to  terrorize  the  whites  they  called 
themselves  Sioux,  but  at  other  times  they  were  'Yanktonaas.'  Notwithstanding 
the  Indian's  loud  talk  and  brave  actions  he  backed  off  and  subsided  when  he 
noticed  Maxwell's  fingers  playing  nervously  around  the  trigger  of  his  revolver. 
I  think  Maxwell  understood  what  the  Indian  meant  when  he  threatened  to  nepo 
the  squaw  and  papooses,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  understood  a  part  of  it,  for  Maxwell 
said  that  we  must  get  Eliza  and  the  children  out  if  we  could,  but  he  was  afraid  they 
would  follow  her.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  he  could  get  their  attention 
away  from  the  door  by  giving  them  something  to  eat,  to  which  he  replied  that  the 
day  before  they  had  boiled  up  a  mess  of  corn  meal,  pork  and  molasses  and  that  he 
would  try  them  on  that.  So  he  put  the  stove  boiler  on  the  stove,  filled  it  half  full 
of  water  and  gave  them  a  part  of  a  bag  of  meal,  some  bacon  and  a  jug  of  molasses. 
The  young  bucks  at  once  began  to  build  a  fire  and  stir  in  the  stuff  and  soon  got  to 
quarreling  over  it,  in  which  quarrel  the  others  who  had  been  sulking  took  a  hand. 
I  told  Mrs.  Maxwell  that  when  Mr.  Maxwell  gave  the  sign  to  slip  out,  to  get  into 
the  woods  and  run  for  Brown's  and  tell  John  to  run  his  horse  over  and  tell  Asa 
and  the  boys  we  were  having  trouble  at  Maxwell's  cabin.  We  watched  our  op- 
portunity and  when  the  Indians  were  all  busy  with  their  mush  Maxwell  partly 
closed  the  door.  He  and  I  stood  between  it  and  the  Indians  and  Mrs.  Maxwell 
slipped  out  and  got  away  without  being  noticed." 

When  Mrs.  Maxwell  slipped  out  of  the  room  with  the  children  she  ran  for  a 
mile  to  Alexander  Brown's  carrying  her  little  boy,  then  eighteen  months  old.  in 
her  arms,  while  her  seven-year  old  girl  ran  by  her  side.  John  Brown  then  ran 
his  horse  over  to  Asa  C.  Call's  cabin,  but  the  men  were  nearly  all  away  looking 
after  the  cattle.  The  two  Prussians,  Zahlten  and  Hackman,  started  immediately 
for  Maxwell's  with  their  guns  and  reached  the  cabin  a  few  minutes  before  Alex- 
ander and  Robert  Brown  and  Jacob  C.  Cummins  arrived  at  the  same  place.  Look- 
ing out  of  the  door  the  Indians  saw  the  reinforcements  coming  and  immediately 
sprang  for  their  guns,  which  they  had  stood  against  the  wall  while  quarreling  over 
the  mush  that  they  were  making,  but  backed  away  when  they  saw  the  revolvers 
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of  Call  and  Maxwell  pointed  at  them  in  front  of  their  guns.  The  help  that  came 
was  sufficient  to  handle  the  young  bucks  to  their  liking.  They  made  them  take  off 
their  blankets  and  disclose  the  hidden  articles  which  they  had  stolen  and  which 
they  were  made  to  lay  down  on  the  floor.  After  removing  the  caps  the  guns  were 
handed  to  the  Indians  and  commanded  to  puckachee,  and  they  did  so,  disappearing 
in  the  heavy  timber.  In  a  short  time  William  G.  Clark  arrived  ready  to  help 
drive  away  the  intruders  if  still  there.  The  mush  was  so  hot  that  it  did  not  cool 
enough  to  be  eaten  until  the  reinforcements  came,  and  then  the  Indians  left  with- 
out touching  it.  Referring  to  this  fact  Mr.  Call  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  known  an  Indian  who  did  not  want  to  eat.  Although  the  Indians  had  been 
driven  from  the  cabin  and  the  reinforcing  party  had  returned  to  their  homes, 
Ambrose  A.  Call  made  another  perilous  adventure  before  the  sun  went  down. 
Let  him  tell  the  story: 

"Soon  after  the  last  one  had  gone.  W.  G.  Clark  came  to  the  cabin  with  his 
long  rifle  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  a  frontiersman  and  fighter.  He  told  us  the 
Indians  had  pitched  their  tepees  near  his  cabin  and  he  came  over  to  talk  with  us 
concerning  the  advisability  of  trying  to  drive  them  away.  We  thought  the  time 
opportune.  Eleven  young  braves,  probably  the  flower  of  the  band,  had  been  com- 
pletely cowed.  It  might  be  said  whipped ;  figuratively  speaking,  we  had  them  on 
the  run.  and  we  started  at  once.  Taking  their  trail  across  the  river  at  the  Indian 
ford  and  through  the  timber  to  near  the  old  Mann  homestead,  we  found  their 
village.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  spokesman.  The  chief's  tepee  stood  near  the  cen- 
ter and  not  a  very  large  one.  We  walked  rapidly  to  it  and  went  in  without  cere- 
mony. The  chief  was  a  large  man  past  middle  age,  who  seemed  to  be  lame,  having 
one  foot  bandaged  with  rags.  I  accosted  him  roughly  and  seizing  his  tent  gave 
it  a  hard  jerk  to  give  emphasis  to  my  words  and  show  him  what  I  wanted,  telling 
him  to  'puckachee.'  He  seemed  very  much  frightened  but  after  a  few  minutes' 
hesitation  explained  that  a  part  of  his  young  men  had  gone  after  elk,  pointing 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  would  not  be  back  until  after  dark;  and  that  the 
next  morning  at  sunrise  they  would  pull  down  their  tepees  and  'puckachee  Da- 
kota.' He  made  a  circular  motion  with  his  arm,  showing  that  he  would  go  around 
the  settlement,  thence  north  and  thence  west.  He  watched  us  with  considerable 
interest  while  we  discussed  his  proposition  and  seemed  relieved  when  I  nodded 
my  head  in  assent  and  took  his  hand.  He  then  went  outside  and  in  a  loud  voice 
ordered  the  squaws  to  gather  wood  and  brush  and  make  racks  on  which  to  jerk 
their  meat.  He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  hunters  would  get  game, 
which  they  did,  bringing  in  several  elk,  as  we  learned  from  Clark  and  Cummins, 
who  saw  them  return.  They  worked  all  night  stripping  and  curing  their  elk  ven- 
ison and  before  daylight  took  down  their  tepees,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  was  a  half 
hour  high  their  village  had  disappeared.  They  took  the  route  indicated  by  Ink- 
padutah.  keeping  clear  of  the  settlement,  crossing  the  river  below  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  Fork  and  then  went  west. 

"But  few  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep  during  the  night  before  their  departure 
and  every  motion  was  watched,  but  great  as  was  our  anxiety  we  did  not  fully 
realize  our  danger  or  the  danger  the  settlement  had  passed  through.  Of  course 
Mr.  Maxwell  and  I  knew  we  had  passed  through  a  terrible  ordeal  and  those  who 
came  to  our  relief  knew  they  had  taken  their  lives  into  their  own  hands  by  doing 
so,  and  what  must  have  been  Mrs.  Maxwell's  feeling  after  hearing  the  threat  of 
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the  leader  to  murder  herself  and  the  babes,  with  eleven  against  two  to  carry  out 
this  threat,  mothers  can  imagine.  As  I  have  said  the  people  of  our  settlement 
did  not  fully  realize  the  imminent  danger  they  passed  through.  They  did  not 
know  what  blood-thirsty  villainous  murderers  these  Indians  were.  Inkpadutah 
had  not  established  his  reputation  as  the  fiend  incarnate  he  proved  to  be  a  year 
later.  This  was  the  first  time  and  the  only  time  he  and  his  band  were  ever  suc- 
cessfully resisted." 

This  thrilling  picture  of  frontier  life,  in  July,  1855,  is  one  that  should  be  stud- 
ied by  all  who  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  the  stirring  events  pertaining  to  the  early 
settlement  of  the  county.  The  story  is  entrancing  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pages  of  local  history.  All  the  actors  in  that  his- 
toric drama,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  Maxwell  family  and  Cummins, 
have  crossed  over  the  silent  river.  John  Brown,  the  Paul  Revere  of  the  occasion, 
was  the  first  to  pass  beyond,  and  the  last  was  August  Zahlten,  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  1 91 2.  The  proprietors  of  the  two  cabins  whence  came  the  relief 
force — Judge  Call  and  Alexander  Brown — are  gone,  as  are  also  Christian  Hack- 
man,  William  G.  Clark  and  Robert  Brown.  Ambrose  A.  Call,  whose  good  judg- 
ment and  courage,  prevented  blood  from  being  shed  and  lives  sacrificed  on  that 
occasion,  outlived  all  those  who  are  gone,  except  Mr.  Zahlten.  All  the  cabins  re- 
ferred to  in  the  story  have  long  since  disappeared  with  the  march  of  time. 

INGHAM'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  UMPASHOTAH 

Among  the  many  exciting  experiences  which  the  early  pioneers  had  with  the 
Indians  the  author  has  found  no  story  relating  to  them  more  thrilling  and  won- 
derful than  W.  H.  Ingham's  contact  with  Umpashotah  while  out  alone  on  an 
exploring  journey.  He  and  A.  L.  Seeley  had  built  the  former's  cabin  on  section 
24  in  what  is  now  Union  township  and  had  moved  in  to  begin  housekeeping  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1855.  During  the  winter  they  had  often  talked  about  going  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  up  the  river  and  on  up  as  far  as  Mankato.  When  April  came  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  favorable  time  for  making  the  trip  as  the  weather  was  warm 
and  the  water  in  the  sloughs  and  ravines  low.  They  had  in  their  possession  some 
maps  of  the  country  which  had  been  published  before  the  return  from  the  sur- 
veys had  been  made.  They  were  misleading  curiosities  and  ought  to  have  been 
preserved.  One  of  them  did  not  even  show  the  east  branch  of  the  Des  Moines 
river,  but  did  show  the  source  of  the  West  Fork  to  be  about  the  center  of  Emmet 
county.  Furthermore,  it  showed  a  mountainous  range  running  east  and  west  near 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  and  pine  lands  covering  the  north  part  of  this 
county,  Emmet  and  Winnebago  and  adjacent  territory  in  Minnesota.  It  was 
these  pine  lands  as  indicated  by  the  map  that  the  occupants  of  the  Ingham  cabin 
desired  to  investigate.  As  they  had  not  been  up  the  river  at  any  time  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  miles  they  had  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
were  pine  lands  only  a  few  miles  further  north,  except  that  they  had  not  been  able 
to  see  any  pine  timber  in  the  distance  when  looking  in  that  direction.  Then  again 
the  water  in  the  river  did  not  impress  them  as  coming  from  a  high,  hilly  section 
of  the  country,  but  from  a  low  and  level  region.  There  seemed  no  way  for  them  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  country  lay  on  the  north  but  to  make  a  personal  inspection. 
Preparations  for  the  start  then  began  to  be  made.  As  it  was  not  prudent  to  leave 
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the  cabin  alone  it  was  decided  Secley  should  remain  and  that  possibly  Dick  Parrot 
(on  the  H.  C.  Adam's  farm)  could  take  his  place  on  the  trip.  Parrot  also  thought 
it  not  best  to  go  away  and  leave  his  cabin  unoccupied,  so  he  refused  to  be  one  of 
the  party.  There  being  no  one  else  in  the  upper  settlement  that  seemed  available 
for  that  purpose  Mr.  Ingham  boldly  determined  to  make  the  trip  alone.  Having 
accidently  killed  his  hunting  dog  "Frank"  while  on  an  elk  chase,  when  he  first  vis- 
ited the  county,  he  desired  to  find  another  to  take  along  on  his  northern  journey. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Seeley,  Billy  Hill  presented  them  with  one  that  had 
belonged  to  the  notorious  Henry  I-ott.  Mounting  his  Oregon  pony  "Flinka" 
and  calling  his  new  dog  to  his  presence  he  was  off  on  the  trip  without  further  cere- 
mony. Going  direct  to  the  forks  of  the  river  above,  and  after  crossing  the  stream 
to  a  high  tract  of  land  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  away,  he  commenced  making  a  new 
map  and  taking  notes.  After  outlining  the  course  of  the  stream,  now  known  as 
the  Buffalo  Fork,  for  several  miles  as  indicated  by  the  timber  and  scattering  trees 
along  the  banks,  and  then  the  main  branch  from  the  west  as  far  as  it  could  lie 
traced,  he  went  on  up  the  river,  keeping  back  on  the  higher  lands.  What  soon 
happened  we  will  let  Mr.  Ingham  himself  relate: 

"After  crossing  Mud  Creek,  which  soon  found  its  place  on  the  new  map, 
everything  seemed  to  l)e  working  nicely  for  some  two  or  three  miles  beyond,  and 
when  engaged  in  entering  notes  in  the  description  book,  the  pony  became  startled, 
but  it  attracted  but  little  attention  on  my  part  as  these  starts  had  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  seeing  water-fowl  or  deer.  But  when  the  pony  jumped  again, 
nearly  throwing  me  off.  I  took  a  quick  view  from  the  right  around  to  the  river. 
Then  following  it  down  to  a  point  nearly  back  of  the  pony  as  it  was  standing, 
without  seeing  any  elk  or  buffalo  as  was  expected,  my  eve  fell  upon  some  twenty- 
five  or  more  Indians  coming  on  the  full  run.  My  surprise  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
and  when  their  terrifying  yells  were  first  heard  I  knew  for  the  first  time  what  is 
was  to  be  scared.  A  painful  scene  of  scalp-raising  was  instantly  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  great  weakness.  Their  yells  were  growing  louder  each  time.  The  con- 
dition of  my  pony  prevented  my  escape  by  riding  away,  so  they  must  be  met.  For 
a  moment  I  was  greatly  vexed  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  come  alone  and  be  plun- 
dered and  stripped,  perhaps  by  these  thieving  fellows,  as  the  trappers  had  been 
on  the  Buffalo  Fork  only  the  fall  before,  or  possibly  fare  even  worse.  Then  the 
thought  of  returning  with  this  kind  of  a  report  was  too  much,  and  rather  than 
have  it  occur  I  would  meet  them  and  fight  it  out.  leaving  an  unwritten  record  if 
need  be  on  the  prairie  to  be  found  out  later  as  best  it  might.  Their  yells  told  me 
that  they  were  near  by  and  that  there  was  no  time  now  to  be  lost.  Fortunately 
my  courage  and  strength  had  returned  and  the  scare  was  off  just  in  time.  Prep- 
arations were  made  at  once  to  present  as  war-like  an  appearance  as  possible  by 
bringing  around  in  front  a  navy  revolver  and  hunting  knife,  carried  in  a  belt,  and 
turning  the  handle  caps  back  so  as  to  bring  them  in  plain  sight  and  easy  to  grasp 
if  needed.  Their  cocking  my  double  barreled  gun  and  placing  it  across  the  saddle 
in  front,  seemed  to  put  everything  of  this  kind  in  readiness  for  their  reception. 
Only  courage  and  a  cool  head  were  still  needed  to  make  it  possible  to  escape  with- 
out harm.  They  were  now  nearby  and  soon  gave  their  last  howling  yell  at  my 
back  and  then  separated  and  closed  about  me  in  their  most  startling  manner. 

"They  were  met  on  my  part  with  the  usual  'How !'  with  no  response.  At  once 
they  began  taking  an  inventory  of  their  capture.  Several  were  engaged  in  looking 
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over  the  good  qualities  of  the  pony,  especially  as  to  its  age,  while  others  were 
examining  my  clothing,  when  one  of  them  for  the  first  time  touched  me  by  putting 
his  head  on  my  thigh.  It  was  brushed  off  without  ceremony  and  in  a  way  to 
prevent  if  possible  any  further  liberty  of  the  kind.  Now  they  all  became  quiet, 
seemingly  waiting  for  some  one  to  begin  operations  in  securing  their  plunder. 
A  few  minutes  passed  by  without  a  word  or  movement,  which  made  it  rather 
embarrassing.  At  this  time  I  turned  to  the  apparent  leader  standing  near  by  and 
told  him  'we  had  better  smoke.'  With  a  grunt  of  acceptance  he  filled  his  large 
stone  pipe  with  kinni-kinic,  (inner  bark  of  red  willow)  lighted  it  with  spunk, 
flint  and  steel,  took  a  couple  of  puffs,  handed  it  to  mc,  when  a  puff  or  two  was 
taken,  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  then  offered  it  to  a  large,  stout  fellow  at 
my  left  who  was  not  paying  proper  attention  to  the  ceremony.  In  calling  his 
attention  I  happened  to  strike  him  with  the  pipe  on  the  bare  breast  much  harder 
then  was  intended,  bringing  out  a  loud  thud,  easily  heard  by  all  the  party,  caus- 
ing much  laughter  at  his  expense.  If  he  had  been  knocked  down  the  pleasure 
would  have  been  that  much  greater.  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  the  pipe  in  pass- 
ing around,  which  had  to  be  refilled,  would  prevent  any  trouble  at  this  time.  I 
now  asked  them  how  many  there  were  in  camp  on  the  river.  The  leader  at  once 
replied:  'Sioux-o-ta/  (many  Sioux)  at  the  same  time  looking  up  the  river  and 
then  north,  each  time  repeating  his  reply.  Seeing  he  was  trying  to  have  me  think 
the  country  was  full  of  Sioux,  I  told  him  there  were  Wa-se-cha-o-ta  (many 
whites)  coming  up  the  river,  and  tried  to  impress  on  his  mind  that  there  were 
fully  as  many  of  them  as  he  had  pictured  the  Sioux  in  his  imagination. 

"At  this  he  wanted  to  know  where  I  was  going.  I  told  him  up  the  river  and 
then  to  Mankato.  1  now  showed  him  the  map  I  was  making  of  the  river  and  asked 
him  to  help  mc  fill  it  out,  by  marking  its  course  on  a  bare  spot  of  ground  near 
by.  while  I  would  fill  it  in  on  the  map.  Keeling  secure  in  getting  off  I  took  a  weed 
and  gave  him  a  drawing  lesson  on  the  ground  and  found  him  an  apt  scholar. 
Several  of  the  brightest  ones  became  very  much  interested  in  the  map  making, 
frequently  suggesting  changes  in  the  work.  The  east  fork  was  mapped  out  to  its 
head  with  a  showing  of  Tuttle's  lake,  while  the  west  branch  was  extended  into 
Minnesota.  Mud  Lakes  were  shown  in  the  new  map.  also  Center  and  East 
Chain.  The  Blue  Earth  river  was  drawn  from  its  source  to  the  Minnesota,  all 
of  which  proved  to  be  quite  correct."' 

The  Indians  then  imformed  Mr.  Ingham  that  there  were  no  waterfalls  in  any 
of  the  streams;  no  large  groves  away  from  the  Blue  Earth  river;  no  timber 
between  them  and  the  Blue  Earth  and  no  mountains  in  that  region.  Having  re- 
ceived this  information  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  His  dog  did  not  start 
and  seemed  to  prefer  the  company  of  the  Sioux.  When  one  of  the  Indians  finally 
succeeded  in  starting  him  the  others  were  amused  at  the  dog's  reluctance  to  go. 
Noticing  the  course  of  the  river  as  indicated  by  the  trees  along  its  banks  as  far 
as  the  lake  he  became  convinced  when  in  the  region  of  Armstrong's  Grove 
that  the  new  map  as  made  by  the  direction  of  the  Indians  was  quite  reliable. 
About  sunset  he  selected  a  spot  in  a  grove  for  a  camping  place  where  he  knew 
he  must  not  build  a  fire  or  sleep  during  the  night  under  any  circumstances.  He 
tied  his  pony  near  by,  cut  some  dry  grass  for  it,  seated  himself,  wrapped  in  a 
heavy  rubber  and  two  mackinac  blankets  and  settled  down  for  the  night.  The 
events  of  the  day  passed  before  his  mind  like  a  panorama,  and  he  could  hardly 
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have  slept  even  if  he  had  dared  to  do  so.  The  night  wore  away  and  daylight 
finally  came.  Thinking  that  the  Indians  might  be  on  the  river  trapping  he 
changed  his  intended  course,  and  started  for  the  center  chain  of  lakes,  where 
he  would  then  cross  to  the  Blue  Earth  river  and  follow  it  down  to  Mankato.  He 
was  well  on  his  way  by  sunrise  and  when  about  four  miles  from  Iowa  lake  a 
snow  squall  came  up,  filling  the  air  with  large  damp  flakes  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult traveling  against  the  wind.  Pulling  his  cap  down,  while  feeling  the  need 
of  sleep  and  while  recounting  his  unusual  experiences  of  the  day  before,  he  jour- 
neyed along  for  a  few  miles  until  the  pony  rushed  up  against  him.  He  knew 
full  well  what  that  meant,  and  consequently  brought  his  revolver  around  in  front 
as  he  did  also  his  hunting  knife.  Looking  back  he  saw  something  resembling  a  great 
bear  following  along  in  his  track.  He  stopped  until  it  came  and  stood  erect. 
It  was  not  a  bear  but  an  Indian.  On  being  saluted  with  "How !"  he  gave  no 
response.  He  was  then  recognized  as  being  the  same  Indian  who  had  helped 
to  make  the  map  the  day  before, 'many  miles  away. 

"He  at  once  demanded  tobacco."  says  Mr.  Ingham,  "and  got  a  prompt  wun- 
incha  (no).  Then  whiskey,  powder  and  lead  were  called  for,  each  time  getting 
the  same  reply.  Just  at  this  time  some  geese  near  by  made  their  presence 
known.  When  he  asked  to  exchange  guns,  telling  me  he  could  only  nepo- 
wuncha  (kill  one)  with  his,  while  with  mine  he  could  nepo-numpa  (kill  two). 
This  being  refused  he  excitedly  called  out :  'Ho  nepo  shak  o  pee'  (kill  six)  and  at 
the  same  time  caught  the  handle  of  my  navy  revolver,  while  I  with  my  left 
hand  instantly  caught  the  light  yielding  cover  over  the  cylinder  preventing 
him  from  drawing  it  out,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  violent  push  with  my 
right  breaking  his  hold  from  the  handle,  and  following  up  fortunately  threw 
him  over  backwards.  In  a  moment  a  cocked  revolver  was  being  held  on  him, 
and  when  I  think  how  near  it  came  'going  off,'  and  what  the  consequences  might 
have  been,  I  am  thankful  for  the  second  thought  which  prevented  it.  Several 
minutes,  however,  were  spent  in  loud  talking  to  him  in  not  the  best  of  spirits 
and  in  words  that  might  be  considered  somewhat  profane.  Not  knowing  just 
what  I  should  do  next,  I  told  him  to  get  up,  pick  up  his  gun,  turn  his  face  to 
the  wind  and  walk  towards  the  grove  at  the  lake  and  not  look  back  at  the  risk 
of  being  shot.  In  this  way  he  traveled  some  two  miles  and  during  the  time  he 
was  frequently  commanded  to  be  very  careful  as  to  his  conduct.  On  reaching  a 
small  ravine  leading  to  Iowa  lake  he  started  off  on  a  brisk  run,  following  it 
down  until  he  disappeared  around  a  bend,  much  to  my  relief." 

The  storm  having  subsided,  the  sun  was  shining  bright  and  the  snow  all 
gone  by  the  time  Iowa  lake  was  reached  where  lunch  was  to  be  eaten.  The  dog 
was  on  hand  for  his  portion,  but  when  the  new  owner  remembered  how  the 
dog  had  quietly  seated  himself  and  took  no  interest  in  his  master's  welfare  when 
the  Indian  grabbed  the  revolver,  the  attachment  between  the  two  came  sud- 
denly to  an  end.  Being  seated  on  a  boulder,  Mr.  Ingham  carefully  watched 
along  down  the  lake  shore  to  the  grove,  and  then  af>out  the  timber  and  brush  in 
front  for  the  mysterious  Indian  who  had  disappeared,  and  who  was  sure  to 
be  lurking  not  far  away.  Finally  he  saw  an  object  in  the  brush  that  appeared 
like  a  stump,  but  when  it  moved  he  knew  that  the  Indian  had  again  made  his 
appearance.  Realizing  that  it  was  safer  to  have  the  red  stranger  at  hand  rather 
than  following  behind  in  his  trail  Mr.  Ingham  motioned  for  him  to  come  nearer. 
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This  he  did  very  cautiously  until  he  too  was  seated  for  lunch.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  to  dine  with  some  reluctance  and  seemed  surprised  at  the  hospitality 
tendered  him  after  the  revolver  incident  in  the  morning.  He  soon  became  very 
talkative  and  agreeable,  and  during  their  conversation  he  disclosed  his  name 
as  being  "Umpashotah,"  it  being  the  first  time  that  the  lonely  explorer  had 
learned  the  name  of  his  Indian  guest.  As  to  what  was  said  and  done  while  at 
the  boulder  during  the  luncheon  period  and  later  during  the  day,  we  will  let  Mr. 
Ingham  tell  in  his  own  language: 

'  During  our  stay  here  I  learned  many  Sioux  words,  names  of  animals, 
numerals,  etc.,  making  quite  an  addition  to  my  small  stock  on  hand,  which  helped 
me  in  our  conversation  afterward.  He  took  quite  an  interest  in  my  double  bar- 
relled gun  and  wanted  to  know  how  it  was  loaded.  One  barrel  being  loaded  with 
shot,  and  having  none  with  me,  I  took  out  an  ounce  ball  that  fitted  it  and  showed 
it  to  him,  which  seemed  to  be  satisfactory.  He  told  me  that  he  also  wanted  to 
go  to  Mankato  and  would  go  with  me,  which  I  urged  him  to  do,  although  well 
knowing  that  I  would  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from  too  much  sleep  on  the  way. 
All  being  ready  we  were  off  on  the  trail  leading  north,  with  him  in  the  lead  where 
every  motion  could  be  seen.  When  getting  opposite  the  heavy  black  walnut 
timber  in  the  grove  south  of  Silver  lake,  the  trail  turned  to  the  west  and  entered 
the  woods.  Not  knowing  where  it  went,  and  fearing  it  might  lead  to  an  In- 
dian camp,  I  stopped  and  asked  him:  'Why  do  we  not  keep  going  north  instead 
of  going  west?'  He  told  me  there  was  a  stream  we  could  not  cross  without 
getting  wet  and  so  we  must  go  around  the  lake.  Not  knowing  how  this  was  I 
thought  it  best  to  follow  him,  however  unsafe  to  do  so,  as  it  would  not  do  to  show 
any  fear  or  distrust,  and  I  told  him  to  go  on." 

Passing  through  dark  and  lonely  woods  for  a  mile  or  more  the  owner  of 
the  Black  Cat  cabin  felt  a  greater  anxiety  than  he  had  experienced  for  some 
time,  for  it  might  be  that  Umpashotah  was  leading  him  into  an  Indian  camp. 
They  went  on  and  passing  through  the  timber,  saw  some  ducks  in  a  small 
pond.  By  an  agreement  between  the  two  each  was  to  take  a  shot  at  the  fowl, 
but  the  Indian  wanted  to  shoot  last.  He  did  not  get  that  chance,  perhaps  for 
good  reasons  at  that  lonely  spot.  Umpashotah  blazed  away  but  hit  nothing. 
Mr.  Ingham  then  fired  a  charge  of  shot  into  the  flying  fowls  after  they  had  risen 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  bringing  one  down,  which  fell  into  the  water. 
The  Indian,  supposing  the  duck  had  been  killed  by  a  rifle  ball,  was  surprised  at 
the  white  man's  skill  in  shooting,  and  for  some  reason  did  not  reload  his  gun 
while  the  two  traveled  together.  From  this  point  they  followed  the  trail  around 
Silver  lake  and  through  the  burr  oak  openings  lying  between  that  place  and 
Perch  lake.  Leaving  the  lake  on  the  east  side  they  went  north,  passing  not 
far  from  the  finest  chain  of  lakes  in  the  northwest,  which  then  were  alive  with 
ducks,  geese,  pelicans  and  swan,  presenting  a  hunter's  paradise.  When  they 
reached  the  lake  south  and  west  of  Fairmont  the  sun  was  about  setting,  so  that 
a  spot  on  which  to  camp  had  to  be  selected.  Umpashotah  wanted  to  camp  in  the 
near-by  grove,  but  was  informed  that  a  location  on  the  prairie  must  be  chosen. 
On  a  high  tract  of  land  on  the  lake  shore  which  was  fringed  with  a  row  of.  red 
cedars,  the  camping  spot  was  selected,  because  the  lower  limbs  of  the  cedar 
trees  being  dry  and  dead  would  furnish  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  night.  Flinka 
was  turned  loose  to  graze  while  they  were  collecting  the  dry  limbs  and  getting 
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some  dry  grass  for  the  pony  through  the  night  and  for  bunks  for  themselves. 
A  fire  was  started  near  a  small  oak  tree  where  the  pony  could  f>e  tied.  The 
night  being  chilly  Mr.  Ingham  settled  down  on  the  windward  side  of  the  fire, 
next  to  the  tree  and  near  where  the  pony  was  to  stand,  and  the  mysterious  Sioux 
settled  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp  fire.  Thoughtful  reader,  can  you 
realize  Mr.  Ingham's  situation  while  preparing  to  lodge  the  second  night  in 
company  with  Umpashotah?  Only  the  day  before  he  had  been  surrounded  by 
a  yelling  band  of  Indians:  the  night  before  he  did  not  get  one  moment  of  sleep; 
in  the  morning  this  same  Sioux  had  undertaken  to  snatch  his  revolver  from  his 
belt;  he  was  now  to  spend  another  night  with  this  Indian  and  without  sleep; 
and  furthermore  he  was  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  the  Sioux  roamed 
at  will.  Besides  he  was  many  miles  from  the  cabin  of  any  settler.  This  native 
of  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  had  started  on  this  journey  to  get  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  the  country  over  which  he  was  passing,  and  he  was  getting 
it  with  startling  experiences.  During  his  sleepless  hours  he  had  abundant  op- 
portunity for  remembering  the  joys  of  his  early  home,  and  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  his  cabin  life  where  Seeley  was  then  wondering  what  had  been  the  fate  of 
his  companion  since  his  departure.  He  had  not  at  that  time  earned  the  title  of 
"Captain  William  H.  Ingham."'  but  he  was  having  an  experience  which  made 
him  remembered  by  those  of  the  River  settlements  as  being  among  the  most 
courageous  of  the  pioneers.  Let  him  tell  how  he  sj>ent  the  second  night  with 
Umpashotah : 

"Night  had  now  come  on  and  after  supper  we  prepared  our  camping  places. 
Using  the  saddle  and  all  loose  articles  for  a  pillow  and  then  spreading  out  the 
blankets  over  the  bed  of  dry  grass,  I  certainly  had  a  very  fine  preparation  for 
sleep,  while  he — Umpashotah — had  on  his  side  plenty  of  grass.  After  quite 
an  interesting  talk,  with  a  jumble  of  Sioux  and  English  words  and  many  signs, 
he  took  out  his  pipe  for  a  smoke,  while  I  quietly  thought  over  what  had  taken 
place,  and  figured  out  what  must  be  done  to  free  myself  of  his  company  without 
harm  if  possible  to  either.  He  had  tried  and  came  near  plundering  me  through 
fright  at  first,  then  by  meeting  me  in  war  costume  all  alone  in  the  storm.  Now 
he  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  friend  and  no  one  could  ask  for  a  more  will- 
ing companion  to  assist  and  do  all  that  he  could  to  make  the  time  pass  away 
pleasantly  than  he  had  done.  The  meaning  was  easily  to  be  understood,  and 
when  he  took  his  empty  gun  and  his  hatchet,  some  six  rods  away  and  laid  them 
down  in  the  grass,  I  knew  full  well  that  it  all  was  intended  to  make  me  feel 
secure  and  enjoy  a  good  night's  rest,  regardless  of  what  might  be  found  in  the 
morning  if  lucky  enough  to  escape  serious  harm.  The  pony  was  tied  up  for 
the  night,  my  gun  was  laid  on  the  blankets  just  back  of  where  I  was  intending  to 
lie,  so  that  when  the  blankets  were  turned  up  over  me  it  could  not  well  be  taken 
out,  and  I  was  ready  for  the  all  night  watch.  He  on  his  side  had  taken  his  last 
smoke  and  then  told  me  he  was  very  tired  and  sleepy  and  so  curled  down  on 
his  bed  of  grass  and  soon  fell  asleep.  Lying  down  I  brought  the  blankets  over 
me  in  such  a  way  as  to  nearly  cover  my  face,  only  leaving  a  small  place  to  look 
out  and  with  my  revolver  handy  for  use,  the  great  sleeping  farce  commenced. 

"At  about  ten  o'clock,  perhaps,  he  was  sleeping  very  soundly,  judging  from 
the  noise,  when  I  too  being  very  tired  and  sleepy  fell  asleep  as  he  did,  and  if 
an  outsider  had  been  present  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  have  told  which 
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one  was  having  the  soundest  sleep.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  however,  before 
his  sleep  became  disturbed  and  he  quietly  raised  up  to  a  sitting  position  and 
took  another  smoke,  which  seemed  to  break  up  any  sleep  on  my  side.  Thinking 
it  had  gone  quite  far  enough  to  suit  me,  I  too  woke  up  and  stirred  up  the  fire,  when 
he  suddenly  became  very  sleepy  again  and  soon  dropped  off  into  a  sound  and 
noisy  sleep.  Again  about  one  o'clock,  thinking  I  was  asleep,  he  rose  up,  looked 
about  and  was  permitted  to  go  further  with  his  plan,  when  it  seemed  best  for  me 
to  wake  up  again,  much  to  his  surprise.  Again,  after  taking  a  smoke,  he  was 
sleepy  and  was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  so  was  I  apparently  in  the  same  kind  of 
sleep  until  about  four  o'clock  when  he  again  became  disturbed  and  had  to  get  up. 
This  time  I  slept  until  he  had  passed  around  toward  the  pony  out  of  my  sight, 
when  again  my  sleep  was  broken,  much  to  his  disappointment.  As  he  came  back 
to  the  tire,  which  I  was  stirring  up.  I  plainly  told  him  I  should  go  no  further  with 
such  nonsense.  He  told  me  I  had  not  been  asleep,  and  was  answered  'only  with 
my  eyes  open,'  and  he  would  find  that  he  could  not  manage  to  get  anything  I  had 
away,  and  that  he  would  be  fortunate  if  he  ever  got  back  to  his  friends  in  camp. 
Morning  being  near  I  did  not  dare  risk  lying  down  again  as  I  might  possibly  fall 
asleep,  and  so  put  in  the  time  scolding  and  talking  to  him  in  a  way  that  would 
discourage  him  from  going  any  further  with  me. 

"At  the  break  of  day  breakfast  was  served  and  rather  a  light  meal  was  of- 
fered to  him.  As  I  was  getting  ready  to  start  he  told  me  his  feet  were  sore  and 
that  he  would  have  to  mend  his  'hompa'  (moccasin)  before  going  further  and 
asked  for  a  piece  of  the  buffalo  saddle  cover,  which  was  readily  given  to  him 
for  the  purpose.  It  now  being  light,  a  grove  at  the  north  some  fifteen  miles 
away  toward  the  Watonwan  was  seen.  I  told  him  if  he  still  wanted  to  go  to 
Mankato  to  be  sure  and  go  to  that  grove,  and  then  left  him  busy  at  work  on 
his  'hompa'  much  to  the  relief  of  one  well  tired  of  an  Indian  as  a  traveling 
companion.  Going  beyond  where  Fairmont  is  now  located  I  turned  to  the  east 
and  in  due  course  of  time  reached  the  Blue  Earth  river.  Following  down  the 
valley  through  the  heavy  timber  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  a 
pleasant  spot  was  found  for  a  good  night's  rest.  I  stopped.  The  pony  was  turned 
loose,  supper  was  over  and  now  sleep  was  in  order  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
home,  and  Sioux  or  no  Sioux  had  but  little  to  do  with  me  that  night.  When 
waking  the  sun  was  well  up.  and  after  a  hurried  meal  I  was  again  off  down 
the  valley.  After  going  a  few  miles  among  the  thick  timber,  I  began  seeing 
quite  a  number  of  moccasin  tracks  and  having  all  the  Indian  experiences  I 
wanted  it  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  get  out  of  the  words  and  reach  the  prairie 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley." 

Pursuing  his  journey  toward  Mankato  he  spent  the  next  night  in  a  cabin  near 
the  Le  Sueur  river  where  the  family  of  one  Hill  lived.  There  he  was  royally 
entertained  because  no  other  white  man  had  called  there  since  they  located  in  the 
previous  August.  Mr.  Hill  took  him  with  his  team  to  Mankato  the  next  day 
where  he  remained  over  until  the  day  following  when  he  started  southward  for 
his  cabin  on  the  Black  Cat.  Passing  along  Crystal  lake  he  found  two  occupied 
cabins,  and  on  reaching  the  Watonwan  river  by  the  trail  he  found  one  man 
baching  all  alone  with  whom  he  stayed  that  night.  The  night  following  he  stayed 
on  Elm  creek,  still  over  the  line  in  Minnesota.  The  next  day  he  walked  and  let 
Flinka  follow  along  with  the  luggage  of  provisions  he  had  procured  at  Mankato. 
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The  journey  of  forty  miles  that  day  was  a  tedious  one  and  he  had  to  spend  the 
night  not  many  miles  away  from  the  spot  where  the  Indians  the  first  day  sur- 
rounded him.  On  the  tenth  day  after  his  departure  Mr.  Ingham  reached  his  cabin 
where  he  found  A.  L.  Seeley  elated  over  his  safe  return. 

THE  SIOUX  FOLLOW  MRS.  ASA  C.  CALL 

Mrs.  Asa  C.  Call,  coming  to  the  county  a  bride  while  yet  in  her  teens,  and 
getting  her  first  experience  in  housekeeping  in  a  little  cabin  far  out  on  the 
frontier,  has  always  been  considered  on  that  account  as  having  been  one  of  the 
most  courageous  of  the  pioneer  women.  Years  after  her  death  there  was  dis- 
covered among  her  effects  an  unfinished  article,  which  she  had  started  to  write 
for  some  occasion,  giving  her  early  experiences.  After  writing  at  some  length 
about  other  matters  she  had  begun  to  tell  about  the  Indians  when  for  some  reason 
she  suddenly  stopped.  Her  closing  words  were:  "We  were  visited  by  the  Indians 
that  spring  (1855)  and  the  next  winter.  I  remember  one  day  as  I  was  standing 
in  the  door  I  saw  two  Indians  coming  to  the  house  who  were  armed  with  guns, 
and  about  a  dozen  dogs  were  following  them.  I  was  all  alone  in  the  house  as 
Mr.  Call  had  gone  for  a  pail  of  water  at  some  distance  — ."  The  author,  then 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Advance,  published  this  unfinished  article  of  Mrs. 
Call's,  and  two  weeks  later,  October  17,  1902,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Blackford,  a  sister  of 
the  Call  brothers,  sent  the  following  communication  stating  what  Mrs.  Call  would 
have  written  if  she  had  completed  her  article.  Mrs.  Blackford's  article  was  as 
follows : 

"With  your  permission  I  will  add  the  sequel  to  the  unfinished  story  pub- 
lished in  the  Advance  two  weeks  ago,  written  by  Mrs.  Asa  C.  Call,  for  she  has 
often  told  me  of  her  experiences  at  that  time.  No  doubt  the  paper  was  written  to 
be  read  at  our  Citizens'  Club,  or  at  our  Reading  Circle.  To  a  person  used  to 
frontier  life,  the  incidents  related  would  not  seem  unusual  or  thrilling,  but  to  a 
young  girl  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  an  eastern  city,  and  who  was  not 
accustomed  to  Indians  and  Indian  ways,  they  were  very  exciting.  The  time  was 
in  1855  when  the  place  was  visited  by  a  large  party  of  Sioux  Indians  who 
encamped  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  north  bottom,  near  where  the  Adventist 
church  now  stands.  Some  of  their  tepee  poles  were  still  standing  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  when  we  arrived.  The  spring  at  which  Mr.  Call  was  getting  water 
was  located  in  a  ravine  near  where  Mr.  D.  A.  Haggard  now  lives.  If  it  was  not 
better  than  slough  water,  it  was  at  least  cooler,  for  it  was  in  the  grove  and 
shaded.  It  was  shallow,  and  at  the  time  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Call,  her  husband 
was  stooping  down,  dipping  the  water  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  roil  it.  The 
two  Indians  that  she  mentioned,  were  only  the  advance  guard  of  a  large  party, 
some  on  ponies  and  some  on  foot.  Mrs.  Call  was  much  alarmed  and  ran  toward 
the  spring,  the  Indians  passing  the  house  and  following  her.  With  her  fright 
and  haste  she  was  so  nearly  exhausted  by  the  time  she  reached  the  spring  that 
she  could  only  gasp  his  name  and  whisper  'Indians.'  But  he  heard  and  saw  her, 
and  jumping  from  the  gully,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  so  prevented  her 
falling.  By  this  time  the  Indians,  were  almost  upon  them,  and  seating  her  on  the 
ground,  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  motioned  to  them  to  stop,  which  they  did  so 
suddenly  that  the  ponies  were  forced  back  on  their  haunches.  Pointing  to  his 
trembling  wife,  he  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  she  was  frightened,  and 
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that  they  must  not  make  so  much  noise  or  come  so.  close.  They  seemed  to, 
understand  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  but  followed  them  to  the  house, 
which  they  attempted  to  enter,  but  were  prevented  by  Mr.  Call.  She  said  they 
seemed  to  be  willing  to  be  friendly,  and  by  signs  consulted  as  to  a  camping  place. 
Mr.  Call,  using  the  sign  language  and  some  Chinook  he  had  learned  in  Oregon, 
made  them  understand  that  the  ponies  must  be  kept  out  of  the  patches  of  corn 
belonging  to  the  settlers,  and  they  promised  to  do  so  and  be  'good  Indians.' 
Mrs.  Call  said  they  often  came  to  the  house,  especially  the  chief,  whose  name 
I  do  not  remember.  They  were  at  that  time  friendly,  though  very  inquisitive, 
and  made  themselves  a  nuisance  by  their  propensity  to  beg  or  steal  anything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

"Mrs.  Call  told  me  that  she  and  Mr.  Call  often  visited  the  camp  where  Mr. 
Call  and  the  chief,  by  signs  and  Chinook,  had  long  talks.  The  chief  was  an  old 
and  very  intelligent  Indian  from  whom  Mr.  Call  obtained  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. He  often  traced  on  the  dusty  ground,  maps  showing  the  elevation  of  both 
branches  of  the  river,  and  every  creek,  lake,  pond,  trapper's  camp  or  settler's 
hut  from  Fort  Dodge  northward  into  Minnesota.  These  maps  Mr.  Call  after- 
ward found  to  be  very  accurate.  They  saw  many  curious  and  interesting  sights 
at  the  camp,  among  them  being  the  manner  of  preserving  the  fish  and  game, 
which  was  laid  on  poles  driven  into  the  ground,  under  which  a  fire  was  built,  the 
smoke  and  heat  curing  and  drying  the  game.  Mrs.  Call  said  that  the  camp  was 
not  noted  for  its  cleanliness  or  savory  smells,  and  related  a  ludicrous  incident 
illustrating  it.  The  mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome  in  the  camp,  and  she  was 
much  annoyed  by  them,  which  caused  the  squaws  much  merriment.  She  showed 
them  the  blotches  on  her  hands,  and  by  signs,  asked  if  they  did  not  also  bite 
them.  They  shook  their  heads  and  laughed,  and  one  squaw  brought  out  a  bark 
box  of  some  vile  smelling  burnt  grease,  which  she  liberally  smeared  over  her 
own  hands  and  face,  at  which  Mrs.  Call  involuntarily  exclaimed  'You  horrid, 
nasty  thing,'  and  was  immediately  alarmed  lest  they  had  understood  her  and 
would  be  offended.  After  a  time  the  Indians  became  so  careless  and  trouble- 
some that  Mr.  Call  told  the  chief  that  his  braves  were  bad  and  that  they  must 
'puckachee'  at  once." 

At  the  time  of  these  events  Judge  and  Mrs.  Call  were  living  in  their  cabin 
that  stood  where  the  Danson  home  is  situated.  It  was  Inkpadutah's  band  that 
was  raiding  the  settlement  and  giving  so  much  trouble.  Only  two  years  later 
these  Indians  that  "appeared  to  be  willing  to  be  friendly"  massacred  the  Spirit 
Lake  settlement,  under  the  leadership  of  this  chief. 

KOSSUTH'S  INDIAN   BATTLE  GROUND 

To  fully  explain  how  it  happened  that  a  battle  between  two  savage  tribes 
was  fought  in  Kossuth  county,  would  require  a  review  of  Indian  history  cover- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century  Having  in  a  previous  chapter  treated 
historically  the  subject  of  the  Indians,  it  would  be  needless  in  connection  with 
this  story  to  narrate  again  the  trouble  the  government  had  with  the  various 
tribes  in  this  section  of  the  Union,  in  keeping  each  on  alloted  hunting  grounds 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  bloody  encounters  in  which  all  the  tribes  seemed 
only  too  eager  at  any  time  to  engage.  The  enmity  that  gradually  sprang  up 
between  certain  tribes  during  the    lapse  of  time  is  well  known  to  have  been 
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much  more  bitter  than  any  of  them  ever  felt  towards  the  intruding  white 
settlers.  The  Sioux,  always  a  fierce,  blood-thirsty,  warring  tribe,  formed  a 
strong  hatred  against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  for  years  never  let  a  chance 
escape  them  to  attack  the  encampment  of  their  foes  whenever  an  opportunity 
appeared.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  now  generally  regarded  as  tame  and  half 
civilized,  were  as  merciless,  and  as  much  to  be  feared  as  their  enemies  when 
they  entered  into  a  battle  engagement.  Each  tribe  met  with  defeat  so  often 
that  retaliation  was  the  uppermost  thought  they  entertained.  When  they  met  in 
battle  the  contest  was  desperate  and  inhuman.  How  the  government  in  1825, 
through  its  commissioners,  Clark  and  Cass,  at  a  great  council  at  Prairie  du  Chein, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  difficulties  between  various  tribes,  caused 
an  agreement  to  be  reached  by  which  the  Sioux  were  to  remain  north  of  a  cer- 
tain designated  line,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  south ;  how  that  line  was 
run  from  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state  southwesterly,  passing  through 
about  where  the  center  of  Wright  county  is  now,  and  on  to  the  junction  of  the 
East  and  West  Forks  of  the  Dcs  Moines  river;  how  these  tribes,  ignoring  the 
agreement,  passed  over  the  line  and  fought  as  desperately  as  before ;  how  the 
Sioux,  as  the  result,  in  1830  were  compelled  to  cede  all  their  right  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  strip  of  land  twenty  miles  wide  on  the  north  side  of  the  "line," 
and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  at  the  same  time  to  a  strip  of  equal  width,  the  entire 
length,  along  the  south  side  of  the  line;  how  this  strip  forty  miles  wide  was  sur- 
veyed by  Nathan  Roone,  youngest  son  of  the  famous  Kentucky  pioneer,  and 
set  apart  as  a  "neutral  ground"  upon  which  neither  tribe  could  establish  villages 
or  engage  in  warfare;  how  the  southeast  corner  of  Kossuth  lay  in  the  former 
Sioux  portion  of  this  "neutral  ground ;"  how  the  government  finally  alloted 
the  eastern  end  of  the  "neutral  ground"  to  the  Winnebagoes  who  soon  found 
themselves  between  two  such  fierce  warring  tribes  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
removed  elsewhere;  and  how  the  Sioux  in  1851  ceded  all  their  claims  to  land 
in  northern  Iowa  to  the  general  government,  including  their  claims  to  the  soil 
of  this  county,  are  historic  events  that  have  been  reviewed  in  previous  chapters 
in  this  volume. 

That  one  of  the  last  battles  fought  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Musquakies, 
after  a  feud  of  fifty  years,  occurred  on  Kossuth  county  soil,  makes  the  event 
of  historic  importance.  The  1854  settlers  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  any 
such  battle  had  been  fought,  although  there  were  horrible  evidences  of  the 
combat  which  could  have  been  seen  had  they  happened  to  accidentally  pass  by 
where  these  were.  The  first  settler  to  discover  that  quite  a  number  of  Indians 
had  been  slaughtered  in  an  encounter  with  some  foe  was  W.  H.  Ingham,  who 
accidentally  came  upon  the  unmistakable  evidence  after  he  had  lived  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  battle  scene  for  several  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  Mr.  Ingham  started  from  his  cabin  on  the  Black  Cat 
(on  the  C.  Ryson  farm)  for  a  ride  up  the  river  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  tim- 
ber was  growing  along  its  banks  further  up  the  stream.  The  crude  map  in  his 
possession  having  indicated  that  there  were  pine  lands  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  he  had  set  out  on  a  short  journey  on  horseback  to  sec  what  he  could 
discover  in  the  way  of  a  pine  forest.  Not  knowing  how  many  Indians  there 
might  be  prowling  through  the  timber,  he  rode  cautiously  along  the  edge  of  the 
groves  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  pursuing  his  way  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
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tion  until  he  came  upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  eight,  in  what  is  now 
Plum  Creek  township.  There  he  was  met  with  a  surprise  he  will  never  forget. 
For  a  time  his  interest  in  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  prospect  of  finding 
a  pine  forest  was  banished  from  his  mind.  Scattered  over  an  area  of  three 
or  four  acres  were  human  skeletons  bleaching  in  the  sun,  showing  that  at  some 
time  there  had  been  a  slaughter  in  some  battle  engagement.  He  knew  that  it 
was  Indians  who  had  lost  their  lives  because  there  was  not  a  decayed  tooth  to 
be  found  in  any  skull.  The  bones  were  scattered  down  the  southwestern  slope 
of  the  hill  and  into  the  valley  below.  The  skulls  were  not  those  of  husky  war- 
riors, but  mainly  of  the  aged  and  of  children  who  had  been  tomahawked  or 
shot  down  while  fleeing  from  the  attacking  foe.  The  bones  marked  the  spots 
where  the  victims  fell.  They  apparently  had  been  but  little  disturbed  since  the 
time  of  the  battle.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  near  the  grove,  there  were  fur- 
ther indications  that  a  struggle  at  some  time  had  raged  in  its  fury.  When  the 
engagement  occurred,  what  tribes  came  in  contact,  why  they  fought,  how  they 
fought  and  how  it  happened  that  the  battle  took  place  on  that  spot,  were  prob- 
lems yet  to  be  solved.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  battle  being  fought  between 
tribes  in  that  locality,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  living  so  near  a 
spot  where  such  an  event  had  occurred.  He  had  some  startling  information  to 
impart  to  his  companions,  when  he  reached  his  cabin  after  that  morning  ride. 

Seekers  for  curiosity  carried  away  some  of  the  skulls  and  other  relics  of 
the  fight  as  the  years  went  by,  and  the  other  bones  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  battle  field.  Some  of  the  boys  took  one  of  the  skulls  to  the  Ingham  cabin 
and  used  it  for  a  target  while  practicing  with  their  rifles  and  revolvers.  It  was 
there  in  that  position  when  the  occupants  of  the  cabin  were  visited  by  that  Sioux 
leader,  Umpashotah,  in  the  spring  of  1856.  Catching  a  glance  of  the  skull  he 
pointed  his  finger  in  that  direction  and  exhibited  a  forced  smile,  while  he  jab- 
bered some  unintelligible  Sioux  language.  Had  he  clearly  understood  that  it 
was  the  skull  of  a  Sioux  he  might  not  have  smiled  at  all,  for  it  is  known  that  he 
represented  a  tribe  that  regarded  the  disturbance  of  the  skeletons  of  their  dead 
as  one  of  the  gravest  of  offenses. 

It  was  five  years  later  before  any  of  the  settlers  knew  what  Indians  had  been 
killed,  who  killed  them  and  how  they  came  to  be  slaughtered.  Dr.  Amos  S. 
Collins,  one  of  the  early-day  postmasters  at  Algona,  received  most  of  the  infor- 
mation about  the  battle  that  seems  to  be  known.  The  brief  story  of  the  fight 
as  it  came  to  him,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  which  came  into  possession  of  A.  L.  Seeley, 
who  was  the  cabin  companion  of  W.  H.  Ingham  at  the  time  the  bones  were 
discovered.  That  letter,  yellow  with  age,  was  kept  in  the  Seeley  family  until 
recent  years,  but  at  present  the  historical  relic  is  in  some  hiding  place  that  cannot 
be  discovered.  A  copy  of  the  letter  has  been  preserved  by  Harvey  Ingham, 
who  published  it  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Seeley's  death.  From  that  copy  the  con- 
tents of  the  original  letter  are  made  known  and  here  recorded  in  this  chapter. 
It  reads  as  follow: 

"In  April,  a  year  before  Fort  Dodge  was  established,  Poweshiek  was  chief 
of  the  Musaquaqua  tribe  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes — lived  in  Tama  county— sixty 
warriors  under  Kokomah  fought  a  party  of  Sioux  on  the  East  Des  Moines  river 
— killed  sixteen,  took  one  prisoner  and  lost  four.  After  the  battle  buried  their 
four  dead  braves.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  left  their  homes  in  Tama  county,  traveling 
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day  and  night  as  fast  as  possible.  They  then  spent  six  or  seven  days  and  nights 
fortifying  their  town  where  they  burned  their  prisoner,  a  boy  fourteen  years 
old,  and  scattered  in  small  parties  to  prevent  the  Sioux  from  getting  revenge. 

"Of  the  killed  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  two  large  Indians,  Kearkurk 
and  Patokape,  the  latter  was  almost  fifty  years  old  and  a  prominent  brave.  After 
the  first  fire  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  rushed  into  the  camp  of  the  Sioux  where  an 
old  squaw  shot  him  in  the  breast  with  a  charge  of  small  shot.  He  started  to 
run  away  and  when  at  a  distance  of  twenty  rods  the  squaw  shot  him  with  an 
arrow  through  the  body. 

"The  above  statement  comes  from  an  old  trapper — who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  prominent  Sacs  and  Foxes  connected  with  the  above,  and  received 
the  story  thereof  from  Kokomah,  the  chief — named  William  Bengart,  North- 
wood,  Worth  county,  Iowa,  his  present  residence.  The  above  statement  is  con- 
sidered strictly  correct. 

Algona,  Iowa,  August  17,  i860. 

Amos  Collins." 

In  connection  with  the  published  letter,  Editor  Harvey  Ingham  made  the 
following  comments:  "It  was  not  until  i860  that  Mr.  Seeley,  acting  upon  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  letter  written  by  Amos  S.  Collins,  unearthed  Patokape 
and  his  companions.  This  letter,  yellow  with  age,  Patocape's  skull  and  some 
other  reminders  of  the  battle,  were  preserved  by  him  and  are  among  his  effects. 
I-ast  July  the  editor  with  a  party  of  visitors  called  at  Mr.  Seeley's,  and  under  his 
guidance  visited  the  battle  ground.  1  le  pointed  out  the  deserted  grave  and  the 
various  spots  where  the  Sioux  were  found,  and  told  the  story  of  the  battle, 
reading  the  letter,  which  today  is  the  only  record  there  is  of  what  actually 
occurred.  Dr.  Collins  has  the  battle  the  April  before  Fort  Dodge  was  estab- 
lished, which  would  be  in  1849,  but  Captain  Hewitt  did  not  come  to  Clear  lake 
until  1851,  and  tradition  has  it  that  he  was  there  the  year  before  this  battle  was 
fought.  The  general  opinion  is  that  April  1852  is  the  date.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  no  one  knew  of  any  grave  on  the  battle  ground,  as  it  was  grown 
over.  It  was  by  using  a  stick  to  find  soft  ground  and  digging  that  Mr.  Seeley 
discovered  the  grave  and  the  skeletons  of  the  four  Musquakies,  just  as  described 
in  the  letter.  The  Upper  Des  Moines  has  made  inquiries  at  Northwood,  but  Ben- 
gart, or  Ourgitt,  as  some  refer  to  him,  went  to  California  many  years  ago  and 
has  been  lost  track  of. 

"In  1869  A.  R.  Fulton  visited  Algona  and  he  gave  the  version  of  the  battle 
in  his  Red  Men  of  Iowa  as  related  in  this  letter  although  the  letter  itself  was  not 
seen  by  him.  He  says  at  that  time  'portions  of  skeletons  and  other  relics  of  the 
battle  were  scattered  over  the  ground.  There  were  bones  bearing  the  marks  of 
the  merciless  tomahawk,  parts  of  skull,  pieces  of  pottery,  kegs,  guns,  and  other 
articles.  Mr.  Fulton,  however,  accepts  the  story  of  burning  the  captive  with 
hesitation —  The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  It  is 
at  variance  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  their  treatment  of 
prisoners.'  But  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  against  the  Sioux 
must  be  remembered.  Even  as  philosophic  an  Indian  as  Blackhawk  could  not 
speak  of  the  Sioux  except  in  the  bitterest  terms." 

Mr.  Fulton,  it  appears,  visited  the  battle  ground  in  1869  and  wrote  the 
story  of  the  battle  without  seeing  the  letter.    He  must  have  received  his  infor- 
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mation  from  either  Mr.  Ingham  or  Mr.  Seeley  or  from  both.  The  scenes  on 
the  battle  ground  at  that  time  as  he  describes  them,  were  the  scenes  that  Ingham 
and  Seeley  witnessed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  battle  ground.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  at  as  late  a  date  as  1869  he  could  have  seen  on  the  battle 
ground  skulls  that  showed  the  marks  of  the  merciless  tomahawk.  It  was  several 
years  before  that  time  that  a  party  of  young  people,  with  a  four-horse  team, 
went  up  from  Algona  on  Fourth  of  July  to  look  for  relics  on  the  spot  where  the 
Indians  fought.  The  graves  that  had  been  opened  and  not  refilled  were  about 
the  only  evidence  they  saw  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  on  that  spot. 

Additional  information  concerning  the  battle,  and  derived  from  the  same 
trapper,  found  its  way  into  the  Andreas  State  Atlas,  which  is  generally  accepted 
as  being  authentic.  This  in  connection  with  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Collins  letter  is  the  only  record  known  to  be  in  existence  of  the  way  in  which 
the  attack  was  made  and  the  result  of  the  battle.  The  statements  in  the  report 
as  given  in  the  atlas  are  as  follows :  "The  incidents  of  the  fight  were  given  to 
the  early  white  settlers  by  William  Burgort.  a  trapper  who  subsequently  lived 
at  Northwood,  North  county.  The  Musquakies  were  under  the  leadership  of 
a  subordinate  chief  named  Kokowah,  who  went  up  with  a  party  by  the  way  of 
Clear  lake  to  what  was  then  'neutral  ground.'  At  Clear  lake  they  received  infor- 
mation that  the  Sioux  were  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Des  Moines  river;  Kokowah,  with  sixty  warriors  determined  to  attack  them. 
They  arrived  in  the  night,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  grove  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  about  one  mile  above  the  Sioux  encampment,  where  unperceived, 
they  learned  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy.  In  the  morning,  after  many  of  the 
Sioux  warriors  had  gone  away  to  hunt,  Kokowah  and  his  men  crossed  over  the 
river  and  attacked  the  Sioux  before  they  were  prepared  to  make  a  successful 
resistance.  For  a  short  time  the  conflict  was  desperate,  but  the  advantage  was 
all  on  the  side  of  the  attacking  party,  and  the  Sioux  were  completely  vanquished" 

The  battle  ground  at  present  is  enclosed  in  the  F.  J.  Willrett  pasture,  where 
lowing  herds  graze  peacefully  over  the  hillside  where  the  tomahawk,  rifle  and 
arrow  did  their  deadly  work  in  the  long  ago.  Standing  today  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  and  looking  eastward  over  the  river,  a  magnificent  landscape  comes  to 
view.  Down  the  slope  of  the  bluff,  which  the  Musquakies  climbed  in  silence 
just  before  giving  the  war  whoop  and  making  the  assault,  the  forest  of  small 
oak  trees  and  tangled  underbrush  extends  to  the  river  below.  The  meandering 
Des  Moines,  which  separated  the  two  hostile  Indian  tribes  the  night  before,  is 
placidly  flowing  on  its  way  toward  the  south.  The  bottom  over  which  Kokomah 
and  his  sixty  warriors  passed  from  their  hiding  place  in  the  Bleakman-Paine 
grove  to  cross  the  river,  spreads  out  before  the  spectator  with  a  suggestiveness 
of  rest  and  solitude.  The  scenery  down  the  slope  towards  the  right  is  pictur- 
esque as  one  glances  through  the  oak  openings  and  observes  the  gentle  undula- 
tion of  the  ground  like  waves  upon  a  lake.  The  score  or  more  of  small  oaks  stand- 
ing to  the  right  apart  from  the  grove,  give  one  the  thrilling  impression  that  they 
are  silent  sentinels  guarding  the  battle  field ;  and  the  spire  of  the  German  Luth- 
eran church,  seen  over  the  bluffs  beyond  the  river,  seems  to  be  proclaiming  that 
barbarous  warfare  has  ceased  and  that  civilization  is  at  hand. 
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ASSIST! NT,  .\  Hl'XAWAY  SLAVE 

The  first  darkey  even  seen  in  the  county  came  at  a  time  when  there  were 
but  few  people  in  the  settlements.  He  was  one  of  the  few  arrivals  of  that 
period  who  was  not  looking  for  preemption  claims  or  seeking  a  hunter's  para- 
dise. There  was  but  one  thing  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  secure,  and  that  was 
his  freedom  from  slavery,  and  especially  from  the  attack  of  the  southern  horse- 
men who  were  following  on  his  trail.  How  he  happened  to  come  to  the  settle- 
ment; how  his  wants  were  supplied,  and  how  he  was  assisted  in  getting  away 
was  afterwards  told  by  Ambrose  A.  Call  as  follows: 

"Our  first  meeting  organized  for  any  purpose  in  the  county  was  early  in 
August,  1855,  the  object  of  which  was  to  organize  a  claim  club  to  protect  their 
members  in  their  claims  of  320  acres.  This  was  before  the  days  of  homesteads 
and  pre-emptions,  but  another  incident  occurred  somewhat  connected  with  the 
club  meeting  which  I  will  first  relate,  although  I  must  go  back  a  few  weeks  to 
make  it  more  plainly  understood.  Judge  Call  had  brought  up  two  breaking  out- 
fits in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  the  Call  brothers  broke  up  and  fenced  160  acres 
of  land,  a  part  of  which  was  planted  in  corn.  The  labor  involved  made  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  number  of  men.  Among  the  number  was  one  Smock,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Quaker  of  which  you  have  all  read  in  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  He  was 
picked  up  down  at  Fort  Des  Moines  on  his  way  to  Kansas  to  assist  Jim  Lane 
and  old  John  Brown  in  making  Kansas  a  free  state.  Mr.  Smock  was  a  man  of 
steady  and  correct  habits.  He  neither  used  liquor  nor  tobacco  in  any  form; 
read  his  Bible  regularly  on  Sunday,  and  never  allowed  a  profane  word  to  defile 
his  lips,  although  he  drove  four  yoke  of  oxen  all  summer.  His  great  hobby  was 
the  sin  of  slavery,  and  he  was  constantly  wishing  himself  in  Kansas  assisting 
the  free  state  men.  Well,  what  should  happen  but  one  sultry  day  in  July.  Smock 
aopeared  at  Judge  Call's  cabin  door,  accompanied  by  a  black  man,  haggard  and 
hungry,  tattered  and  torn,  hatless  and  barefooted.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
'Where  did  you  find  him?'  he  replied:  'The  good  Lord  sent  him  to  me.'  Our 
guest  was  a  colored  boy  about  twenty-five  years  old  who  had  escaped  from 
slavery  in  southern  Missouri.  Fleeing  for  his  liberty,  he  had  followed  the  north 
star  by  night  until  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  road.  He  then  followed  the  trail 
across  the  prairie  until  he  found  our  settlement.  After  a  week's  rest  our  way- 
farer was  supplied  with  shoes,  hat  and  clothing  sufficient  to  keep  the  sun  from 
blistering  his  naked  lx>dy,  and  a  supply  of  bread  and  meat  sufficient  to  last  until 
he  reached  the  Mankato  settlement.  He  was  than  started  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
One  of  our  number  accompanied  him  for  half  a  day  to  the  end  of  Union  Slough 
and  charged  him  to  keep  on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream  flowing  north  from  it  until 
he  reached  the  settlement,  and  we  heard  later  that  he  reached  Mankato  safely, 
where  he  remained.  If  there  was  politics  in  it.  this  was  our  first  political  venture. 
You  will  inquire  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  claim  club  meeting.  I  will  now  tell 
you.  At  our  club  meeting  a  week  or  two  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  our  fugi- 
tive, as  we  were  busily  at  work,  we  heard  loud  talking  outside,  and  on  going  to  the 
door  discovered  the  contention  was  caused  by  two  long-haired  men  loaded  down 
with  revolvers,  on  lank,  jaded  horses.  The  question  had  been  asked  by  one  of  our 
party  what  they  expected  to  do  with  so  much  artillery.  One  of  the  horsemen  was 
just  replying  with  an  oath :  'Wc  can  show  you  uns  what  we  can  do  with  it  if  you  in- 
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sist  upon  it,'  but  their  mood  suddenly  melted  when  they  saw  some  ten  or  fifteen 
men  emerging  from  the  cabin,  each  with  a  long  rifle  in  his  hands.  They  refused  to 
dismount  when  invited,  and  made  evasive  answers  when  questioned  in  regard  to 
their  business,  and  after  a  hurried  consultation  turned  their  horses"  heads  to  the 
south  and  rode  away.  As  they  passed  out  of  hearing  our  old  friend  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  contention  with  them  said:  'By  craps,  boys,  I  will  bet  a  dollar 
them  fellers  are  after  the  nigger  that  went  through  the  settlement  a  while  ago,' 
and  his  guess  proved  correct,  as  the  parties  made  themselves  known  at  Boons- 
boro,  stating  that  they  found  their  nigger  up  in  Call's  settlement,  but  the  settlers 
had  gathered  with  their  guns  to  protect  him  and  they  considered  themselves  for- 
tunate to  escape  with  their  lives." 

THE  Bl'lTALO  CHASING  IN  1855 

The  only  buffalo  ever  killed  by  any  settler  in  Kossuth  county  was  brought 
down  by  rifle  shots,  at  the  end  of  an  exciting  chase,  near  the  present  village 
of  Titonka  on  the  third  day  of  August,  1855.  The  very  name  "chase"  at  once 
suggests  who  were  engaged  in  the  sport  that  day.  W.  H.  Ingham  and  A.  L. 
Seeley  were  at  home  in  the  saddle  when  in  sight  of  large  game.  Xo  other  two 
residents  liked  the  sport  so  well,  and  no  other  two  so  often  found  opportuni- 
ties for  enjoying  that  line  of  exhilarating  exercise.  They  had  been  having 
all  kinds  of  sport  hunting  elk  and  deer,  for  they  could  be  found  with  no  great 
difficulty.  This  did  not  satisfy  them,  for  they  yearned  to  chase  and  kill  some 
of  the  largest  game  that  ever  roamed  over  the  prairies  of  northwestern  Iowa. 
It  was  known  that  herds  of  buffaloes  ranged  in  the  region  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Des  Moines,  Boone  and  Iowa  rivers  and  that  they  had  roamed  over 
portions  of  this  county.  That  was  the  kind  of  game  these  scouting  hunters 
desired  to  chase  and  the  kind  they  were  determined  to  kill  sometime  during  that 
summer  if  possible.  They  longed  for  a  chase  after  a  buffalo  herd  much  more 
than  they  did  for  the  mere  killing  of  one  of  those  monster  animals.  There- 
fore they  determined  that  no  still  hunt  "gunning"'  for  that  kind  of  game  was 
to  be  indulged  in,  but  a  chase  in  the  open  instead. 

Staying  with  Ingham  and  Seeley  at  their  cabin  on  section  24,  on  the  Black- 
Cat,  that  summer  were  Thomas  C.  Covel  and  Charles  E.  Putnam.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  latter  should  remain  at  the  cabin,  while  the  other  three  went  out 
to  see  if  the  haunts  of  the  big  game  could  be  located,  and  to  see  if  they  could 
surprise  Putnam  with  news  of  extraordinary  success  on  their  return.  So  far 
as  horse  flesh  was  concerned  the  party  was  well  prepared  for  a  chase.  In 
July,  1854,  while  at  Council  Bluffs,  both  Ingham  and  Covel  had  bought  Oregon 
ponies  from  the  Col.  Landers  party  that  had  just  arrived  from  Vancouver. 
Flinka  was  the  name  of  the  one  purchased  by  Mr.  Ingham.  Later  while  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  he  bought  "Kate"  from  her  new  owner  after  she  had  run  away 
with  him  and  ended  in  a  bad  smash-up.  She  was  full  of  life  and  well  adapted 
to  the  chase,  at  least  so  far  as  speed  was  concerned.  The  three  left  eastward 
one  morning  in  search  of  the  coveted  game,  Ingham  riding  Kate.  Seeley.  Flinka. 
and  Covel  his  own  pony.  They  left  with  high  hopes  for  their  success,  but 
returned  late  at  night  with  news  that  was  both  good  and  disappointing.  They 
had  found  and  given  chase  to  a  herd  of  seven  buffaloes  and  let  them  all  escape 
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without  getting  a  chance  to  give  them  a  single  shot.  It  was  good  news  to 
Putnam  that  they  had  the  luck  to  find  a  herd,  but  disappointing  that  they  were 
all  allowed  to  escape.  Their  escape,  however,  occurred  after  the  hunting  party 
had  had  some  exciting  experience  and  not  before. 

The  party  had  gone  east  across  the  high  prairie  to  Buffalo  Grove  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Hancock  county  and  on  the  way  there  they  passed  over 
buffalo  trails,  but  none  that  seemed  fresh  enough  to  justify  them  in  following. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  grove  they  ate  their  lunch  and  let  their  horses  graze, 
while  there  and  saw  a  big  bull  buffalo  coming  towards  them  from  the  north, 
but  he  soon  was  out  of  sight.   Then  following  him  one  after  the  other  came  six 
more,  but  all  were  soon  out  of  sight,  owing  to  the  intervening  depression  of 
the  ground.    The  hunters  now  observed  that  the  herd  had  turned  down  a  ravine 
and  were  on  their  way  to  a  small  lake  which  lies  just  west  of  the  grove.  The 
horses  were  saddled  and  mounted  and  all  made  ready  for  the  chase.  They 
saw  the  buffaloes  having  a  play  spell  in  the  water,  and  then  watched  them  come 
out  on  the  north  side  and  pass  around  to  the  west,  when  they  started  slowly 
towards  the  higher  grounds  in  a  westerly  direction.    While  the  animals  were  on 
the  marshy  grounds  near  the  lake  there  could  be  no  chasing  after  them  with 
horses,  so  they  were  allowed  to  graze  along  until  they  reached  ground  that 
was  higher  and  would  be  firmer  under  the  horses'  feet.    After  the  buffaloes 
had  gone  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  they  took  a  dirt  bath  by  rolling  over 
and  over  on  a  gopher  mound.    While  they  were  engaged  in  this  exercise  the 
hunting  party  managed  to  ride  up  to  within  about  fifteen  rods  of  them,  un- 
observed.   Each  rider  could  have  shot  a  buffalo  at  that  time  if  he  had  so 
desired,  but  each  wanted  a  chance  for  a  chase.    To  them  there  could  come  no 
credit  or  glory  in  killing  an  animal  while  standing  still  or  lying  down.  The 
riders  wanted  sport  and  were  bound  to  have  it,  so  they  spurred  their  horses 
towards  the  herd  when  to  their  surprise  those  on  the  ground,  with  the  others, 
were  off  like  a  flash  at  a  speed  that  was  wholly  unexpected.    The  buffaloes 
were  out  for  sport  too,  and  made  for  the  marshy  land  where  the  horses  could 
not  follow.    They  gained  on  the  horsemen  until  they  were  far  ahead  of  them. 
While  Seeley  and  Covel  went  around  the  low  land  on  the  left,  Ingham  went 
to  the  right,  but  the  big  black  herd  kept  going  towards  the  northwest  over  the 
marshy  lands.    Big  sloughs  and  marshy  land  put  Seeley  and  Covel  entirely 
out  of  the  chase,  and  they  let  Tngham  have  it  all  his  own  way  from  that  time 
on.    The  herd  going  towards  the  southwest  soon  disappeared  from  sight  near 
where  Titonka  is  located.    Ingham  now  looked  in  vain  for  the  lost  game,  and 
rode  several  miles  to  get  one  more  glimpse  of  them.    Finally  he  saw  them  on 
their  way  back  to  the  grove.    The  lone  horseman  now  spurred  Kate  on  to 
intersect  the  line  of  buffalo  march.    He  reached  the  point  just  in  time  and  was 
preparing  to  down  one  of  the  herd  with  his  rifle,  when  Kate  on  seeing  what 
was  before  her,  snorted,  reared  and  nearly  unhorsed  the  rider,  who  from  that 
time  on  for  several  miles  had  all  he  could  do  to  remain  in  the  saddle  without 
trying  to  get  a  chance  to  shoot.    The  three  hunters  soon  joined  each  other 
and  started  for  home  as  the  sun  was  getting  low.    The  sentiments  they  ex- 
pressed at  their  failure  were  of  "a  violet  hue,"  but  they  had  gotten  some  good 
experience  which  they  felt  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  when  they  went  out 
again.    Putnam,  no  doubt,  had  a  hearty  laugh  when  told  that  all  three  riders, 
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with  loaded  rifles,  had  been  within  fifteen  rods  of  a  bunch  of  seven  buffaloes, 
and  some  of  them  rolling  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  whole  herd  got  away, 
without  even  being  shot  at  by  the  hunting  party  that  was  looking  for  sport. 

The  second  chase  occurred  August  3rd,  and  was  more  successful.  This  was 
about  two  weeks  after  the  first  one  and  after  plans  had  been  matured.  The 
horses  were  well  rested  and  everything  was  put  into  good  shape  for  a  gallop  over 
the  prairies  should  buffaloes  again  come  into  view.  One  day  three  men  from 
Marshall  county,  who  had  been  over  on  the  west  fork  on  a  buffalo  hunt  but  who 
had  failed  to  get  trace  of  any  in  that  region,  drove  up  in  front  of  the  Ingham 
cabin  with  a  team  and  wagon.  After  telling  their  hard-luck  story  they  were 
advised  to  go  over  east  to  the  Boone  and  Iowa  rivers  where  they  stood  a  good 
chance  of  finding  herds  of  buffaloes  and  killing  them,  by  slipping  up  near  them 
in  the  tall  grass  and  weeds.  On  leaving  they  said  that  they  would  go  to  the 
Boone  and  follow  it  down  towards  their  home.  After  they  had  gone  the  trio- 
hunting  party  decided  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  go  east  to  the  higher  points 
of  the  range  and  be  in  readiness  to  give  chase  to  any  stampeding  herd  of  buf- 
faloes which  the  Marshall  county  hunters  might  start  in  their  Might  northward. 
Arrangements  being  made  for  a  two  days'  trip  the  party  set  out  for  sonic  more 
exciting  experience.  Kate  was  up  and  coming  from  the  start  and  jumped  at 
every  moving  object  she  saw  and  at  some  objects  that  didn't  move.  No  more  buf- 
faloes in  her  sport  if  she  could  avoid  it  was  what  she  evidently  was  thinking  of 
as  the  party  passed  along.  The  riders  came  presently  to  the  high  land  near  Prai- 
rie creek  and  almost  south  of  where  Wesley  is  and  from  the  top  of  "Lookout 
Bluff"  looked  over  the  great  flat  with  a  field  glass  and  saw  in  the  distance  elk 
and  deer  grazing  but  no  buffaloes  were  to  be  seen.  From  there  they  went  north- 
eastward to  Buffalo  Grove  where  they  had  discovered  the  herd  of  buffaloes  on  their 
previous  hunting  trip.  The  trails  they  passed  over  were  no  more  fresh  than 
when  they  had  seen  them  two  weeks  before.  At  the  grove  they  camped  that 
night  and  made  ready  for  an  early  start  the  next  morning. 

The  second  day's  hunt  now  began.  After  riding  towards  the  southeast  for 
a  while  and  not  finding  any  game  that  was  desired,  the  party  changed  their 
course  and  struck  out  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  with  the  inten- 
tion of  following  the  stream  down  towards  its  mouth.  When  not  far  from  the 
east  line  of  the  county,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  stream,  the  riders 
observed  on  looking  south  a  string  of  forty  or  fifty  buffaloes  in  single  file 
stretched  out  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  No  grander  sight 
was  ever  beheld  on  the  prairies  of  Kossuth  than  the  one.  that  was  before  them 
on  that  August  day.  Kate  saw  the  big  animals  in  due  time  and  knew  what  was 
coming.  Waiting  for  the  long  buffalo  procession  to  come  on  its  way  north  until 
it  came  to  a  point  nearly  west  of  where  they  were,  the  riders  then  hastened  their 
horses  in  that  direction  in  time  to  see  the  buffaloes  stampede  with  their  heads 
down,  and  crowding  up  in  bunches.  As  the  party  and  their  game  were  far  away 
from  the  marshy  lands  the  time  for  a  merry  chase  seemed  at  hand.  The  horses 
were  spurred  and  the  excitement  began  as  the  riders  endeavored  to  cover  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  space  between  them  and  their  game.  Here  is  Mr  Ingham's 
report  of  their  movements  from  this  time  on  until  the  close  of  the  chase: 

"The  mare,  rather  unexpectedly  to  me,  by  this  time  had  fully  redeemed  her 
lost  reputation  as  to  nerve,  and  now  when  we  were  within  some  three  or  four 
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rods  of  the  buffalo  and  would  have  been  at  their  sides  within  a  few  minutes, 
we  unfortunately  struck  a  beaver  dam  on  the  Buffalo  Fork,  where  the  buffalo 
jumped  off  from  the  bank  some  six  feet  high,  into  the  water.  The  first  one 
going  off  went  down  out  of  sight  and  then  the  others  followed,  tumbling  on  top 
of  them  until  the  narrow  dam  was  well  filled  with  struggling  buffalo.  By  this 
time  our  horses  were  very  much  excited,  to  say  nothing  about  their  riders,  and 
seemed  determined  to  jump  off  the  bank  and  follow  on  after  them.  To  avoid 
getting  wet  we  wheeled  them  around  and  tried  to  get  off.  Failing  in  this  we 
began  firing  into  the  mass  of  buffaloes  as  best  we  could,  until  some  seventeen 
shots  had  been  made  from  our  guns  and  revolvers  while  they  were  crossing 
over  some  four  or  five  rods  in  width.  The  opposite  shore  was  low  and  muddy, 
which  made  it  slow  work  for  the  herd  to  get  out  on  the  bank.  We  did  not  expect 
to  see  all  the  buffalo  leave  the  water  after  so  many  shots  had  been  fired  and 
several  so  badly  wounded,  but  they  did.  At  this  time  one  of  the  wounded  buf- 
falo turned  out  and  left  the  herd  and  went  off  down  the  stream,  bounding  along 
in  a  wild  and  furious  manner.  Our  horses  now  went  off  from  the  bank  and 
swam  across  the  dam,  where  they  found  it  hard  work  to  reach  solid  ground. 
When  fully  out  on  the  bank  we  stopped  long  enough  to  reload  our  guns,  and 
then  took  on  after  the  herd  which  had  led  off  to  the  north  and  east.  We  had 
only  gone  about  eighty  rods  when  Sceley  lost  his  spur,  owing  to  the  wetting  of 
the  strap  in  crossing  through  the  water.  This  ended  his  part  of  the  chase  as 
'Flinka'  had  no  intention  of  chasing  buffalo  without  being  well  spurred.  Covel 
and  1  went  on  leaving  Seeley  to  hunt  for  the  lost  spur.  When  about  one  and 
one-half  miles  further  on,  the  cinch  fastening  on  Covel's  saddle  gave  way  and 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  soaking  it  got  while  crossing  the  dam,  so  that 
he  too  was  obliged  to  quit  the  chase,  and  then  went  back  to  Seeley  and  joined 
him  in  looking  for  the  lost  spur.  About  the  time  Covel  dropped  out  of  the 
chase,  the  buffalo  turned  and  circled  around  to  the  Little  Buffalo,  then  down 
that  stream  to  the  Buffalo  Fork,  and  so  up  on  the  north  side,  passing  not  far 
from  Titonka.  On  their  way  they  met  the  wounded  buffalo  that  had  turned  out 
at  the  crossing  of  the  dam,  which  now  joined  with  the  herd  and  went  off  with 
them.  Their  course  now  led  them  back  within  a  few  rods  of  where  they  had 
crossed  the  dam,  and  when  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  one  of  the  wounded 
turned  out  and  went  to  some  tall  grass  at  the  side  of  the  dam  and  stopped. 

"After  leaving  Covel  I  kept  in  the  inner  part  of  the  large  circle  the  buffalo 
had  made  and  only  near  enough  to  be  able  to  see  that  none  of  the  wounded  ones 
dropped  out  without  being  noticed.  The  day  was  very  warm,  which  told  on  the 
buffalo  as  well  as  on  the  horses,  so  that  it  did  not  take  much  running  on  the 
part  of  my  horse  to  keep  them  in  sight.  After  the  wounded  buffalo  turned  out. 
the  herd  went  on  between  the  boys  and  the  dam,  where  Seeley  took  a  parting 
shot,  wounding  one  more.  About  this  time  I  had  cut  across  and  reached  the 
boys.  Covel  was  not  an  experienced  gunner  and  we  had  never  seen  him  kill 
anything  with  his  small  gauge  breech-loading  rifle,  so  we  told  him  to  go  down  and 
kill  the  buffalo  while  Seeley  and  I  would  try  and  find  the  spur.  When  he  got 
within  some  three  or  four  rods  he  got  off  of  his  pony  and  fired  at  the  buffalo 
standing  broadside  with  no  effect  that  we  could  see.  After  he  had  made  four 
shots  without  any  signs  of  the  buffalo  being  hit,  I  told  Seeley  he  had  better  go 
down  and  help  Covel  out  or  the  buffalo  might  yet  get  away.    By  the  time  Seeley 
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got  near  the  buffalo  Covel  had  managed  to  get  in  some  eight  shots  in  all,  with 
the  buffalo  still  standing.  When  Seeley's  gun  went  off  the  buffalo  dropped,  and 
then  we  were  sure  of  one  at  least.  By  this  time  the  herd  was  some  distance 
away  with  three  wounded  buffalo  straggling  along  together  some  ways  behind. 
I  now  started  on  after  them,  expecting  to  make  a  quick  and  easy  capture  of  the 
entire  lot.  When  1  got  within  some  sixty  rods  of  them  my  horse  all  at  once 
broke  down  and  appeared  unable  to  go  any  farther;  at  this  I  jumped  off  and 
started  on  foot,  and  when  I  had  gained  about  half  the  distance  on  them  1  too 
became  well  warmed  up  so  that  I  was  in  no  condition  to  shoot  except  at  close 
range,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  rest.  With  an  old  fashioned  muzzle-loader 
I  was  not  in  the  best  shape  for  defense  in  case  they  should  turn  on  me,  so  that  at 
the  thought  of  what  might  happen  to  me  when  away  from  my  horse  if  I  should 
get  their  attention,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  see  that  one  buffalo  was  all  that 
we  needed,  and  more  than  we  could  possibly  use,  and  so  gave  them  up.  While 
watching  them  for  a  few  minutes,  I  well  remember  how  I  longed  for  a  fresh 
horse,  and  if  some  person  could  have  been  there  with  one  for  sale  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  found  a  quick  buyer  at  his  own  price.  As  it  was,  I  turned 
from  the  last  wild  buffalo  I  have  ever  seen,  and  went  back  to  my  horse  and 
then  to  the  boys.  By  this  time  they  had  almost  finished  dressing  the  buffalo. 
While  still  at  work  we  heard  someone  hallooing  not  far  away.  On  looking  about 
we  saw  some  of  the  hunters  from  Marshall  county  on  the  south  side  of  the  dam. 
At  first  they  tried  to  have  us  think  we  had  intruded  upon  their  rights,  as  they 
had  been  following  the  herd  up  from  the  south.  After  a  playful  showing  of 
resistance  to  their  claim,  we  invited  them  to  come  over  and  get  a  supply  of  meat. 
As  they  could  not  do  so  without  swimming  their  horses,  we  told  them  if  they 
wanted  to  get  some  buffalo  to  hurry  up  the  stream  and  cross  over  as  soon  as  they 
could  and  then  go  on  up  about  two  and  one-half  miles,  where  they  would  find 
three  wounded  buffalo  that  we  had  left  only  a  short  time  ago  that  could  be  easily 
killed.  The  last  we  saw  of  them  they  were  crowding  their  horses  on  at  their  best 
and  so  passed  out  of  our  sight.  A  report  reached  us  a  couple  of  weeks  later 
that  a  party  of  hunters  had  captured  three  buffalo  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Boone,  so  that  we  had  good  reasons  for  believing  our  wounded  baffalo  were 
all  killed  a  short  time  after  I  had  left  them. 

"While  packing  the  meat  and  hide  on  the  ponies  it  became  quite  a  question 
for  Covel,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  us,  how  so  many  bullets  could  have  been 
fired  without  leaving  more  than  two  marks  on  the  buffalo,  being  the  first  and 
last  shots.  After  getting  all  ready  we  started  down  the  stream  and  crossed 
over  to  the  south  side  nearly  north  from  Titonka,  and  then  went  on  to  the  first 
white  ash  grove  below,  where  we  saw  a  large  pile  of  chips  and  hewings  left  by 
a  surveying  party  in  making  corner  stakes  the  year  before.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
right  place  for  a  camp  over  night,  and  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  decide,  as  we 
were  very  anxious  to  test  our  first  buffalo  steak,  with  rather  well  developed  ape- 
tites,  and  also  to  give  our  tired  horses  a  chance  to  rest.  I  have  since  learned 
that  Mr.  D.  A.  Haggard,  then  a  boy,  was  one  of  the  party  that  made  the  corner 
stakes  in  1854,  and  so  helped  prepare  the  fuel  used  at  our  camp.  During  the 
night  we  were  frequently  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  beavers  as  they  would 
strike  the  water  with  their  broad  tails.  Only  those  who  have  heard  them  really 
know  what  a  racket  they  can  keep  up  when  a  person  is  wanting  to  go  to  sleep. 
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The  next  morning  before  leaving  camp  the  stream  was  named  Buffalo  Fork, 
and  then  we  were  off  for  our  cabin,  well  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  hunt. 
We  had  taken  our  buffalo  on  the  plan  laid  down  at  first,  and  were  well  satisfied 
without  the  least  desire  to  ever  attempt  to  capture  another.  On  getting  back 
to  the  cabin  our  buffalo  meat  seemed  to  have  lost  its  flavor  of  the  night  before, 
and  so  far  I  have  never  found  any  since  quite  equal  to  that  we  roasted  on  sticks 
before  the  fire  at  our  camp  on  Buffalo  Fork.  Perhaps  the  German  saying  would 
explain  this: — 'Hunger  ist  die  l>este  koch.'  " 

Jn  the  whole  history  of  events  concerning  frontier  life  in  Kossuth  there  is 
but  one  story  that  can  be  written  about  chasing  and  killing  buffaloes,  and  that 
story  has  been  told  in  this  article.  It  presents  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  wild 
animal  life  and  conditions  in  1855.  Many  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
early  settlements,  many  about  the  stirring  events  during  the  Civil  war  period, 
many  al>out  their  experiences  with  the  Indians,  and  many  about  the  hardships 
the  pioneers  had  to  endure,  but  no  one  has  penned  the  story  of  a  buffalo 
chase  except  \V.  II.  Ingham,  one  of  the  three  who  engaged  in  the  hunt.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  residents  of  that  period  who  still  remains.  Seelcy  has 
passed  over  the  silent  river,  but  many  times  before  his  passing  he  took  delight 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  only  two  buffalo  chases  engaged  in  by  residents  of 
the  county.  His  story  was  identically  the  same  as  that  herewith  given  by  Mr. 
Ingham.  The  next  year  after  the  chase  Seeley  became  the  owner  of  Flinka 
by  purchase  from  Ingham.  Seeley  and  Flinka  seemed  inseparable  for  many 
years.  His  coming  to  town  or  riding  over  the  prairies  on  her  back,  in  a 
slow  gallop,  while  having  on  the  Oregon  spur  bought  with  the  pony,  was  a  famil- 
iar sight  until  long  after  the  war.  He  kept  Flinka  until  she  died  at  the  age 
of  twentv-eight  years.  In  Mav,  1861,  Mr.  Seeley  and  Miss  Alice  Benschoter 
were  joined  in  marriage  and  in  due  course  of  time  they  became  the  parents  of 
several  children  who  grew  to  maturity.  One  of  these — Nettie— (now  Mrs. 
Isenberger.  living  in  northern  Minnesota),  becoming  a  teacher  was  presiding  over 
her  little  school  in  Buffalo  township,  on  the  territory  over  which  her  father  had 
ridden  in  the  exciting  buffalo  chase  many  years  before,  when  she  learned  that 
R.  I..  Lamorcaux  of  that  district  had  found  a  curious  looking  spur.  As  she  had 
often  heard  her  father  tell  about  the  one  he  had  lost  in  the  chase,  she  felt  sure 
that  the  one  found  must  be  the  one  that  had  spurred  Flinka  across  the  beaver 
dam.  Finally  when  it  was  compared  with  the  one  which  had  not  been  lost  it 
became  plainly  evident  that  they  were  mates  and  had  been  used  in  the  chase. 
It  was  during  the  summer  of  1887 — thirty-two  years  after  the  chase — that  Mr. 
Lamoreaux  plowed  up  the  spur,  near  the  creek,  on  section  one  in  Buffalo  town- 
ship. The  finding  was  of  historic  value  because  it  marked  the  location  where 
the  surging  mass  of  buffaloes  floundered  in  the  creek  and  where  the  beavers  had 
constructed  their  dam. 

The  spurs  have  been  preserved  and  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Seeley  fam- 
ily. They  are  brass  and  of  unusual  pattern.  The  name  "Buffalo  Fork."  given 
to  the  stream  by  Ingham  and  Seeley  at  the  time  of  the  chase,  has  been  recog- 
nized and  used  by  all  citizens,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  used,  perhaps,  for  ages 
to  come.  The  name  of  that  stream  gave  rise  to  the  name  "Buffalo  township," 
and  from  both  came  the  appropriate  name  for  the  village — Titonka — which  is 
the  Sioux  Indian  word  meaning  buffalo.    These  names  serve  as  geographical 
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monuments,  commemorating  the  days  when  buffaloes  roamed  over  the  grazing 
lands  in  that  region  which  today  are  in  farms  that  are  among  the  most  fer- 
tile and  valuable  in  the  county. 

RESCUING  THE  JOHNSON  FAMILY 

Although  in  preceding  chapters  numerous  accounts  of  incidents  occurring 
during  the  eventful  winter  of  1856-7  have  been  presented,  there  is  still  one  more 
incident  of  that  period  of  sufficient  historical  importance  to  be  noticed  in  story 
form  in  this  chapter.  This  particular  incident,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  pertains  to  the  rescuing  from  death's  door  of  the  Johnson  family.  The 
story  in  fact  deals  with  a  series  of  incidents  relating  to  that  subject.  Who 
comprised  that  family,  who  they  were,  where  they  lived,  where  they  were  go- 
ing, how  they  came  to  endanger  their  lives,  how  the  rescuers  learned  of  their 
pitiable  condition,  what  hardships  the  rescuers  endured  to  reach  the  family,  and 
who  comprised  the  relief  party,  constitute  a  chain  of  subjects  relating  to  the 
general  topic  under  consideration.  The  important  facts  will  appear  in  the  narra- 
tion. 

During  the  summer  of  1856,  while  the  Black  Cat  settlement  was  forming, 
a  part  of  the  immigration  into  the  county  passed  through  and  settled  in  localities 
west  and  northwest  of  Kossuth.  Some  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  county  lies  Tuttle  lake,  partly  in  Emmet  county,  but  mostly 
in  Minnesota.  During  that  summer  a  settlement  of  four  families  was  formed 
near  the  lake,  north  of  the  Emmet  county  line.  Calvin  Tuttle,  after  whom  the 
lake  was  named,  located  his  family  there  first,  then  came  the  Johnsons,  who  were 
followed  by  the  other  two  families.  Under  the  topic  "The  old-time  blizzard"  in 
a  previous  chapter,  an  account  has  been  given  of  how  that  man  Tuttle  and  his 
son,  George,  left  home  early  in  November,  1856,  for  the  central  part  of  Iowa 
with  two  teams  to  procure  provisions ;  how  on  their  return  journey,  after  having 
reached  the  Black  Cat  settlement,  they  encountered  a  series  of  blizzards  which 
buried  their  two  loads  so  deep  under  the  snow  that  they  were  unable  to  be  moved 
until  the  last  of  the  following  April,  and  how  Tuttle  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  months  finally  walked  home,  leaving  his  provisions  beneath  the  world  of 
snow.  The  failure  of  the  two  loads  of  provisions  to  reach  the  settlement  made 
eatables  so  scarce  that  the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  was  discourag- 
ing. Notwithstanding  the  heavy  snow  that  had  fallen,  and  the  treacherous 
weather,  the  Johnson  family  decided  to  abandon  their  new  home  and  go  further 
south  where  civilization  was  more  in  evidence.  Their  going  was  a  hazardous  risk 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  undertaken,  for  it  nearly  cost  them  their  lives. 
As  the  route  of  the  Johnsons  was  destined  to  pass  through  the  Black  Cat  set- 
tlement, a  glimpse  at  the  location  of  the  cabin  homes  in  that  settlement  that 
winter  will  now  be  in  order.  The  families  of  Michael  Reibhoff,  Wm.  B.  Moore 
and  Robt.  Moore  and  the  occupants  of  the  Ingham  cabin  all  lived  in  the  grove 
on  section  twenty-four,  in  what  is  now  Union  township.  These  occupants  were 
Wm.  H.  Ingham,  A.  L.  Seeley,  Thos.  C.  Covel,  Charles  E.  Putnam  and  W.  S. 
Campbell.  Near  the  grove  on  the  southwest  lived  the  Horace  Schenck  family, 
and  up  the  creek  about  a  mile,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Sarchett  place,  resided 
the  John  James  family,  whose  neighbor  was  Jonathan  Callender.    These— with 
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George  Tuttle  who  was  still  in  the  neighborhood— constituted  the  largest  cluster 
of  people  living  north  of  Algona  that  winter.  All  of  these  settlers  had  located 
there  during  the  year  1856,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ingham  and  two  or  three 
of  his  companions  who  had  begun  occupying  their  cabin  the  year  before.  Capt. 
W.  H.  Ingham  having  been  otie  of  the  relief  party  who  rescued  the  Johnson 
family  after  some  of  its  younger  members  had  been  chilled  into  insensibility, 
while  snow  bound  on  the  old  lirayton  farm  in  Seneca,  it  is  fitting  that  he  should 
tell  the  remainder  of  the  story  as  he  told  it  in  the  "Annals  of  Iowa:" 

"Mr.  Johnson  fitted  up  a  sleigh  for  winter  traveling,  and  then  with  his  fam- 
ily and  household  goods,  started  out  the  latter  part  of  February  for  the  Algona 
settlement,  forty  miles  away,  expecting  to  get  through  in  two  or  three  days. 
This  he  could  have  have  done  hat!  the  crust  on  the  snow  been  as  firm  all  the  way 
as  it  was  at  the  lake  when  he  started.  In  many  places  where  the  snow  was  deep 
his  team  and  load  would  break  through,  and  then  he  was  obliged  not  only  to 
shovel  them  out,  but  dig  out  a  road-way  for  some  distance  ahead.  In  this  man- 
ner he  worked  his  way  on  for  six  days  when  he  found  the  supplies  for  his  family 
and  team  were  about  used  up.  with  more  than  half  the  distance  yet  to  go.  Hope- 
fully he  worked  on  for  another  day  and  reached  a  high  and  sightly  bluff  on  the 
river  a  short  distance  from  Armstrong  Grove,  where  he  decided  to  leave  his 
family  and  try  and  reach  the  settlement  on  foot  for  help. 

"Karly  in  the  morning  he  parted  from  them  and  started  out  on  the  prairie, 
still  hoping  they  might  in  some  way  be  saved.  He  was  so  worn  out  that  at  his 
best  he  could  only  make  very  slow  head-way,  so  that  when  night  came  on  he 
was  still  a  wanderer.  Fortunately  for  him,  as  well  as  for  his  family,  he  heard 
the  harking  of  a  dog.  This  he  followed  up  until  about  nine  o'clock  when  John 
James,  of  the  Clack  Creek  settlement,  heard  him  calling  for  help  and  went 
out  with  his  lantern  and  found  him  and  took  him  to  his  cabin.  He  told  Mr. 
James  about  his  family,  their  condition  and  where  they  could  be  found.  Mr. 
James  at  once  hurried  down  the  creek,  some  one  and  a  half  miles,  to  Mr.  Rcib- 
hoff's  and  informed  them.  The  news  was  quickly  carried  to  others  in  the  set- 
tlement— W  illiam  1>.  Moore,  Robert  R.  Moore  and  Horace  Schenck — who  has- 
tened to  meet  together  at  Mr.  Reibhoff's  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a  relief 
party  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

•  When  Peter  RcibhofT.  Geo.  Tuttle,  John  James  and  Jonathan  Callcndcr 
offered  their  services,  all  hands  went  to  work  so  that  they  might  be  off  at  an 
early  hour.  W  hile  the  men  folks  were  busy  making  sleds  to  carry  their  sup- 
plies, the  women  were  equally  busy  in  cooking  and  gathering  the  articles  needed 
for  the  trip.  Fverything  seemed  to  be  well  arranged  for  this  party,  when  Mr. 
Schenck  thought  it  would  be  best  for  another  party  to  go  out  lightly  loaded,  so 
as  to  reach  the  family  as  quickly  as  possible.  With  this  in  view  he  came  to  our 
cabin,  three  miles  away,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  told  us  about 
the  family  and  what  bad  been  done,  and  then  with  great  earnestness  and  much 
feeling  told  us  what  he  still  thought  should  be  done,  and  asked  us  to  make  up  a 
party  to  reach  the  sleigh  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  might  be.  Our  sym- 
pathies were  all  enlisted  from  the  start,  so  that  when  he  had  finished  I  turned  to 
Wm.  S.  Campbell,  who  was  stopping  with  us  at  the  time,  and  said,  'What  do  you 
say?'    His  quick  reply  was,  'If  you  go  I  shall  be  with  you.' 
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"While  breakfast  was  being  prepared,  the  sleds  were  brought  in,  tent  cover 
and  blankets  were  rolled  up  and  bound  to  them,  also  an  ax  to  each.  As  the  other 
party  had  a  great  supply  of  provisions,  we  did  not  wait  to  prepare  any  and 
only  took  what  we  could  gather  from  the  table  for  our  lunch.  At  the  first 
signs  of  day  we  were  off  and  soon  found  out  that  the  morning  was  cold,  and 
as  usual  we  had  a  strong  northwest  wind  to  face.  About  n  o'clock  the  sky 
clouded  over  and  soon  after  we  were  in  one  of  those  blustering  snow  storms 
so  common  at  that  day.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  have  to  turn  back, 
or  go  to  the  timber  for  protection,  and  yet  when  we  thought  of  the  family 
that  had  been  waiting  so  long  for  help,  we  nerved  up  all  the  stronger  and  pushed 
on.  About  i  o'clock  we  discovered  a  break  in  the  clouds  at  the  horizon  and 
by  3  o'clock  the  storm  had  passed  by.  We  now  saw  the  sleigh  some  two  miles 
away,  directly  in  front  of  us.  This  distance  was  quickly  covered  and  when 
we  walked  up  to  it,  so  uncertain  as  to  what  we  should  find,  and  gave  one  of  the 
bows  of  the  cover  a  vigorous  shake  and  asked,  'How  are  you  getting  along?' 
We  for  once  at  least,  listened  to  a  quick  response,  and  such  expressions  of 
thankfulness  as  we  had  never  heard  before  and  probably  never  will  again.  This 
was  followed  by  earnest  appeals  of  Mrs.  Johnson  to  her  little  girl.  Mary,  not  to 
die,  as  help  had  come,  repeating  it  over  and  over  again,  evidently  in  hopes  of 
getting  some  expression  from  her  showing  that  she  was  still  alive.  During 
this  time  Campbell,  who  was  standing  by  my  side,  spoke  the  feelings  of  both,  when 
he  said,  'I  am  glad  we  came.' 

"We  now  told  Mrs.  Johnson  to  be  quiet  as  possible  and  when  we  got  a  fire 
started  and  camp  ready  we  would  come  and  get  them.  When  she  heard  the 
word  'fire,'  it  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect,  as  she  had  seen  none  for  some 
time.  He  went  down  to  the  river  bottom,  near  at  hand,  where  Campbell  began 
cutting  wood,  while  I  cleared  away  a  site  for  a  camp  in  some  four  feet  of  snow 
with  one  of  my  snow  shoes.  When  this  was  done  and  the  support  poles  were  in 
place,  we  spread  the  heavy  canvas  for  a  cover  and  fastened  it  down  close  to  the 
ground  on  all  sides  but  the  open  front.  A  fire  was  soon  started  and  then  with 
the  rubber  blanket  spread  out  on  the  ground,  with  the  Mackinaws  and  buffalo 
robe  covering  it,  we  had  a  really  comfortable  appearing  camp,  although  the 
mercury  was  some  thirty  degrees  below  zero. 

"A  big  fire  was  now  in  order,  and  when  the  camp  was  thoroughly  warmed 
we  hastened  to  the  sleigh  just  above  us  and  found  the  family  all  unconscious 
but  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  all  helpless  and  unable  to  move.  We  took  the  little  boy 
of  some  twelve  years  of  age,  and  Mary  about  ten,  out  from  between  the  heavy 
feather  ticks,  and  carried  them  to  camp,  apparently  beyond  the  need  of  help,  and 
then  Mrs.  Johnson  with  her  infant  child  was  placed  beside  them.  From  now  on 
we  had  plenty  to  do  in  keeping  up  the  fire.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  so 
occupied  that  we  had  entirely  forgotten  the  other  party,  as  they  had  not  put  in 
their  appearance.  Hoping  to  aid  them  in  finding  our  camp,  we  began  firing 
guns  at  frequent  intervals,  and  kept  it  up  until  quite  late,  when  we  gave  up 
seeing  them  for  the  night. 

"By  this  time  the  young  folks  had  warmed  up  and  regained  consciousness, 
and  much  to  our  relief  we  heard  no  complaining  from  the  camp.  The  night 
soon  passed  and  then  at  break  of  day  we  began  firing  guns  again.  This  was  kept 
up  until  about  8  o'clock,  when  we  had  our  first  response  from  down  the  river. 
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Another  gun  was  tired,  and  then  another  response  from  nearer  by  was  soon 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  John  James  on  the  bluff  overlooking  our  camp. 
He  told  us  the  rest  of  the  party  were  down  the  river  about  five  miles  in  a  well 
hole  in  the  snow  where  they  had  staid  over  night  without  a  fire.  I  now  told 
him  we  had  the  family  all  safe,  and  we  wanted  something  to  eat,  and  to  try  and 
hurry  up  the  provision  party  in  quick  time.  A  short  time  before  noon  they  reached 
our  camp,  when  we  enjoyed  their  provision  while  they  appeared  to  enjoy  our 
fire  fully  as  well.  The  cattle  were  fed.  and  when  dinner  was  over  the  sleigh 
was  loaded  up  again,  cattle  hitched  on,  and  with  two  long  ropes  fastened  to  the 
sleigh  and  passing  by  on  either  side,  with  a  couple  of  men  to  each,  we  were  ready 
for  a  start.  As  I  remember  the  picture  just  at  that  time  it  would  not  have  been 
taken  for  a  rapid  transit  outfit. 

"We  reached  a  fine  ash  grove  on  an  island  in  the  river  a  short  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  Mud  creek  before  night,  where  we  stopped  to  camp.  The  weather 
during  the  day  had  become  more  moderate,  and  the  wind  had  quieted  down.  With 
plenty  of  help  we  made  good  preparations  for  the  night.  During  the  evening 
about  the  camp  fire  we  listened  to  the  experiences  of  the  relief  party  while 
hauling  their  heavy  loads  during  the  storm  the  day  before,  also  about  the  night 
spent  in  the  snow  well  without  a  fire,  that  no  one  of  that  party  is  liable  ever 
to  forget. 

"In  comparing  notes  we  found  that  all  of  us  were  more  or  less  frozen  about 
the  hands  and  face  while  beating  up  against  the  storm.  Bright  and  early  we  were 
up,  and  when  breakfast  was  over  we  packed  up  again  and  were  off,  with  everybody 
feeling  well  satisfied  with  the  work  so  far  accomplished.  Before  noon  Campbell 
and  I  left  the  party  some  two  miles  out  from  Mr.  Reibhoff's  and  went  to  our  cabin. 
Soon  after  the  whole  settlement  was  gladdened  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  them  the  hospitality  of  their  homes. 
They  finally  accepted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schenck's  invitation,  as  they  had  more  spare 
room  to  offer,  where  they  staid  until  warm  weather,  when  they  went  on  their 
way  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  knew  them,  and  with  memories  that  are  not 
liable  ever  to  be  forgotten." 

BUILDING  Tilt:  FORTS  AND  SCOUTING 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  the  settlers  were  thrown  into  a  wild  state  of  excite- 
ment when  the  news  came  that  the  entire  Spirit  Lake  settlement  had  been  mas- 
sacred by  Inkpadutah's  band  of  Sioux  and  that  the  settlement  here  was  liable  to 
meet  the  same  fate.  Although  that  event  occurred  early  in  March,  the  news 
did  not  reach  the  settlements  in  this  county  for  some  two  weeks  later,  when  it 
was  reported  by  the  mail  carrier  from  Fort  Dodge.  Many  of  the  settlers  were 
simply  panic  stricken,  some  of  them  left  the  country  and  others  were  preparing 
to  follow.  Reports  of  other  massacres  went  floating  through  the  settlements 
which  no  one  was  able  to  trace  to  their  origin.  Sandhill  cranes,  flapping  their 
wings  and  taking  their  customary  sun  dance  on  the  distant  hills,  were  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  approaching  Sioux,  and  prairie  fires  imagined  to  be  the  camp 
fires  of  that  dreaded  enemy.  Considering  what  had  happened  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance from  the  East  Branch  settlements,  and  the  unprotected  condition  in  case 
of  an  Indian  invasion,  the  settlers  were  certainly  justified  in  being  alarmed  for 
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their  safety.  The  settlers  to  the  west  and  north  of  this  vicinity  had  all  fled, 
as  did  many  on  the  east  and  to  the  far  south.  The  heavy  snows  which  had  fallen 
during  the  winter  having  melted,  the  sloughs,  ponds  and  creeks  were  overflowing 
and  in  an  almost  impassable  condition.  In  spite  of  this  fact  settlers  did  flee, 
and  many  never  returned  to  their  preemption  homes. 

To  provide  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  settlers,  and  to 
prevent  a  general  stampede  of  the  people  from  the  county,  two  forts  were  soon 
in  process  of  construction — one  at  Irvington  and  the  other  at  Algona,  where 
the  mill  at  each  place  ran  day  and  night  to  turn  out  the  necessary  material.  The 
one  at  Irvington  stood  about  twenty  rods  northeast  of  the  present  depot,  and 
was  about  sixty  feet  square,  having  bastions  and  port  holes.  The  heavy  oak 
plank,  doubled,  and  set  on  end  in  a  trench,  and  all  securely  tied  by  substantial 
girths  made  the  fort  all  that  was  necessary.  The  heavy  door  was  on  the  south 
end  and  was  seen  about  the  townsite  many  years  after  it  was  made.  In  building 
that  stockade  all  the  neighboring  settlers  joined  in  the  work  to  hasten  its  comple- 
tion. The  earliest  settlers  in  that  vicinity  used  to  tell  how  one  young  man  hung 
around  the  mill  but  refused  to  help  lift  the  heavy  plank  for  the  fort.  To  dis- 
pose of  him  he  was  picked  up  by  a  couple  of  stout  fellows,  taken  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  then  thrown  in  head  formeost.  When  he  got  out  he  was  very  willing  to 
assist  the  others.  While  the  fort  was  bullet  proof  it  would  have  been  a  death 
trap  if  the  settlers  had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  it  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  for  no  well  had  been  provided  in  the  inclosure.  An  old  man  by  the  name 
of  John  Edwards,  who  lived  where  M.  D.  L.  Parsons  is  living,  directed  the 
building  of  the  fort  in  accordance  with  military  usage  at  that  time.  He  was  in 
the  Indian  service  with  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  when  he  was 
a  young  man. 

At  Algona  Judge  Call  and  H.  A.  Henderson  directed  the  construction  of  the 
stockade,  which  was  built  around  the  town  hall  on  the  present  John  Galbraith 
business  block.  Both  had  seen  hard  service  in  the  Indian  country,  and  both  had 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character.  This  stockade  was  six  rods  square  and 
had  a  well  inclosed  besides  a  comfortable  building.  It  took  several  days  to  get  out 
the  material  and  get  it  placed  in  position.  While  the  mill  was  sawing  day  and 
night,  a  force  of  men  in  the  timber,  also  kept  busy  splitting  logs  to  form  a  part 
of  the  stockade  line.  These  being  double  at  the  cracks,  made  as  secure  a  pro- 
tection as  the  sawed  plank.  Bastions  were  provided  at  the  northwest  and  south- 
east corners.  The  lower  ends  of  all  the  planks  and  timbers  being  set  in  a  trench 
two  feet  deep  the  construction  proved  very  substantial. 

While  the  work  was  progressing  and  the  excitement  running  high,  II.  F. 
Watson,  Abe  Hill  and  W.  Skinner  proceeded  to  Fort  Dodge  to  procure  am- 
munition, Ambrose  A.  Call  and  Levi  Maxwell  went  scouting  down  through  the 
Lotts  creek  country  on  the  south,  and  W.  H.  Ingham.  A.  L.  Seeley,  Lewis  H. 
Smith,  Jacob  C.  Cummins,  Peter  Reibhoff  and  W.  S.  Campbell  formed  another 
scouting  party  to  explore  the  lake  country  in  the  region  where  the  depredations 
had  been  perpetrated. 

How  Ambrose  A.  Call  and  Levi  Maxwell  happened  to  go  south  instead  of 
northwest  is  best  learned  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Call,  which  reads:  "A  report 
was  started  in  Humboldt  county  that  a  large  band  of  Indians  was  seen  at  the 
upper  timber  on  Lotts  creek.    The  couriers  who  went  to  Fort  Dodge  for  am- 
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munition,  as  they  returned,  met  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Humboldt  county 
'running  from  the  Indians.'  The  writer  at  this  time  was  baching  south  of 
the  river,  in  the  timber,  with  three  companions.  The  lx>ys  worked  on  the 
stockade  in  the  day  time,  and  boiled  sugar,  nights.  The  river  was  bankfull, 
and  the  only  means  of  crossing  was  a  'dug  out'  which  frequently  resented  the 
familiarity  "of  strangers  by  rolling  over  and  dropping  them  in  the  water.  About 
10  o'clock  one  night  we  heard  fearful  hallooing  at  the  river,  and  on  going  down 
were  interviewed  by  'Big  Burright,'  from  the  other  side,  who  had  verbal  dis- 
patches from  headquarters.  He  said  he  had  been  sent  down  to  tell  us  that  there 
was  a  large  number  of  Indians  on  Lotts  creek ;  that  it  was  believed  up  town 
they  would  attack  the  settlement  before  morning;  that  the  news  had  come  in 
since  dark,  and  that  the  people  had  all  gathered  at  Judge  Call's  and  H.  A.  Hen- 
derson's. This  news  was  of  two  much  importance  to  go  unheeded;  we  unfort- 
unately happening  to  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  the  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  on,  the  writer  and  Sam  Xixon  at  once  started  to  notify  the  set- 
tlers and  gather  them  in  at  Mr.  Brown's.  They  needed  but  little  urging,  and 
by  midnight  were  all  housed  and  ready  to  defend  their  castle.  At  old  Dr. 
Cogley's.  after  a  deal  of  hallooing,  a  faint  response  came  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  stock-yard.  'Halloo,  doctor,  what  are  you  doing  out  there  this 
time  of  night?'  says  the  interviewer.  'The  Indians  haven't  been  here  yet  have 
they?'  'No,'  says  the  doctor,  'and  I  don't  propose  to  have  them  find  me  if 
they  do  come.  You  see  I  have  my  family  buried  in  the  hay  out  there,  and  if 
the  Indians  come  and  attack  the  house,  I  can  fire  on  them  from  the  rear,  and 
they  will  think  I  have  received  reenforcements,  and  run.  Do  you  see?  Of 
course  we  saw  the  point ;  but  the  doctor  never  had  an  opportunity  to  test  his 
strategy,  the  Indians  having  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

"Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Maxwell  and  the  writer  (Call)  rode  down  to 
Lotts  Creek  to  see  if  there  existed  any  grounds  for  the  rumors  which  had  alarmed 
us.  Of  course  we  found  no  Indians  and  no  signs  of  any  having  been  in  the  coun- 
try. The  settlers  had  all  left  in  great  haste — some  even  leaving  their  stock 
tied  and  penned  up  without  food.  After  this  scare  the  settlers  began  to  lose 
faith  in  Indian  stories,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  When  the  conditions  of 
the  streams  and  sloughs  would  permit  travel  we  found  there  were  no  Indians 
in  the  country,  those  committing  the  massacre  at  Spirit  lake  having  fled  to  the 
westward." 

The  other  scouting  party,  having  first  assembled  at  the  Ingham  cabin  near 
Plum  creek,  decided  to  invade  the  region  between  Algona  and  the  scene  of  the 
massacre,  and  learn  if  possible  whether  or  not  the  Sioux  were  still  in  the  coun- 
try, and  if  not  in  what  direction  they  had  gone.  The  personnel  of  the  party 
was  composed  of  fine  marksmen  who  were  well  armed,  and  who  comprehended 
the  mission  they  were  about  to  undertake.  April  u.  1857,  W.  H.  Ingham,  A. 
L.  Sceley,  Lewis  H,  Smith,  Jacob  C.  Cummins,  Peter  Reibhoff  and  W.  S. 
Campbell  struck  out  for  the  northwest.  Through  snow,  slush  and  water  they 
rode  and  managed  to  reach  the  Tuttle  home,  forty  miles  away  at  Tuttle's  lake, 
on  the  second  day.  Until  the  arrival  of  these  scouts  this  family  had  not  heard 
of  the  massacre  which  had  ocurred  several  weeks  before.  The  next  day  they 
continued  their  march  and  found  five  tepees  of  Sioux  encamped  at  the  lake, 
south  and  west  of  the  present  city  of  Fairmont.    Nothing  about  the  contents  of 
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these  tepees  indicated  that  their  owners  had  had  any  hand  in  the  massacre, 
except  one  that  stood  apart  from  the  others.  On  asking  to  see  that  owner  they 
were  told  that  he  was  away  looking  after  his  traps  and  that  he  did  not  belong  to 
their  company.  That  particular  Indian  was  the  same  Umpashotah  with  whom 
Mr.  Ingham  had  a  perilous  experience,  a  couple  of  years  before  on  the  prairie, 
and  the  same  one  who  came  to  the  Ingham  cabin  on  the  Black  Cat  in  the  spring 
of  1856,  and  stayed  over  night,  after  the  boys  had  filled  him  so  full  of  venison  that 
he  couldn't  stand  up. 

The  scouts  told  the  Indians  that  on  account  of  the  massacre  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  them  to  stay  there,  and  that  they  must  leave  by  9  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  They  took  warning  and  soon  left  for  the  north,  taking  all  the  tepees 
except  the  one  belonging  to  Umpashotah  which  the  scouts  could  see  the  next 
morning  still  standing  as  they  had  seen  it  the  day  before  with  all  its  contents,  thus 
indicating  that  the  owner  had  not  returned.  After  advising  the  Indians  to  move 
on,  the  scouting  party  staid  over  night  at  a  cabin  about  a  mile  away.  "On  our  way 
back  to  the  Tuttle  farm,"  says  Mr.  Ingham,  "we  met  two  Indians  and  asked 
them  to  take  us  to  their  tepee,  which  stood  in  the  grove,  north  of  the  Tuttle  house 
and  about  a  mile  distant.  As  we  came  near  the  tepee  a  squaw  and  two  chil- 
dren fluttered  away  into  the  brush  with  a  scream.  We  at  once  had  the  Indians 
unarmed  and  take  a  seat  on  a  log  near  by  for  examination.  Being  surrounded  by 
the  party,  one  of  them  claiming  to  be  a  son  of  Inkpadutah,  was  asked  if  they  had 
been  at  Spirit  Lake.  He  promptly  answered,  'Xix  for  stay.'  And  when  asked 
if  they  had  been  on  the  west  fork  he  replied,  'Xixcomherous'  without  the  least 
visible  appearance  of  fear.  We  were  confident  from  his  actions  and  from  the 
goods  in  the  tepee  that  these  men  had  been  in  mischief,  and  had  we  known  what 
we  learned  an  hour  later  from  George  and  William  Granger,  who  had  been  at 
Spirit  Lake,  where  their  brother  was  one  of  the  slain,  and  who  confirmed  all  the 
reports  made,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  been  set  at  liberty. 
One  person  present  begged  us  to  tic  their  hands  behind  their  backs  and  turn 
them  over  to  him  for  a  walk  to  the  lake.  This  person  was  not  one  of  the  Algona 
party,  but  belonged  in  Minnesota,  and  his  actions  indicated  that  he  meant  busi- 
ness. We  finally  decided  to  let  them  go  and  gave  them  five  minutes,  after  which 
they  would  be  shot  on  sight  if  ever  seen  in  that  section  again.  The  circle  of 
guards  opened  for  them  to  pass,  several  articles  were  given  by  them  to  George 
Tuttle,  who  was  present,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  they  were  trotting  out  of 
our  sight  with  their  guns  and  furs  only,  leaving  their  tepee  with  many  goods 
which  were  burned  later  by  William  Granger  after  a  remarkable  speech  by  him 
near  its  site." 

As  all  the  Indians  that  had  been  seen  had  been  ordered  away  and  had  gone 
northward,  and  as  food  supplies  in  that  frontier  section  were  quite  limited,  it 
was  decided  that  only  two  of  the  scouts  should  remain  for  further  duty  along 
that  line,  and  that  the  others  should  return  home  to  quiet  the  excitement  and 
allay  the  fears  of  an  Indian  invasion.  Consequently  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Scelcy, 
Cummins  and  Reibhoff  arrived  at  Algona  bringing  what  was  regarded  as  good 
news.   The  work  on  the  fort  ceased  and  it  never  was  finished. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ingham  and  Campbell  to  remain  in  the  chain  lake  dis- 
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trict  to  watch  further  developments.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  good  news, 
it  is  plain  to  he  seen  even  at  this  late  date  that  their  stay  was  at  a  hazardous  risk. 
Ingham  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  had  a  good  backer,  for  Camp- 
bell had  been  a  back-woods  log-roller  and  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength, 
as  well  as  possessing  true  courage  at  the  critical  moment.  At  Tuttle's  every- 
thing went  on  quietly  for  a  couple  of  days  when  an  Indian  from  the  north  ap- 
peared with  a  letter  from  one  of  Tuttle's  friends  asking  that  the  Indian  and  one 
other  be  allowed  to  trap  about  the  lakes.  After  being  told  how  dangerous  it 
was  for  them  to  be  there  on  account  of  the  excitement  created  by  the  massacre, 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  they  might  come  the  next  morning  and  put  up  their 
tepees  near  the  house  for  protection.  He  then  went  away  apparently  friendly. 
As  the  two  Indians  did  not  appear  the  next  day  it  caused  some  uneasiness  for 
fear  they  might  have  joined  those  driven  away  and  be  planning  a  raid.  Mr. 
Ingham  tells  what  followed: 

'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  while  Mr.  Tuttle  and  his  two  sons  were 
out  in  the  timber  for  wood,  an  Indian  in  full  war  paint  was  seen  coming,  and 
not  far  behind  him  appeared  another  who,  when  they  came  up,  proved  to  be  the 
two  who  were  coming  to  trap.  They  at  once  told  us  the  Sioux  had  not  killed 
any  whites  at  Spirit  Lake,  but  that  the  whites  had  been  killing  the  Sioux,  and 
they  were  very  insolent.  In  a  few  moments  one  of  them  started  to  go  into  the 
building  occupied  by  Campbell  and  myself  where  the  arms  and  ammunition 
were  lying  on  the  bed.  We  both  stepped  in  and  stood  near  our  guns.  At  this 
one  of  the  little  children  came  in  and  told  us  the  other  Indian  was  in  the  house 
getting  sugar.  Telling  Campbell  to  watch  the  arms  I  went  to  the  house  a  few 
rods  away  and  found  the  fellow  helping  himself  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
He  at  once  had  a  hustling  invitation  to  go  out  side,  and  when  we  passed  the  door 
it  was  shut  by  Mrs.  Tuttle.  About  this  time  the  other  Indian  undertook  to  help 
himself  to  ammunition  when  Campbell  unceremoniously  threw  him  out  doors, 
and  in  a  moment  stood  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  blocking  the  way.  While  I,  un- 
armed, was  telling  my  man  that  he  must  go  away  at  once  or  he  certainly  would 
be  killed,  that  it  was  possible  many  men  might  come  at  any  time  and  that  he  had 
better  start,  I  felt  something  touching  me  and  looked  around  to  see  the  handle 
of  an  instrument  made  from  the  blade  of  a  scythe,  evidently  for  war  purposes, 
which  Mrs.  Tuttle  had  thoughtfully  passed  out  between  the  logs  and  was  holding 
within  easy  reach  should  it  be  needed.  Soon  after,  however,  we  persuaded  the 
Indians  to  leave,  giving  them  to  understand  that  they  would  certainly  be  shot 
at  sight  if  they  came  back.  This  occurrence  tended  to  make  us  very  watchful  for 
a  couple  of  days  more,  when  we  were  relieved  by  learning  from  a  settler,  some 
ten  miles  away,  that  the  Indians  had  all  gone  north  and  left  that  section  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  Ingham  then  left  the  lake  country  and  returned  to  his  cabin,  (on  the 
Dan  Rice  farm)  bringing  the  news  that  the  settlers  in  this  county  were  in  no 
danger  of  an  Indian  attack.  Campbell  was  left  at  Tuttle's  for  a  few  days 
longer  to  return  with  a  later  report.  During  that  stay  he  met  with  no  exciting 
experience,  and  his  report  tended  to  hasten  the  normal  quietude  that  had  pre- 
vailed before  the  first  news  of  the  massacre  had  spread  through  the  settlements. 
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INKPADUTAH  AND  THE  SPIRIT  LAKE  MASSACRE 

The  entire  Spirit  Lake  settlement,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  women 
taken  as  captives  and  a  few  who  were  away  at  the  time,  was  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence by  Inkpadutah's  band  of  roving  Sioux  Indians  in  March,  1857.  The  story 
of  this  horrible  massacre  becomes  an  interesting  portion  of  Kossuth  county  his- 
tory, because  the  attack,  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  settlements  in  this 
county,  occasioned  the  fleeing  of  some  settlers,  the  formation  of  scouting  par- 
lies and  the  erection  of  stockades  at  Algona  and  Irvington.  Moreover,  Ink- 
padutah  was  no  stranger  to  the  early  settlers  of  this  county,  for  he  had  been 
here  on  a  couple  of  occasions  and  given  them  trouble.  They  knew  that  it  was 
his  band  that  had  driven  off  the  Government  surveyors  and  robbed  their  camp 
while  Cresco  township  was  being  surveyed,  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1854; 
they  knew  that  he  came  a  year  later  with  his  band  and  raised  his  village  on  sec- 
tion 24  in  that  same  township  and  turned  their  ponies  into  Barney  Hollond's 
corn  field,  they  knew  that  his  tepee  in  the  center  of  the  village  was  one  of  the 
most  elaborately  decorated  of  any  ever  seen  by  our  early  settlers;  they  knew 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  his  band  that  raided  the  Maxwell  cabin  and  terrorized 
the  family,  with  no  one  to  protect  them  except  the  husband  and  Ambrose  A. 
Call  until  the  relief  force  came  a  few  hours  later;  they  knew  that  the  old  chief 
moved  his  village  east  of  the  river  and  established  it  near  where  the  Mann 
brothers  and  sisters  arc  living;  they  knew  that  Ambrose  A.  Call,  William  G.  Clark 
and  others  went  to  his  camp  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  county ;  and  they 
knew  that  he  left  the  next  morning,  going  north  and  crossing  the  river  near 
the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Fork  on  his  way  westward  out  of  the  country.  While  the 
settlers  of  Kossuth  were  acquainted  with  these  facts  they  had  not  learned  that 
Inkpadutah  had  a  disposition  to  murder  innocent  people  who  had  never  done  him 
or  his  band  any  harm. 

Having  come  in  contact  with  the  old  chief  on  a  couple  of  occasions  Am- 
brose A.  Call  had  a  good  chance  to  see  how  he  appeared  about  two  years  before 
the  raid  was  made  on  the  Spirit  Lake  settlement,  and  this  is  his  description : 
"Inkpadutah  was  about  fifty-five  years  old,  about  five  feet,  eleven  inches  in 
height,  stoutly  built,  broad  shouldered,  high  cheek  bones,  sunken  and  very  black 
sparkling  eyes,  big  mouth,  light  copper  color  and  pock-marked  in  the  face."  He 
was  the  leader  of  a  renegade  band  of  Sioux  who  had  no  standing  with  other 
tribes,  who  were  not  recognized  by  the  Government  in  the  annuities,  and  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  company  of  Sioux  with  whom  they  once  associated.  They 
were  ugly  and  revengeful  and  treacherous  in  the  extreme.  Inkpadutah's  son. 
Roaring  Cloud,  was  even  more  barbarous  than  his  father,  as  was  witnessed  by 
the  captives  taken  at  Spirit  Lake  when  he  cruelly  murdered  Mrs.  Noble  while 
defending  her  own  virtue. 

All  the  roving  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  that  infested  northwestern  Iowa  were 
of  the  renegade  order,  and  those  headed  by  Inkpadutah  were  of  the  lowest  of 
that  order.  They  looked  with  suspicion  and  hatred  upon  all  settlers  who  occu- 
pied hunting  grounds  to  which  they  had  not  the  slightest  pretense  of  a  claim. 
They  drove  away  surveying  parties,  turned  back  emigrant  trains  and  in  various 
ways  impeded  the  progress  of  settlement.  Inkpadutah's  band  became  more 
desperate  because  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
Government  such  as  the  better  class  of  Sioux  had  been  receiving.    Then  again 
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the  treacherous  chief  had  been  nursing  special  grievances  against  the  whites  for 
over  three  years.  In  January,  1854,  Henry  Lott  had  killed  Sidominadotah,  his 
brother,  and  all  of  his  family  except  a  girl  who  hid  in  the  weeds  and  a  son  Josh 
who  was  wounded  and  left  for  dead.  This  event  occurred  in  the  northern  part 
of  Humboldt  county,  where  Lott  had  built  his  cabin  beyond  the  bounds  of  civili- 
zation and  where  Sidominadotah  at  the  time  was  camping.  After  the  slaughter 
Lott  carted  all  the  dead  bodies  to  "Bloody  Run"  and  dumped  them  in  the  creek. 
Inkpadutah  was  much  angered  when  he  learned  of  the  foul  murder  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  that  anger  was  largely  increased  when  he  was  informed  that  the  head 
of  his  brother  had  been  fished  out  of  the  water  and  taken  to  Homer,  where  it 
was  stuck  upon  a  pole  as  an  ornament  to  the  hotel.  The  old  chief  wanted  the 
authorities  to  bring  Lott  to  trial  and  receive  the  punishment  he  deserved,  but 
Lott  after  committing  the  bloody  deed  set  fire  to  his  own  cabin  and  with  his 
family  fled  for  the  mountains.  The  character  of  this  out-law,  Henry  Lott,  the 
habits  of  his  life,  the  way  in  which  he  slaughtered  the  chief  and  most  of  his 
family  and  the  reason  he  had  for  committing  the  murder  having  been  presented 
in  the  chapter  "Coming  to  Kossuth  in  1854,"  under  the  sub-head  "Sidelight 
Paragraphs,"  the  story  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Inkpadutah,  realizing  that  the  white  tribunal  would 
not  do  anything  to  punish  Lott.  decided  to  wreak  vengeance  on  some  settlement 
when  the  favorable  time  came.  He  had  come  into  full  power  over  the  band  upon 
the  death  of  his  brother,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  retaliate  for  his  murder. 
He  knew  how  the  various  settlements  were  located  and  the  means  the  settlers 
had  for  defending  themselves.  He  was  too  much  of  a  coward  to  fight  in  the 
open  and  chose  a  place  where  his  band  could  hide  behind  trees  to  do  their  shoot- 
ing if  armed  men  were  prepared  to  resist  them.  He  wandered  up  and  down 
the  county  getting  his  band  in  shape  for  a  general  massacre  by  committing 
depredations  of  a  less  horrible  nature. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  Inkpadutah  and  his  band  came  down  from  the  north- 
west and  entered  the  state  in  Lyon  county.  They  terrorized  the  settlers  wher- 
ever they  went  by  killing  the  stock,  robbing  houses  of  their  contents  and  abusing 
especially  the  women  and  girls.  As  they  advanced  they  became  more  and  more 
bold  and  defiant.  By  the  first  day  of  the  year,  1857,  they  had  reached  Suther- 
land and  were  working  up  the  Little  Sioux  river,  going  from  settlement  to 
settlement,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  depredations  except  killing  the 
people.  In  Clay  county  they  were  more  abusive  to  the  women  than  they  had 
been  since  entering  the  state.  At  Cherokee  they  were  ugly  and  had  things  all 
their  own  way.  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  In- 
dians at  Spirit  Lake,  says  in  her  book  that  the  Sioux  while  on  their  way  to  that 
place  stopped  two  or  three  days  at  Peterson  in  Clay  county  and  while  there 
went  to  the  home  of  A.  S.  Mead,  who  was  absent,  and  "not  only  killed  the  cattle 
and  destroyed  his  property  but  knocked  down  his  wife  and  carried  off  to  camp 
her  daughter  seventeen  years  old,  and  started  away  with  a  younger  sister,  but  she 
resisted  so  hard  and  cried  so  loud  that  an  Indian  picked  up  a  stick  and  whipped 
her  all  the  way  back  to  the  house  and  left  her.  At  the  same  house  they  knocked 
down  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  kicked  his  boy  in  the  fire  and  took  his  wife  off  to  their 
camp,  but  as  yet  had  committed  no  murder.  After  one  night  in  the  Indian 
camp  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Miss  Mead  were  permitted  to  return  home." 
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From  there  the  Indians  went  to  Sioux  Rapids  and  thence  to  Gillett's  Grove 
enacting  the  same  scenes  and  getting  ready  for  the  awful  tragedy  that  was  soon 
to  follow.  While  the  Sioux  were  at  Lost  Island  one  of  them  came  to  the  cabin 
of  the  Gillett's  and  in  the  absence  of  the  husband,  very  much  abused  his  wife. 
On  Gillett's  return  upon  being  told  what  had  happened  he  followed  the  buck 
and  shot  him  in  his  tracks.  He  and  his  brother  then  cut  off  the  Indian's  head, 
boxed  it  up,  hid  the  body  in  a  hollow  tree  and  then  left  the  country.  Mr.  Gil- 
braith,  the  Clay  county  historian,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  after  many 
years  one  of  the  brothers  returned  and  told  the  story  of  why  they  left  so  sud- 
denly. From  Lost  Island  the  Indians  went  direct  to  Spirit  Lake  to  continue 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  their  depredations  of  a  much  more  horrible 
character. 

The  first  settlements  on  the  shores  of  Spirit  Lake  and  the  Okofx>jis  were  made 
during  the  summer  of  1856,  while  there  were  no  houses  between  Algona  and 
that  section  of  the  country.  Their  claims  being  near  the  lakes  the  settlers  built 
their  cabins  in  the  groves  where  the  scenery  was  most  beautiful  and  the  pros- 
pects for  maintaining  happy  homes  all  that  they  could  desire.  While  a  number 
of  the  cabins  were  only  a  short  distance  apart,  the  entire  distance  from  one 
end  of  the  settlement  to  the  other  was  nearly  six  miles.  These  settlers  had  been 
previously  visited  by  the  Indians,  but  had  not  been  molested  by  them  to  any 
great  extent  before  the  day  of  the  awful  massacre.  Winter  coming  on  pro- 
visions were  scarce,  for  but  little  was  raised  by  the  settlers  after  their  arrival 
in  the  new  country.  That  winter  of  1856-7  will  be  remembered  as  being  one 
of  continued  deep  snows  and  of  intense  cold.  It  was  the  hardest  for  the  settlers 
to  endure  of  any  from  that  time  to  the  present.  To  procure  provisions  they  had 
to  make  long  trips  with  ox  teams  to  southern  points  in  the  state. 

Rowland  Gardner  and  his  son-in-law,  Harvey  Luce,  brought  their  families 
there  in  July,  and  built  their  cabin  on  the  southeast  shore  of  West  Okoboji  before 
any  other  settlers  had  arrived.  The  family  had  eaten  an  early  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  March  8.  1857,  as  Mr.  Gardner  intended  starting  to  Fort  Dodge 
for  provisions.  Suddenly  the  door  was  pushed  open  when  in  walked  Inkpadutah, 
followed  by  thirteen  warriors.  After  they  had  been  given  a  warm  breakfast  they 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  guns  and  ammunition.  While  Luce  was  resisting 
them,  two  neighboring  men  entered  and  then  the  Indians  went  away,  but  hung 
around  the  place  until  about  noon  when  they  began  killing  the  Gardner  cattle. 
When  the  screaming  of  the  women  and  children  at  the  Mattocks  cabin,  not  far 
away,  was  heard,  it  was  then  known  at  the  Gardner  cabin  that  the  butchery  had 
begun.  Five  men  at  the  Mattocks  cabin  fought  desperately  to  save  the  helpless 
women  and  children  but  were  overpowered  and  massacred.  The  building  was 
set  on  tire  and  the  mutilated  bodies  of  some  of  the  children  were  roasted  in  the 
flames.  The  five  men,  two  women  and  four  children  all  perished.  Returning 
to  the  Gardner  cabin  the  Indians  pushed  open  the  barricaded  door  and  shot  Mr. 
Gardner.  With  clubs  they  then  killed  the  remaining  members  of  the  family  who 
were  present,  except  the  fourteen-year  old  Abbie,  who  was  taken  along  as  a 
captive.  Luce  and  Clark,  who  had  started  from  Gardner's  to  warn  the  settlers 
of  approaching  danger,  were  overtaken,  shot  and  scalped.  The  Indians  that 
night  had  a  war  dance  to  celebrate  their  butchery  of  the  twenty  people  they  had 
exterminated  since  noon.   The  next  morning  the  murderous  work  was  continued. 
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for  nearby  neighbors  on  the  east  side  of  the  lakes  had  not  heard  of  what  had 
happened.  While  the  Indians  were  on  the  way  to  the  Howe  cabin  they  met 
Mr.  Howe  going  to  Gardner's  to  borrow  flour,  and  after  shooting  him,  separated 
his  head  from  his  body.  Six  members  of  the  Howe  family  at  the  cabin  were 
soon  lying  lifeless  in  the  snow  in  front,  having  met  with  the  most  cruel  treatment 
by  the  blood-thirsty  fiends.  At  the  Thatcher  cabin  the  Indians  pretended  to  be 
friends  when  they  entered,  but  suddenly  shot  two  men,  dashed  out  the  brains 
of  two  children  by  swinging  them  against  a  tree  and  then  made  captives  of  Mrs. 
Xoble  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  who  were  living  there  together  and  who  had  not  heard 
of  the  massacre  on  the  previous  day.  The  settlement  at  the  Okobojis,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  captive  women,  having  been  wiped  out  of  existence  the 
Indians  prowled  around  until  the  13th  of  March,  when  they  went  to  the  west 
shore  of  Spirit  Lake,  some  six  miles  away,  where  resided  the  newly  wedded 
couple  of  William  Marble  and  wife  who  also  were  ignorant  of  the  fate  which 
had  befallen  their  neighbors  on  the  south.  After  first  pretending  to  be  friends 
the  savage  fiends  shot  the  husband  through  the  back,  tore  from  his  waist  a  belt 
containing  Si, 000  in  gold,  plundered  the  house  and  then  took  as  the  fourth 
captive  Mrs.  Marble,  whom  they  placed  on  a  pony  under  guard.  Before  leav- 
ing the  premises  the  savages  peeled  the  bark  from  a  large  tree,  and  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  tree  made  pictures  to  represent  the  extent  of  the  bloody  work 
they  had  accomplished.  Many  settlers  who  came  during  the  next  few  years 
saw  this  record  and  were  thankful  that  they  were  not  among  the  settlers  of 
1856. 

Inkpadutah  and  his  band  next  proceeded  north  to  massacre  the  settlement  at 
Springfield  (Jackson,  Minnesota  >.  about  eighteen  miles  away.  There  they  found 
the  news  had  preceded  them,  for  sixteen  men.  women  and  children  were  bar- 
ricaded in  the  Thomas  cabin  when  they  arrived.  Those  in  the  cabin  were  well 
prepared  for  the  attack,  but  they  allowed  the  Indians  to  induce  them  to  come  out 
side  of  the  house  on  some  pretext.  This  ruse  was  effected  by  one  of  the  sav- 
ages who,  being  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  approached  the  house  while  the  other 
Indians  were  hiding  behind  trees  for  shelter.  Just  what  this  disguised  savage 
said  to  the  barricaded  settlers  is  not  known,  but  it  is  known  that  the  whole  com- 
pany stepped  outside  and  received  a  volley  from  behind  the  trees.  The  eight- 
year  old  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  fell  mortally  wounded  and  Mr.  Thomas,  another 
man  and  a  woman  received  dangerous  wounds.  After  the  settlers  had  reentered 
the  cabin  and  braced  the  doors  the  attack  began,  but  there  were  then  but  three 
able  bodied  men  left  to  defend.  Two  of  the  women  cast  bullets  and  Mrs.  Church 
defended  with  a  gun.  Seeing  an  Indian  aiming  his  rifle  at  the  house  she  gave 
him  a  charge  of  buckshot  which  caused  him  to  fall  sprawling  in  the  snow.  When 
night  came  the  savages  withdrew  to  complete  their  bloody  work  on  other  set- 
tlers. Before  leaving  the  settlement  the  savage  brutes  went  to  the  store  of 
George  and  William  Wood,  shot  them,  plundered  the  store,  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  building  while  the  remains  of  the  proprietors  were  lying  on  the  floor. 
These  men  had  refused  to  join  with  the  rest  at  the  Thomas  cabin,  believing 
themselves  safe.  They  had  sold  the  savages  the  very  powder  and  lead  which 
were  used  in  the  attack  at  the  Thomas  cabin  and  which  finally  ended  their  own 
lives.  The  savages  having  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity,  those  who  had  con- 
gregated in  the  Thomas  cabin  escaped  at  night,  with  an  ox  team  and  sled,  in 
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their  efforts  to  reach  some  settlement  that  had  not  been  exterminated  by  the 
savages.  The  sled  being  heavily  loaded,  even  the  wounded  women  trudged 
along  behind  through  the  deep  snow.  About  the  same  time  that  this  party  left 
the  Thomas  cabin  with  the  ox  team  all  those  who  could  get  away  from  the 
Wheeler  cabin,  which  had  also  been  barricaded,  left  on  foot  to  find  some  place 
of  refuge.  In  doing  so  they  had  to  abandon  two  helpless  men  in  the  house  who 
had  recently  had  their  legs  amputated  on  account  of  having  had  them  badly 
frozen.  These  two  fleeing  parties  came  together  on  the  second  day  out  and 
reached  the  George  Granger  cabin,  . on  the  west  branch  of  the  Des  Moines  near 
the  state  line,  that  night  after  much  suffering.  After  some  delay  the  fleeing  set- 
tlers left  the  Granger  cabin  for  the  south,  camping  out  at  night  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  On  the  third  day  when  it  seemed  that  their  suffering  was  so 
great  that  they  could  hardly  go  another  mile  they  saw  what  they  supposed  to 
be  a  band  of  Indians  approaching,  and  bravely  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
as  best  they  could.  They  were  soon  over-joyed  when  they  discovered  that  the 
approaching  party  was  the  advance  detachment  of  Major  Williams'  relief  forces 
coming  up  from  Fort  Dodge  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  protect  those  who  had 
escaped  the  general  slaughter.  They  were  assisted  in  getting  to  the  Irish  colony 
in  Palo  Alto  county  where  they  were  made  comfortable,  and  where  for  the 
first  time  in  several  weeks  they  closed  their  eyes  in  sleep  without  fear  of  the 
Indians. 

Along  with  these  fugitives  there  was  one  man  at  least  deserving  of  much 
credit  for  the  services  he  had  rendered.  That  man  was  Morris  Markham,  who 
had  been  making  his  home  at  the  Noble  cabin.  lie  was  not  at  home  when  the 
slaughter  began,  but  reached  the  settlement  at  midnight  of  the  second  day's 
deadly  work.  Going  from  cabin  to  cabin  in  the  dark  he  came  upon  the  bodies 
of  his  neighbors  and  friends  lying  about  the  yards  of  the  cabins.  He  also  came 
in  sight  of  the  camp  of  Sioux  near  the  Mattocks  cabin,  and  then  realized  that 
the  settlement  had  been  massacred  in  his  absence.  Having  traveled  more  than 
thirty  miles  that  day,  in  search  for  cattle  that  had  strayed  away,  he  was  nearly 
exhausted.  He  remained  in  a  ravine  till  nearly  day  light  and  then  left  for 
Springfield,  Minnesota,  eighteen  miles  away,  to  give  the  alarm.  That  is  why 
the  Indians  found  the  Thomas  cabin  barricaded  when  they  arrived  a  few  days 
later.  It  was  he  who  ventured  out  of  the  cabin  at  night  and  discovered  an  ox 
team  for  escaping,  and  found  that  the  Indians  had  withdrawn  from  behind  the 
trees  and  gone  elsewhere. 

The  butchery  began  about  noon  March  8th,  at  the  lakes,  but  the  news  of  the 
massacre  did  not  reach  Fort  Dodge  until  the  22nd,  when  it  was  carried  there 
by  three  men  who  had  taken  claims  at  the  lakes  the  fall  previous  and  who  on 
returning  to  the  settlement  on  March  15th,  found  the  mutilated  bodies  of  those 
who  had  occupied  the  cabins  scattered  about  the  yards.  Hurriedly  they  left  for 
the  south,  and  on  reaching  Fort  Dodge  gave  the  alarm.  Major  Williams  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  raise  one  hundred  men  as  a  relief  force  to  protect  the  remain- 
ing settlers,  drive  off  the  savages,  bury  the  dead  and  rescue  the  fleeing  settlers 
who  had  abandoned  their  houses.  The  forces  under  command  of  Major  Wil- 
liams were  divided  into  three  companies,  one  under  Capt.  C.  P«.  Richards,  one 
under  Capt.  John  F.  Duncombe  and  one  under  Capt.  J.  C.  Johnson,  the  last 
named  company  being  from  Webster  City  and  the  other  two  from  Fort  Dodge. 
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In  the  haste  to  reach  the  scenes  of  the  massacre,  the  expedition,  poorly  equipped 
for  covering  the  distance  between  Fort  Dodge  and  Spirit  Lake,  left  for  the  latter 
place  while  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow  having  a  crust  which  broke 
through  at  every  step,  making  the  journey  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  one  from 
beginning  to  end.  Some  nights  they  found  shelter  in  cabins  and  some  nights 
they  slept  on  the  open  prairie  in  the  snow  where  they  had  no  fuel  for  tire.  Some 
of  the  men  having  complained  of  the  hardships  they  were  enduring,  the  Major 
told  them  that  greater  hardships  were  still  to  come,  but  that  they  or  any  others 
who  so  desired  could  turn  back  if  they  did  not  have  the  courage  to  proceed  fur- 
ther on  the  journey.  About  nine  men  turned  their  faces  southward,  while  the 
others  inarched  against  the  northwest  wind.  On  reaching  the  Irish  colony,  sev- 
eral men  joined  the  expedition.  At  the  Granger  house,  near  the  state  line,  it 
was  learned  that  the  Indians  had  left  for  the  west  and  that  soldiers  from  Fort 
Ridgley  were  at  Springfield  as  a  protection  to  the  settlers. 

The  main  body  of  the  relief  force  began  to  retrace  their  steps  towards  Fort 
Dodge,  while  Capt.  J.  C.  Johnson  and  about  twenty-one  volunteers  left  for  the 
lakes  to  bury  the  dead.  On  arriving  the  burial  party  went  from  cabin  to  cabin 
picking  up  the  bodies  and  depositing  them  in  the  ground.  There  was  no  one 
there  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the  defense  the  settlers  made  while  defending 
their  cabin  homes.  At  some  of  the  cabins  it  was  plainly  evident  that  a  desperate 
defense  had  been  made  by  those  whose  ghastly  forms,  now  silent  in  death,  were 
unable  to  tell  the  story  of  the  horrible  butchery.  In  that  settlement  forty  per- 
sons lost  their  lives.  Just  how  many  of  the  savages  were  killed  has  never  been 
fully  known.  There  has  been  much  dispute  over  that  matter  by  the  various 
people  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  It  is  conceded  by  most  writers  that 
not  more  than  two  or  three  were  killed  and  probably  not  as  many  as  that,  al- 
though it  is  known  that  that  number  were  seen  to  fall,  though  possibly  only 
wounded.  The  "braves"  who  conducted  the  massacre  forfeited  all  claim  to 
that  title  by  the  treacherous  manner  in  which  they  carried  on  their  deadly  work. 
They  were  simply  sneaking  cowards  of  the  lowest  class  of  renegade  Indians. 

The  burial  party  left  for  Fort  Dodge.  April  4.  at  a  time  when  all  their  pro- 
visions had  been  consumed.  The  suffering  they  endured  in  reaching  home 
hardly  finds  a  parallel  in  any  historic  story  pertaining  to  the  hardships  ex- 
perienced by  the  early  settlers.  They  left  the  lakes  when  the  weather  was  warm 
and  the  melting  snows  were  filling  the  sloughs  to  overflowing.  Through  these 
the  men  had  to  wade  and  splash  until  there  was  hardly  a  dry  thread  in  their 
clothing.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  suddenly  changing  to  the  northwest,  a  cold, 
raging  blizzard  came  upon  them,  freezing  their  clothing  stiff  and  making  their 
march  extremely  difficult.  Night  coming  on  they  became  bewildered.  Hands 
and  feet  were  frozen  and  there  was  no  chance  to  build  a  fire  or  get  a  mouthful 
to  eat.  They  tramped  around  in  the  flying  snow  storm  to  keep  warm,  for  to 
sit  down  or  to  remain  quiet  would  insure  certain  death  from  freezing.  Capt. 
Johnson  and  W.  E.  Burkholder  became  separated  from  the  others  and  were 
never  seen  alive  again.  Eleven  years  afterwards  their  bleaching  bones,  their 
guns  and  their  powder  flasks  were  found  by  William  Shea  on  section  3,  95-33  in 
Palo  Alto  county.  The  entire  command,  except  Johnson  and  Durkholder.  man- 
aged to  reach  home  alive,  but  several  were  badly  frozen.    The  weather  grew 
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more  severe  as  they  marched  from  day  to  day  until  the  mercury  registered  very 
low. 

While  Major  Williams'  relief  expedition  was  going  and  coming,  and  while 
the  burial  party  was  doing  service  at  the  lakes,  Inkpadutah  and  his  band  were 
on  their  march  westward  with  their  four  captives.  They  had  with  them  some 
of  the  horses  that  belonged  to  the  settlers  they  had  killed.  These  horses,  the 
ponies,  the  squaws  and  the  captives  were  all  loaded  with  goods  that  had  been 
plundered  from  the  cabins.  These  women  had  to  carry  burdens  on  their 
shoulders,  day  after  day,  through  slush  and  water,  and  at  night  lodge  in  separate 
tents  where  they  suffered  indignities  from  the  savage  brutes  worse  than  death. 
The  horses  finally  starved  to  death  and  their  bodies  were  cut  up  for  food. 
The  loads  they  had  carried  were  then  transferred  to  the  four  women 
and  the  squaws.  The  Sioux  with  their  captives  went  on  westward  until 
they  came  to  the  Big  Sioux  river,  where  Mrs.  Thatcher  met  with  the  most  cruel 
death.  The  story  of  her  capture  and  death  is  one  that  always  excites  pity  when- 
ever told.  She  and  Mrs.  Noble  (another  captive)  had  married  cousins  at 
Hampton,  Iowa,  and  each  was  the  mother  of  a  young  child.  Their  husbands 
had  taken  claims  on  the  lake  shores  and  were  occupying  the  same  cabin.  The  two 
women  had  been  intimate  friends  since  girlhood  and  greatly  enjoyed  their 
homelife  together.  On  the  day  of  the  massacre  Thatcher  was  absent  from  home 
and  escaped  the  slaughter.  The  two  women  saw  Noble  and  the  two  children 
killed  just  before  being  led  away  as  captives.  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  only  nineteen 
years  old  and  was  sick  with  a  fever  at  the  time  of  the  raid.  As  a  result  she 
could  not  carry  the  load  upon  her  shoulders  that  the  savages  had  placed  upon 
her.   They  marked  her  for  an  early  victim. 

When  the  Indians  came  to  the  Rig  Sioux  river  they  took  the  burden  from 
her  shoulders  and  ordered  her  to  walk  out  on  some  drift  wood.  Realizing  that 
her  death  was  at  hand  she  bade  her  sister  captives  farewell.  Her  last  words  were : 
"If  any  of  you  escape,  tell  my  dear  husband  that  I  wanted  to  live  for  his  sake." 
When  she  had  reached  a  point  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river  the  Indian  behind 
her  threw  her  into  the  icy  river.  She  managed  to  swim  and  cling  to  some 
drift  wood  near  the  shore,  but  she  was  pushed  off  into  the  current  with  tent  poles 
and  not  allowed  to  land.  Turning  her  course  she  swam  to  the  opposite  shore 
where  she  was  met  with  a  shower  of  clubs  and  other  flying  missiles.  As  she  was 
floating  down  the  current  the  savages  threw  stones  at  her  and  then  one  of  them 
shot  her  in  the  back  as  she  was  clinging  to  some  drift  wood.  Poor  Mrs.  Thatcher ! 
In  spite  of  her  tender  years,  her  sickness,  and  the  murder  of  her  only  child 
she  was  compelled  to  meet  such  a  death  as  this  in  the  icy  water  of  the  Big  Sioux. 

After  the  cruel  death  of  Mrs.  Thatcher,  Mrs.  Noble  cared  but  little  whether 
she  lived  or  died.  Her  husband  had  been  shot,  the  brains  of  her  child  had  been 
dashed  out  on  a  tree  before  her  own  eyes,  her  home  was  gone,  her  life-long  com- 
panion had  just  been  killed  and  she  was  on  her  way  westward  to  the  main 
camp  of  the  Sioux  at  some  unknown  place.  Had  the  two  other  captive  women 
been  willing,  she  would  gladly  have  joined  with  them  in  jumping  into  the  river 
and  meeting  death  by  drowning.  Roaring  Cloud,  a  son  of  Inkpadutah,  ordered 
her  one  evening  to  go  into  his  tent  with  him.  She  defiantly  refused  and  re- 
sisted him  with  all  her  might.    He  thereupon  dragged  her  outside  the  tent  and 
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beat  her  to  death  with  a  club.  Joy  came  to  Mrs.  .Marble  May  6th,  when  she 
learned  that  she  was  about  to  be  ransomed  through  the  efforts  of  Major  Flan- 
dreau,  the  Indian  agent  at  Yellow  Medicine  Agency,  and  other  parties.  These 
parties  sent  friendly  Indians  to  the  camp  and  they  secured  Mrs.  Marble's  re- 
lease for  S  1,000,  which  had  been  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  Indians  not 
only  received  that  amount  for  her  release,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  when 
they  killed  her  husband  they  took  from  his  belt  a  like  sum  in  gold.  Two  of  the 
captives  having  been  killed  and  one  ransomed  left  Abbie  Gardner,  fourteen  years 
old,  as  the  only  prisoner.  Just  think  of  a  girl  of  that  age  in  the  hands  of  that 
brutal  band!  What  was  to  be  her  fate?  Whither  was  she  going?  All  of  the 
family  of  her  parents  had  been  killed  except  one  sister  who  happened  to  be  at 
Springfield  at  the  time.  That  sister  was  one  of  the  number  who  was  barri- 
caded at  the  Thomas  cabin  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made  at  that  place.  When 
the  Sioux  reached  the  James  river  Abbie  found  herself  in  an  Indian  village  where 
there  were  about  2,000  savages.  She  now  gave  up  hope  of  ever  being  rescued 
by  friends  or  ever  having  her  liberty  again. 

After  being  ransomed  Mrs.  Marble  did  everything  in  her  power  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  authorities  for  the  release  of  the  captives,  for  she  had  not 
learned  of  Mrs.  Noble's  death.  The  Minnesota  legislature  authorized  the  gov- 
ernor to  expend  the  sum  of  $10,000  if  necessary  in  getting  the  captives  released. 
The  services  of  friendly  Indians  were  secured  to  negotiate  with  Inkpadutah. 
They  were  offered  large  rewards  in  case  they  were  successful.  They  spent  three 
days  in  the  Sioux  camp  on  the  James  and  finally  bought  Abbie's  liberty.  They 
took  her  to  St.  Paul  where  Governor  Medary  paid  them  $1,200  for  their  serv- 
ices. But  what  did  Inkpadutah  receive  for  her?  Harris  Hoover,  whose  home 
was  at  Webster  City  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  relief  expedition,  wrote 
an  article  on  the  subject  many  years  ago  for  the  Hamilton  Freeman.  He  said 
that  what  Inkpadutah  really  received  was  two  horses,  twelve  blankets,  two  kegs 
of  powder,  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco,  thirty-two  yards  of  blue  squaw  cloth, 
thirty-seven  yards  of  calico,  ribbons,  etc. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp  had  a  book  published, 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  massacre  and  of  the  experiences  of  the  four 
captives.  Many  articles  since  that  time  have  appeared  in  print  which  were  taken 
from  her  book.  From  these  articles  much  that  appears  in  this  volume  on  that 
subject  has  been  taken.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  learning  that  after  her  release 
Abbie  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Thatcher  and  convey  to  him  the  last 
message  from  his  youthful  wife,  "Tell  my  dear  husband  that  I  wanted  to  live 
for  his  sake."  There  is  a  sad  disappointment  in  the  information,  however,  that 
she  and  Mrs.  Marble  never  met  after  their  release.  There  is  a  consolation 
in  learning  that  Roaring  Cloud  who  murdered  Mrs.  Noble  was  afterward  killed 
by  the  soldiers  and  friendly  Indians  under  .the  direction  of  Major  Flandreau. 
It  is  furthermore  good  news  that  three  more  of  Inkpadutah's  band  met  the  same 
fate  some  time  after  the  captives  were  released.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of 
those  savages  who  were  hanged  at  Mankato  in  the  fall  of  1862  were  members 
of  Inkpadutah's  band,  for  they  were  in  those  attacks  with  their  leader  and  were 
among  the  most  horrible  butchers  who  nearly  exterminated  the  Minnesota  settle- 
ments, when  Little  Crow  made  his  invasion  in  the  region  of  New  Ulm.  General 
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Sibley's  army  in  1863  chased  Inkpadutah  and  his  followers  far  to  the  west 
into  the  bad  lands  beyond,  where  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 

The  Gardner  cabin  has  been  well  preserved,  and  close  to  it  stands  an  im- 
posing monumental  shaft,  fifty-five  feet  high,  to  commemorate  the  sad  event. 
The  legislature  in  1894,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  that  purpose.  The 
bill  was  secured  through  the  personal  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Sharp  and  the  influence 
of  Senator  A.  B.  Funk.  The  commission  in  charge  of  the  work  consisted  of 
C.  C.  Carpenter,  John  F.  Duncombe,  Mrs.  Sharp,  A.  R.  Smith  and  Charles 
Aldrich.  On  the  east  tablet  are  these  words :  "The  pioneer  settlers  named  below 
were  murdered  by  Sioux  Indians  March  8-13,  1857.  The  barbarous  work  was 
commenced  near  this  spot  and  continued  to  Springfield  (now  Jackson,  Minne- 
sota)." Then  follows  the  names  of  forty  persons.  On  the  west  tablet  are  the 
names  of  the  members  of  Major  Williams'  three  companies  of  the  relief  expe- 
dition. The  following  words  are  upon  the  face  of  the  south  tablet :  "Miss  Abbie 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  Marble,  Mrs.  Lydia  Noble,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thatcher  were  carried  into  captivity — Mrs.  Marble  was  rescued  May  21,  and  Miss 
Gardner  June  23,  1857,  through  the  efforts  of  Governor  Sam  Medary  and  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Flandreau  of  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Noble  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  were 
murdered  by  the  Indians. 

— Capt.  J.  C.  Johnson  of  Webster  City  and  William  E.  Burkholder  of  Fort 
Dodge  were  frozen  to  death  on  their  return  march  in  Palo  Alto  county,  April 
4.1857." 

CHASING  AND  KILLING  THE  LAST  ELK 

Chasing  elk  over  the  fertile  prairies  was  a  favorite  line  of  sport  for  the 
hunters  in  the  early-settlement  days  of  the  county.  In  the  chapter  "Coming  to 
Kossuth  in  1854,"  W.  H.  Ingham  has  told  of  his  experience  in  killing  the  first 
elk  slain  by  any  settler.  It  is  now  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  chasing 
and  killing  of  the  last  elk  ever  seen  in  the  county. 

The  herds  of  elk  that  roamed  through  the  county  when  the  first  settlers  came 
were  nearly  annihilated  by  the  deep  snow  and  severity  of  the  weather,  during 
the  memorable  winter  of  1856-7.  As  herds  they  wholly  disappeared,  but  occa- 
sional stragglers  were  seen  in  various  portions  of  the  county  until  a  couple  of 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  During  the  fall  of  1867  a  lone  elk,  grazing  with 
the  deer,  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  on  the  favorite  hunting  ground  along 
the  banks  of  Prairie  creek,  some  eight  miles  east  of  Irvington.  M.  B.  Dalton 
having  traded  a  wagon  to  Samuel  Reed  for  a  horse,  went  down  on  the  ridge  in 
company  with  his  brother-in-law,  M.  B.  Chapin,  to  bring  his  horse  up  to  Algona. 
Learning  that  the  horse,  with  others,  was  running  at  large  some  place  on  the 
prairie,  they  started  out  to  locate  him.  They  followed  the  ridge  road  east  from' 
the  Reed  farm  until  they  came  within  a  short  distance  of  Prairie  creek,  where 
horses,  cattle  and  deer  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating  and  mingling  as  one 
happy  family.  Presently  they  came  in  sight  of  a  large  elk  which  soon  raised 
his  head,  threw  his  antlers  back  and  made  a  half  circle  run  near  them,  and  in  so 
doing  scared  up  several  deer.  The  men  having  no  guns  with  them,  simply  sat 
and  watched  the  movements  of  the  coveted  game,  though  somewhat  fearing 
the  elk  might  undertake  to  show  fight.    The  monarch  of  the  prairies  and  the 
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deer  after  taking  a  good  look  at  the  intruders,  started  down  the  creek,  towards 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  county,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  Dalton  and 
Chapin  returning  home,  reported  what  they  had  seen.  A  hunting  party,  consist- 
ing of  John  G.  Smith,  Andrew  L.  Seeley,  Abe  Hill  and  A.  K.  Kennedy,  was 
organized  a  day  or  two  later  to  give  chase  to  the  elk  if  it  could  again  be  dis- 
covered. These  hunters  on  fleet-footed  horses  and  well  provided  with  guns  and 
ammunition  succeeded  in  finding,  chasing  and  killing  the  identical  game  they 
were  seeking.  The  following  account  of  how  this  was  accomplished  was  given 
the  Upper  Des  Moines  Republican  for  publication  by  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the 
party,  in  1 904: 

"No  more  elk  and  deer  roam  over  the  prairies.  Thirty-six  years  ago  the  last 
elk  was  killed.  He  was  a  splendid  specimen,  weighing  about  800  pounds.  His 
fine  horns  were  given  to  Kossuth  county  by  Messrs.  Seeley,  Hill,  Kennedy  and 
Smith  and  may  be  seen  in  the  court  house.  The  chase  after  that  elk  was  the 
most  exciting  that  I  have  ever  participated  in.  It  was  a  fine  November  day, 
just  cool  enough  for  comfort.  Some  men  had  told  us  that  they  had  seen  this 
elk  'out  on  the  great  plains  east  of  Algona,'  and  we  determined  to  capture  him. 
I  left  Algona  at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  had  a  good  horse  for 
the  work  before  me.  I  went  up  to  Abe  Hill's  where  I  met  A.  L.  Seeley.  Messrs. 
Hill,  Seeley  and  myself  then  went  across  to  Mr.  Kennedy's.  We  routed  Mr. 
Kennedy  out,  told  him  what  we  were  after  and  he  said  he  would  be  ready  in  a 
few  minutes  to  go  with  us.  We  went  out  to  the  plains,  passing  the  'big  spring,' 
located  northeast  of  Wesley,  on  the  old  'Belmond  road.'  This  spring  was  about 
four  by  ten  feet  and  I  do  not  know  its  depth.  It  was  a  great  watering  place  for 
large  game.  They  had  tramped  the  grass  all  down  for  ten  feet  around  the 
spring.  After  we  left  the  big  spring  we  got  out  our  glasses  and  commenced 
to  look  for  the  elk.  From  the  bluffs  east  of  Wesley  we  could  see  eight  or  ten 
miles.  Part  of  the  prairie  was  burned  over.  We  traveled  over  the  plains  till 
after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  without  seeing  any  large  game.  Finally  we 
were  rewarded  by  discovering  the  elk  and  three  deer  about  two  miles  southeast 
of  us.  We  dismounted,  looked  over  our  saddles  to  see  that  everything  was  in 
good  order.  We  then  mounted  and  walked  the  horses  slowly  towards  the  elk. 
He  did  not  notice  us  till  we  were  within  about  a  half  mile  of  him.  Then  he 
threw  up  his  head  and  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  game  picture.  His  horns 
must  have  reached  ten  feet  in  the  air.  The  background  was  the  'burned  prairie,' 
and  the  sun  shone  on  him  in  such  a  way  that  it  made  him  look  like  the  great 
monarch  of  the  prairie  that  he  truly  was.  It  was  the  grandest  game  picture  I 
have  ever  seen.  He  acted  at  first  as  though  he  was  bound  to  defy  us.  But  he 
soon  concluded  that  his  legs  were  the  best  protection,  and  started  like  a  pacing 
horse  in  a  race.  The  deer  started  with  him,  but  they  were  no  match  for  his 
swift  gait.  Wc  set  the  spurs  to  our  horses,  and  then  it  was  every  man  for  him- 
self. It  was  the  wildest  chase  I  had  ever  been  mixed  in.  We  had  not  gone  more 
than  two  miles  when  Mr.  Hill's  horse  struck  a  soft  place  in  the  prairie.  The 
horse  overreached  and  threw  Mr.  Hill  over  his  head  with  such  force  that  he  must 
have  landed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  horse.  Both  barrels  of  his 
gun  were  discharged.  I  pulled  my  horse  up  and  asked  him  if  he  was  hurt.  He 
said,  'No,  go  on.'  The  elk  paced  about  two  miles  further  and  came  to  a 
stand.    We  were  then  about  forty  rods  from  him.    Mr.  Seeley  thought  he  could 
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kill  him  where  he  stood.  We  pulled  up  our  horses.  Mr.  Seeley  got  off  his  horse, 
shot  and  missed.  The  elk  again  started  faster  than  ever.  Mr.  Seeley  yelled  at 
me  to  ride  as  fast  as  I  could  for  fear  the  elk  would  get  into  the  bluffs  towards 
Irvington.  I  set  the  spurs  to  my  horse  and  chased  the  elk  up  within  two  miles 
of  Irvington,  where  I  turned  him  towards  the  Boone  river.  I  ran  him  back 
over  almost  the  same  tracks,  and  after  I  had  run  about  four  or  five  miles  saw 
the  rest  of  the  boys  coming  to  my  help.  I  needed  it,  as  my  horse  was  somewhat 
tired,  and  the  elk  seemed  to  be  as  fresh  as  ever.  When  I  came  up  with  the  boys 
I  told  them  to  take  him  and  I  would  take  the  inside  track  and  spell  my  horse. 
We  chased  the  elk  till  near  four  o'clock  and  brought  him  to  a  stand  in  the  head 
waters  of  the  Boone,  where  we  killed  him.  We  were  then  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  home.  We  hitched  a  picket  rope  to  his  horns  and  Mr.  Seeley 's 
horse  drew  him  out  of  the  river.  We  then  took  some  coffee  sacks  from  under 
our  saddles  and  spread  over  the  elk  and  sprinkled  a  lot  of  powder  over  him  to 
keep  the  wolves  and  foxes  away,  and  then  left  for  home.  I  had  had  nothing  to  cat 
since  morning,  when  I  left  Algona.  I  put  a  half  dozen  large  soda  crackers  into 
my  pocket  the  night  before.  Two  of  these  I  fed  to  the  horse,  two  to  my  pointer 
dog  Mack,  and  ate  two  myself— not  a  large  meal,  but  they  tasted  good.  I  walked 
all  the  way  home,  as  I  wanted  to  spare  my  faithful  horse.  The  night  was  clear 
and  I  had  the  'polar  star'  to  guide  me.  So  I  had  no  trouble,  but  was  quite  tired 
and  hungry.    I  reached  home  early  the  next  morning." 

DEER  CHASING  ON  PRAIRIE  CREEK 

The  exciting  chases  after  game  were  by  no  means  confined  to  those  where 
hunting  parties  rode  rapidly  over  hills  and  valleys  in  their  endeavor  to  overtake 
herds  of  pacing  elk  and  buffaloes.  Many  a  chase  after  deer  was  as  much  enjoyed 
by  those  engaged  in  the  sport  as  though  the  game  had  been  of  a  rarer  and  larger 
kind.  The  prairie  creek  country  on  the  flat  between  where  Wesley  and  LuVerne 
are  situated  was  a  favorite  section  where  deer  grazed  in  numerous  herds.  It 
was  counted  no  trick  for  a  settler  with  a  good  rifle  to  slip  up  on  them  through 
the  rank  slough  grass,  that  grew  over  the  bottom  lands,  and  bring  down  a  buck 
or  a  doe  whenever  he  desired.  But  to  give  chase  to  deer  after  giving  them  a 
fair  chance  for  their  lives  was  a  very  different  matter.  In  riding  over  gopher 
mounds,  where  the  horses  would  sink  down  to  their  knees,  many  a  horseman 
has  been  thrown  over  his  horse's  head,  and  then  had  the  pleasure  of  walking 
home,  after  the  horse  had  whirled  and  left  him  alone  on  the  prairie. 

Occasionally  a  rider  would  undertake  to  run  down  a  deer,  but  would  find 
the  task  of  doing  so  impossible  with  the  horse  he  was  riding.  Some  of  the  deer 
were  very  swift  runners  and  would  leave  the  remainder  of  the  herd  in  the  rear. 
A.  L.  Seeley  was  an  experienced  hunter  and  usually  rode  horses  that  were  as 
speedy  as  the  game  he  was  after.  Once  he  came  down  from  the  upper  country 
into  the  Irvington  neighborhood  to  test  his  skill  at  chasing  and  killing  deer, 
which  he  had  been  informed  were  so  plentiful  over  towards  the  Prairie  creek  bot- 
tom. He  struck  the  creek  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  north  line  of  Lu- 
Verne township,  and  then  followed  along  the  creek  northward.  There  were 
two  or  three  young  fellows  along  with  him  who  lived  in  the  Irvington  vicinity. 
They  started  up  a  herd  of  deer  which  started  at  a  rapid  gait  for  the  ridge.  The 
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riders  were  surprised  and  disappointed,  for  they  did  not  have  a  horse  that  could 
come  anywhere  near  overtaking  the  game.  The  deer  reached  the  ridge  and 
several  of  them  were  killed  by  others,  sometime  before  the  Seeley  party  arrived. 
The  early  settlers  in  that  region  cared  but  little  about  the  excitement  of  a 
chase.  When  they  killed  a  deer  they  wanted  it  for  the  meat,  and  if  it  could 
be  downed  more  easily  by  slipping  up  through  the  tall  grass  and  firing,  they 
did  so.  It  was  not  until  after  the  War  that  the  excitement  of  a  chase  was  rel- 
ished. In  fact  chasing  was  carried  on  much  more  frequently  in  the  latter  6o's 
than  at  any  other  period.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  better  class  of  horses 
and  a  different  type  of  settlers  had  made  their  appearence.  Scores  of  men,  in 
giving  their  experiences  in  making  chases  over  the  flat  after  deer,  could  fur- 
nish stories  that  would  be  interesting  reading  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

The  chase  was  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  sporting  hunters,  but  by  their  horses 
as  well.  Horses  soon  learned  what  they  were  required  to  do,  and  the  object  of 
the  fast  riding.  When  they  observed  a  herd  at  a  distance  they  became  as  ner- 
vous and  unmanageable  as  a  horse  when  about  to  start  on  a  race  on  the  track. 
The  well  trained  horses,  when  given  the  freedom  of  the  rein,  would  start  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  herd  and  allow  their  riders  to  discharge  their  revolvers  without 
dismounting.  Generally,  however,  it  was  risky  to  fire  while  riding  at  a  rapid 
gait.  Many  riders  in  doing  so  have  found  themselves  unhorsed  in  short  order. 
The  favorite  method  employed  by  good  hunters,  with  well  trained  horses,  was 
to  overtake  the  herd,  ride  in  among  the  deer  and  shoot  them  down  through 
their  backs  as  they  ran.  It  seems  wicked  as  one  now  reflects  how  these  innocent 
and  beautiful  animals  were  needlessly  slaughtered  on  the  Prairie  creek  bottom 
in  the  long  ago. 

Samuel  Reed,  one  of  the  early  settlers  on  the  ridge  northeast  of  Irvington, 
was  the  first  hunter  to  go  after  game  in  the  Prairie  creek  country.  He  found 
much  pleasure  in  locating  a  herd  of  deer  and  in  bringing  in  one  to  eat.  He  kept 
the  neighboring  families  quite  well  supplied  with  fresh  venison  as  well  as  his  own. 
His  long  Kentucky  rifle,  powder  horn  and  powder  gauge  were  familiar  objects 
which  he  highly  prized,  and  which  were  always  with  him  on  his  hunting  trips. 
When  later  residents  began  chasing  for  the  pleasure  it  produced,  he  took  a  hand 
in  the  sport  and  enjoyed  it  full  as  well  as  any.  He  raised  a  fine  breed  of  horses 
that  had  wonderful  power  of  endurance,  as  well  as  being  spirited  and  fleet- 
footed.  They  were  well  adapted  to  the  chase  and  needed  but  little  training. 
The  Reed  boys  frequently  accompanied  their  father  in  the  chases.  James  B. 
Reed  of  Lu Verne,  Minnesota,  gives  this  description  of  one  of  them: 

"During  the  month  of  January,  1874,  my  father,  Samuel  Reed,  organized 
a  hunting  party  to  make  a  raid  on  the  deer  that  were  roaming  over  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  county.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning  with  the  mercury  ten  degrees 
below  zero  when  four  of  the  party  left  the  Reed  premises,  at  four  o'clock,  while 
it  was  quite  dark.  These  four  were  Samuel  Reed,  Gaylord  C.  Burtis,  William 
H.  Reed  and  James  13.  Reed.  We  went  east  about  five  miles  to  the  old  Pettin- 
gall  farm,  where  the  Burtis  family  were  living,  and  there  were  joined  by  three 
of  the  Burtis  boys — Harrison  R.,  Frank  and  Bailey.  Frank  Burtis,  my  brother 
Will  and  myself  followed  along  in  the  sled  with  a  team,  while  the  others  were 
well  mounted  on  fleet-footed  horses.  My  father  was  riding  old  Bailey,  a  magni- 
ficent sorrel  with  well  developed  muscles  and  large  nostrils.   He  was  a  solidly  built 
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horse,  and  not  of  the  type  of  racers  usually  seen  on  the  track,  but  when  in  the 
chase  he  was  there  to  stay.  Gayl  Burtis  rode  the  little  blocky  mare,  Lady,  which 
my  father  had  raised  and  often  used  in  the  chase.  She  was  by  far  the  best  deer 
chaser  that  was  ever  ridden  over  the  swampy  lands  of  the  flat.  She  was  run 
on  the  race  track  about  that  time  and  left  in  the  rear  some  of  the  best  thorough- 
bred racers  in  the  country.  Bailey  Burtis  rode  a  horse  with  white  nose  and 
feet,  and  his  brother,  Harrison,  Gypsy,  a  dark  mahogany  mare,  both  being  good 
in  the  chase. 

"The  party  proceeded  eastward  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Boone,  arriving 
there  just  as  the  sun  was  coming  up.  It  was  so  cold  that  the  riders  for  some 
considerable  distance  had  been  walking  and  leading  their  horses.  While  the 
men  were  shivering  and  walking  through  the  tall  brakes,  a  large  buck  and  two 
doe  started  from  their  hiding  place.  The  horses  were  instantly  wild  with  excite- 
ment. Some  of  them  reared  and  plunged  so  that  they  could  not  be  mounted  for 
some  time.  It  took  about  all  the  men  present  to  hold  the  horses  until  the  riders 
could  get  seated  in  their  saddles.  By  this  time  the  deer  in  the  distance  looked 
like  jack  rabbits  on  the  prairie.  The  dogs  now  being  turned  loose  the  four  horse- 
men gave  chase.  They  swept  over  the  plain  like  a  whirlwind  and  made  one  of  the 
prettiest  chases  that  I  ever  saw.  Deer,  horses,  riders  and  dogs  were  disappearing 
in  the  west  as  they  neared  Prairie  creek,  and  left  us  in  the  sled  far  behind. 
While  the  chase  was  assuming  the  form  of  a  large  half  circle,  we  in  the  sled 
gained  on  the  party  and  came  quite  near  to  them.  The  deer  entering  the  creek 
bottom  near  the  old  Thomas  place,  went  into  hiding  in  the  brakes  where  they 
were  soon  routed.  They  were  crowded  so  much  by  the  horsemen  that  one  doe 
started  for  the  west  with  Gayl  Burtis  fairly  flying  through  the  air  after  the 
game. 

"The  big  buck  and  the  other  doe  were  crowded  to  run  in  the  direction  of 
where  Corwith  is  situated.  Whether  Harrison  and  Bailey  Burtis  chased  the  doe 
I  have  forgotten,  but  I  remember  how  my  father  joined  in  an  exciting  race  with 
the  buck  for  a  couple  of  miles  before  finally  overtaking  him.  The  buck  then 
turned  and  showed  a  disposition  to  fight,  but  when  father  drew  his  Colt's  army 
revolver  and  fired,  the  coveted  game  fell.  Putting  his  revolver  into  his  overcoat 
pocket,  father  dismounted  and  was  cutting  the  skin  on  the  buck's  throat,  pre- 
paratory to  sticking  the  knife  to  the  heart,  when  suddenly  the  buck's  hind  feet 
came  up  with  such  force  that  they  knocked  the  hunter  down  and  cast  him  sev- 
eral feet  away.  The  buck  then  jumping  up  was  off  again  to  the  surprise  of 
everyone.  The  rider  managed  to  mount  and  after  passing  over  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two  overtook  the  buck,  but  it  did  him  no  good,  for  his  revolver  had 
come  out  of  his  pocket  and  was  lost  on  the  prairie.  The  buck  seemed  to  realize 
this  situation  and  again  turned  to  put  up  a  fight.  Our  sled  party  and  others  now 
appearing  upon  the  scene,  father  took  from  the  sled  a  shotgun,  killed  the  buck, 
loaded  him  on  the  sled  and  brought  the  trophy  home,  arriving  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night. 

"Gayl  Burtis  arrived  an  hour  earlier,  after  having  killed  the  doe  which  he 
chased  towards  the  west.  He  followed  it  over  hill  and  valley,  across  the  flat 
and  over  the  ridge  until  noon  when  he  came  to  a  point  south  of  the  Reed  home. 
He  stopped  to  get  some  dinner  while  his  game  was  going  like  a  streak  towards 
the  southwest.   After  resting  his  horse  he  again  took  up  the  chase  and  scared  up 
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his  game  on  a  spot  now  in  the  Sample  field.  When  he  went  to  level  his  shotgun, 
Lady  began  plunging,  and  both  barrels  were  accidentally  discharged.  He  fol- 
lowed on  at  a  whirlwind  rate,  passing  through  Hodges'  field,  then  west,  then 
south  and  finally  into  David  Dutton's  field,  where  he  came  upon  the  doe  lying 
down  in  a  small  ravine.  When  the  game  jumped  up  and  started  to  run  again, 
Gayl  gave  it  a  charge  of  shot  that  brought  it  suddenly  to  the  ground.  Throwing 
the  deer  across  the  back  of  the  horse  he  walked  all  the  way  home  arriving  as 
above  stated  about  nine  o'clock. 

"The  antlers  of  the  buck,  when  examined,  showed  why  father's  revolver 
shot  on  Prairie  creek  was  of  such  little  effect  that  the  buck  not  only  kicked  him 
over  but  got  up  and  ran  away.  The  ball  found  half  embedded  in  the  horn,  about 
three  inches  from  the  head,  explained  the  reason.  It  was  the  severe  shock  and 
not  the  wound  that  brought  the  game  down.  My  brother,  Ben,  has  these  antlers 
at  his  home,  and  the  bullet  is  still  sticking  in  them.  The  revolver  father  lost 
was  found  seventeen  years  later  by  Tom  Reecher,  on  some  grass  land  nearly  a 
mile  west  of  Corwith.  It  is  now  the  property  of  my  brother,  Will,  and  is  in  his 
possession." 

GRASSHOPPER  INVASIONS 

This  chapter  on  Interesting  Historical  Events  would  be  far  from  being 
complete  if  no  account  was  presented  of  the  various  grasshopper  invasions  of 
the  county.  Their  first  appearance  in  great  numbers  was  about  the  middle  of 
June,  1867,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  prairie  settlements  had  begun  to 
form.  They  did  considerable  damage  especially  to  the  settlers  along  the  western 
side  of  the  county. 

The  invasion  of  1873  caused  ten  times  more  distress,  sorrow  and  financial 
loss  than  all  the  other  invasions  combined.  It  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  distressing  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  county.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  was  affected  by  the  scourge  which  at  that  time  amounted 
almost  to  a  calamity.  It  drove  many  people  from  the  county  and  made  many 
more  who  remained  too  poor  to  get  away.  Money  was  scarce  and  exceedingly 
hard  to  get  before  the  myriads  of  pests  came,  owing  to  the  general  financial 
depression  experienced  throughout  the  whole  country.  Even  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  hoppers  did  not  visit,  the  people  realized  that  it  was  one  of 
the  years  of  the  hard  times  period.  The  farmers  by  practicing  a  little  more 
economy  than  usual  could  have  managed  to  support  their  families  during  that 
period  without  being  much  distressed,  had  not  those  flying  torments  of  the 
sandy  plains  of  the  southwest  come  to  make  the  situation  more  deplorable. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1873  the  crops  gave  evidence  of 
furnishing  a  good  yield  at  maturity,  as  the  season  had  been  quite  favorable  to 
their  growth.  Along  about  the  middle  of  June  hot.  dry  winds  from  the  south- 
west continued  for  several  days,  then  changing  came  from  the  northwest.  Soon 
it  was  discovered  that  the  air  at  quite  a  distance  above  the  earth  was  filled  with 
grasshoppers  apparently  flying  towards  the  southeast.  Millions  of  them  passed 
over.  At  times  they  were  so  thick  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  much  darkened. 
People  stood  in  groups  with  up-turned  faces  looking  towards  the  sun,  where  the 
flying  invaders  could  most  easily  be  seen.  At  first  it  was  thought  by  many  that 
what  was  seen  in  the  air  was  some  kind  of  fibrous  matter  that  had  become  detached 
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from  vegetation  growing  far  away.  But  when  occasionally  some  of  these  flying 
objects  dropped  upon  the  ground  that  idea  was  forced  to  be  changed.  Finally 
they  began  dropping  rapidly.  As  they  struck  the  roofs  of  buildings  it 
sounded  much  like  the  falling  of  large  hailstones.  They  were  of  a  variety  quite 
different  from  our  native  grasshoppers.  They  were  much  larger,  more  plump, 
greener  in  color  and  could  fly  continuously  like  a  bird.  Besides  this  they  had 
mouths  that  seemed  to  work  in  four  directions — up  and  down  and  in  and  out 
sidewise.  By  this  double-action  sucking  process  they  could  destroy  an  oat 
field  in  a  short  time,  where  they  settled  in  great  numbers.  There  was  such  an 
abundance  of  other  green  forage  for  them  to  feast  upon  during  the  summer 
and  fall  that  they  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  suck  the  juice  from  all  the  stand- 
ing grain  in  the  county,  though  they  more  or  less  damaged  the  crops  on  every 
farm.  In  some  portions  of  the  county  the  damage  was  very  small,  but  in  other 
parts  entire  fields  were  completely  ruined.  The  upper  Black  Cat  country  had  an 
especial  attraction  for  them  that  fall.  There  they  destroyed  numerous  crops 
entirely.  John  Reed  was  living  then  where  Stephen  Tjaden  now  lives  on  section 
ten  north  of  the  creek.  On  his  way  to  church  and  Sunday  school  on  the  south 
side  one  Sunday  he  passed  in  sight  of  his  ten-acre  wheat  field,  remarking  to  his 
family  that  it  would  be  ready  to  be  reaped  in  a  few  days.  On  his  return  in  two 
of  three  hours  he  was  astonished  and  disheartened  on  observing  that  his  crop 
was  totally  ruined  by  the  invading  pests.  His  neighbors  soon  experienced  the 
same  misfortune.  The  gardens  and  corn  fields  in  some  localities  were  injured, 
some  slightly  and  some  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  some  places  the  oat  fields 
were  left  undisturbed  where  the  corn  and  wheat  were  destroyed.  In  other 
places  the  oats  seemed  to  have  had  more  of  an  attraction  for  the  hoppers  than 
any  other  kind  of  grain  in  the  vicinity.  These  destructive  pests  were  of  the 
locust  type,  and  when  they  covered  a  field  it  went  down  in  a  very  short  time 
While  here  that  year  they  deposited  millions  of  eggs  in  the  ground.  They  had 
a  special  fondness  for  hard  soil  in  which  to  make  their  deposits.  They  would 
bore  down  in  the  hardest  roads  for  the  purpose  and  fairly  cover  them  with  their 
egg  holes.  Each  of  these  breeding  places  contained  a  sack,  about  two  inches 
long,  made  of  fuzzy  material  and  having  the  appearance  of  felt.  More  than 
one  hundred  eggs  have  been  found  in  a  single  nest.  Most  people  were  not  very 
much  concerned  about  the  innumerable  number  of  these  deposits  that  had  been 
made,  for  they  were  sure  the  coming  winter  would  completely  destroy  the  life 
of  every  egg.  They  assumed  to  be  wise  philosophers.  They  couldn't  be  mis- 
taken about  that  theory.  In  fact  they  welcomed  the  approach  of  winter,  so  that 
the  work  of  the  grasshopper  extermination  could  begin.  Nothing  could  be  more 
sure  to  them  than  that  the  invaders  from  the  sandy  plains  were  so  tender  that  a 
good  freezing  would  put  an  end  to  the  scourge.  A  few  experimented  during 
the  winter  by  thawing  out  frozen  clods  containing  the  deposit  nests.  They 
plainly  saw  that  the  freezing  bad  not  destroyed  the  eggs  and  knew  what  to 
expect  when  warm  weather  came.  The  great  majority  of  the  people,  however, 
believed  that  there  would  be  no  hoppers  in  the  spring.  With  this  assurance  the 
farmers  went  to  work  with  renewed  energy  preparing  for  the  next  year's  crop 
to  make  up  for  what  they  had  lost. 

The  spring  of  1874  finally  came,  and  after  the  deep  snow  had  melted  away 
the  small  grain  was  sown  and  covered  with  more  than  usual  care.    Then  it  was 
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soon  discovered  that  the  hoppers  were  hatching  out  all  over  the  county  by  mil- 
lions and  coming  out  of  their  breeding  places.  In  a  few  days  it  became  evident 
that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  when  all  learned  of  the  fact  that  these  young  hoppers 
were  taking  the  wheat  and  oats  as  fast  as  the  blades  appeared  above  ground. 
They  worked  without  respect  to  persons  for  they  served  all  alike,  eating  up 
everything  that  was  attempted  to  be  raised  and  everything  that  was  of  native 
growth  that  was  green  and  tender.  Oats,  wheat,  barley,  corn  and  garden  vege- 
tables all  were  destroyed  completely.  Moreover,  the  leaves  from  the  willow 
hedges  were  stripped  off  and  the  branches  left  as  barren  as  if  it  had  been  mid- 
winter instead  of  the  hot-weather  months.  The  pests  made  a  clean  sweep,  even 
to  injuring  the  prairie  grass  excepting  the  blue  joint  which  for  some  reason 
they  appeared  to  pass  by  without  molesting.  The  burdocks,  furthermore,  were 
unfortunately  not  disturbed,  but  Pete  Hegarty's  tobacco  plants  helped  to  whet 
the  appetites  of  the  hoppers  and  were  destroyed.  The  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
had  not  even  seen  a  blade  of  grass  from  the  grain  they  had  sown  had  good  rea- 
sons for  feeling  discouraged,  for  the  destruction  was  complete  and  universal. 
The  situation  was  bad  enough  the  year  before,  but  on  the  whole  probably  not 
one-tenth  as  bad  as  it  was  in  1874.  Hard  times  set  in  and  continued  to  increase 
in  their  severity  for  a  couple  of  years.  Crops  were  gone  again,  debts  were  owed 
by  many  for  that  year's  seed,  no  provisions  were  in  sight  for  the  family  or  grain 
for  the  stock  during  the  year,  and  no  resources  upon  which  to  draw  to  meet 
the  obligations  which  surely  would  have  to  be  made. 

The  people  were  sorely  distressed  and  in  want  of  support  from  outside 
sources.  So  were  those  in  many  of  the  counties  to  the  west  and  southwest  of 
us.  A  state  committee  was  appointed  to  manage  the  solicitation  of  funds,  coal, 
clothing  and  provisions  for  the  needy  in  those  counties.  Various  meetings  were 
held  at  Algona  to  consider  the  local  situation.  Dr.  H.  C.  McCoy  and  D.  H. 
Hutchins  became  active  in  soliciting  and  distributing  the  supplies  as  members 
of  the  relief  committee.  The  latter  visited  his  old  home  in  Clayton  county  and 
interested  Governor  Larrabee  and  others  in  the  welfare  of  our  citizens.  Fifteen 
persons  were  designated  in  that  county  by  members  of  the  state  committee  to 
solicit  aid  for  Kossuth  county  alone.  Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  bedding,  pro- 
visions and  money  were  asked  for  and  received.  Many  in  this  way  were  helped 
to  assistance  that  was  badly  needed.  Some  families  that  had  been  quite  well- 
to-do  were  forced  to  accept  the  aid  procured  through  the  relief  committees. 

There  was  one  product,  however,  that  all  farmers  had  in  abundance  to  sell 
or  trade  for  anything  that  could  be  used  by  the  family.  That  product  was  a 
rare  kind  of  eggs,  rare  because  no  eggs  had  ever  been  on  the  market  before  with 
yolks  of  crimson  color.  They  had  to  be  eaten,  but  always  with  feelings  of  regret. 
They  were  not  very  salable,  but  could  be  exchanged  for  something  of  small 
value.  It  was  a  hard  task  for  some  town  people  to  masticate  them,  but  they 
did  so  because  it  was  either  that  or  nothing.  The  hens  fattened  on  grasshop- 
pers as  they  bad  never  done  on  any  other  food.  They  soon  learned  the  habits 
of  the  hoppers  and  got  their  till  with  no  exertion.  About  an  hour  before  sun- 
down these  hoppers  would  begin  jumping  upon  the  west  side  of  the  buildings  and 
remain  there  over  night  if  not  disturbed.  If  the  buildings  stood  north  and  south 
the  hoppers  would  cover  the  entire  west  surface,  roof  and  all.  But  they  never 
went  over  the  ridge  board  to  the  east  side.    As  soon  as  they  became  settled 
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the  hens  would  walk  along  the  bottom  and  pick  off  the  lower  ones  with  ease 
and  evident  satisfaction. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  the  growing  crops  from 
being  totally  destroyed  were  many.  Long  ropes,  to  which  rags  but  few  inches 
apart  were  fastened,  were  dragged  over  the  grain  to  frighten  the  hoppers  and 
keep  them  on  the  move;  deep  furrows  were  plowed  around  the  crops  and  then 
partly  filled  with  hay  which  was  set  on  fire  after  the  hoppers  had  settled  upon 
it;  tar  was  smeared  over  long  strips  of  wide  sheet  iron  and  then  shoveled  off 
and  burned  after  it  had  been  stuck  full  of  the  little  torments,  and  these  long 
tarred  sheets  were  sometimes  dragged  over  the  fields  by  a  horse  attached  to 
each  end.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  all  these  contrivances  combined  did  the  least 
particle  of  good,  for  no  matter  how  many  of  the  little  destroyers  were  killed  their 
loss  did  not  seem  to  lessen  the  number.  If  a  thousand  times  the  number  had 
been  exterminated  the  crops  would  have  been  eaten  up  just  the  same.  D.  H. 
Hutchins  during  a  later  scourge  patented  a  destroying  machine  known  as  the 
"hopper  dozer."  It  was  a  contrivance  on  wheels  which  the  team  pushed  ahead 
of  it  through  the  grain.  In  front  was  a  long  flat  box  covered  with  open  slats 
in  such  a  way  that  the  hoppers  in  jumping  up  against  them  would  fall  through 
into  the  box  where  they  could  easily  be  destroyed.  The  machine  was  too  un- 
wieldy to  be  pushed  over  the  plowed  ground  rapidly  enough  to  prove  any  great 
benefit.  Many  still  remember  how  Mr.  Hutchins'  mules  struggled  to  push  it 
along,  and  how  awkward  they  were  when  turning  it  around. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  that  were  brought  on  by  the  grasshopper 
invasion,  more  women  appeared  on  the  streets  in  silk  dresses,  oh  Saturdays  dur- 
ing that  period,  than  have  ever  been  noticed  since  that  time.  As  strange  as 
this  may  seem  to  some,  there  was  a  forced  reason  for  this  singular  display  of 
silk  gowns  during  those  distressing  days.  The  women  had  worn  their  calico 
dresses  to  shreds  and  were  too  poor  to  buy  new  ones.  Each,  however,  had 
an  old  silk  dress  of  which  she  had  become  possessed  in  by-gone  days,  perhaps 
a  part  of  her  wedding  attire,  which  she  had  laid  away  as  a  relic  of  the  past. 
It  was  dug  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  and  brought  forth  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  go-to-town  dress.  Those  seen  on  the  streets  were  of  a  great 
variety  of  old  styles,  but  all  presenting  the  folding  creases  in  them.  Flounces, 
tucks,  frills,  yokes,  pleats,  ruffles,  shirred  skirts,  big  sleeves,  tight  sleeves,  long 
sleeves,  short  sleeves,  full  skirts,  scant  skirts,  pointed  waists,  low  necks,  high 
necks,  square  necks  and  no  necks — all  were  in  evidence  when  the  grasshopper 
eggs  came  to  town  as  the  only  trading  property  that  could  be  found. 

In  this  vicinity  these  grasshopper  or  locust  invaders  went  no  further  east 
than  Hancock  county.  Mason  City  people,  at  least  many  of  them,  refused  to 
believe  that  any  species  of  the  grasshopper  family  could  fly  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  without  lighting.  In  other  words  they  believed  the  reports  were  ex- 
aggerated. Some  of  them  found  out  their  mistake,  when  they  came  over  to 
Hancock  county  and  saw  the  barrels  of  tar  unloaded  at  the  depot  and  the  rolls 
of  sheet  iron  on  hand,  and  heard  their  own  friends  tell  about  the  destruction. 
When  the  pests  had  done  all  the  damage  they  could  do  around  here  they  went 
north  into  Minnesota,  but  returned  in  a  few  days  as  if  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
field  of  their  conquest.  Shortly  after  they  arose  as  though  by  command  of 
some  recognized  authority  and  started  southeast.    The  papers  reported  that 
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the  last  seen  of  them  was  when  they  were  flying  over  eastern  Georgia  on  their  way 
apparently  over  the  ocean. 

Grasshoppers  have  invaded  the  county  a  couple  of  times  since  then  but  in 
no  such  numbers,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  as  were  here,  in  1873-4.  In  1876, 
they  came  too  late  to  do  serious  damage,  but  they  were  here  in  time  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  their  little  felt  sacks.  The  young  ones  hatched  out  in  the  spring, 
but  the  cold,  damp  weather  rendered  them  too  inactive  to  do  much  harm.  They 
were  numerous  enough,  however,  so  that  C.  B.  Hutchins  in  a  short  time  cap- 
tured a  barrel  of  them  for  Governor  Larrabee,  who  wanted  to  render  them  as 
an  experiment  to  see  if  the  product  would  prove  to  be  of  any  benefit.  His  experi- 
ment proved  a  failure  after  the  barrel  of  captives  had  been  received  by  him.  Mr. 
Hutchins  tells  as  follows  how  he  managed  to  capture  so  many  before  the  tens 
of  millions  took  their  flight  during  the  first  week  in  July  : 

"Along  about  sundown  the  hoppers  would  climb  up  the  grain  stalks  and  roost 
as  near  the  head  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get.  I  took  four  sticks,  nailing 
them  together,  making  a  frame  about  eight  feet  long  by  two  feet  high,  to  which  I 
nailed  cotton  cloth,  making  a  large  sack  with  the  frame  for  the  opening.  I 
hitched  a  horse  to  each  end  of  the  frame,  and  my  man  rode  one  horse  and  I  the 
other  and  we  trotted  them  through  the  standing  grain.  The  motion  caused 
the  stalks  of  grain  to  bend  backward  throwing  the  hoppers  into  the  sack  and  in  a 
very  short  time  we  had  a  barrel  of  hoppers.  We  had  to  make  several  hauls  for 
the  barrel  full  but  I  do  not  think  it  took  over  a  minute  to  catch  half  a  bushel  of 
them." 

In  191 1  the  county  was  again  invaded  by  the  flying  pests.  Their  appearance 
high  up  in  the  air  towards  the  sun  reminded  one  of  similar  scenes  in  1873  and 
1874,  but  those  seen  on  the  ground  or  in  the  fields  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
form,  color,  size  or  destructive  tendencies  of  the  first  invaders.  They  ap- 
peared more  like  the  native  hoppers,  but  where  so  many  came  from  is  not  known 
to  a  certainty.  While  it  is  true  that  they  damaged  the  fields  of  small  grain 
so  that  the  yield  was  very  light  and  the  quality  poor,  it  is  also  true  that  they 
worked  months  to  render  the  crops  in  this  condition.  There  were  enough  of  them 
on  certain  fields  to  have  completely  destroyed  the  crops  in  a  few  days  if  they  had 
worked  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  greediness  that  those  did  in  1874. 

While  the  grasshopper  scourges  devastated  the  county  and  left  the  citizens 
in  financial  distress,  they  were  after  all  blessings  in  disguise.  That  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  1873  invasion.  Prior  to  that  time  farmers  depended  almost 
wholly  upon  their  scanty  crops  to  meet  their  obligations  in  maintaining  their 
families.  There  were  but  few  cows  and  they  were  mostly  of  a  scrubby  order. 
Rut  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  making  butter  for  the  market  and  less  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  the  grading  up  of  herds.  Immediately  following  that 
particular  scourge  there  was  a  right-about-face  in  the  methods  of  farming. 
More  became  interested  in  cheese  factories,  butter  making  and  in  selling  cream. 
More  cows  were  kept,  herds  were  improved  in  quality  and  other  farm  animals 
increased  and  were  better  cared  for.  In  a  few  years  a  marked  change  through- 
out the  county  was  noticeable.  That  change  was  a  fortunate  one.  From  that 
time  on  the  farmers  annually  had  something  to  sell  besides  wheat,  oats  and 
corn  to  raise  money  to  meet  their  necessary  expenses.  Moreover  they  soon 
had  fat  bank  accounts  which  they  never  had  before. 
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DESTRUCTIVE  CYCLONE  IN  1894 

The  cyclone  that  passed  through  the  county  from  east  to  west  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  21,  1894,  was  the  only  storm  of  the  kind  ever  known  to  have 
visited  this  immediate  section  of  the  state.  Those  who  lived  along  the  line 
where  it  swept  through  with  terrific  force,  or  those  who  witnessed  the  many 
scenes  of  desolation  during  the  week  following  this  memorable  event  learned 
what  the  word  cyclone  means.  The  loss  of  property  was  great  but  the  own- 
ers, who  escaped  with  their  lives,  no  doubt  have  long  before  this  recovered 
from  their  financial  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  disaster.  The  loss  of  life, 
however,  can  never  be  recompensed. 

This  electrical  "twister"  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  region  of  LeMars 
and  to  have  exhausted  its  force  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  LeRoy,  Minnesota, 
after  making  a  sweep  of  over  two  hundred  miles.  It  entered  the  county  at  A. 
H.  Bixby's  on  the  southwest  corner  of  section  30,  in  Lotts  Creek  township.  Go- 
ing eastward  it  passed  through  sections  29,  28  and  27,  then  it  turned  north  a  little 
leaving  the  township  after  passing  through  sections  23  and  24.  Entering  Union 
between  sections  19  and  30,  it  next  went  one  mile  east  through  section  29,  then 
on  a  line  a  little  north,  passed  through  sections  21,  22,  23,  and  24  where  it  crossed 
the  river  and  left  the  township.  Coming  into  Plum  Creek,  on  section  19,  it 
kept  eastward  for  a  couple  of  miles  and  then  going  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
went  through  sections  16,  11  and  12.  It  crossed  the  line  and  entered  into  Wesley 
at  the  northwest  corner,  on  section  6,  then  it  went  eastward  for  about  three 
miles  near  the  boundary  line  between  Wesley  and  Buffalo.  Next  it  crossed  over 
into  the  latter  township  where  it  went  through  sections  33,  34  and  35.  At  this 
point  it  turned  nearly  north  and  after  passing  in  that  direction  for  a  couple  of 
miies  left  the  county  on  the  east  line  of  section  24,  Buffalo  township.  Clipping 
the  northwest  corner  of  Hancock  county  it  proceeded  through  Winnebago  and 
Worth  counties  and  then  crossed  to  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  Mitchell 
county.  The  little  town  of  Le  Roy,  a  few  miles  beyond  this  point  in  Minnesota, 
was  the  last  place  to  suffer  damage  or  loss  of  life  from  the  effects  of  the 
cyclone.  This  town  also  was  the  only  one  through  which  the  storm  center 
passed  on  the  entire  route  of  destruction. 

This  storm  occurred  during  the  week  of  the  fair,  and  on  an  evening  when  the 
Call  opera  house  had  a  large  audience  to  hear  and  sec  the  drama  that  was 
being  presented.  Suddenly  there  came  the  startling  report  that  the  storm  had 
killed  several  }>eople  and  that  scores  of  homes  had  been  swept  from  the  earth. 
The  next  morning  the  roads  leading  to  the  scenes  of  death  and  destruction 
were  lined  with  teams  conveying  those  who  were  anxious  to  become  informed 
in  regard  to  all  that  had  happened  on  the  evening  before. 

The  storm  before  reaching  the  western  line  of  Lotts  Creek  had  come  through 
Palo  Alto  doing  considerable  damage  but  causing  no  loss  of  life.  It  began  its 
destructive  work  at  Bixby's  by  smashing  his  barn  and  windmill.  Then  on  its 
course  eastward  through  Lotts  Creek  it  demolished  John  Ero's  barn,  twisted  the 
McDonald  barn,  moved  the  neighboring  schoolhouse,  pulverized  Alex  Gove's 
barn,  moved  Fred  Voigt's  house  several  rods  and  blew  his  barn  to  pieces. 
Buildings  were  smashed  on  the  farms  of  Liddy,  Higgins,  and  Gockley  and  those 
on  the  old  Ben  Clark  farm  were  also  swept  away.    All  the  windmills  in  the 
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vicinity  were  ruined.  As  the  storm  proceeded  eastward  it  seemed  to  increase 
in  violence  and  do  damage  of  a  much  more  serious  nature.  Robert  Stephenson 
was  the  lirst  in  the  county  to  receive  injuries  during  the  raging  storm  from  which 
death  resulted.  While  endeavoring  to  hold  the  door  from  being  blown  in,  the 
whole  house  and  all  his  other  buildings  were  smashed  and  scattered  by  the 
storm.  A  gash  on  the  back  of  his  head  caused  his  death  on  the  succeeding  day. 
The  top  of  the  Larson  house  was  blown  off  and  the  two  barns  on  the  Peter  J. 
Walker  place  reduced  to  a  wreck.  The  schoolhouse  in  that  neighborhood  after 
being  smashed  to  kindling  wood  was  scattered  for  miles  towards  the  east. 

The  Barrick  family  were  living  on  the  Durant  place,  and  here  too  were  the 
neighboring  Lee  family  at  the  moment  when  the  cyclone  struck  the  house  which 
had  in  it  fourteen  persons  huddled  together  in  their  fear.  In  an  instant  every 
building  on  the  premises  had  been  swept  from  the  earth  and  several  of  the  two 
families  badly  injured.  Mrs.  Barrick  became  paralyzed  when  knocked  down 
by  the  stove  and  her  husband  suffered  from  a  cut  he  had  received  on  the 
head.  Mrs.  Lee's  nose  had  been  split  by  a  flying  board  and  her  husband's  face 
had  been  terribly  lacerated  while  the  building  was  going  to  pieces.  Several  of 
the  children  and  the  hired  man  also  had  been  hurt.  The  injured  were  taken  to 
the  Kargleder  barn  for  shelter,  but  that  too  had  one  side  blown  out  as  the  storm 
passed  through.  At  this  place  the  iron  pump  and  tubing  had  been  lifted  from  the 
well  and  carried  for  some  distance.  A  letter  belonging  to  Carl  Barrick  was  blown 
from  his  house  when  it  went  to  pieces  and  carried  to  the  vicinity  of  Osage,  in 
Mitchell  county,  where  it  was  found  and  returned  to  him  a  few  weeks  later. 
Before  leaving  Lotts  Creek  the  storm  pulverized  the  barns  belonging  to  Kennedy 
and  Baglmair  and  swept  every  building  clean  from  the  Fred  Pompe  farm. 
Among  Fred's  papers  that  blew  away  when  his  house  was  smashed  was  a  tax 
receipt  which  later  was  found  over  in  Howard  county. 

Crossing  the  line  from  the  west  into  Union  township  the  storm  began  its 
wicked  work  by  wiping  the  Frink  schoolhouse  out  of  existence  in  crushing  it  like 
an  egg  shell.  It  picked  up  Christian  Dau's  barn  and  gave  it  a  new  location 
and  also  destroyed  his  cribs  and  windmill.  It  reached  the  Geo.  Boevers'  home 
just  as  the  parents  were  trying  to  get  the  children  into  the  cellar  for  protection. 
The  new  house  was  crushed,  killing  one  child  instantly  and  injuring  Mrs.  Boevers 
so  badly  that  she  died  shortly  after.  Another  child  was  also  hurt  when  the 
building  blew  away.  The  boards  from  the  wreck  were  scattered  for  many  rods 
southeastward  across  the  field.  The  barn  of  W.  F.  Jenkinson  was  lifted  up  and 
put  in  a  different  position  on  the  foundation.  Hay  stacks  and  grain  were  blown 
to  pieces  on  the  farms  of  A.  D.  Barr,  Herbert  Bailey,  Fletcher  Hofius.  J.  B. 
Hofius  and  C.  D.  Ward,  these  farms  being  in  range  with  the  south  edge  of  the 
storm  line. 

The  storm  center  struck  the  Schenck  premises  with  terrific  force,  brushing 
away  the  house  and  other  buildings  as  though  they  had  been  made  of  paper. 
Beneath  a  pile  of  boards,  several  rods  from  where  the  house  stood,  lay  Mrs. 
Myron  Schenck,  her  baby  and  Horace  Schenck,  who  had  lived  on  the  premises 
since  1856.  Myron  Schenck  was  not  in  the  house  at  the  time  it  went  to  pieces, 
but  was  hanging  to  a  lilac  bush  in  the  yard  to  keep  from  being  carried  away. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  the  barn  when  he  discovered  the  approaching  storm  and 
hastened  for  the  house  to  get  his  family  down  into  the  cellar.    Before  he  could 
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reach  the  house  the  wind  plunged  him  several  rods  into  the  lilac  bushes  where 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  until  he  could  arise  to  see  what  had  really  hap- 
pened. 

Mrs.  Schenck  and  the  child,  although  nearly  buried  amid  the  rubbish,  escaped 
with  slight  injuries,  but  Horace  Schenck  was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died 
shortly  after.  The  hundreds  of  spectators  to  the  scene  of  disaster,  during  the 
next  few  days,  were  surprised  to  see  how  little  the  many  rows  of  preserves  and 
canned  fruit,  setting  in  the  cellar,,  had  been  disturbed.  Even  the  open  cup- 
boards containing  them  had  not  been  moved.  The  schoolhousc  near  by  was 
completely  wrecked  and  the  boards  scattered  into  the  Joe  Thompson  timber 
for  a  long  distance.  The  building  was  a  strong  one  and  had  to  be  whirled 
around  several  times  before  it  went  to  pieces.  This  fact  became  evident  because 
the  marks  were  plainly  visible  where  one  corner  of  the  building  cut  a  quarter  circle 
on  the  ground  every  time  it  went  around. 

When  the  storm  reached  the  Joe  Thompson  place  it  found  the  family  in  the 
cellar,  but  it  preceeded  to  take  out  one  side  of  the  house,  rip  off  plaster  and  wall 
paper  from  every  room  and  did  not  leave  the  premises  until  it  had  completely 
ruined  the  barn  and  other  buildings.  Passing  on  east  it  cut  an  ugly  path  through 
the  beautiful  grove,  splitting  large  branches  from  the  oaks  and  elms  and  break- 
ing off  the  tops  from  some  of  the  finest  trees  to  be  found  in  the  county.  It  tore 
down  the  pioneer  Moore  house  on  the  Byson  farm,  sent  a  log  through  his  new 
wagon,  then  smashed  the  old  landmark  Stow  building  and  all  the  buildings 
at  Michael  Reibhoff's  except  the  house.  Then  on  it  went  eastward  in  its  fury, 
smashing  timber  and  making  destruction  of  almost  everything  that  stood  in 
its  way.  The  wide  swath  it  mowed  through  the  groves  on  its  passage  across  the 
river  was  marked,  not  only  by  the  straight  opening  it  made,  but  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  timber  which  lay  broken  and  tangled  along 
the  way. 

Plum  Creek  township  came  in  for  its  full  share  of  the  destructive  work. 
On  the  Dan  Rice  farm  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  house  was  blown  off  and 
all  the  other  buildings  ruined.  The  force  of  the  storm  at  this  point  was  so 
violent  that  trees  one  foot  in  diameter  were  broken  off  and  the  tops  and  heavy 
lower  branches  of  majestic  oaks  were  detached  and  piled  upon  the  ground  in  great 
confusion.  The  grove  was  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  never  has  had 
the  same  attractive  appearance  that  it  had  before  that  disastrous  event  oc- 
curred. The  storm  proceeding  eastward  moved  the  barn  of  P.  T.  Ferguson  on 
its  foundation,  and  then  visited  the  M.  W.  Ferguson  farm  where  everything 
except  the  willow  hedge  was  completely  swept  from  the  premises.  At  this 
point  the  storm  was  terrific.  One  of  the  horses  was  lifted  into  the  air  and 
carried  for  nearly  a  half  mile  before  being  dropped  in  the  corn  field.  When  the 
house  was  demolished  Mr.  Ferguson,  wife  and  baby  were  blown  with  the  storm 
through  the  willows,  a  distance  of  fully  twenty  rods.  He  clung  to  his  wife, 
but  the  baby  became  separated  from  them  and  was  found  on  a  portion  of  the 
roof  crying  when  the  storm  had  passed  over.  George  Holman's  buildings,  a 
little  east  of  this  place,  were  brushed  away,  leaving  but  little  to  show  how  the 
premises  appeared  an  hour  before.  When  the  roof  went  off  he  and  his  family 
made  their  escape  over  the  walls,  but  one  of  the  children  was  killed  before  the 
fury  of  the  storm  had  left  them.    South  of  this  place,  Mrs.  Peter  Larson  had 
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her  skull  fractured  by  being  hit  with  flying  boards.  Nearby  a  portion  of  the 
roof  of  Patrick  Kain's  house  flew  off,  the  barn  was  damaged  and  his  wind- 
mill, tower  and  all  smashed. 

The  scene  of  the  wreck  on  the  old  William  Ward  farm,  in  Wesley  town- 
ship, was  one  of  great  destruction.  The  remaining  trees  of  the  grove  and  the 
position  in  which  the  broken  trees  and  lumber  lay,  showed  that  the  cyclone  at 
that  point  was  twisting  and  whirling  with  terrific  force.  The  house  and  all 
other  buildings  were  smashed  and  their  material  scattered  for  miles.  The 
storm  center  must  have  struck  where  the  buildings  were  standing.  The  family 
of  J.  F.  Myers,  who  were  living  in  the  house  at  the  time,  escaped  with  but 
little  injuries.  At  a  near  neighbor's,  Mrs.  Fred  French  was  holding  one  of 
her  children  and  Miss  Etta  Welsh  the  other,  when  the  storm  struck  the  build- 
ings and  brushed  them  all  away.  The  children  were  forced  from  their  arms 
and  were  found  dead  several  rods  from  the  place  where  the  house  had  stood. 
Another  neighbor,  Mr.  Birdsell,  was  badly  hurt  when  the  storm  demolished  his 
buildings.  The  cyclone  cut  a  freak  when  it  simply  lifted  W.  P.  Giddings'  house 
and  laid  it  on  its  side  in  an  orderly  manner,  damaging  it  but  a  very  little.  This 
building  lay  in  that  position  for  some  time  after  the  storm  and  was  visited  by 
many  people  in  their  curiosity. 

On  the  old  Sam  Colburn  farm,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township, 
lived  C.  D.  Dingman  and  family.  His  brother,  Jacob,  from  Fort  Dodge,  was  there 
visiting  at  the  time  when  the  home  was  torn  to  shreds  and  scattered.  This 
visiting  brother  was  lifted  into  the  air  and  then  dropped  upon  his  head  with 
such  force  that  he  died  instantly.  The  dent  in  the  ground  where  his  head 
struck  was  visible  for  some  time  after,  a  stove'  door  being  kept  over  it  to  pre- 
vent its  obliteration.  Matt  Hanson's  house  and  that  of  Paul  Nelson's,  in  the  same 
vicinity,  were  brushed  ■  away  along  with  their  other  buildings.  On  the  north 
line  of  the  township  the  Hill  house  was  turned  over  on  its  side,  and  Andrew 
Cosgrove's  barn,  along  with  those  of  his  neighbors',  went  into  splinters  and 
blew  away. 

Buffalo  township  was  not  on  the  program  to  be  slighted  by  the  visit  of 
that  notable  storm.  After  seriously  damaging  Wesley  township  property  the 
whirling  cyclone  entered  Buffalo  and  swept  away  the  buildings  on  the  Martin 
Larkin  and  Otto  Britton  farms,  and  in  wrecking  Albert  Rockow's  house  killed 
a  two-year  old  child  by  driving  a  splinter  through  its  head.  Nearby  the  school- 
house,  like  many  others,  was  reduced  to  kindling  wood  and  scattered  over  the 
prairie.  Joseph  Flwell's  barn  went  down  burying  nine  horses  in  the  debris, 
but  none  were  killed.  Joining  him  on  the  east  was  the  home  of  William 
Schwcppc  on  section  24.  He  and  two  of  his  children  lost  their  lives  when  the 
house  went  down  in  a  wreck.  His  wife  also  was  badly  injured  by  the  falling 
timbers.  Gaus  Edcns.  in  that  neighborhood,  not  only  lost  his  buildings  but  a 
child  also  when  the  house  went  down  in  a  collapse.  Across  the  line,  in  Han- 
cock county,  John  Bingham's  house  was  blown  down  and  then  consumed  by  the 
fire. 

While  the  cyclone  was  passing  through  the  county  another  formed  a  few 
miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  Wesley  which  was  supposed  to  have  joined 
the  other  before  the  destructive  work  was  ended.  This  second  whirling  monster 
in  going  northeastward,  smashed  Moses  Castlers  house  and  carried  him  and 
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his  wife  a  distance  of  thirty  rods,  landing  them  in  a  willow  hedge  with  all  their 
clothing  torn  from  their  bodies.  They  were  each  over  seventy  years  of  age 
when  they  met  with  this  cruel  treatment.  Both  were  seriously  injured  and  he 
died  as  a  result,  a  few  days  later.  Their  neighbor,  Thomas  Tweed,  when  the 
house  went  down,  had  several  ribs  broken,  his  wife,  both  arms  broken,  and  his 
aged  mother  and  two  of  his  children  were  killed.  Eighty  rods  east,  A.  J. 
Tweed's  house  was  carried  across  the  road  and  then  smashed.  His  wife's  arms 
were  broken  and  his  two  children  so  badly  hurt  that  one  of  them  died  soon 
after  this  terrible  experience. 

That  such  a  destructive  cyclone  ever  passed  through  this  county  seems  now 
like  a  dream.  It  was  the  unusual,  the  unexpected  and  withal  the  unwelcomed. 
Where  houses  were  demolished,  groves  destroyed  and  life  extinguished  as  the 
result  of  the  storm,  much  remained  for  many  years  to  bear  evidence  of  what 
happened  September  21,  1894.  Even  today  in  some  places  the  swath  the  storm 
mowed  through  the  native  groves  can  be  traced  by  close  observation.  While 
our  citizens  are  fortunate  that  only  one  such  disastrous  storm  has  visited  this 
section  of  the  country,  that  they  may  still  be  more  fortunate  in  not  experiencing 
a  repetition  of  that  disaster  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all. 

A  STRING  OF  FIRST  EVENTS 

The  first  settlers  in  the  county  were  Asa  C.  Call  and  his  brother,  Ambrose 
A.  Call,  who  arrived  July  9,  1854,  and  slept  that  night  in  the  grove,  near  the 
present  farm  residence  of  D.  W.  King,  in  Irvington  township. 

Asa  C.  Call  and  Ambrose  A.  Call  were  the  first  to  make  claims  to  land  of 
any  who  came  to  settle.  These  claims  were  made  during  the  last  week  in  July, 
1854.    They  included  the  Algona  town  site  and  much  of  the  timber  near  by. 

In  the  absence  of  Asa  C.  Call,  Ambrose  A.  Call  with  the  help  of  one,  W.  T. 
Smith,  erected  the  first  log  cabin,  during  the  first  week  in  August,  1854.  It 
stood  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  present  Chubb  farm  residence  in  Cresco. 

The  first  death  occurred  in  this  cabin,  September  26,  1854.  Father  Mahuren, 
a  minister  of  the  Christian  denomination,  who  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  came  to  the  cabin  in  very  poor  health,  and  after  lingering  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  died.  Malachi  Clark  made  his  coffin  with  puncheons  which  he  split 
from  basswood  logs.   The  grave  was  not  far  from  the  cabin. 

The  first  elk  killed  by  any  settler  was  shot  on  November  27,  1854,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  center  of  what  is  now  Cresco  township.  This  noble 
monarch  of  the  forest  went  down,  pierced  by  a  ball  discharged  from  W.  H. 
Ingham's  rifle,  at  the  close  of  an  exciting  chase.  D.  E.  Stine,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  was 
the  other  member  of  the  hunting  party.  They  discovered  a  herd  of  about  a 
dozen  elk  in  the  morning,  west  of  where  the  old  Jones  home  is  situated  in 
Riverdale,  and  by  wounding  one  of  them  caused  it  to  separate  from  the  others 
and  become  the  victim  of  the  chase. 

Xo  one  white  woman  was  the  first  to  tread  the  soil  of  Kossuth,  as  five  came 
at  the  same  time  on  August  27,  1854.  These  pioneer  women  were  Mrs.  Eliza 
Maxwell,  Mrs.  Rachel  Clark,  Elizabeth  Clark  (Hackman),  Mrs.  William  G. 
Clark  and  Mrs.  Samantha  Persons. 

The  first  township  to  receive  settlers,  as  now  organized,  was  Cresco  in  the 

fall  of  1854. 
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The  first  stack  of  hay  put  up  in  the  county  was  in  September,  1854.  The  work 
was  done  by  a  surveying  party  of  which  D.  A.  Haggard  was  a  member.  It 
was  built  on  a  spot  of  ground  about  one  mile  east  of  where  the  Collar  home  is 
located  in  Ramsey  township. 

The  first  practicing  physician  to  locate  in  the  county  was  Robert  Coglcy,  who 
lived  south  of  Algona  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Clarke  and  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Huntly  farm.  He  bought  the  claim  of  Levi  Maxwell  in 
the  spring  of  1855. 

The  first  religious  services  conducted  in  the  county  were  in  the  J.  W. 
Moore  log  cabin,  the  second  built  in  Algona.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1855.  The 
minister  was  Elder  Marks,  an  eccentric  preacher  from  Polk  City.  The  only 
ones  now  living  in  the  county  who  were  present  at  the  services  are  Lewis  H. 
Smith  and  Ed.  Blackford. 

The  first  mortgage  on  record  given  by  a  resident  of  the  county  was  made 
by  Asa  C.  Call.  August  27,  1855,  to  secure  the  payment  for  the  sawmill  he  had 
purchased  of  Morrison  and  Drakes  of  Sturgis,  Michigan.  This  debt  was  satis- 
fied at  maturity  and  the  instrument  cancelled. 

August  2S,  1855  tne  twins,  James  and  Joseph  Crose,  were  born  a  short  dis- 
tance southwest  of  the  Mann  home  in  Irvington  township.  These  were  the  first 
births  that  occurred  after  the  first  settlements  began. 

August,  1855,  the  first  county  officers  were  elected.  They  were  Asa  C.  Call, 
county  judge;  Robert  Cogley,  clerk;  J.  W.  Moore,  treasurer  and  recorder;  and 
Lewis  H.  Smith,  surveyor. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1855.  the  first  formal  meeting  of  any  kind  was  held. 
It  occurred  at  the  J.  W.  Moore  cabin  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  claim 
protection  club.  Those  chosen  to  officer  the  club  were  Robert  Cogley,  president, 
and  Corydon  Craw,  secretary. 

The  first  person  to  sell  any  commodities  to  the  settlers  was  a  strange  being 
known  as  Charles  Easton,  who  early  in  the  year  1855  from  his  cave  south  of 
Algona,  sold  small  quantities  of  powder  and  whiskey. 

The  first  local  law  passed  governing  the  acts  of  the  settlers  was  by  the 
county  judge  who,  at  his  April,  1856,  session  of  court,  declared  that  swine  should 
not  be  permitted  to  run  at  large  after  the  first  of  June  of  that  year.  The  voters 
at  the  polls  ratified  this  declaration. 

The  voters  at  the  April  election  in  1856,  chose  G.  \V.  Hand,  school  fund 
commissioner:  Eber  Stone,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  Francis  Brown,  coroner, 
it  being  the  first  time  that  anyone  in  the  county  had  been  elected  to  any  of  these 
positions. 

During  the  year  1856,  John  Heckart  came  to  the  county  and  settled  at  Algona. 
He  became  the  first  cabinet  maker  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  a  long  term  of 
years. 

The  first  general  stock  of  goods  kept  for  sale  belonged  to  Major  Williams 
of  Fort  Dodge.  These  necessaries  were  sent  here  during  the  Summer  of  1856, 
in  charge  of  William  Koons,  but  were  soon  placed  in  charge  of  Havens  F. 
Watson  who  became  the  only  merchant  for  several  years. 

The  first  division  of  the  county  into  townships  occurred  at  the  March.  1856, 
term  of  the  county  court.  The  territory  embraced  in  the  north  forty-one  miles 
of  the  county  was  called  Algona  township,  and  the  south  twelve,  Humboldt  town- 
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ship.   All  of  the  territory  of  this  last  named  division  is  now  in  Humboldt  county. 

When  Luther  Bullis  came  to  the  county  in  1856,  and  made  his  home  on 
what  is  now  the  east  quarter  of  the  D.  W.  King  farm,  he  brought  his  violin  along 
and  was  the  first  here  to  play  on  that  instrument. 

Joseph  VV.  Moore  was  the  first  postmaster  in  the  county,  having  received 
his  appointment  in  the  spring  of  1856.  The  office  was  kept  in  his  log  cabin  which 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  block  where  the  J.  R.  Jones  home  stands  in 
Algona. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1856,  George  Smith,  Kendall  Young  and  L.  L. 
Treat  started  the  first  mill.  It  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  west  of  the 
old  Irvington  village.    In  later  years  it  did  service  in  Algona. 

September  27,  1856,  the  first  town  plat  was  put  on  record.  This  was  of 
old  Irvington  which  was  being  boomed  to  capture  the  county  seat,  the  promoters 
being  George  Smith,  Kendall  Young,  and  L.  L.  Treat. 

The  first  blacksmithing  done  in  the  county  was  during  the  closing  months 
of  1856.  Jesse  Magvoir  opened  up  a  little  shop  in  Algona,  but  soon  sold  it 
to  Oliver  Benschoter.  At  Irvington,  W.  B.  Howard  also  had  his  shop  and  was 
doing  the  same  line  of  work. 

The  first  two  hotels  in  the  county  were  made  of  logs.  During  the  summer 
of  1856,  H.  A.  Henderson  built  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  then  kept  travelers  and 
boarders.  The  Kendall  Young  house  at  Irvington  at  that  time,  having  been 
put  up  during  the  previous  fall,  was  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  was  August  3,  1856,  that  A.  L.  Seeley  succeeded  in  killing  the  first  buffalo 
to  be  slain  by  any  resident  of  the  county.  He  and  W.  H.  Ingham  during  the 
day  had  enjoyed  an  exciting  chase  with  a  herd  of  forty-four  buffaloes  which  they 
chased  over  the  "Buffalo"  fork,  near  the  present  village  of  Titonka.  Previous 
to  their  killing  one  of  them,  their  shots  had  wounded  several  others. 

July  4,  1856,  was  celebrated  in  Cresco  township.  The  gathering  was  at  a 
spot  about  a  half-mile  southwest  of  the  Brown  cabin.  A  tall,  slender  oak  tree 
was  set  up  for  a  flag  pole,  and  on  it  floated  a  flag  Mrs.  Brown  had  made  by 
tearing  up  a  sheet  and  her  daughter  Jennie's  (Mrs.  Altwegg's)  red  dress  for 
stripes.  The  settlers  enjoyed  the  first  celebration  dinner  in  the  county.  The 
flag  pole  stood  there  for  many  years  before  it  was  removed.  Some  old  settlers 
who  were  here  at  the  time  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  this  same  day  a  cele- 
bration was  held  in  Algona.  Mrs.  Jane  Thompson  and  Miss  Emma  Heckart 
who  came  in  the  spring  of  1856  are  of  that  opinion,  and  narrate  events  to  justify 
their  conclusions.  Mrs.  Stacy  who  was  present  at  the  celebration  on  July  4, 
1857,  is  certain  that  from  what  was  said  at  the  time  that  no  celebration  in  Algona 
had  occurred  the  year  before.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lewis  H.  Smith,  who 
came  to  Algona,  July  4,  1855. 

The  first  professional  dentist  to  locate  was  Dr.  J.  R.  Armstrong,  whose  home 
was  at  Irvington  from  the  time  he  came  in  1857  till  his  death  in  191 1. 

The  first  burial  on  land  which  later  became  a  part  of  a  cemetery  was  that  of 
Michael  Fisher,  brother  of  Mrs.  John  Heckart,  who  was  laid  to  rest  in  what 
is  now  Riverview  cemetery,  Algona,  in  March,  1857.  Those  who  dug  the  grave 
did  so  keeping  an  eye  on  the  timber  close  by  for  fear  the  Indians  might  be 
watching  to  scalp  them,  as  this  was  soon  after  the  Spirit  Lake  massacre. 
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The  first  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  George  D.  Wheeler  April 
22,  1857,  when  he  pronounced  the  words  that  made  William  Moore  and  Sarah 
Wright  husband  and  wife.  The  officer  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  owned 
what  is  now  generally  called  the  old  Dodge  farm  just  below  Irvington.  The 
bride  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Wright,  an  early  settler  near  there  and  the  groom 
a  cabinet  maker  in  the  village. 

April  22,  1857,  the  county  court  issued  the  first  warrant  in  payment  for 
money.   It  was  given  to  Lewis  H.  Smith  for  services  in  locating  a  road. 

The  first  musical  instrument,  of  the  organ  form,  came  to  the  county  with 
Harriette  E.  Taylor  (Stacy)  on  her  arrival  July  25,  1857.  This  was  what  was 
called  a  melodeon,  and  was  used  frequently  in  Algona  on  public  occasion  in  those 
early  days.   It  is  still  in  existence  and  prized  as  a  rare  relic. 

The  first  paper  in  the  county  to  chronicle  the  local  events  was  one  edited  in 
manuscript  form  by  the  members  of  the  Algona  Reading  club  and  read  at  the 
regular  meetings.  It  was  called  The  Bee,  and  it  made  its  appearance  in  De- 
cember, 1857,  Miss  Harriette  E.  Taylor  being  chosen  its  first  editress.  The 
files  are  preserved  in  the  state  historical  building  at  Des  Moines. 

The  first  church  of  any  denomination  to  organize  in  the  county  was  the 
Presbyterian,  which  formed  in  1857,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  D.  S.  Mc- 
Comb,  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries.  Some  of  the  members  who  joined  lived 
at  Algona,  others  at  Irvington  and  still  others  on  the  Black  Cat  and  in  Cresco. 

The  first  church  choir  organized  and  singing  regularly  at  services  was  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1857,  when  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Gad  Gilbert,  George  P.  Taylor 
and  Miss  Harriette  E.  Taylor  furnished  the  music  for  services  which  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor. 

The  first  bricks  made  in  the  county  were  burned  by  James  Henderson  and 
Mike  Fox  during  the  summer  of  1857  in  a  kiln  which  was  situated  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Algona,  near  where  the  old  H.  W.  Walston  residence  stands. 

The  first  brick  house  was  made  from  these  bricks  for  James  Henderson  that 
year,  and  was  built  by  Richard  Smith,  brother  of  Lewis  H.  This  house  in  later 
years  was  the  home  of  the  Sever  Halverson  family. 

The  first  marriage  ceremony  conducted  by  a  minister  was  on  the  25th  day 
of  October,  1857,  when  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor  officiated  at  the  wedding  of 
Lewis  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Abbie  M.  Rist.  The  county  judge  or  justices  of  the 
peace  conducted  all  previous  marriage  ceremonies. 

The  first  schools  taught  in  the  county  were  in  session  during  the  summer 
of  1857.  In  the  new  unfinished  hall  at  Algona,  Miss  Flavia  Flemming  of  north- 
ern Humboldt  county  presided.  After  leaving  she  married  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Holmes,  and  when  last  heard  from  was  living  at  Elba,  Nebraska.  Miss 
Andalusia  Coglcy  taught  in  the  unfinished  hall  at  Irvington,  and  Miss  Mary 
Clark  (Mrs.  Steele-Hale)  in  the  cabin  home  of  Greshington  S.  Jones  in  what  is 
now  Riverdale  township.  This  cabin  later  housed  the  Fraser  family  for  many 
years. 

Lewis  H.  Smith  and  George  A.  Lowe,  under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  & 
Lowe,  were  the  first  established  real  estate  agents.  They  hung  out  their  sign 
in  1857,  and  entered  actively  into  that  line  of  work. 
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The  first  man  to  be  elected  sheriff  was  H.  F.  Watson,  who  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  at  the  April,  1857,  election  for  that  position. 

R.  C.  Shaw  at  the  April,  1857,  election  was  chosen  the  first  assessor.  He 
had  the  entire  county  for  his  field  of  operations. 

The  drainage  commissioner  was  an  officer  who  had  to  be  elected  in  the 
early  days  of  the  county.  The  first  to  be  chosen  for  that  position  was  J.  P. 
Sharp  in  April,  1857. 

The  first  and  only  forts  in  the  county  were  erected  in  the  spring  of  1857,  im- 
mediately following  the  Spirit  Lake  massacre.  One  enclosed  the  old  town  hall 
in  Algona  and  the  other  was  on  the  old  Irvington  town  site. 

The  first  county  fair  was  held  in  the  Algona  town  hall  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
while  much  of  the  fort  was  still  standing.  Only  a  very  few  eye-witnesses  of 
that  event  remain,  and  even  those  cannot  agree  as  to  what  actually  took  place. 

Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor  became  the  first  county  superintendent  as  the  result 
of  the  April,  1858,  election.  At  Iowa  City  on  September  22,  of  that  year  he 
attended  the  first  state  meeting  of  the  superintendents,  going  and  returning  with 
an  ox  team  which  he  had  hired  for  the  purpose. 

John  Hutchison,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  first  person  to  receive  his  nat- 
uralization papers.  The  county  judge,  October  7,  1859,  made  him  a  citizen  of 
the  government. 

The  credit  of  bringing  the  first  mower  and  reaper  to  the  county  is  equally 
divided  between  Michael  Reibhoff  and  Thomas  Robison,  both  of  whom  had 
machines  in  use  in  the  fall  of  1859,  the  former  having  a  McCormick  and  the 
latter  a  John  H.  Manny. 

The  first  auctioneering  was  done  about  the  time  when  Ransom  Parmenter 
disposed  of  his  household  goods  and  other  chattels  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
county.  Lewis  H.  Smith  conducting  the  public  sale  was  as  the  result  the  firs* 
auctioneer. 

Two  men  have  claimed  the  honor  of  starting  the  first  nursery.  About  the 
year  1859,  James  Eggers  set  out  a  stock  of  fruit  trees  on  his  claim  on  section 
19,  in  what  is  now  Plum  Creek  township,  and  there  developed  the  pioneer  nursery 
of  the  county.  Just  about  that  time  Charles  Magoon,  on  his  claim  in  section  10, 
in  Cresco  township,  planted  a  quantity  of  apple  seeds  from  which  the  sprouts 
soon  grew  into  a  little  nursery.  In  value  this  last  named  enterprise  did  not 
equal  the  one  projected  by  James  Eggers. 

The  first  threshing  in  the  county  was  done  for  W.  H.  Ingham  in  the  fall  of 
1859  on  his  home  farm,  now  the  Rice  property  in  Plum  Creek  township.  Sam 
Gilpin,  O.  B.  Willson  and  Horace  Haskins  of  Upper  Grove,  Hancock  county 
constituted  the  crew  that  ran  the  eight-horse-down-power  sweepstake  machine. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1859,  Lewis  H.  Smith  brought  to  the  county 
the  first  kerosene,  and  he  was  also  the  first  to  use  it  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Mrs.  Hezekiah  A.  Henderson  in  the  late  fall  of  1859,  made  the  first  wheat 
bread  from  grain  raised  in  the  county,  and  invited  in  her  friends  to  enjoy  the 
feast. 

Hon.  J.  E.  Blackford  was  the  first  man  in  the  county  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict in  the  legislature.   He  was  chosen  at  the  October,  1859,  election  and  served 
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in  the  lower  house  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  sessions  and  the  two  extra  ones, 
four  in  all. 

The  first  resident  to  hold  a  clerkship  in  the  legislature  was  Lewis  H.  Smith 
who  was  chosen  enrolling  clerk  of  the  eighth  General  Assembly. 

David  Shaw  of  the  Irvington  community  during  the  year  1859,  appeared  as 
the  first  skilled  basket  maker  who  put  his  wares  on  sale. 

The  first  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  county  was  Lewis  H.  Smith, 
who  in  May,  i860,  became  the  first  resident  lawyer  upon  the  order  of  Judge  A. 
W.  Hubbard  of  the  district  court.  His  signature  as  attorney  is  found  at  the 
end  of  numerous  petitions  and  other  court  files  of  that  period.  He  was  a  notary 
public,  however,  two  or  three  years  previous  to  this  date. 

The  "Kossuth  County  Press"  was  the  name  of  the  first  paper  regularly 
printed  and  published  in  the  county,  it  being  an  enterprise  promoted  by  Asa  C. 
Call  and  his  brother  Ambrose  A.  Call  in  the  fall  of  i860.  The  principal  object 
was  to  get  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  publishing  the  delinquent  tax  lists 
of  Kossuth  and  adjoining  counties,  which  had  no  newspapers  within  their 
boundaries.    It  had  an  existence  of  only  a  few  months. 

The  first  printer  in  the  county  was  John  W.  Summers,  who  came  up  from 
Des  Moines  in  the  fall  of  i860  to  take  control  of  the  mechanical  management 
of  the  Kossuth  County  Press.   He  did  so  rapidly  and  slovenly. 

The  first  new  country  school  house  built  from  taxes  regularly  levied  for 
that  purpose,  was  erected  during  the  year  i860  near  the  Schenck  farm  on 
section  twenty- four  in  Union  township.  It  is  now  used  as  a  granary  on  the 
farm  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Hofius. 

During  the  year  i860  Lewis  H.  Smith  bought  and  brought  to  the  county  the 
first  sewing  machine. 

The  first  board  of  supervisors  were  elected  at  the  polls  in  November,  i860, 
one  for  each  township.  They  were:  Ambrose  A.  Call,  Algona;  M.  C.  Lathrop. 
Cresco;  and  J.  R.  Armstrong,  Irvington. 

During  the  fall  of  1861  the  first  bridges  were  made  to  span  the  river.  The 
one  at  Irvington  was  built  by  Samuel  Reed,  and  the  one  west  of  Algona  by 
Orange  M inkier  and  James  Henderson. 

The  first  new  threshing  machine  owned  and  operated  in  the  county  by  resi- 
dents was  hauled  here  in  December,  1861,  from  Cedar  Falls  by  its  owners,  Samuel 
Reed  of  Irvington  and  James  Henderson  of  Algona.  It  was  an  eight-horse 
down-power,  belt,  Buffalo  Pitts  outfit. 

The  first  to  respond  to  Lincoln's  famous  call  for  500,000  more  troops,  fol- 
lowing the  federal  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  were  James  C.  Taylor  and  J.  C.  Heckart 
of  Algona  and  Elias  and  Charles  Kellogg  of  Cresco  early  in  the  month  of 
August,  186 1.  In  a  few  days  others  followed  their  example,  joining  the  Second 
Iowa*  cavalry. 

The  first  legitimate  paper  published  for  disseminating  news  was  the  Algona 
Pioneer  Press  which  issued  its  initial  number  August  3.  1861  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Ambrose  A.  Call.  John  and  Siss  Summers  being  the  typo- 
graphers. The  paper  passed  out  of  existence  before  the  war  closed.  The  files 
are  preserved  at  the  state  historical  building  at  Des  Moines. 

The  first  white  clover  seed  was  sown  in  the  county  by  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 
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Stacy  during  the  spring  of  1862.  About  a  teacupful  of  the  seed  was  sent  her 
from  the  east  by  friends  and  from  this  she  grew  a  small  crop. 

John  Reibhoff  was  the  first  soldier  from  this  county  to  lose  his  life  in  the 
army,  having  died  at  the  hospital  at  St.  Louis  January  3,  1862. 

The  funeral  of  John  Reibhoff  at  the  Schenck  school  house  February  9,  1862, 
conducted  by  Rev.  D.  S.  McComb,  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  missionary,  was  the 
first  funeral  of  a  deceased  soldier. 

The  first  body  returned  from  the  army  for  burial  was  James  C.  Taylor's, 
which  came  during  the  first  week  in  January,  1863. 

The  first  cheese  made  in  the  county  came  from  the  labor  of  D.  W.  King 
in  the  summer  of  1863.  To  get  a  start  in  the  business  he  traded  a  land  warrant 
to  Eber  Stone  for  some  cows.  The  enterprise  did  not  prove  very  profitable 
for  there  was  no  market,  and  butter  at  the  time  was  selling  for  about  ten  cents 
per  pound. 

John  Brown,  the  red- whiskered  Englishman,  in  the  fall  of  1864  built  the 
first  sod  house  ever  put  up  in  the  county.  It  was  built  for  Albert  Wheeler,  a 
couple  of  miles  north  of  the  Reibhoff  grove.  Other  sod  houses  in  the  vicinity 
soon  sprang  into  existence. 

It  cannot  be  stated  definitely  when  the  first  tintype  pictures  were  taken 
in  the  county.  Some  of  the  old  settlers  used  to  say  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Thompson  was  the  one,  but  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  find  out  who  he 
was,  when  he  was  here  or  where  he  had  his  studio.  Pictures  were  taken  in 
Irvington  as  early  as  1864  by  a  man  named  MoManus,  and  it  is  not  remembered 
that  any  were  taken  in  Algona  before  that  time. 

The  first  and  only  soldier  to  be  married  in  full  uniform  was  William  Geary, 
December  10,  1864,  when  he  wedded  Miss  Mary  A.  Caulkins.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Father  Taylor,  at  his  home,  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies' 
sewing  society  that  had  met  to  make  articles  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Mr.  deary's  regiment  at  that  time  was  down  in  Georgia, 
and  he  had  come  up  on  a  furlough,  taken  a  homestead  in  Plum  Creek  as  well 
as  taking  a  wife.  A  few  days  later  he  joined  the  army  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1865  became  a  permanent  resident  of  the  county. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  Algona  town  hall  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  1864,  Father  Taylor,  assisted  by  local  talent,  being  the  con- 
ductor. 

The  first  martial  music  heard  in  the  county  was  on  July  4,  1865,  at  a  celebra- 
tion held  on  the  spot  where  R.  A.  Palmer's  house  stands.  The  fifer  was  the 
aged  father  of  J.  E.  Stacy  who  was  here  from  New  York  visiting  him  at  the 
time,  and  the  drummer  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Weston,  from  Humboldt, 
who  had  performed  like  service  in  the  War  of  181 2. 

The  pioneer  piano  was  brought  here  during  the  year  1865  by  Lewis  H. 
Smith,  and  was  the  first  the  writer  ever  saw. 

James  Mclntyre,  father  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  in  1866  opened  the  first 
hardware  stock  for  sale  in  the  county.  That  was  a  valuable  enterprise  for  the 
settlers  at  that  time. 

The  first  exclusive  drug  stock  in  the  county  was  opened  up  for  sale  in  the 
year  1865  or  6  by  Durant  Brothers — Henry  and  Anthony.    This  store  was  in 
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a  little  frame  building,  facing  the  west,  on  a  lot  now  covered  by  the  First 
National  Bank  building  in  Algona. 

During  the  year  1866  Mr.  Durrin  started  the  first  shingle  mill,  Mr.  Jones 
the  tirst  tannery,  and  Owen  &  Bumpus  the  first  cooper  shop.  It  was  that  year 
also  that  Samuel  Reed  erected  the  first  courthouse,  the  lumber  being  hauled 
from  Boonesboro. 

In  May,  1867,  the  first  baseball  club  was  organized  by  the  election  of  A.  A. 
Call,  president;  J.  H.  Warren,  secretary,  and  Lewis  H.  Smith,  treasurer. 

The  first  head  instructor  of  a  school  of  higher  learning  was  Miss  Lucy 
Leonard,  who  took  charge  of  the  "Northwest  College  of  Iowa,"  when  it  started 
in  Algona  in  the  fall  of  1867. 

The  first  draft  ever  issued  in  the  county  was  for  the  accommodation  of 
James  L.  Paine  who  desired  to  send  $100  to  some  minister  in  Missouri.  This 
was  issued  January  11,  1867,  by  W.  H.  Ingham  who  at  that  time  had  opened  an 
account  with  Austin  Corbin  of  New  York  against  whom  he  could  draw  bills 
of  exchange. 

The  first  frame  barn  in  the  county  was  built  in  1867  of  hewn  timber  by 
Samuel  Reed  on  his  Ridge  farm  near  Irvington.  The  structure  is  still  standing 
as  sound  as  the  time  when  it  was  erected. 

The  first  grove  started  in  the  county  was  on  Samuel  Reed's  Irvington  farm 
where  the  trees  were  large  enough  in  1867  to  furnish  numerous  families  with 
an  abundance  of  "cuttings."  Just  what  year  the  grove  was  started  will  prob- 
ably never  be  recalled. 

The  first  cornet  band  to  play  in  the  county  was  the  one  from  Humboldt  that 
played  on  the  evening  of  January  1,  1868,  for  the  good  templars'  entertainment 
at  Algona. 

The  historic  first  circus  pitched  its  tent  and  made  its  sawdust  ring  where 
F.  S.  Norton  has  his  lumber  yard,  June  16,  1868.  The  name  of  this  aggregation 
was  "Orton  Bros.'  Egyptian  Caravan  and  South  American  Circus."  The  parade 
was  led  by  Orton  Bros.'  Female  Cornet  Circus  Band,  which  was  drawn  by  ten 
dapple  gray  horses. 

During  the  fall  of  1868  the  first  cornet  band  organized  in  the  county  came 
into  existence.  This  was  the  Irvington  Juvenile  Band  which  was  composed 
entirely  of  the  sons  of  the  old  settlers.  They  bought  the  instruments  from  the 
Springvale  boys  who  had  played  here  on  the  evening  of  January  1,  1868. 

That  year  McGill  &  Cordingley  opened  the  first  exclusive  shoe  store  in  the 
county.  The  firm  used  the  Smith  building  that  stood  on  the  garage  corner 
west  of  the  courthouse. 

It  was  that  year  also  that  Capt.  D.  D.  Wadsworth  came  down  from  the  north 
end  of  the  county  and  spent  a  couple  of  days  each  week  tinkering  clocks  and 
watches.   J.  H.  Warren  also  about  that  time  did  something  in  that  line. 

Samuel  Hesler  in  1869  opened  at  the  county  seat  the  first  exclusive  grocery 
store  in  the  county. 

During  the  year  1869  D.  A.  Haggard  began  auctioneering,  the  first  in  the 
county  to  make  a  business  of  that  line  of  work. 

The  first  jeweler  to  locate  was  Mr.  Ferry,  who  became  established  at  the 
county  seat  in  1869. 
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It  was  that  year  that  E.  S.  Lamb  started  the  first  livery,  and  that  year  when 
the  first  county  auditor  was  elected.    That  official  was  A.  E.  Wheelock. 

May  30,  1870,  the  first  decoration  day  addresses  were  delivered.  At  the 
Baptist  church  F.  W.  Butterfield  addressed  the  audience  and  Dr.  James  Barr 
spoke  to  the  children.  At  the  cemetery  Capt.  E.  E.  Woodman,  Dr.  L.  A.  Sheetz 
and  J.  B.  Jones  addressed  the  crowd.  There  were  then  only  seven  soldiers 
buried  there — James  C.  Taylor,  John  Henderson,  Silas  B.  Stevens,  Geo.  Brant, 
John  Wilson,  Van  Cott,  and  McAllister. 

The  first  to  build  an  agricultural  warehouse  and  deal  exclusively  in  farm 
machinery  was  D.  S.  Ford  who  came  in  1870.  He  was  followed  that  same 
year  by  J.  R.  Jones  who  engaged  in  that  line  of  business.  Machinery,  however, 
had  been  sold  prior  to  that  time  by  other  parties. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1870,  the  first  bank  in  the  county  opened  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  proprietors  were  W.  H.  Ingham  and  Lewis  H. 
Smith,  operating  under  fhe  firm  name  of  Ingham  &  Smith.  The  little  building 
where  they  began  stood  where  the  John  Goeders  store  stands.  These  two  have 
continued  in  that  business  steadily  since  those  early  days  of  small  beginnings. 

During  the  year  1870  F.  W.  Hawes  opened  the  first  harness  shop  to  be  run 
in  the  county.   This  was  also  at  the  county  seat. 

At  11  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  August  13,  1870,  the  first  passenger  train  into 
the  county  arrived  over  the  newly  laid  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  track,  bringing 
T.  H.  Lantry,  Dr.  H.  C.  McCoy  and  numerous  other  new  settlers. 

J.  J.  Wilson's  lumber  yard,  established  in  1870,  was  the  first  in  the  county, 
although  that  commodity  had  been  sold  before  in  small  amounts  by  other  parties. 

The  town  first  to  incorporate  was  Algona.  This  proceeding  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1872. 

Ed  Pettibone's  velocipede  was  the  first  vehicle  of  the  bicycle  type  ever  seen 
in  the  county.  He  astonished  the  county  seat  residents  when  he  began  riding  his 
curiosity  through  town  during  the  early  70's. 

The  year  1875  was  the  one  in  which  the  first  cheese  factories  started.  This 
was  an  enterprise  promoted  by  John  Wallace  &  Co. 

The  first  factory,  of  any  considerable  magnitude  operated  in  the  county,  began 
its  existence  in  1876  when  Bradley  &  Nicoulin  commenced  turning  out  wagons 
for  sale  from  their  shop  in  Call  street.  The  factory  is  still  running,  and  making 
drays  a  specialty,  Charles,  son  of  the  last  named  proprietor,  being  the  present 
manager  and  proprietor. 

J.  B.  Jones,  in  1877  on  his  Cresco  farm,  had  the  first  farm  windmill  in  operation 
in  the  county.  It  had  been  set  up  in  Algona  the  year  previous  by  Windmill  Smith, 
as  an  advertisement,  near  where  the  Adventist  church  stands. 

It  was' during  the  year  1877,  furthermore,  that  the  first  thoroughbred  cattle 
were  brought  to  the  county.  Judge  Call  brought  in  and  sold  to  the  farmers  a 
shorthorn  herd,  and  J.  B.  Jones  purchased  a  shorthorn  sire  to  head  his  herd. 

C.  W.  Goddard  in  the  fall  of  1879  started  a  new  hay  press,  and  consequently 
claims  the  honor  of  having  done  the  first  hay  pressing  in  the  county. 

Wallace  &  Reed  by  converting  all  their  cheese  factories,  in  1879,  mto  cream- 
eries, became  the  originators  of  that  line  of  industry  in  the  county. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  K.  S.  Lamberson  brought  to  the  county  the  first  merry- 
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go-round  and  set  it  going  near  the  old  Bongey  house  in  Algona.  It  was  turned  by 
one  horse  that  circled  around  the  pole  in  the  center.  That  was  as  much  of  an 
attraction  to  the  young  people  as  was  the  first  circus. 

At  the  county  fair  in  the  fall  of  1897  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  had  on  ex- 
hibition a  horseless  carriage,  but  it  was  out  of  repair  and  couldn't  be  forced  to 
run  on  the  track.  It  was  the  first  vehicle  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  A  few  months 
later  Garry  Garfield  purchased  the  first  auotmobile.  O.  B.  Durdall,  Doctor  Morse 
and  Doctor  Peters  in  turn  made  similar  purchases.  The  last  two  named  had 
"buckboards"  and  they  rattled  like  a  McCormick  mower  in  a  hay  field. 

No  senator  represented  this  district  who  was  a  resident  of  the  county,  till 
Charles  C.  Chubb  was  elected  to  that  position  in  November,  1883.  He  served  in 
the  legislature  during  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  sessions. 

R.  J.  Danson  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  county  attorney.  He  was 
elected  to  that  position  in  November,  1886,  after  the  Legislature  had  abolished 
the  office  of  district  attorney. 

The  first  tiling  done  in  the  county  was  during  the  year  1887  for  C.  R.  Lewis 
on  what  is  now  the  Skilling  farm,  about  one  mile  north  of  Irvington.  He  put  in 
about  three  car  loads  of  4's  and  5's,  the  work  being  done  by  Charles  Swanson 
and  Charles  Madine. 

Geo.  C.  Shelley  started  the  Algona  marble  works  during  the  year  1888.  This 
was  the  first  establishment  of  that  kind  in  the  county.  He  is  still  doing  business 
at  the  same  old  stand,  but  now  as  manager  for  the  present  proprietors. 

William  B.  Quarton  at  the  polls  in  November,  1894,  was  elected  one  of  the 
judges  for  the  fourteenth  judicial  district.  No  resident  of  the  county  had  been 
chosen  for  that  honorable  position  before  that  time. 

Jacob  Winkel,  in  Union  township,  was  the  first  to  own  a  traction  engine  for 
drawing  gang  plows.  He  made  this  purchase  in  the  summer  of  1912,  and  then 
in  a  few  weeks  C.  D.  Ward  and  Myron  Schenck  went  in  together  and  made  a 
similar  purchase. 
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OUR  REAL  ESTATE  HOLDINGS 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  since  its  organization  not  to  give 
the  white  people  any  right  or  encouragement  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  making  homes,  until  after  the  Indian  titles  to  the  same  had  been 
extinguished.  While  it  adhered  to  this  theory,  it  frequently  found  itself  almost 
compelled  to  deviate  from  the  rule  in  practice,  because  of  the  rush  of  people  from 
the  East  seeking  homes  on  cheaper  and  more  fertile  lands  yet  possessed  by  the 
Indians.  In  many  well  known  instances  these  invading  hosts,  seeing  the  prom- 
ised land  before  them,  defied  government  authority  by  "squatting"  among  the 
savages  and  waiting  until  preemption  days  arrived  or  the  land  became  subject 
to  private  entry.  The  government  from  the  very  beginning  had  dealt  with  the 
Indians  in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize  them  as  being  practically  the  original  owners 
of  the  soil  by  right  of  occupancy.  It  purchased  their  right  to  possession,  tract  by 
tract,  on  the  best  terms  it  could,  thus  crowding  them  continually  westward  where 
"they  will  soon  hear  the  roar  of  the  last  wave  which  will  settle  over  them  forever." 

On  their  arrival  in  1854  the  first  settlers  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Indian 
titles  to  be  extinguished  before  beginning  operations  to  found  homes  and  engage 
in  enterprise,  because  the  government  had  purchased  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sioux, 
all  their  interest  in  and  to  land  in  Iowa  three  years  before  the  first  settlers  came  to 
Kossuth.  At  that  time  the  entire  acreage  of  the  county  belonged  to  the  general 
government,  except  such  portions  of  it  as  had  been  granted  to  the  state  for  various 
purposes  or  by  the  state  in  turn  to  the  county  or  to  some  improvement  company. 
By  degrees  the  government  parted  with  its  title  to  the  land  until  today,  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  county  is  dotted  over  with  the  homes  of  the 
owners  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  located.  The  great  majority  of  these  owners 
secured  their  titles  by  purchase  from  corporations  or  private  individuals,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  way  in  which  homes  were  secured  in  the  days  of  the  early 
settlements.  The  government  had  no  use  for  the  lands  in  this  or  any  other 
county  in  Iowa,  further  than  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  homes 
to  be  made  on  them  in  order  that  the  vast  quantities  of  vacant  land  might  become 
settled  and  industrial  progress  encouraged.  It  gave  some  of  the  lands  to  sup- 
port the  public  schools,  some  to  endow  institutions  of  higher  learning,  some  to 
railway  coroporations  to  encourage  immigration  into  the  county,  some  of  the 
wet  lands  to  be  sold  so  that  the  proceeds  might  be  used  in  defraying  the  expense 
of  bridging,  draining  and  making  fit  for  cultivation  the  remaining  swampy  por- 
tions of  the  county,  and  some  of  them  for  other  laudable  purposes.   The  various 
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grants  the  government  made  to  the  state  for  educational  purposes  indicate  the 
interest  the  administration  has  had  in  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  "Schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged,"  has  been  its  expressed  sen- 
timent ever  since  that  famous  declaration  was  embodied  into  the  ordinance  of 
the  old  Northwest  Territory  in  1787.  When  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  was 
carved  from  that  great  territory  it  carried  with  it  that  sacred  pledge,  and  when 
the  territory  of  Iowa  was  separated  from  the  former  it  also  took  upon  itself  that 
important  obligation.  Moreover,  the  state  itself  came  into  the  Union  with  a  gift 
from  the  government  of  section  16  of  every  congressional  township  in  the  state 
for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  tracts  of  land  which  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  county  secured  for  homes 
did  not  come  into  their  possession  by  reason  of  any  of  these  grants  or  donations 
from  the  government  to  the  state,  but  by  reason  of  the  prevailing  preemption  law 
which  made  it  possible  for  settlers  under  certain  conditions  to  obtain  lands  at 
the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  or  $2.00  per  quarter  section.  There  was  considerable 
governmental  machinery  maintained  in  order  that  settlers  might  be  enabled  to 
procure  homes,  and  that  a  record  of  each  particular  tract  so  procured  might  be 
preserved  at  Washington.  To  accomplish  this  feature  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States  was  divided  into  surveying  districts,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  consti- 
tuting one  of  them.  In  each  of  these  resided  a  surveyor-general  whose  duties 
required  him  to  have  all  lands  surveyed  before  they  could  be  disposed  of  on  any 
conditions.  Such  official  for  this  district  had  his  office  at  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska. 
Land  districts  were  also  established,  in  each  of  which  at  some  point  convenient 
to  the  people  was  the  office  of  the  register  and  receiver.  This  very  important 
official,  acting  under  orders  from  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  at 
Washington,  who  in  turn  was  subject  to  the  dictates  of  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, was  the  one  into  whose  possession  came  all  the  records,  notes  and  plats 
caused  to  be  made  by  the  surveyor-general  pertaining  to  the  lands  in  the  district 
in  which  such  office  was  located.  To  the  register  and  receiver  all  parties  went  in 
person  to  make  applications  for  securing  land  for  homes.  To  him  they  went  for 
desired  information  concerning  settlers'  claims,  and  to  him  they  went  to  have 
their  grievances  over  preemption  land  troubles  adjusted.  He  was  the  middleman 
between  the  government  and  the  people  and  the  mutual  friend  of  both. 

All  Kossuth  county  land  lay  in  the  Fort  Dodge  district.  It  was  at  that  little 
pioneer  village  where  the  register  and  receiver  had  his  office  and  where  our  early 
settlers  went  to  procure  their  lands  at  $1.25  per  acre.  John  M.  Stockdale,  who 
held  that  office  from  1857  to  1861,  was  better  known  to  our  residents  of  that  period 
than  was  any  other  official  outside  of  the  county.  He  was  regarded  in  a  large 
measure  as  being  one  who  figured  conspicuously  in  making  history  in  the  early 
days  not  only  for  Webster  county,  the  place  of  his  residence,  but  for  Kossuth 
and  all  other  counties  in  his  district  as  well.  None  of  the  counties  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made  can  have  their  histories  justly  written  without  at  least  a  passing 
notice  of  his  official  position  and  the  service  he  rendered  those  whose  early  settle- 
ments entitle  them  to  the  worthy  name  of  pioneers.  His  successor,  C.  B.  Richards, 
who  held  the  office  until  1869,  was  there  during  the  "homestead"  period  when  this 
county  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life  as  the  prairie  began  filling  with  hopeful  settlers. 
He,  too,  in  consequence  became  well  known  to  those  who  sought  free  homes  from 
the  government. 
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PRE-EMPTION,  HOMESTEAD  AND  COLLEGE   LEASE.  PRIVILEGES 

To  procure  a  quarter  section  home  under  the  preemption  privileges,  a  strict 
compliance  with  the  required  regulations  had  to  be  observed.   The  chosen  loca- 
tion having  been  selected  and  slightly  improved,  the  applicant  then  proceeded  to 
the  land  office  at  Fort  Dodge  where  he  made  oath  to  his  declaratory  statements  in 
effect  that  he  had  never  had  the  benefit  of  any  preemption  right ;  that  he  was  not 
the  owner  of  320  acres  of  land  in  any  state  or  territory ;  that  he  had  not  settled 
upon  and  improved  his  selected  land  to  sell  the  same  on  speculation,  but  in  good 
faith  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  exclusive  use ;  and  that  he  had  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  made  any  agreement  or  contract,  in  any  way,  with  any  person  by  which 
the  title  which  he  might  acquire  from  the  government  should  inure  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  benefit  of  any  person  except  himself.   The  register  and  receiver  re- 
tained this  affidavit  at  his  office  and  a  duplicate  of  it  was  forwarded  to  the  gen- 
eral land  office  at  Washington.    After  this  declaratory  statement  was  made  the 
applicant  could  not  change  his  mind  and  file  upon  any  other  tract  of  land  than  the 
one  he  then  designated.  Upon  this  land  he  had  to  live  and  make  substantial  im- 
provements.  Before  he  was  allowed  to  purchase  it  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre 
he  had  to  produce  such  proof  to  the  register  and  receiver  as  would  justify  that 
official  in  believing  that  the  home  of  the  applicant  after  the  declaratory  statements 
were  made  had  been  on  the  land.  There  had  to  be  a  house  on  the  land  in  which 
he  was  living  and  making  his  home  at  the  time  the  proof  was  produced.  Some 
ten  acres  of  land  must  have  been  broken  on  the  premises  to  show  the  applicant's 
good  faith.  The  proof  was  generally  made  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  who 
had  no  claims  upon  the  land.  The  payment  for  the  land  could  be  made  whenever 
the  required  improvements  and  actual  settlement  could  be  established  by  the 
proper  proof.    Generally,  however,  the  payment  was  postponed  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, which  was  until  the  land  was  thrown  upon  the  market  for  sale  at  private 
entry.   As  a  result  many  did  not  prove  up  on  their  preemptive  claims  for  several 
years.    Money  not  being  very  abundant  in  this  locality  in  those  days,  the  young 
fellows  on  their  preemptions  were  in  no  hurry  to  make  the  final  proof.  When- 
ever Uncle  Sam  was  satisfied  that  the  claimant  had  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments the  patent  followed  in  due  course  of  time.   The  names  of  James  Buchanan 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  be  seen  frequently  at  the  end  of  these  evidences 
of  transfer  of  title  from  the  government  to  the  preemptors.   They  were  written, 
however,  by  their  secretaries  or  some  official  clerk.    The  timber  tracts  having 
been  preempted  first,  there  were  but  few  desirable  ones  of  that  kind  that  could  be 
taken  after  the  year  1855.   Lewis  H.  Smith  came  into  the  settlement  on  the  4th 
of  July  in  that  year  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  prairie  preemption  west  of  town. 
He  took  it,  lived  on  it,  proved  up,  received  his  patent  and  still  owns  the  land.  It 
has  neither  been  transferred  nor  encumbered  during  all  these  years.    It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  another  quarter  section  in  the  county  with  such  a  record.  The 
northeast  quarter  of  section  4  in  Cresco  is  the  land  to  which  reference  is  made. 

The  homestead  act  which  enabled  hundreds  of  families  to  obtain  free  quar- 
ter section  homes  in  the  county  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  Congress  in  May. 
1862.  The  new  law  at  that  time  received  but  little  attention,  for  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  concerned  more  about  the  disasters  of  the  war  than  about  taking 
homesteads  and  locating  on  them.  These  gifts  to  the  homeless  from  the  govern- 
ment were  the  means  of  our  fertile  prairies  receiving  their  first  settlements.  The 
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poor  were  not  the  only  ones  who  took  advantage  of  the  liberal  terms  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  acquire  a  home  in  that  way.  Men  of  moderate  means,  and  even  the 
wealthy,  acquired  land  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress.  Some  who 
had  been  well  established  in  business  cither  sold  out  or  rented  to  become  home- 
steaders. Many  a  family  had  a  hard  time  to  get  along  on  the  new  home  farm  that 
were  doing  well  before  they  made  their  temporary  shift  to  the  prairie. 

Applicants  for  the  homestead  privilege  after  choosing  their  location  went  to 
the  land  office  at  Fort  Dodge  and  before  C.  B.  Richards,  the  register  and  receiver, 
made  oath  to  declaratory  statements  similar  to  those  made  by  their  preemption 
neighbors.  The  land  selected  must  have  been  in  good  faith  for  a  home  and  not 
for  speculation.  An  actual  home  upon  the  tract  was  what  the  law  demanded, 
and  this  home  must  have  been  maintained  for  full  five  years  before  any  title  would 
pass  from  the  government  to  the  homesteader.  Two  witnesses  had  to  swear  that 
he  had  lived  on  the  land  for  the  required  time  and  had  made  his  real  home  on  the 
premises.  He  paid  for  his  land  by  simply  living  on  it  for  the  five  years,  while  his 
preemption  neighbor  had  to  finally  pay  $200  for  his  quarter.  In  both  cases  in  order 
to  maintain  their  homes  a  certain  amount  of  improvements  had  to  be  made  in  the 
meantime  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law.  Many  who  had  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  and  were  ready  to  make  final  proof  were  in  no  hurry  to  do  so  or  to 
have  the  patents  issued,  because  no  lands  so  acquired  were  liable  for  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  patents.  That  was  an  extraordi- 
nary privilege  which  was  not  enjoyed  by  many  of  their  neighbors.  Moreover, 
until  the  patents  were  recorded  the  lands  were  not  entered  on  the  books  for  taxa- 
tion. This  double  favor  made  the  owners  of  the  land,  taking  advantage  of  the 
law,  well  to  do  financially  years  before  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  Such 
wealth-making  factors  do  not  come  to  the  citizens  of  the  county  in  these  later 
years.  They  are  remembered  by  those  having  knowledge  of  the  fact  as  conditions 
which  once  prevailed,  but  which  have  "faded  away  like  the  stars  of  the  morning." 

"College  land"  and  "College  leases"  were  familiar  terms  in  this  county  during 
the  latter  preemption  and  homestead  years  and  for  a  long  time  after.  As  many 
procured  their  farms  on  the  most  favorable  terms  through  these  leases,  a  state- 
ment, as  to  what  these  terms  meant  and  as  to  what  method  was  employed  to 
procure  such  lands,  seems  appropriate  for  this  chapter. 

In  July,  1862.  Congress  granted  to  each  state  and  territory  as  many  as  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  land  as  it  had  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  on  the 
condition  that  the  states  so  receiving  the  gift  must  devote  it  to  the  founding  of 
a  college  for  teaching  branches  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
Iowa  on  that  promise  was  entitled  to  240,000  acres  of  "College  land."  The 
Iowa  Legislature  in  March,  1858,  made  provisions  for  establishing  the  required 
educational  institution.  In  September,  1862,  our  law-makers  accepted  the  gift  on 
the  proposed  conditions.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
missioner to  select  and  locate  the  lands.  This  selection  had  to  be  made  from 
lands  subject  to  private  entry  at  Si. 25  per  acre  and  were  not  to  include  any  of 
those  previously  selected  as  swamp  lands.  After  the  selected  list  had  been 
reported  to  the  Governor  and  then  by  him  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  had  been  approved  by  the  latter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  due  course  of  time  certified  the  list  of  lands  to  the  state.  Peter  Melendy  of 
Cedar  Falls,  did  the  selecting  in  1863.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved 
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the  same  in  December,  1864.  All  lands  selected  within  the  railroad  limits  were 
approved  at  twice  the  value  of  other  college  lands.  This  county  in  1865  had 
84,198  acres  outside  of  these  limits  and  none  within,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  register  of  the  state  land  office  that  year.  These  lands  had  been  donated  to 
the  Agricultural  College  in  March,  1864. 

Complying  with  the  terms  of  the  grant  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  lands  were  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  other  safe  stocks 
yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  par  value.  This  became  the 
college  permanent  endowment  fund,  the  principal  of  which  was  never  to  be 
diminished  under  any  pretext  whatever.  Furthermore,  the  state  itself  became 
responsible  for  any  portion  of  its  loss. 

A  person  could  lease  a  quarter  section  of  these  lands  at  first  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  or  more  by  paying  six  per  cent  interest  on  its  approved  value,  which 
was  never  less  than  $1.25  per  acre.  He,  moreover,  had  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing it  at  the  end  of  the  lease  period  at  its  approved  value  when  the  term  of  the 
lease  began.  During  the  year  1865  a  large  number  of  settlers  secured  these 
leases,  the  lands  then  being  rated  at  about  $1.50.  Ten  years  later  the  purchasers 
paid  for  their  farms  at  that  price.  That  was  the  homeseekers*  bonanza  age. 
These  terms  were  so  modified  the  very  next  year  that  purchasers  had  to  pay  at 
least  double  the  1865  appraised  value,  but  they  needed  only  to  pay  one-fourth 
down.  The  remainder  could  be  paid  at  any  time  within  ten  years,  eight  per  cent 
interest  being  required  on  all  deferred  payments.  By  later  regulations  none  of 
the  lands  could  be  leased  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years.  As  late  as  1869,  while 
the  road  bed  of  the  Milwaukee  line  was  being  constructed  to  Algona,  these 
lands  were  valued  at  only  $2.39  per  acre,  according  to  G.  W.  Basset,  the  agent 
for  the  college,  who  was  disposing  of  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  patented 
preemption  or  homestead  lands  went  begging  for  $5  purchasers  in  the  early  7o's 
while  college  lands  were  being  sold  on  such  favorable  terms? 

If  there  were  any  spot  on  earth  today  where  such  fertile  lands  could  be 
procured  on  such  extraordinary  terms  as  they  were  here  in  that  period,  the 
whole  county  would  become  almost  depopulated  on  account  of  the  citizens  rush- 
ing out  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

RISE  IN  LAND  VALUES 

The  gradual  increase  of  land  values  in  the  county,  from  early  preemption 
days  to  the  time  when  the  $150  mark  was  reached,  makes  an  interesting  study 
for  those  who  endeavor  to  become  informed  on  that  subject.  The  oldest  settlers 
waited  about  fifty-five  years  before  the  time  came  when  a  quarter  section  could 
be  sold  in  the  market  for  $16,000.  That  price  had  been  frequently  named,  years 
before,  by  land  men  as  being  the  amount  lands  favorably  located  would  bring 
some  day  not  far  distant.  Such  talk,  however,  was  regarded  by  the  settlers 
generally  as  being  a  visionary  dream  which  never  would  be  realized.  When 
Judge  Call  assured  some  of  the  newcomers  in  the  latter  6o's  that  they  would 
live  to  see  the  lands  near  Algona  sell  for  S100  per  acre  they  neither  believed  the 
prediction  nor  thought  that  he  had  expressed  an  honest  opinion.  They  settled, 
it  is  true,  but  with  no  thought  that  their  lands  ever  would  be  worth  anything 
like  that  figure.    The  fact  is  they  concerned  themselves  but  little  about  future 
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prices,  hoping  only  to  obtain  enough  from  the  products  of  the  soil  to  support 
their  families  comfortably  and  give  their  children  a  fair  common  school  educa- 
tion. As  they  had  bought  their  farms  for  homes  and  not  for  speculation,  they 
had  but  little  interest  in  what  their  farms  were  liable  to  be  worth  in  thirty  or 
forty  years  from  that  time. 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem  now,  there  was  nothing  in  the  prevailing  conditions, 
up  to  even  as  late  a  date  as  the  year  1882,  to  convince  the  average  citizen  that 
five  dollar  lands  in  less  than  thirty  years  would  be  worth  twenty  times  that 
amount.  This  too  was  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  county  was  crossed  by 
two  railways  lines  at  the  time.  But  prices  refused  to  become  stagnant  and  lands 
began  moving.  Gradually  values  climbed  upward  until  the  fall  of  1909  when 
farms  favorably  located  and  having  substantial  improvements  began  changing 
owners  for  a  consideration  of  $100  per  acre,  and  even  more  than  that  sum.  It 
was  then  when  many  men  began  to  realize  how  much  they  had  lost  by  trifling 
away  the  tracts  of  land  they  at  one  time  had  owned.  Then  began  the  cry  "Back 
from  the  towns  and  villages  to  the  country!"  But  that  desire  had  come  years 
too  late.  The  very  farms  they  had  abandoned  had  increased  in  value  until  they 
could  have  no  hopes  of  ever  possessing  them  again.  They  had  left  farm  life 
under  the  delusion  that  they  could  make  an  easier  and  a  better  living  where 
their  village  cousins  were  residing.  Moreover,  they  realized  that  when  they 
slept  their  earning  power  lay  dormant,  while  those  who  purchased  their  farms 
were  gaining  in  wealth  by  the  growth  of  their  flocks  and  herds  and  the  increase  in 
value  of  their  farms.  With  unemployed  children  around  them,  and  old  age 
appearing  in  full  view,  they  began  sighing  for  some  location  elsewhere  where  the 
lands  were  as  fertile  and  as  low  in  price  as  they  were  here  at  the  time  when  they 
first  became  the  owners  of  Kossuth  county  soil.  Gladly  would  they  have  moved 
to  such  a  locality,  but  they  did  not  simply  because  no  such  favorable  conditions 
could  be  found  anywhere.  The  fact  is  the  time  for  taking  advantage  of  such 
golden  opportunities  has  passed  forever.  Fertile  corn-productive  soil  without 
irrigation,  free  grazing  lands  and  hay  meadows,  intelligent  neighbors,  good 
schools  and  railroad  facilities  are  conditions  nowhere  to  be  found  in  regions 
where  lands  are  selling  at  prices  within  reach  of  the  man  who  has  but  little 
means  to  purchase  them. 

There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  county  who  would  have  been  worth 
five  times  their  present  wealth  if  they  could  have  been  convinced  that  land  values 
would  be  increased  materially  in  a  few  years.  No  matter  at  what  prices  lands 
were  held,  for  them  they  were  too  high,  so  high  in  fact,  they  said,  that  the 
reaction  which  was  sure  to  come  would  so  lower  the  prices  that  they  could  then 
purchase.  But  that  reaction  never  came.  When  the  prices  advanced  a  few 
dollars  they  made  the  same  complaint,  and  wished  they  had  bought  before  the 
prices  raised.  They  still  waited  for  the  reaction  time  to  come  and  were  amazed 
to  see  the  prices  going  higher  and  higher.  They  tried  to  console  themselves  by 
their  American  independence.  They  reasoned  that  as  they  had  a  little  land,  and 
free  range  for  their  cattle  over  the  prairies,  they  could  easily  get  along  with  what 
they  had  and  let  the  land  robbers  starve.  Soon  this  happy  condition  changed. 
Strangers  came  and  bought  all  the  land  around  them,  destroying  the  freedom  of 
range.  The  lands  which  lay  before  their  own  dooryards,  which  they  might  have 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  were  sold  often  to  undesirable  parties,  thus 
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handicapping  them  in  handling  their  herds.  Today  they  would  gladly  pay  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  acre  for  some  of  these  tracts,  which  they  refused  to  buy  in  the 
long  ago  for  one-tenth  of  that  price,  but  they  would  have  to  nearly  double  that 
sum  if  they  became  the  owners.  They  have  stood  in  their  own  light  and  have 
been  their  own  worst  enemies  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  derived  from  real- 
estate  sources. 

There  are  many  in  the  county  who  never  have  owned  any  land.  They  could 
have  done  so  when  prices  were  less  than  ten  dollars,  but  no,  they  would  not  be 
robbed.  They  had  money  then  enough  to  secure  possession  but  they  sought 
lower  prices  and  refused  to"buy.  Lands  were  offered  them  at  $12.50,  at  $15,  at 
$17,  at  $20,  at  $22,  at  $25,  at  $28  and  at  $31.25.  On  the  approach  of  this  last 
named  price  they  simply  collapsed  and  never  afterwards  entertained  any  idea 
of  being  the  owners  of  farm  homes. 

Prices  will  not  cease  to  advance  simply  because  they  have  reached  the  $100 
mark.  They  have  in  numerous  instances  since  that  time  gone  considerably  above 
that  figure  and  will  go  still  higher.  Well  improved  farms  have  sold  as  high  as 
$125,  and  for  choice  locations  where  good  buildings  are  situated  on  small  tracts 
$150  have  been  paid  as  consideration  per  acre.  Judging  from  the  way  the  Illinois 
lands  advanced  after  they  had  begun  selling  for  $100  per  acre,  the  residents  of 
this  county  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  those  still  living  who  will  see  the 
choicest  and  most  favorably  located  farms  sell  for  double  the  prices  now  asked 
for  them.  In  Logan  county  for  instance,  it  took  seventy  years  for  the  lands  to 
rise  in  price  from  preemption  rates  of  $1.25  per  acre  to  $100.  But  it  only  took 
ten  years  more  for  the  same  land  to  be  worth  $200  in  the  market.  The  price 
went  slowly  up  until  it  reached  $90,  then  every  man  who  could  raise  the  money 
bought  on  speculation,  for  all  could  see  that  ten  dollars  more  was  sure  to  be 
added  soon  to  the  values.  Then  again  when  they  reached  $190  there  was  the 
same  stampede  to  purchase  and  thus  make  ten  dollars  per  acre  in  a  short  time. 
We  beat  that  county  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  reaching  the  $100  point,  but  whether 
or  not  we  can  even  equal  Logan  in  receiving  $200  at  the  end  of  ten  years  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  time  will  surely  come  when  the  owners  of  the  black-soil  corn  land  will  be 
ranked  in  a  class  by  themselves.  As  the  total  acreage  of  such  soil  in  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  only  a  small  section  of  the  country,  the  demand  for  it  will 
increase  as  the  years  go  by.  The  American  kings  will  be  those  who  own  the 
land.  They  will  be  nature's  noblemen,  composing  a  class  that  will  be  envied 
by  all  others.  This  being  true,  farm  owners  in  this  county  ought  not  to  be  in  any 
hurry  about  disposing  of  their  landed  possessions. 

Kossuth  county  soil  in  1803  was  worth  less  than  three  cents  per  acre,  if  the 
amount  the  government  paid  Napoleon  for  "Louisiana"  is  a  guide  for  determin- 
ing the  value  per  acre  of  all  the  land  transferred  in  that  great  real-estate  deal. 
The  whole  acreage  of  the  county,  of  course,  was  conveyed  as  a  part  of  the  million 
square  miles  for  which  the  government  paid  $15,000,000.  The  grantor  probably 
would  not  have  sold  the  immense  tract  for  that  sum  had  it  not  been  for  a 
family  quarrel  and  a  fear  of  his  neighbor  Johnny  Bull.  In  other  words,  he  con- 
cluded to  take  what  he  could  get  for  it  rather  than  have  some  other  monarch 
"jump"  his  claim  over  in  America.  That  just  suited  Uncle  Sam,  who  saw  a 
chance  in  becoming  the  purchaser  to  shut  out  undesirable  neighbors,  who  might 
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otherwise  locate  adjoining  his  back  yard.  While  it  is  true  he  had  secured  the 
title  to  this  tract  by  purchase  that  did  not  give  him  peaceable  possession,  because 
of  the  copper  colored  inhabitants  who  were  occupying  and  claiming  the  same. 

The  next  deal  transferring  the  right  to  possess  Kossuth  county  soil  occurred 
in  1851,  when  the  several  Sioux  tribes  sold  their  claims  to  the  government  the 
same  year  that  the  county  was  established.  By  that  treaty  the  savages  relin- 
quished their  right  to  all  their  claims  in  northwestern  Iowa  and  to  other  extensive 
tracts  as  well.  Just  at  what  rate  per  acre  they  released  their  interests  no  one 
can  tell,  because  it  is  impossible  to  compute  the  number  of  acres,  and  just  as 
impossible  to  know  the  money  value  of  the  consideration  paid.  Judging  from 
the  amounts  the  government  paid  to  have  other  sections  of  the  country  released 
from  all  Indian  claims,  one  would  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  Sioux  title 
to  the  land  now  comprising  this  county  was  transferred  to  the  government  in 
the  1 85 1  treaty  at  the  rate  of  not  over  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  acre. 

The  first  transfer  of  lands  from  the  government  to  our  early  settlers  came 
through  the  preemption  law  privileges  at  a  cost,  including  all  expenses,  of  not 
less  than  about  $275  per  quarter  section.  So  that  these  tracts,  after  patents  had 
been  issued  on  them,  had  to  be  sold  for  more  than  that  amount  if  any  profit 
whatever  was  to  be  derived.  There  were  but  few  sales  of  patented  lands  which 
brought  much  above  their  actual  cost,  as  long  as  good  preemptive  land  was 
unoccupied.  Occasionally  one  who  very  early  secured  an  exceptionally  good 
quarter,  favorably  located,  was  able  to  dispose  of  his  title  at  a  substantial  advance 
above  cost.  The  usual  price,  however,  for  the  first  few  years  was  from  $250  to 
$300  per  quarter,  but  choice  selections  were  sold  for  more  than  double  the  latter 
amount  before  the  war  began.  The  free  homestead  law,  being  in  operation 
when  peace  was  restored  and  when  people  were  rapidly  filling  up  the  vacant 
places  in  the  county,  prevented  the  prices  of  deeded  lands  from  rising  and 
frequent  sales  of  them  from  being  made.  It  was  a  hard  blow  to  those  who  were 
hanging  on  to  their  tracts  hoping  to  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  all  their  expenses 
and  still  have  enough  to  take  them  to  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
conditions  were  different  from  those  prevailing  here  at  that  time.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  here  to  speculate.  They 
believed  that  when  they  had  secured  the  patents  to  their  claims  that  they  could 
sell  their  tracts  for  much  more  than  what  they  had  cost.  This  thought  no  doubt 
was  in  the  minds  of  some  at  the  very  time  they  were  making  oath  before  the 
register  and  receiver  that  their  lands  were  to  be  for  their  own  exclusive  use  as 
a  home,  and  not  for  speculation. 

In  most  instances  where  patented  land  was  sold  at  all  before  the  war  some 
other  consideration  besides  money  was  received.  If  cash  was  forthcoming  it 
was  not  very  much  in  amount  unless  the  purchaser  had  a  good  speculation  in 
view.  If  one  was  bound  to  leave  the  county,  less  than  preemption  prices  were 
often  accepted.  In  June,  1857,  Reuben  Purcell  sold  a  quarter  of  section  20  in 
Irvington  township  for  barely  $200.  The  same  month  James  G.  Green  sold  the 
Jesse  Bedell  eighty  in  section  32  for  $260.  The  next  May  Joseph  Crouch  sold 
a  quarter  of  the  same  section  to  J.  R.  Carlon  for  $600.  In  October,  1859,  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  28  in  Cresco  township  was  sold  by  John  Edwards 
to  his  brother,  Hamilton,  for  $650.  The  improvements  on  the  place  were  worth 
more  than  half  of  that  price  at  the  time  of  the  sale.    As  late  as  February,  1861, 
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Alexander  Davidson  sold  a  quarter  in  section  33  in  Irvington  township  for  an 
even  $300.  J.  M.  Hogset,  owning  the  quarter  in  that  township  where  the  G.  M. 
Parson's  farm  residence  was  situated,  got  tired  of  holding  it  and  sold  it  to 
Leicester  Fox  in  Septemter,  i860,  for  much  less  than  preemption  prices.  Ad- 
dison Rurright  had  a  longing  to  get  out  of  the  county  and  away  from  hard  times, 
so  he  sold  a  forty  in  section  one  which  now  contains  a  part  of  the  Algona 
town  site  for  $125.  Occasionally  tracts  were  sold  even  before  war  times  in  the 
remote  portions  of  the  county.  In  what  is  now  Grant  township,  360  acres  of 
section  29  were  sold  in  June,  1857,  for  an  even  $1,000.  In  the  present  Hebron 
township  during  the  same  month  a  quarter  of  section  33  was  disposed  of  for  $262. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  26  in  the  present  Lincoln 
township  changed  owners  for  exactly  $200. 

Quarter  sections  containing  groves  of  good  timber  have  always  had  a  selling 
value  of  a  reasonable  amount.  The  quarter  containing  Judge  Quarton's  Guern- 
sey farm  was  sold  by  Stephen  Millen  to  Elijah  Eggers  in  September,  1857,  for 
$1,200.  James  Eggers  sold  176  acres  of  the  R.  M.  Gardner  grove  and  farm  in 
Plum  Creek,  in  the  fall  of  1858,  for  the  sum  of  $1,770  to  Hurlbut  Lake.  Corydon 
Craw  sold  to  Lyman  Craw,  in  May,  1859,  a  timber  quarter  in  sections  17  and  18 
in  Irvington  township  for  $1,000.  That  was  the  same  price  William  Carter  paid 
in  gold  to  Hiram  Wiltfong  for  the  quarter  which  Charles  Reinecke  owns  in  the 
same  township. 

Of  the  many  snap  bargains  of  which  the  newcomers  availed  themselves  none, 
to  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  did  better  than  George  W.  Paine  when  he  bought 
the  choicest  of  the  old  Bleekman  grove  and  farm  in  Plum  Creek  township, 
August  2,  1864.  He  had  been  living  in  Bureau  county,  Illinois,  and  had  sold 
out  and  was  here  prospecting  to  see  where  he  could  make  the  best  possible 
investment.  Having  approached  W.  H.  Ingham  on  the  subject,  the  latter  readily 
saw  in  the  stranger  the  qualities  of  a  desirable  citizen,  and  as  readily  gave  him 
a  chance  to  make  an  exceptionally  good  deal.  The  half  section  comprised 
the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
and  the  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  5,  and  the  north  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  8,  in  96-28.  The  price  Mr.  Paine  paid  for 
this  splendid  grove  and  fairly  well  improved  farm  was  $4  per  acre — $1,280  for 
the  half  section. 

E.  H.  Bleekman  had  been  the  owner  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  sale. 
Considering  the  quality  of  the  farm  land,  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
timber,  the  advantages  of  the  river,  the  reasonable  distance  from  the  county 
seat,  the  improvements  already  made  and  the  date  when  the  title  was  transferred, 
the  deal  was  one  of  the  best  for  the  purchaser  which  he  possibly  could  have 
made.  While  there  were  many  tracts  selling  at  that  price  in  other  parts  of 
the  county  none  compared  in  real  value  with  this  old  Bleekman  farm. 

Land  owners  desiring  to  sell  their  home  places  tried  hard  after  the  war  to 
boost  the  prices  to  $5  and  upwards  but  the  homestead  craze  prevented  any  such 
boom.  For  instance,  A.  M.  Johnson  bought  his  well-known  home  farm  in  Sher- 
man township  for  $4  per  acre  in  the  summer  of  1865,  after  he  had  come  from 
the  army.  That  was  the  old  Abram  Knight  place  which  had  on  it  a  good  log 
house  and  other  substantial  improvements.    It  seems  almost  incredible  now 
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that  a  farm  so  well  located  as  that  found  no  purchaser  who  would  pay  more 
than  that  price  in  1865. 

It  is  well  remembered  that  Kinsey  Carlon  made  the  fortunate  land  deal  of 
his  life  when  he  purchased  of  J.  P.  Cruthers  561  acres  for  $1,500,  as  late  as 
August,  1867.  He  consequently  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.60  per  acre  for  an  excep- 
tionally good  piece  of  real  estate.  The  farm  is  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner 
of  Sherman  on  section  31.  Were  it  deemed  necessary,  other  instances  of  great 
bargains,  made  occasionally  in  those  days,  could  be  cited. 

The  year  1869  closed  with  prices  for  land,  five  miles  from  town,  partly 
broken  up  and  fenced,  hovering  around  the  $4  mark.  Several  on  the  Black  Cat 
were  offered  in  vain  at  that  price  but  found  no  takers.  The  coming  of  the  Mil- 
waukee road  during  the  summer  of  1870  strengthened  the  land  values  some- 
what, but  sales  were  compelled  to  be  made,  if  at  all,  at  about  that  rate  because 
of  the  rush  for  free  homesteads,  especially  to  the  northern  portions  of  the  county. 
At  this  time  the  advance  in  prices  was  much  retarded,  furthermore,  because  of 
the  very  easy  terms  on  which  the  college  lands  were  being  sold.  Then  again 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  during  this  same  year  of  1870  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  offered  to  sell  John  Lawler  as  many  acres  of  swamp  land  at  one 
dollar  per  acre  as  he  chose  to  quiet  the  title  thereto  at  his  own  expense.  There 
was  no  uniform  established  price.  Each  man  that  sold  simply  got  what  he 
could  as  a  consideration  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

The  closing  years  of  the  70s  were  those  when  the  price  of  the  best  quality 
of  lands  favorably  located  was  about  eight  dollars,  although  numerous  sales 
were  being  made  at  a  much  lower  figure.  This  period  was  one  when  consider- 
able land  changed  owners  with  "dicker"  as  consideration.  Old  horses,  wagons, 
scrubby,  stock,  etc.,  were  frequently  given  in  exchange  for  tracts  owned  by 
those  who  had  grown  tired  of  trying  to  farm  under  the  conditions,  and  who 
were  anxious  to  locate  anywhere  else.  While  many  were  predicting  that  the 
limit  in  height  of  land  values  had  been  reached  when  $8  could  be  received  per  acre 
for  land  of  an  average  quality,  a  few  miles  from  the  county  seat,  a  deal  was  made 
which  caused  the  event  to  be  the  principal  topic  of  conversation,  among  land 
owners  and  real  estate  dealers,  for  some  time.  John  Heckart,  the  father-in-law  of 
Judge  Call,  had  homesteaded  the  fractional  northwest  quarter  of  section  3, 
four  miles  east  of  Algona.  He.  had  a  comfortable  house  and  other  improve- 
ments on  the  land,  a  fine  grove  being  a  portion  of  them.  During  the  year  1880 
S.  D.  Piatt,  coming  into  the  county  from  a  section  of  country  where  land  prices 
were  high,  and  desiring  a  new  home,  took  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Hcckart's  farm,  as  the 
railway  track  passed  across  it  and  as  the  location  just  suited  him.  He  thought 
himself  lucky  when  he  succeeded  in  closing  the  deal  at  about  Si  1  per  acre. 
This  sale  was  regarded  as  a  record  breaker  in  prices.  There  were  those  who 
gave  vent  to  their  sentiments  by  declaring  that  the  purchaser  needed  a  guardian 
and  the  grantor  a  sentence  in  jail  for  money  extortion.  Still  prices  continued 
to  be  quoted  at  and  around  the  $8  mark.  In  fact  it  was  hard  to  get  away 
from  the  long-before  established  price  of  $5,  for  very  good  reasons. 

High  prices  got  a  severe  jolt  in  the  latter  7o's  and  early  8o's  when  the 
McGregor  and  Missouri  river  railway  lands  in  the  county  were  put  on  the 
market  in  such  a  way  that  made  it  possible  for  purchasers  to  secure  them  at 
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$2.50  per  acre.  The  general  price  for  fine  fertile  tracts  was  $5,  but  the  buyers 
could  have  a  rebate  of  half  that  amount  for  every  acre  they  broke  up  for  culti- 
vation. Just  think  of  it!  Thirty  years  after  the  first  settlements  were  made, 
good  prairie  lands  located  along  a  railway  track  could  be  purchased  practically 
for  $2.50  per  acre,  in  sight  of  Algona  and  close  to  settlements  of  intelligent 
people.  Of  all  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  by  the  ownership  of 
land,  this  plan  has  never  had  a  parallel  in  Kossuth  county  land  history.  It  was 
far  better  than  preemption  conditions  during  the  latter  so's  or  homestead  regu- 
lations during  the  entire  6o's.  That  was  the  time  when  those  who  failed  to 
invest  made  the  mistake  of  their  lives.  Looking  back  over  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  and  reflecting  on  the  easy  terms  by  which  one  could  become  the  possessor 
of  a  quarter  section  home  at  that  period,  one  is  amazed  that  there  was  not  a 
general  stampede  to  purchase  every  quarter  section  tract  along  the  line  offered 
at  the  prevailing  prices  and  terms.  If  the  saying  is  true  that  fortune  knocks  at 
least  once  at  the  door  of  every  man  during  his  life  time,  it  was  certainly  then 
that  this  welcome  stranger  rapped  the  loudest  to  inform  our  citizens  that  the 
golden  opportunity  had  arrived.  Too  many  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call,  for 
although  they  had  ears  to  hear  they  heard  not.  Others  heard  the  knock  but 
hesitated,  telling  the  stranger  to  call  again  "on  some  sweet  day  by  and  by." 
They  were  those  having  eyes  and  seeing  not,  and  having  power  of  reason  and 
exercising  it  not. 

Excepting  such  as  had  been  disposed  of  before  the  grant  from  the  state  to 
the  company  had  been  made,  these  railway  lands  comprised  every  alternate 
section  lying  within  the  strip  across  the  entire  county,  ten  miles  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railway  track.  They  were  granted  by  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  construction  of  a  road  from  McGregor  to  Sioux  City. 
The  gift  had  been  previously  tendered  to  other  companies  before  the  McGregor 
and  Missouri  River  Railway  Co.  obtained  the  lands.  As  early  as  1864  congress 
granted  to  the  state  many  thousand  acres  of  land  for  that  purpose.  Then 
the  latter  donated  them  to  the  road  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
railway  construction.  O.  E.  Palmer  was  the  principal  local  agent  for  the  com- 
pany in  disposing  of  the  many  sections. 

When  the  bulk  of  these  lands  had  been  sold,  prices  began  having  an  upward 
tendency,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  J.  E.  Stacy  was  offering  swamp  lands  at 
$3  per  acre,  and  some  very  desirable  tracts  in  sight  of  Algona  for  a  little  less 
than  $10.  Before  1890  had  arrived  good  improved  farms  had  risen  in  price 
to  $12.50,  $17,  $22,  $25  and  even  $31.25.  In  fact  the  real  worth  of  land,  about 
that  time,  began  to  be  appreciated  by  the  owners.  Their  estimate  of  the  values 
was  so  high  that  when  in  1890  Silas  Roney  bought  the  Kinsey  Carlon  farm, 
joining  the  old  Irvington  town  site  on  the  east,  for  $20  the  purchase  was  regarded 
as  being  one  which  would  soon  bring  the  grantee  twice  that  price  in  the  market 
This  prediction  was  more  than  realized  during  the  very  next  year  when  Mr. 
Roney  sold  the  farm  to  U.  G.  Amfelt  for  $60  per  acre.  The  advance  in  price 
did  not  stop  where  it  was  then  for  in  1910  Amfelt  disposed  of  the  premises 
to  Mel  Roney  for  only  $5  less  than  the  $100  mark.  By  this  time  conditions 
had  very  materially  changed  since  the  days  when  Addison  Fisher,  on  bor- 
rowing $400  of  the  school  fund  from  the  county,  had  to  give  a  mortgage  on 
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400  acres  of  his  land  and  furnish  two  signers  to  his  note  besides.  They 
were  also  in  striking  contrast  with  the  conditions  which  prevailed  when  some  banks 
refused  to  accept  real  estate  security  for  loans,  and  when  some  that  did  do  so 
went  to  the  wall  in  a  collapse.  Neither  were  they  like  those  days  when  men 
lost  their  farms  on  mortgages  after  values  had  so  risen  that  they  were  enabled 
to  encumber  them  for  security  of  $1,000  loans.  Verily  those  days  have  gone, 
but  are  not  forgotten. 

It  is  no  great  surprise  now  to  the  people  when  they  learn  that  a  land  sale 
has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  Si 25  or  over  per  acre.  But  it  did  seem  to  them 
that  a  new  era  had  dawned  when  the  time  finally  came  when  lands  began  selling 
for  $100  per  acre.  During  the  early  90's  when  there  were  frequent  sales  at  $40, 
$50  and  $60  land  owners  listed  their  well  improved  farms  within  a  few  miles 
of  Algona  with  land  agents,  instructing  them  to  sell  whenever  they  could  get 
$65  per  acre  for  them.  That  was  about  the  price  which  much  of  the  improved 
land  was  considered  to  be  worth.  The  five  wet  years  which  followed  prevented 
the  general  price  from  materially  advancing.  But  when  the  dry  period  began, 
the  demand  for  good,  improved,  small  farms  was  much  in  evidence  at  top- 
notch  prices. 

To  Charley  Best  belongs  the  credit  for  first  finding  a  client  who  was  willing 
to  pay  $100  per  acre  for  a  farm.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1909.  Mr.  Best 
informed  J.  D.  Zeigler  by  phone  message  that  he  had  a  customer  who  would 
give  him  that  price  for  his  120-acre  home  farm  on  section  6,  Cresco  township. 
Mr.  Zeigler  turned  the  proposition  down,  although  he  had  been  talking  of 
selling  at  that  figure  for  several  weeks  before.  The  report  of  the  offer  and 
refusal  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  entire  community.  A  few  days  later 
Gustaf  Strandberg  sold  his  120-acre  farm  in  sections  31  and  32  in  Plum  Creek 
on  contract  at  $105  per  acre.  This  contract  was  transferred  to  J.  E.  Moulds, 
who  on  a  new  deal  paid  about  $108  per  acre  for  the  premises.  Next  in  order 
Zeigler,  on  the  first  of  March,  191 1,  sold  his  home  farm,  for  which  he  had  been 
offered  $100  some  time  before,  the  consideration  being  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  more  than  $124  per  acre.  That  caused  another  surprise.  He  then, 
bought  the  old  Nate  Robinson  farm  on  section  6,  Cresco  township,  at  the  rate 
of  $80,  and  sold  it  a  month  later  to  Henry  Baier  at  the  rate  of  $92.50  per  acre. 
The  surprises  to  the  community  by  this  time  had  become  common. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  191 1  J.  E.  McWhortcr  evidenced  his  faith  as 
no  man  had  before,  in  future  values  of  Kossuth  county  soil  by  paying  Wolcott 
Hart  for  his  sixty-two  acre  farm  on  section  6,  Flum  Creek,  at  the  rate  of  $150 
per  acre.  This  sale  was  an  astounding  record  breaker  at  that  time.  Follow- 
ing this  deal  came  rapid  reports  of  sales  at  $100  per  acre.  At  that  price  Fred 
Dole  sold  the  old  Fill  place  in  Irvington  to  Frank  Geigle.  J.  R.  Bright  his  farm 
across  the  river  northwest  of  Algona  to  J.  A.  Vipond,  L.  Miller  his  farm 
near  LuVerne  to  Dr.  Adams,  the  Statelman  farm  in  Riverdale  to  Henry  Thilges, 
the  Schancke  farm  in  German  to  parties  from  central  Iowa,  the  Jake  Tuescher 
farm  east  of  LuVerne  to  Matt  Baumgartner,  the  Wadsworth  Bros,  farm,  near 
Hobart,  to  Hargreaves  for  practically  that  rate,  the  A.  L.  Webster  farm  in 
Cresco  to  G.  A.  Castile,  the  Anderson  farm  in  Irvington.  and  others  not  now 
remembered.    Desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  market  Crose  and 
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Best  sounded  several  parties  as  to  the  price  they  would  take  for  their  farms. 
Pech,  Bode,  -Miller  and  Gilbert  refused  to  take  $100  per  acre  for  their  Plum 
Creek  holdings.  John  Kerr,  in  Burt,  did  likewise.  B.  F.  Sharp  and  Ed  Sanders 
spurned  such  a  low  offer  for  their  farm  homes  in  Springfield,  and  Dan  Long 
did  the  same  when  he  was  offered  that  price  for  his  bottom  farm  south  of 
Algona.  In  the  meantime  several  farms  had  been  sold  at  higher  prices.  C.  E. 
Phillips,  east  of  LuVerne,  sold  at  $125,  J.  Diehl,  near  Sexton,  at  $105,  A.  W. 
Sigsbee,  52  acres  adjoining  Burt  at  $125,  Pete  Luchsinger,  east  of  LuVerne 
at  $125,  the  G.  A.  Stoke  farm  adjoining  Swea  City  at  $108,  and  one  of  the  John 
Kerr  places  near  Burt  at  $112.  Among  those  who  refused  $125  offers  for 
their  farms  were  Sanford  Rowe  of  Hebron,  and  Harry  Keith  just  north  of 
Alogna. 

These  instances  make  a  sufficient  showing  to  indicate  the  activity  of  land 
sales  during  the  year  1910  at  much  higher  prices  than  the  best  posted  land 
men  of  the  county,  two  years  before,  had  reasons  for  believing  would  be  realized 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  late  fall  of  19x39  and  the  year  1910  constituted  a  period 
in  which  important  land-sale  history  was  being  made. 

Although  a  few  sales  near  the  county  seat  had  been  made  during  the  fall 
of  1909,  at  prices  as  high  as  $100  per  acre,  the  following  year,  nevertheless, 
will  always  be  remembered  as  being  the  one  when  lands  first  began  selling  at 
that  rate  in  the  county.  In  some  townships  farms  changed  owners  in  1910  at 
top  prices  much  more  frequently  than  was  the  case  in  others.  This  fact  is  true 
of  Wesley  township  where  farms  have  continued  to  be  sold  since  the  spring 
of  that  year  at  prices  that  have  been  astonishing.  A  few  sales  will  be  referred 
to,  illustrating  how  money  in  the  past  has  been  made  from  land  deals.  The 
first  farm  in  that  township  to  reach  the  $100  mark  was  the  southwest  quarter 
of  35  adjoining  the  village.  M.  Taylor  became  its  owner  in  the  early  70's. 
Frank  Hume,  who  owned  it  later,  sold  it  to  I.  W.  Lease,  March  8,  1903,  at 
$70.25  per  acre.  March  25,  1910,  Lease  sold  the  place  to  Patsy  Cruise  at  $100 
per  acre.  The  Christian  Schore  farm  was  the  first  to  sell  above  that  figure. 
This  was  the  northwest  quarter  of  33  which  Julius  Kunz  sold  for  Mr.  Schore. 
May  28,  1910,  at  the  rate  of  $102.25  Per  acre  to  R°y  Wilson.  The  grantor 
had  only  paid  $35  per  acre  for  the  farm  eleven  years  before,  but  of  course  had 
improved  it  well  in  the  meantime.  On  the  25th  day  of  October,  1910.  Julius 
Kunz  purchased  the  farm  from  Mr.  Wilson,  paying  at  the  rate  of  $112  per 
acre.  That  was  the  record-breaking  price  paid  for  land  in  that  township  up 
to  that  time.  When  Mr.  Kunz  bought  the  Mads  Christensen  well-improved 
quarter  on  section  9.  June  4,  1910,  at  $62.50.  and  then  sold  it  on  the  5th  of 
the  following  December  to  Henry  Mauss  at  $105  he  was  strictly  in  the  swim 
for  making  money.  Then  again  when  he  bought  the  Albert  Falk  quarter 
section  farm,  December  1,  1909.  at  $84  and  then  sold  it  the  next  October  at 
$130,  land  men  and  land  owners  throughout  the  county  were  compelled  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  At  that  date  that  was  the  record-breaking  price  in  the 
county  paid  for  farm  land,  barring  the  Hart-McWhorter  deal  the  spring  before 
near  Algona. 

As  the  year  191 2  comes  to  a  close  the  farm  sale  at  the  highest  price  yet 
paid  for  Kossuth  county  land,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  remember,  was  the  sale 
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of  the  old  J.  B.  Jones  farm  of  200  acres  in  Cresco,  when  G.  A.  Castile  disposed 
of  it  to  J.  A.  Vipond  for  $150  per  acre.  That  is  at  the  same  rate  which  Mc- 
Whorter  paid  Hart  for  his  farm,  but  containing  more  acres  must  be  considered 
a  better  sale. 

During  the  long  term  of  years  in  which  values  were  slowly  creeping  upward 
there  were  always  opportunities  when  men,  with  good  judgment  and  means  to 
handle  the  propositions  could  procure  the  title  to  lands  at  prices  far  below  their 
real  values.  This  was  especially  true  when  non-resident  owners  were  not 
informed  as  to  prevailing  prices  of  land  in  the  region  where  their  lands  lay. 
Then  again  after  owners  had  paid  taxes  on  non-producing  lands  for  years  they 
often  became  tired  of  holding  them  any  longer,  and  would  part  with  their  hold- 
ings at  a  very  low  figure  providing  spot  cash  was  in  evidence. 

Such  an  opportunity  came  to  A.  D.  Clarke  in  the  spring  of  1889  to  procure 
the  title  to  2,040  acres  of  land  in  Buffalo  township  at  the  astonishingly  low  price 
of  $5  per  acre.  He  had  the  good  judgment  to  know  that  every  acre  of  the  tract 
was  worth  $10  or  $12  per  acre,  and  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  they 
would  be  valued  at  several  times  that  amount.  He  also  had  the  nerve  necessary 
to  make  the  large  deal  but  did  not  have  the  required  spot  cash.  A  little  matter 
like  raising  $10,200  was  no  impediment  to  block  the  purchase  of  such  a  fine 
body  of  land  at  such  prices,  so  he  formed  a  company  consisting  of  himself,  D.  A. 
Haggard  and  Thomas  F.  Cooke  to  contribute  enough  to  the  project  to  transfer 
the  title.  This  was  done,  the  deed  being  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  trustee. 
Before  many  months  a  part  of  the  land  was  sold  by  them  at  more  than  three 
times  the  prices  they  had  paid  for  the  same. 

SWAMP  LAND  CONTROVERSIES 

More  trouble  came  to  the  county  on  account  of  the  swamp  lands  than  from 
any  other  source.  There  is  much  interesting  history  pertaining  to  the  granting 
and  final  disposition  of  these  lands.  Congress,  September  28,  1850,  approved 
an  act  granting  to  Iowa  and  most  other  states  respectively  the  swamp  lands 
contained  in  them  which  previous  to  that  date  had  not  been  disposed  of  by  the 
government.  Congress  required  .that  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  whether  from 
sale  or  by  direct  appropriation  in  kind,  should  be  applied  exclusively,  as  far  as 
necessary,  "to  the  reclaiming  said  lands  by  means  of  levees  and  drains."  That 
national  legislative  body  also  defined  what  was  to  be  considered  as  being  swamp 
land  under  the  grant.  "All  legal  subdivisions,  the  greater  part  whereof  is  wet 
and  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  when  the  greater  part  of  a  subdivision  is  not  of 
that  character,  the  whole  of  it  shall  be-  excluded."  The  government  had  no 
means  of  knowing  how  many  acres  it  was  donating  to  the  state  or  their  exact 
locations ;  so  it  demanded  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determine  the  matter 
and  notify  the  Governor  of  the  same,  and  then  cause  such  lands  to  be  patented 
to  the  state. 

The  Iowa  Legislature,  desiring  to  learn  how  many  acres  the  state  had  received 
by  the  gift  and  just  where  they  were  located,  provided  for  the  expense  of  having 
them  selected  and  surveyed  at  the  January.  1853,  session.  As  each  county  was 
to  be  benefited  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands  it  contained,  the  bill 
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provided  in  effect  that  the  surplus  funds  arising  from  the  sales,  after  the 
expense  of  reclaiming  them  had  been  paid,  might  be  used  for  building  bridges 
and  roads  when  necessary  through  them,  and  that  if  such  funds  then  were 
not  exhausted  the  remainder  might  be  used  for  building  roads  and  bridges  in 
any  part  of  the  counties  where  the  sales  were  made.  A  couple  of  years  later 
the  Legislature  made  it  possible  for  the  county  to  use  these  funds  for  paying  the 
expense  of  erecting  buildings  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  providing 
a  majority  of  votes  had  been  previously  cast  in  favor  of  the  proposition  at  the 
polls.  In  May,  1861,  the  law-makers  of  the  state  gave  the  counties  the  right 
to  make  any  disposition  of  the  lands  the  boards  desired  provided  that  they  did 
not  violate  the  law.  A  year  later  the  Legislature  gave  warning  that  counties 
were  not  to  be  released  from  their  obligation  to  reclaim  the  lands  by  proper 
ditching  and  draining. 

In  May,  1864,  the  boards  were  given  the  power  to  appoint  three  men  to 
carefully  examine  and  appraise  the  lands  at  not  less  than  $1  per  acre,  after 
which  they  might  be  sold  at  not  less  than  the  appraised  value.  By  this  time 
perplexing  complications  had  arisen  over  the  selections  and  the  titles.  Not 
only  were  the  Legislatures,  and  the  boards  of  supervisors  confused  as  to  what 
they  had  a  legal  right  to  do  about  the  matter,  but  the  courts  were  in  the 
same  condition  as  disclosed  by  their  conflicting  decisions.  Even  the  learned 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  got  tangled  in  the  web  of  legal  principles 
involved,  and  after  floundering  amid  intricacies  reversed  its  own  former  deci- 
sion. This  was  in  the  case  of  the  American  Emigrant  Company  vs.  Adams 
county,  Iowa,  where  the  court  first  held  that  under  the  terms  of  the  grant  swamp 
lands  legally  could  not  be  devoted  to  any  purpose  except  for  reclaiming  them, 
and  then  on  a  rehearing  it  decided  otherwise. 

Until  the  swamp  lands  had  been  selected,  the  precise  location  of  each  40- 
acre  tract  designated  and  the  title  confirmed  by  the  government,  no  one  knew 
just  how  many  acres  of  such  land  were  controlled  by  the  county.  To  learn 
this  fact  it  took  a  long  term  of  years  and  occasioned  much  litigation  and  many 
hardships.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  government  to  designate  the  exact 
tracts  it  was  donating  to  the  state,  and  possible  for  the  state  in  turn  to  know 
just  what  tracts  under  the  terms  of  the  grant  it  was  practically  presenting  this 
county,  much  trouble  would  have  been  avoided.  It  was  this  uncertainty  of  title  that 
caused  the  manifold  complications  to  arise  which  puzzled  the  courts  in  their 
endeavor  to  disentangle  them.  That  authorized  agents  selected  certain  tracts 
as  being  swampy  in  nature,  was  no  guarantee  that  their  acts  would  be  con- 
firmed by  the  higher  authority.  The  all-important  question  to  be  decided  was 
"Is  more  than  one-half  of  the  40-acre  tract  unfit  for  cultivation?"  As  the 
witnesses  would  often  give  conflicting  testimony  it  seemed  impossible  to  settle 
some  of  the  disputes. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1858  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  the  county  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  and  precise  location  of  its  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  when 
County  Judge  Lewis  II.  Smith,  in  accordance  with  the  power  delegated  to  him, 
appointed  W.  H.  Ingham  and  Geo.  A.  Lowe  to  select  and  designate  by  lists  and 
plats  all  such  wet  lands  as  conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the  1850  grant  from  the 
government.    The  work  having  been  done,  the  commissioners  reported  the  re- 
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suit  at  the- county  judge's  office  in  November  of  that  year.  It  must  be  rememl>ered 
that  1858  was  a  year  when  it  rained  more  often  than  in  any  year  since  that  time. 
It  is  known  in  all  Iowa  history  as  having  been  emphatically  the  wet  year.  It 
was  while  the  sloughs,  ponds  and  lakes  were  overflowed,  and  the  river  bottoms 
from  bluff  to  bluff  covered  with  a  deep  sheet  of  water,  that  the  swamp  selections 
were  made.  Had  the  commissioners  judged  the  quality  of  the  lands  to  be  selected 
by  the  actual  conditions  as  they  found  them,  they  would  have  been  justified  in 
reporting  a  much  larger  list  of  swamp  lands  than  they  did.  The  fact  is,  more  than 
half  of  the  county  that  year  could  have  been  selected,  livery  40-acre  tract,  having 
less  acres  than  one-half  fit  for  cultivation,  belonged  to  the  county  as  the  gift 
from  the  state,  the  latter  having  received  it  previously  as  a  gift  from  the  govern- 
ment. In  order  that  the  county  might  derive  some  substantial  benefit  from  the 
gift  by  disposing  of  the  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  violate  no  law  of  Congress  or 
of  the  Legislature  pertaining  to  it,  the  board  of  supervisors  passed  many  resolu- 
tions and  entered  into  many  obligations.  The  members  resolved  and  rescinded, 
contracted  and  recontracted,  released  and  were  released,  sued  and  were  sued, 
pushed  forward  and  slid  backward,  and  kept  the  people  guessing  what  the  next 
performance  would  be  on  the  program.  Trouble  was  always*  near  and  they  re- 
ceived their  full  share  of  all  that  came  that  way. 

The  board  as  a  starter  in  July,  1861,  contracted  with  \V.  P.  Hepburn  and  Asa 
C.  Call  to  deed  them  six  percent  of  all  the  swamp  lands  which  they  succeeded  in 
recovering  for  the  county  from  the  state  or  government  and  to  pay  them  the  same 
per  cent  of  all  script  or  its  equivalent  recovered  in  lieu  of  such  lands.  They  were 
to  receive  $200  down,  a  like  amount  on  the  1st  of  the  next  October  and  the  re- 
mainder when  the  lands  were  secured.  The  following  February  Hepburn  and 
Call  asked  to  be  released  from  the  contract,  and  their  wishes  were  complied  with. 
Then  came  a  resolution  by  the  board  to  the  effect  that  the  interests  of  the  county 
demanded  the  immediate  sale  of  all  its  swamp  lands.  Thereupon  the  drainage 
commissioner  was  directed  to  advertise  the  same  for  sale.  At  the  same  session 
Asa  C  Call  was  authorized  to  be  the  agent  for  the  county  in  procuring  for  it  from 
the  state  or  government  the  swamp  lands  to  which  the  county  was  then  or  in  the 
future  might  be  entitled.  He  was  to  make  all  necessary  examinations  and  sur- 
veys at  his  own  expense,  to  return  $1 ,400  he  had  received  on  his  former  contract, 
to  devote  his  whole  time,  as  far  as  was  necessary,  to  the  work  and  to  receive  for 
the  county  from  the  government  all  patents,  money  and  script.  For  such  services 
the  board  contracted  to  convey  to  him  by  deed  of  special  warranty  one  average 
fourth  of  all  the  swamp  lands  then  claimed  or  thereafter  to  be  claimed  by  the 
county.  It  was  agreed  in  substance  that  the  deed  should  convey  all  of  the  county's 
right,  title  and  interest  to  the  one-fourth  of  such  lands  as  it  then  had  and  also  as 
it  should  later  acquire.  This  deed  by  its  uncertain  terms  as  to  the  amount  of  land 
conveyed  was  the  source  of  much  trouble  in  after  years. 

In  May,  18^2,  the  board  appointed  Lewis  II.  Smith  to  survey  the  lands  with  a 
view  to  having  them  drained,  and  at  the  same  session  took  favorable  action  on 
the  proposition  of  Samuel  Reed  and  Abiather  Hull  to  erect  a  grist  mill,  to  be 
propelled  by  water  power  within  one  mile  of  Algona,  for  a  bonus  of  8,000  acres 
of  swamp  land.  The  resolution  passed  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  voters,  but 
the  board  in  June  rescinded  its  action.  At  this  time  YY.  H.  Ingham  was  appointed 
to  assist  Mr.  Smith  in  the  surveying,  and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  issue  to  Asa  C. 
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Call  swamp-land  warrants  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  quantity  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  whenever  the  latter  should  procure  the  necessary  signatures  to  a 
certain  bond  then  on  file  in  the  clerk's  office.  The  board  further  consented  to  the 
surrender  of  all  the  swamp  land  certificates  previously  issued,  and  then  resolved 
that  the  lands  affected  should  be  subject  to  purchase  as  though  no  certificates  had 
been  issued. 

July  19,  1862,  the  board  resolved  to  convey  the  lands,  except  the  one-fourth 
which  had  been  previously  deeded  to  Asa  C.  Call,  to  the  American  Emigrant 
Company  in  consideration  that  the  company  proceed  to  erect  public  buildings  in 
the  county  to  the  value  of  $1,000,  providing  the  voters  ratified  the  proposition. 
Ingham  and  Smith  on  the  same  day  were  appointed  agents  by  the  board  to  set  off 
Asa  C.  Call's  portion  of  the  lands.  The  board,  moreover,  proceeded  to  nominate 
Asa  C.  Call  to  the  Governor  as  being  a  suitable  person  to  settle  the  conflicting 
claims  to  the  lands  with  the  state  and  government.  Before  the  session  ended  the 
order  empowering  Ingham  and  Smith  to  set  off  Call's  portion  was  rescinded  as 
was  also  the  order  authorizing  them  to  make  the  surveys.  The  clerk  was  next 
directed  to  issue  swamp-land  warrants  to  the  amount  of  $26,000  to  Asa  C.  Call  to 
pay  for  his  services  and  expenses.  The  latter  then  in  consideration  of  one  dollar 
and  other  value  released  the  county  from  all  liability  to  reclaim  the  lands  derived 
by  him  from  the  county  under  his  contract  of  February  8,  1862,  and  agreed  to 
take  his  lands  subject  to  the  act  of  congress  of  September  28,  1850.  On  these 
conditions  the  release  was  accepted. 

Abiather  Hull,  having  been  appointed  a  commissioner  to  set  off  Call's  portion, 
reported  in  July,  1862,  to  the  board  that  he  had  begun  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  county  and  going  north  on  range  27  had  designated  the  swamp  lands  in  the 
first  three  congressional  townships  as  belonging  to  the  county  and  then  the  next 
one  to  Call,  and  so  on  in  that  order  up  that  range  and  back  on  the  next  until  the 
route  ended  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county.  By  this  arrangement  Call 
selected  his  lands  from  the  townships  now  known  as  Buffalo,  Springfield,  Plum 
Creek,  Cresco,  Harrison,  Seneca  and  Garfield.  Before  this  division  had  been 
made  the  board  had  disposed  of  588  acres  of  the  wet  lands  in  these  townships. 
In  order  to  indemnify  Call  for  this  shortage,  588  acres  in  the  present  townships 
of  Riverdale,  Portland  and  Eagle  were  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal.  At  the  same 
session  Asa  C.  Call  presented  his  certificate  showing  that  he  had  selected,  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  10,420  acres  of  swamp  lands  at  the  appraised  value  of  $1.25 
per  acre,  as  a  part  of  his  claim  for  his  one-fourth  division.  The  board,  after 
officially  declaring  him  entitled  to  swamp-land  warrants  to  the  amount  of  S26,- 
000,  directed  the  clerk  to  issue  him  such  warrants  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  and  to 
retain  $6,000  worth  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  $1,400  he  was  owing  the 
county  on  his  contract.  The  script  delivered  to  Mr.  Call  was  to  be  located  upon 
such  lands  as  had  been  awarded  to  him,  and  upon  no  other.  That  was  the  order 
from  the  board. 

The  electors  in  the  fall  of  1862  ratified  the  provisional  contract  the  board  had 
made  with  the  American  Emigrant  Company  in  July.  By  its  terms  the  company 
was  to  have  three  years  in  which  to  erect  the  buildings;  was  to  take  the  lands, 
except  Call's  portion,  at  its  own  risk  as  to  amount  and  value;  was  to  pay  its 
own  expense  in  having  the  titles  quieted,  and  was  to  put  a  clause  in  all  its  deeds 
conveying  any  portion  of  the  same,  reciting  that  the  grantees  should  settle  in  good 
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faith  upon  the  lands  in  a  limited  period  therein  to  be  stated.  The  county,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  the  lands  by  quit 
claim  deeds  during  the  three  years,  and  to  be  required  to  take  mortgages  back 
and  then  retain  them  as  security  for  the  performance  of  the  company's  con- 
tract. At  the  end  of  the  three  years  the  remaining  tracts  unsold  were  to  be  quit 
claimed  by  the  county  to  the  company  on  final  settlement.  Complications  having 
arisen  which  were  giving  the  board  much  trouble,  it  empowered  Addison  Fisher 
in  September,  1865,  to  employ  counsel  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  county.  The 
following  January,  D.  W.  King  was  appointed  to  act  with  him  in  conferring  with 
the  company  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  lands,  and  to  the  set- 
tling of  conflicting  claims.  In  March  the  company  consented  to  have  the  contract 
so  changed  that  the  county  could  erect  the  buildings  and  apply  the  cost  on  the 
$1,000  deal.  The  first  courthouse  was  built  as  the  result  in  the  fall  of  1866.  The 
American  Emigrant  Company  about  this  time,  to  even  up  some  differences,  offered 
to  donate  $5,000  for  schoolhouse  purposes.  In  October  the  board  resolved  to 
build  a  seminary  in  Algona  with  the  funds  when  received,  but  the  project  did  not 
materialize.  More  trouble  appearing,  Marcus  Robbins,  Jr.,  was  appointed  in 
January,  1870,  to  quiet  the  swamp-land  titles,  but  in  July  that  order  stood  rescinded 
unless  the  board  was  petitioned  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  asking  that  such 
counsel  be  employed.  As  every  move  the  board  had  made  had  brought  on  more 
trouble,  the  board  in  October  changed  its  former  plans  completely  by  contracting 
to  sell  to  John  Lawler  at  one  dollar  per  acre  all  the  lands  in  controversy  to  which 
he  should  succeed  in  quieting  the  titles  at  his  own  expense.  In  November,  1870, 
C.  C.  Chubb,  J.  H.  Warren  and  J.  C.  Chapin  were  appointed  to  appraise  the  value 
of  the  swamp  lands. 

In  August,  1872,  the  board  flew  off  on  another  tangent  by  accepting  the  propo- 
istion  of  J.  H.  Hawkins  to  unravel  the  perplexing  and  serious  problems.  This 
attorney  declared  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  swamp-land  contracts  made 
by  the  board  were  null  and  void  and  that  the  people  were  not  bound  by  them.  He 
proposed  to  carry  on  suits  to  set  aside  sales  illegally  made ;  recover  the  lands  for 
the  county  and  perfect  the  titles  for  one-tenth  of  all  lands  so  recovered  and  so 
quieted  in  title  and  one-tenth  of  all  script  received  in  lieu  of  such  lands.  He  was 
sharp  enough  to  stipulate  that  he  was  to  have  this  fee  whether  the  lands  were 
recovered  by  compromise  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  county  was  to  pay  all  the 
court  costs  and  other  costs  necessary  in  preparing  and  prosecuting  the  suits,  as 
well  as  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses  while  absent  from  home  on  this  busi- 
ness. By  the  further  terms  of  his  contract  he  was  to  receive  only  the  sum  of 
$50  in  case  he  failed  to  recover  any  lands  for  the  county.  As  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  after  both  parties  had  signed  this  agreement  the  board  in  August  offered 
to  donate  all  of  the  county's  interest  in  the  lands  to  the  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
North  Pacific  Railway  Company  whenever  a  train  on  that  road  succeeded  in  run- 
ning into  Algona.  Furthermore,  John  Lawler  and  the  American  Emigrant  Com- 
pany coming  into  legal  battles,  caught  the  board  between  two  firing  lines.  Hawk- 
ins also,  by  beginning  proceedings,  entangled  the  web  into  a  snarl  which  made  the 
situation  deeply  interesting  if  not  pleasant  and  desirable.  Suits  were  pending  in 
the  federal  courts  in  which  many  parties  were  concerned,  and  the  wail  of  the  op- 
pressed was  heard  on  every  .side. 

The  board  in  May,  1873,  made  another  startling  move  by  making  a  new  con- 
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tract  with  the  Emigrant  Company  and  by  not  only  dismissing  the  suit  which 
Hawkins  had  brought  against  it,  but  by  dismissing  Hawkins  himself  from  all 
connection  with  the  case.  The  company  and  board  both  being  more  than  anxious 
to  have  their  controversies  settled,  entered  into  a  contract  that  was  satisfactory 
and  one  that  was  quite  well  approved  by  the  people  at  that  time.  This  agreement 
was  reached  in  May,  1873.  By  its  terms  the  company  released  all  its  claim  to 
about  12,500  acres  of  the  land  and  the  county  in  turn  released  its  claim  to  the  re- 
maining tracts.  The  county  further  agreed  to  cease  claiming  any  interest  in  the 
lands  by  virtue  of  the  sale  to  John  Lawler.  The  company  also  was  generous  in 
its  attitude  towards  settlers  in  removing  the  clouds  from  their  titles.  Suits  in 
court  were  withdrawn  and  decrees  in  the  federal  court  were  asked  to  be  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  company.  The  board  breathed  an  air  of  freedom  when  the  long 
controversy  with  the  company  had  ended.  But  there  was  trouble  ahead  which 
they  did  not  realize  when  they  ousted  the  attorney  from  the  case.  He  was  a  full- 
fledged  fighter  and  knew  all  the  tricks  of  his  profession. 

J.  H.  Hawkins  had  begun  suit  against  the  American  Emigrant  Company  to 
quiet  the  title  to  about  36,000  acres  of  the  land  and  had  followed  it  through  one 
term  of  court  when  he  was  dismissed.  In  June,  1873,  he  presented  his  bill  to  the 
board  for  his  services  under  the  contract.  He  demanded  $3,000,  but  was  allowed 
$75.  H.  S.  Vaughn  and  F.  M.  Taylor  were  appointed  arbitrators  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute, but  failing  to  agree,  Orson  Rice  and  A.  W.  McFarland  were  chosen.  They 
too  came  to  no  conclusion.  In  the  February,  1874,  term  of  the  district  court 
Hawkins  sued  the  county  for  the  sum  of  $6,500  based  on  the  theory  that  as  the 
county  had  recovered  on  its  claim  against  the  American  Emigrant  Company 
$65,000  worth  of  land  in  the  compromise  settlement,  his  ten  per  cent  of  that 
amount  would  be  $6,500.  In  the  following  June,  in  the  Palo  Alto  court  where  the 
case  had  been  sent,  the  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Henry  Ford,  who  decided 
that  Hawkins  was  entitled  to  $3,000.  After  the  trial  and  during  the  time  the  judge 
was  holding  the  case  under  advisement,  Hawkins  assigned  all  his  interest  in  the 
case  or  judgment  to  D.  P.  Russell,  June  22,  1874,  and  on  August  17th.  the  latter 
assigned  $600  of  the  same  back  to  plaintiff.  The  next  day  Russell  assigned  half 
of  the  judgment  to  Geo.  E.  Clarke,  the  lawyer  who  was  representing  Hawkins  in 
the  matter.  In  October  Hawkins  got  an  order  of  mandamus  in  the  district  court 
of  this  county  directing  the  board  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  his  judgment,  as 
he  claimed  that  Russell  had  assigned  his  interest  back  to  him.  The  board  on 
appealing  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  got  the  decision  of  the  court  below  re- 
versed and  sent  back  for  further  proceedings.  The  case  was  docketed  first  in  the 
Palo  Alto  court  but  later  came  to  this  county.  After  much  wrangling  the  board 
acknowledged  a  debt  to  the  plaintiff  of  $2,000  and  took  steps  to  pay  off  the  claim. 

During  the  spring  of  1885  the  county  again  brought  suit  against  the  American 
Emigrant  Company.  This  time  it  was  for  a  large  amount  that  was  due  on  unpaid 
taxes  on  the  swamp  lands.  The  case  was  removed  to  the  federal  court.  In  Sep- 
tember the  case  was  compromised,  Geo.  E.  Boyle,  chairman,  representing  the 
board  in  the  settlement.  By  this  proceeding  the  county  received  the  sum  of  $4,000. 

Ending  the  trouble  with  the  Emigrant  Company  and  with  Hawkins  did  not 
end  all  the  trouble  the  people  were  to  have  over  swamp-land  transactions.  It  grew 
out  of  one  of  the  most  stupendous  blunders  ever  made  in  the  conveying  clause  of 
a  deed.   So  great  was  it  that  people  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  thrown  into 
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the  wildest  state  of  rage  and  excitement.  This  exhibition  of  feeling  arose  after 
it  became  known  that  a  deed  had  been  recorded  which  affected  the  titles  to  the 
lands  which  they  owned.  This  deed  was  from  Asa  C.  Call  to  J.  Yolney  Swetting, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  conveyed  all  his  right,  title  and  interest  which  he  then  had  or 
might  later  acquire,  through  the  county,  in  and  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
sections  of  land.  Of  this  amount  twenty-two  full  sections  were  in  the  present 
township  of  Buffalo,  thirty-one  in  Portland,  twenty-nine  in  Ledyard,  twenty-five 
in  Springfield,  twenty  in  Cresco,  twenty-three  in  Harrison,  twenty  in  Garfield 
and  eighteen  in  Seneca.  While  this  deed  only  conveyed  the  interest  which  Call 
then  had  or  might  later  acquire,  through  the  county,  in  each  of  the  sections  de- 
scribed, it,  of  course,  clouded  the  title  to  that  portion  of  the  sections  which  he 
neither  owned  nor  claimed  to  have  any  interest.  The  people  could  not  understand 
why  such  a  deed  was  put  on  record  and  were  justified  in  both  demanding  an  ex- 
planation and  asking  for  redress  through  the  courts.  Judge  Call  at  that  time  was 
so  infirm  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to  business  matters  for  several 
months.  The  deed  went  on  record  September  15,  1886.  While  the  storm  of  in- 
dignation was  growing  more  demonstrative  the  sons  of  the  judge  were  inter- 
viewed by  the  press  reporter  on  the  subject.  From  them  it  was  learned  that  the 
object  of  the  deed  was  intended  to  protect  their  interest  in  and  to  about  20,000 
acres  of  land,  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  a  suit  in  the  federal  court  with  the 
American  Emigrant  Company,  where  their  father  was  seeking  to  recover  what 
was  due  him  on  certain  swamp-land  deals;  that  as  a  portion  of  the  land  had  been 
previously  conveyed  to  the  same  grantee,  who  afterwards  on  a  test  case  recovered 
successfully  against  the  company  in  the  federal  court,  it  was  thought  that  he  might 
also  recover  on  the  whole  if  conveyed  to  him ;  that  the  describing  of  whole  sec- 
tions in  the  deed  instead  of  the  parts  in  which  they  really  claimed  an  interest  was 
done  unfortunately  to  save  labor;  that  their  father  had  no  hand  in  directing  the 
wording  of  the  deed,  and  that  as  they  all  realized  a  great  injury  had  been  done 
unintentionally,  their  father  was  beginning  a  suit  in  the  circuit  court  to  have  the 
deed  set  aside,  cancelled  and  annulled. 

At  a  large  meeting  held  at  the  courthouse  September  25th,  to  consider  what 
was  best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  W.  E.  Morrison  was  the  presiding 
officer  and  Harvey  Ingham  the  secretary.  The  meeting  was  full  of  interest  from 
the  start,  but  the  best  of  order  prevailed.  A.  F.  Call  on  being  called  to  the  front 
spoke  with  evident  feeling  on  the  matter  and  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  over 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  He  said  that  he  regretted  what  had  happened  and 
that  no  one  was  more  sorry  than  his  father  who  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
bungling  manner  in  which  the  deed  was  drawn ;  that  the  instrument  was  the  work 
of  someone  else  in  the  office,  and  that  the  family  would  have  the  record  expunged 
if  it  took  every  dollar  they  were  worth.  He  further  stated  that  as  an  action  had 
already  been  begun  by  themselves  to  have  the  deed  set  aside,  the  clouds  from  the 
titles  would  soon  be  removed  if  a  little  patience  was  manifested.  At  the  close 
Doctor  Armstrong,  J.  B.  Jones  and  W.  E.  Jordan,  J.  M.  Comstock  and  Addison 
Fisher  were  appointed  to  assist  as  best  they  could  in  having  the  injured  parties 
receive  the  proper  redress. 

Judge  Macomber,  presiding  at  the  1886  October  term  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
having  sufficient  evidence  before  him,  rendered  a  decree  cancelling,  annulling  and 
setting  aside  the  deed  in  controversy,  recorded  in  Book  23  on  page  105  in  the  office 
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of  the  recorder  of  deeds  in  this  county.  Each  litigant  was  represented  in  court 
by  an  attorney  who  was  his  son,  A.  F.  Call  appearing  for  the  plaintiff  and  E.  V. 
Swetting  for  the  defendant.  The  decree  was  based  on  a  stipulation  signed  by  both 
attorneys  and  approved  by  the  committee.  In  urging  the  decree  the  stipulation 
recited  that  the  deed  "was  executed  by  mutual  mistake  and  casts  a  cloud  upon  a 
large  amount  of  land  to  which  neither  party  has  or  claims  any  interest." 

How  many  acres  of  the  swamp  lands  Judge  Call  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  fee  simple  title  to,  through  his  contract  with  the  board,  cannot  easily  be  esti- 
mated, but  the  number  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  Many  of  these 
lands  that  he  claimed  as  his  one-fourth  division  he  lost  in  suits  to  recover  them. 
A  considerable  amount  was  proven  to  be  fit  for  cultivation  and  not  coming  under 
the  class  of  lands  intended  by  the  original  grant,  and  many  other  tracts  were 
clouded  by  the  claims  of  others.  Those  who  still  think  that  his  services  were 
worth  no  such  an  amount  of  land  as  was  turned  over  to  him  should  remember 
that  the  board  was  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  that  the  members  were 
elected  by  the  voters.  They  should  remember,  moreover,  that  these  lands  in  the 
early  days  were  considered  practically  worthless,  as  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  board  in  1862  offered  three-fourths  of  all  such  lands  in  the  county 
to  the  American  Emigrant  Company  for  $1,000  worth  of  public  buildings.  As 
it  is  frequently  stated  that  the  lands  were  trifled  away  it  is  well  also  to  remember 
that  the  law  required  them  to  be  ditched  and  drained.  Had  the  county  kept  them 
and  undertaken  this  job  it  would  have  cost  ten  times  more  than  the  land  was  worth 
at  that  time. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1867,  an  unsigned  communication  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  old  Upper  Des  Moines,  hinting  at  fraud  in  the  swamp-land 
deals.  A  couple  of  weeks  later  Judge  Call  replied  to  the  article  at  considerable 
length  by  way  of  explanation,  the  material  and  closing  portion  of  which  was  as 
follows: 

"The  governor  appointed  several  agents  who  were  required  to  file  securities 
with  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.00  for  each  county  employing 
them.  I  was  appointed  agent  for  certain  counties,  this  county  being  one  of  them. 
Some  counties  paid  their  agents  one-half  of  all  they  should  finally  get  them,  others 
paid  forty  per  cent,  and  still  others  less.  I  charged  twenty-five  per  cent  which 
was  regarded  by  the  state  officers,  the  Legislature,  and  the  lawyers  generally,  as 
a  very  moderate  compensation  in  view  of  the  difficulty  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  we  could  ever  get  anything.  But  in  this  county,  as  the  work  was  to  be 
done  at  home,  I  agreed  to  act  as  agent  for  twenty-five  per  cent  and  also  to  pay  the 
county  $1,400.00,  which  the  land  had  cost  us  up  to  that  time,  being  just  $1,400.00 
better  terms  than  I  gave  Humboldt  county.  In  this  way  the  county  would  get 
her  three-fourths  clear  if  it  got  any,  while  I  took  all  the  risk,  did  all  the  work, 
and  paid  the  county  $1,400.00  for  the  chance  of  one-fourth.  Subsequently  the 
county  sold  its  land  subject  to  my  contract  to  parties  who  undertook  to  make  their 
own  remaining  proofs,  thus  relieving  the  county  of  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
$1,400.00  I  stipulated  to  pay  has  been  paid,  thus  fulfilling  my  obligations  to  the 
county.  I  have  since  sold  my  interest  in  the  land,  mostly  to  The  American  Emi- 
grant Company  at  thirty  cents  per  acre  for  what  was  certified,  and  have  received 
up  to  this  time  just  about  enough  to  cover  the  $1,400.00  paid  the  county,  and  a 
moderate  return  for  my  time  and  expenses.   This  closes  my  connection  with  the 
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swamp  land.  I  know  there  are  a  good  many  in  the  county  who  do  not  understand 
the  matter.  I  hold  it  to  be  not  the  right  merely,  but  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
closely  scrutinize  every  official  act  of  their  servants  and  agents." 

CHAIN  OF  TITLE  TO  KOSSUTH 

The  land  embraced  within  the  boundary  lines  of  Kossuth  county,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  an  interesting  history  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  misty  past,  cen- 
turies ago.  That  history  includes  the  early  transfer  events  of  every  farm  in  the 
county  and  should  be  realized  by  the  many  owners.  The  prudent  landowner, 
seeking  to  learn  how  secure  he  is  in  what  he  believes  is  his  absolute  ownership  of 
the  real  estate  he  possesses,  yearns  to  become  acquainted  with  its  history.  He  is 
restless  until  he  has  some  evidence  that  the  fee  simple  title  is  absolutely  lodged  in 
him.  He  wants  to  know  on  what  consecutive  dates  it  has  been  transferred;  by 
what  right  its  numerous  vendors  have  received  and  disposed  of  it;  what  clouds 
have  been  cast  upon  its  title  and  whether  or  not  they  have  been  removed.  In 
order  for  him  to  know  these  facts  he  must  know  the  history  of  his  land.  A  full 
and  complete  account  of  that  history  would  require  a  large  volume  to  impart  the 
information.  An  abtsract  of  title  is  but  a  brief  history  of  the  transfer  events  since 
1803,  but  is  generally  received  as  satisfactory  and  conclusive  evidence  of  what 
has  occurred  concerning  the  titles  to  the  land.  These  abstract  accounts  of  trans- 
fers would  be  much  more  lengthy  did  not  Uncle  Sam  stand  as  a  mighty  force  ready 
to  defend  the  titles  to  the  lands  he  has  disposed  of  since  he  came  into  possession 
of  them.  But  what  about  the  history  of  these  lands  before  the  date  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase?  As  Kossuth  county  soil  was  included  in  that  purchase,  every  claim 
upon  that  vast  territory  prior  to  that  time  affected  the  title  to  every  acre  in  the 
county.   A  brief  review  of  these  claims  will  now  be  in  order : 

The  first  claim  to  what  is  now  Kossuth  county  soil,  so  far  as  historians  have 
been  able  to  impart  information  on  the  subject,  was  made  by  Spain  in  1493,  n°t 
on  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  for  he  died  not  knowing  he  had  dis- 
covered the  continent,  but  on  acount  of  the  rivalry  at  that  time  between  that 
country  and  Portugal.  This  latter  country  had  taken  possession  of  the  African 
countries  and  islands  she  had  discovered  and  was  claiming  them,  history  tells  us, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  pope.  Spain  asked  that  she  might  be  confirmed  by  the 
same  authority  on  her  claims  to  the  land  she  might  discover.  To  keep  peace 
between  them  the  pope  drew  a  vertical  line  on  the  map  from  north  to  south, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  then 
directed  that  Portugal  might  claim  all  the  lands  which  she  might  discover  east  of 
this  line  which  did  not  belong  to  any  Christian  prince,  and  that  her  rival  on  the 
same  conditions  could  have  all  on  the  west  side.  By  this  arrangement  all  of 
North  America  became  claimed  by  Spain. 

Kossuth  county  soil  was  next  claimed  by  England  when  the  Cabots,  in  1498, 
made  claim  to  the  whole  North  American  continent  by  right  of  discovery.  Then 
in  1620.  when  King  James  granted  his  charter  to  the  Plymouth  company  of  all 
North  America  from  sea  to  sea,  lying  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  Kossuth  county  soil  was  included.  Neither  the  king  nor  anyone 
in  the  colony  knew  how  far  it  was  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  When  this  company  sur- 
rendered its  charter  in  order  to  have  the  boundaries  better  defined,  the  Province 
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of  Virginia  was  so  enlarged  and  so  wildly  defined  in  1635  as  to  its  boundaries  that 
Kossuth  became  a  part  of  that  province. 

In  June,  1673,  France  secured  a  better  claim  to  all  Iowa  soil  than  any  other 
nation  had  been  able  to  before.  All  nations  conceded  her  right  to  it  through  the 
discovery  of  the  first  two  white  men  who  ever  looked  upon  the  soil.  These  were 
Father  Marquette,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  and  Louis  Joliet,  a  Canadian  of 
French  descent,  who  beheld  the  beautiful  country  from  their  boat  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  During  this  same  year  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  by  extending 
the  northern  boundary  of  its  province  west  of  the  Pacific  took  in  all  the  northern 
counties  now  in  Iowa.  France  in  1682  very  much  strengthened  her  claims  to 
all  this  western  country  when  LaSalle  descended  the  mighty  father  of  waters  and 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  French  king  of  all  the  country  drained  by  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

The  conflicting  claims  of  England,  France  and  Spain  caused  them  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  in  1762  which  resulted  in  England's  giving  up  her  claim  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  A  year  later  France  and  Spain  settled  their  dispute  by 
the  former's  ceding  all  her  claims  to  the  territory  in  question  to  the  latter.  Spain 
then  as  the  result  had  her  grip  once  more  on  Kossuth  county  soil.  That  country 
held  undisputed  possession  of  this  large  tract  until  the  year  1800,  when  France 
by  purchase  again  became  the  owner,  causing  it  to  come  under  French  control 
during  the  time  Napoleon  was  at  war  with  nearly  every  European  country.  In 
April,  1803,  the  famous  emperor,  fearing  his  purchase  over  in  America  might  be 
forced  from  his  possession  by  Great  Britian,  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000.  By  this  transaction  the  soil  of  this  county  first  became  a 
part  of  Uncle  Sam's  great  domain. 

Kossuth  county  soil  became  a  part  of  upper  Louisiana  in  1804  when  congress 
divided  the  great  purchase,  and  was  attached  to  the  territory  of  Indiana  for 
judicial  and  revenue  purposes.  Then  in  1805  it  became  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Louisiana,  the  capital  being  New  Orleans.  This  territory  two  years  later  was 
attached  to  the  territory  of  Illinois  for  a  brief  period  for  governmental  purposes. 
In  the  year  1812  this  section  of  the  country  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Mis- 
souri. When  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  state  in  1821  all  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  detached  from  all  government.  For  fourteen  years  it  was  simply  in  the 
United  States  and  that  was  all.  Had  people  been  living  then  in  what  is  now 
Kossuth  county  they  could  not  have  had  any  redress  from  local  courts  nor  had 
any  taxes  to  pay.  They  would  have  been  living  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  in 
1834  when  that  territory  was  established  and  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  in 
1836  when  Michigan  was  set  off  to  become  a  state. 

One  of  the  largest  counties  ever  known  to  have  been  created  was  Fayette 
county  in  1837,  and  what  is  now  Kossuth  was  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  This 
great  county  was  a  division  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  So  extensive  was  this 
county  that  it  practically  embraced  all  the  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
James  river  in  South  Dakota  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  present  county  of  Fayette.  It  contained  about  140,000 
square  miles  and  included  not  only  the  northern  portion  of  Iowa  but  nearly  all  of 
Minnesota  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  Dakotas.  Kossuth  county  soil  therefore 
once  belonged  to  a  county  that  bordered  the  British  possessions  on  the  north. 
The  territory  of  Iowa,  on  being  established  in  1838,  was  made  to  embrace  all  of 
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what  is  now  the  state  of  Iowa  and  most  of  what  had  been  old  Fayette  county, 
Wisconsin.  The  state  with  its  present  boundaries  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1846,  and  the  county  of  Kossuth  was  established  by  the  Legislature  at  the  third 
session  in  185 1.  Before  the  county  organization  in  1855  had  been  effected,  it 
had  been  attached  to  Webster  county  for  governmental  purposes. 

This  showing  of  the  chain  of  title  to  the  county  as  a  whole,  is  sufficient  to  il- 
lustrate what  powers  would  have  governed  the  people  of  this  county  had  they  been 
living  here  from  about  the  time  Columbus  landed  until  the  state  was  admitted 
and  the  county  established. 
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IN  THE  REALM  OF  POLITICS 

NOTABLE  CAMPAIGN  EVENTS 

Kossuth  county  politics  had  its  origin  in  the  summer  of  1856  when  the  contest 
was  made  to  see  whether  Asa  C.  Call  or  Corydon  Craw  was  to  become  the  first 
county  judge.  The  real  issue,  however,  was  to  determine  whether  Algona  was 
to  remain  the  county  seat,  or  whether  Irvington  was  to  become  the  favored 
location.  The  details  of  this  organization  election  having  been  already  noticed 
in  the  accounts  of  these  two  pioneer  villages,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  in  this 
chapter.  In  the  early  days  the  delegates  sent  to  attend  conventions  outside  of 
the  county  had  to  travel  long  distances,  as  the  districts  were  large  and  many  of 
the  counties  uninhabited.  During  the  summer  of  1859  Ambrose  A.  Call,  and 
Lewis  H.  Smith  were  chosen  delegates  to  attend  the  senatorial  convention  at 
Sac  City,  and  George  P.  Steele  and  L.  L.  Treat  were  chosen  alternates.  All  four 
attended,  going  in  a  two-seated  buggy  drawn  by  Smith's  span  of  mules.  The 
alternates  had  some  new  experience  in  pioneering  when  they  went  along  on  this 
journey.  The  party  went  south  to  the  forks  of  the  river  and  stayed  all  night  with 
Father  Sherman.  From  there  they  went  west  across  the  open  prairie,  which 
had  no  houses  on  the  route,  and  which  was  filled  with  sloughs  so  soft  that  they 
were  almost  impassable.  The  delegates  frequently  had  to  get  out  in  the  water 
and  pull  the  buggy  out  with  a  picket  rope,  and  once  or  twice  pulled  the  mules 
out  in  the  same  way.  They  passed  a  horse  so  buried  in  the  slough  that  he 
couldn't  get  out.  The  party  pulled  him  also  out  of  the  mud.  They  crossed  the 
two  Lizards  and  finally  came  in  sight  of  Murderer's  grove  on  Murderer's  creek 
in  the  far  distance.  The  mules,  growing  tired  and  lazy,  refused  to  go  faster 
than  a  walk,  and  the  whip  was  worn  out.  Judge  Smith  thought  of  a  scheme  to 
increase  the  rate  of  speed.  Occasionally  he  would  walk  out  on  the  tongue  and 
then  by  rapidly  opening  and  shutting  the  umbrella  he  would  scare  the  mules 
into  a  rabbit  canter.  That  worked  well  for  a  while,  but  its  scaring  effect  gradu- 
ally became  unnoticeable.  Then  Steele  became  an  inventor.  He  devised  a 
method  of  making  the  mules  go  faster  which  out-rivaled  the  Smith  invention. 
He  had  some  firecrackers  along  and  that  helped  him  to  conceive  of  the  ingenious 
plan.  He  fastened  some  of  these  to  his  ramrod  and  by  exploding  them  near  the 
mules'  ears  and  rear  extremities  produced  wonderful  results.  As  old  Levi 
Leland  used  to  say  in  his  comic  lectures,  "Who'd  a  thunk  it?"  The  party  camped 
on  the  prairie  that  night,  but  managed  to  reach  Sac  City  early  enough  the  next 
morning  for  breakfast. 
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They  had  at  last  reached  Sac  City — which  then  had  but  six  or  eight  houses — 
after  going  through  the  mud  and  water  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles.  Judge  Criss  entertained  all  the  delegates  at  his  hotel  where  the  convention 
was  held.  Palo  Alto  only  had  two  republicans  at  that  time — James  Reed  and  W. 
B.  Davis.  The  county  had  sent  no  delegates.  Mr.  Call,  being  chosen  one  of 
the  committee  on  credentials,  had  occasion  to  observe  crookedness  so  glaring 
that  he  became  amazed.  .  It  is  very  evident  from  what  occurred  there  that  bad 
politics  in  the  district  did  not  start  in  Kossuth.  The  many  politicians  present 
from  Fort  Dodge  desired  to  nominate  Doctor  Pease  of  that  place  and  were 
afraid  he  might  be  defeated.  Noticing  the  absence  of  delegates  from  Palo  Alto, 
they  asked  Mr.  Call  before  the  convention  to  name  any  republicans  he  knew  of 
who  lived  in  that  county.  He  then  gave  them  the  names  of  both  Reed  and 
Davis.  Remembering  this  conversation  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Call  was 
thunder-struck  when  on  the  committee  he  saw  handed  in  a  proxy  purporting  to 
have  been  signed  by  Reed  and  Davis  and  authorizing  C.  C.  Carpenter  of  Fort 
Dodge  to  cast  the  vote  of  Palo  Alto  county.  Proxies  from  other  counties  were 
also  handed  in  which  were  in  a  similar  handwriting,  and  which  were  similarly 
constructed  in  phraseology.  The  Fort  Dodge  delegates  for  some  mysterious 
reason  had  the  casting  of  all  these  proxies.  Doctor  Pease  received  the  nomination 
but  John  F.  Duncombe  defeated  him  at  the  polls. 

The  representative  convention  in  1859  was  held  at  Spirit  Lake  on  the  31st  of 
August,  Ambrose  A.  Call,  George  P.  Steele,  L.  L.  Treat  and  H.  Kellogg  being 
the  delegates  from  this  county.  Call  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  central 
committee  for  this  county.  In  those  days  the  county  conventions  were  simply 
party  mass  meetings,  and  not  conducted  by  delegates  chosen  as  is  the  custom 
now.  It  was  at  one  of  those  mass  meetings,  presided  over  by  William  B.  Carey, 
where  the  above  named  delegates  were  chosen,  H.  F.  Watson  being  the  secretary 
of  the  meeting.  The  district  was  nearly  one  hundred  miles  across  in  any 
direction,  and  Kossuth  was  the  oldest  and  most  populous  county  in  it.  That 
being  the  case  our  citizens  thought  that  the  representative  should  be  chosen  from 
this  county.  The  sentiment  favoring  J.  E.  Blackford  for  the  position,  Ambrose 
A.  Call  started  out  to  secure  pledges  enough  to  nominate  him.  He  left  on  horse- 
back, swam  the  west  fork  at  the  old  Mahoney  ford  and  interviewed  the  entire 
Palo  Alto  republican  population — the  same  W.  B.  Davis  and  James  Reed.  These 
two  met  in  mass  convention  and  resolved  to  support  Blackford  for  the  legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Reed  being  chosen  as  the  delegate.  From  there  Mr.  Call  went  up  the 
west  side  of  the  river  into  Emmet  county  and  stopped  at  the  Jenkins  cabin, 
where  Estherville  is  located.  Jenkins,  aspiring  for  the  position  himself,  gave 
Call  no  encouragement  for  Blackford.  A  deal  was  soon  made  which  changed 
his  mind.  It  was  easily,  wisely  and  justly  done.  There  was  no  postoffice  there 
and  Mr.  Call  had  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  between  Algona  and  Spirit 
I*ikc.  The  two  Ridleys  and  Jenkins  formed  a  mass  meeting  and  elected  a 
delegate.  They  consented  to  support  Blackford  provided  Call  should  use  his 
influence  to  get  them  a  postoffice.  Adolphus  Jenkins  and  Robert  Ridley  easily 
harmonized  matters.  Jenkins  was  to  be  the  postmaster,  and  the  office  was  to 
be  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ridley,  whose  given  name  was  Esther,  and  who  was 
the  first  white  woman  in  the  county.  Judge  Asa  C.  Call  was  a  democrat  under 
Buchanan's  administration  and  had  friendly  relations  with  United  States  Senator 
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Jones.  Through  the  influence  of  the  judge,  Ambrose  A.  Call  and  the  senator, 
the  office  was  established  and  called  Estherville.  The  convention,  furthermore, 
nominated  Mr.  Blackford  and  as  the  result  he  soon  began  to  be  referred  to  as 
Hon.  J.  E.  Blackford.  Those  in  that  convention  from  this  county  acting  as 
delegates  besides  Ambrose  A.  Call  were  Mr.  Blackford,  II.  F.  Watson  and  E.  N. 
Weaver. 

The  campaigns  in  later  years  to  elect  representatives  have  been  attended  with 
a  similarity  of  events,  nothing  particularly  remarkable  occurring  in  one  that  did 
not  occur  in  other  campaigns.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  to  the  general 
rule.  The  Tom  Harrison  campaign  in  1883  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration.  He 
was  a  lawyer  at  Emmetsburg  and  had  been  nominated  by  the  republicans.  His 
opponent  was  J.  J.  Wilson,  a  democrat  living  in  Algona.  This  district  in  those 
days  was  strongly  republican,  and  this  county  contained  about  three  hundred 
more  of  that  political  faith  than  of  democrats.  In  spite  of  that  fact  Wilson  had 
been  sent  to  the  Legislature  twice,  defeating  two  of  as  good  men  as  the  county  pos- 
sessed. He  won  over  Lewis  H.  Smith  in  1877  and  over  Dr.  L.  A.  Sheetz  in  1881. 
He  was  not  only  a  leader  in  democracy,  but  was  a  popular  business  man.  He  had 
levers  for  securing  ties  of  friendship  which  his  previous  opponents  did  not  have. 
He  had  sold  lumber  which  had  been  taken  to  humble  homes  in  every  county  in  the 
district,  and  much  of  that  had  been  sold  on  time.  He  had  milling  interests  here 
and  at  Emmetsburg  which  helped  to  strengthen  his  standing  with  all  classes.  He 
was  again  before  the  public  asking  to  be  returned  to  the  Legislature. 

Tom  Harrison  entered  the  field  with  his  eyes  open,  knowing  what  he  was  up 
against.  He  planned  his  campaign  and  organized  the  district,  at  least  this  county, 
into  a  supporting  force  as  it  had  never  been  before.  Although  he  was  a  success- 
ful lawyer,  his  careless  attire,  coarse  features  and  scrawny  beard  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  being  a  laboring  man.  He  took  particular  pains  during  the  cam- 
paign to  keep  his  shoes  unshined  so  that  they  would  not  look  better  than  those 
on  the  feet  of  the  voters  he  interviewed  in  the  country  districts.  He  arranged 
to  hold  meetings  at  numerous  school  houses  and  sent  his  campaign  singer  one  day 
ahead  to  organize  a  music  chorus  as  an  attraction.  In  this  way  he  secured  large 
audiences  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  kept  moving  and  also  kept  the 
enthusiasm  at  fever  heat  until  election.  He  succeeded  in  being  elected,  his 
majority  in  this  county  being  411. 

Something  much  more  remarkable  happened  in  another  legislative  campaign, 
but  that  campaign  was  for  securing  the  nomination  and  not  the  election.  Gardner 
Cowles  had  been  elected  in  1899  and  had  served  one  term.  He  was  again  asking 
for  the  nomination  in  1901.  No  one  prior  to  that  time  had  been  elected  twice 
in  succession  for  that  office  except  J.  E.  Blackford,  during  the  war.  A.  D. 
Clarke,  who  was  elected  in  1887  and  had  served  one  term  in  the  Legislature,  was 
hungry  to  go  back  again,  and  saw  no  reason  why  Cowles  should  be  so  especially 
favored  as  to  have  a  second  term  so  soon.  Clarke  had  always  been  interested  in 
local  politics  and  was  known  to  be  an  inveterate  worker  for  any  cause  he 
espoused.  Then  again  he  had  a  following  of  supporters  that  was  hard  to  take 
from  him.  Cowles  had  dabbled  much  less  in  politics,  and  as  a  result  had  an 
equally  strong  following.  He  was  a  sharp  wire  puller  for  others,  but  had  not 
asked  anything  for  himself  from  the  voters  before,  except  in  the  campaign 
which  gave  him  the  election  in  1899.    Both  took  the  field  to  secure  instructed 
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township  delegates  to  the  convention.  Each  was  aware  of  the  tactics  the  other 
was  using,  or  liable  to  use,  and  proceeded  to  counteract  them  in  any  way  he 
thought  most  effective.  The  campaign  started  early  and  was  kept  red  hot  all 
summer.  No  one  knew  what  would  happen  next.  Delegates  instructed  for  one 
would  be  reported  in  a  few  days  to  have  jumped  their  instructions  and  be  in 
favor  of  the  other.  One  man,  who  had  been  paid  $25  by  one  of  the  candidates 
to  work  up  support  for  him,  was  caught  a  little  later  working  for  the  other. 
Upon  being  asked  to  explain  his  strange  conduct  he  replied  that  he  had  worked 
out  the  $25  worth  and  was  then  working  out  $50  worth  for  the  other  candidate. 
So  evenly  matched  were  the  two  candidates  in  the  race,  that  it  all  depended  on 
the  action  of  the  last  caucus  to  be  held  to  determine  the  victor.  That  deciding 
caucus  was  held  at  Burt  and  will  long  be  remembered.  Politicians  and  many 
others  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  there  not  only  as  spectators  but  as 
helpers  for  one  side  or  the  other.  There  never  was  a  caucus  like  that  held  in 
the  county  before.  For  two  or  three  blocks  the  sidewalks  were  covered  with 
men  trying  to  induce  the  voters  to  support  whichever  candidate  the  enthusiasts 
happened  to  be  for.  Moreover,  the  main  street  had  crowds  standing  in  it  here 
and  there  doing  the  same  line  of  work.  The  scene  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Chicago  stock  exchange.  Mr.  Cowles  won  out  at  the  caucus,  was  nomi- 
nated at  the  convention  and  elected  at  the  polls. 

The  most  remarkable  campaigning  done,  pertaining  to  the  election  of  county 
affairs,  was  in  the  effort  put  forth  by  some  to  dislodge  J.  M.  Pinkerton  from 
the  sheriff's  office,  and  the  struggle  he  and  his  following  made  for  him  to  remain 
in  that  position.  He  managed  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  about  fourteen  years 
—the  longest  continuous  service  ever  accorded  to  any  county  official.  During 
the  year  1867  Samuel  Reed  was  serving  the  last  year  of  his  term  in  office  and 
was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection.  J.  M.  Pinkerton  that  year  had  been  doing 
carpenter  work  around  town.  Having  qualifications  that  seemed  to  fit  him  for 
the  position,  he  was  elected  without  opposition.  He  was  a  sharp  detective  and 
a  whirlwind  politician.  His  administration  the  first  term  failed  to  please  all,  so 
Orange  Minkler  was  groomed  in  1869  to  push  him  out  of  the  courthouse,  but 
Pinkerton  won  at  the  election  by  nearly  one  hundred  votes.  Jack  was  in  the 
field  for  a  third  term  in  1871  and  had  for  his  opponent  J.  B.  Robison  of  Irving- 
ton.  The  latter,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  such  a  strong  politician  as  was  Jack 
Pinkerton,  met  with  defeat.  Pinkerton  came  up  for  a  fourth  term  during  the 
campaign  of  1873  and  entered  into  the  canvass  with  persistent  energy.  R.  J. 
Hunt  had  been  selected  as  the  one  who  could  defeat  him  if  anyone  could.  By  this 
time  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  Pinkerton  and  that  opposition  strove 
to  oust  him  from  the  office.  To  resist  this  movement  he  became  the  head 
of  the  peoples'  party  and  swung  into  line  a  long  array  of  disgruntled  republicans 
who  had  failed  to  be  recognized  by  the  conventions  of  the  past,  all  of  his  personal 
friends  and  a  great  majority  of  the  democrats.  This  well-organized  party  was 
a  terror  to  the  republicans  for  years,  and  caused  many  a  worthy  nominee  to  go 
down  in  defeat.  The  election  finally  came,  the  ballots  were  counted  and  Jack 
as  usual  was  the  victor.  The  count  showed  that  he  had  received  164  more  votes 
than  did  Mr.  Hunt.  The  year  1875  found  the  champion  vote-getter  laying  out 
his  plans  on  a  large  scale  to  enter  the  race  again.  Asking  for  a  fifth  term  was 
something  unusual,  but  he  decided  to  do  so,  not  so  much  for  the  emoluments  of 
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the  office,  if  elected,  as  to  down  his  enemies.  The  republicans  this  time  believed 
they  had  a  fair  show  of  defeating  him,  for  the  nominee,  F.  L.  Slagle,  was  not 
the  only  candidate  for  the  office  besides  Pinkerton.  The  democrats  had  pushed 
forward  C.  D.  Fcttibone  for  the  position  and  D.  J.  Long,  another  democrat,  was 
also  in  the  field.  At  the  end  of  the  bitter  contest  on  election  night,  it  was 
ascertained  that  158  more  votes  had  been  cast  in  favor  of  Pinkerton  than  for 
Slagle,  and  56  more  than  for  all  others  combined.  That  was  such  a  great 
victory  for  Jack  and  his  friends  that  he  promptly  decided  to  try  for  sixth  term. 
He  began  campaigning  early  in  1877  and  organized  a  surprisingly  large  follow- 
ing. Pettibone  was  again  in  the  field,  supported  by  the  rock-ribbed  democracy, 
and  D.  A.  Haggard  was  pushed  by  the  straight  republican  forces.  The  republi- 
can ranks  had  been  badly  shattered  by  the  people's  party  movements,  and  many 
of  its  leaders  were  discouraged.  They  had  a  faint  hope  that  Pettibone  would 
draw  enough  democrats  from  Pinkerton's  following  to  elect  Haggard.  Then 
again  the  democrats  figured  that  Haggard  would  draw  to  his  support  enough 
republicans  from  the  people's  party  to  elect  Pettibone.  That  party,  however, 
instead  of  growing  weaker  increased  in  strength.  James  Patterson  had  been 
and  then  was  Pinkerton's  popular  deputy.  His  personal  friends  were  ardent 
supporters  of  Pinkerton.  Moreover,  Patterson's  brother-in-law — Dr.  H.  C. 
McCoy — who  was  a  leading  democrat,  influenced  many  of  his  party  to  support 
Pinkerton  at  the  polls.  When  the  ballots  were  counted,  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  October,  there  was  great  rejoicing  on  the  one  hand  and  great  sorrow  on 
the  other:  Pinkerton  had  received  405,  Pettibone  200,  and  Haggard  194. 

Flushed  with  this  triumph,  Jack  began  strengthening  the  ranks  of  the  people's 
party  in  every  way  he  could  and  preparing  to  capture  the  office  for  the  seventh 
time.  Many  believed  that  the  party  that  was  winning  every  time  in  electing  the 
sheriff  would  soon  be  the  dominant  party,  and  that  if  they  ever  received  any 
political  favors  it  would  have  to  come  from  that  source.  Neither  the  organized 
republicans  nor  the  democrats  could  keep  their  members  from  sifting  into  that 
party.  Both  of  the  old  parties  had  grown  tired  of  having  their  best  men  put 
up  for  office  only  to  have  them  knocked  down.  Neither  of  these  parties  had  a 
man  in  the  county  who  was  willing  to  make  the  race  in  1879.  Both  parties 
believed  that  if  only  one  candidate  was  in  the  field  against  the  sheriff,  there 
would  be  some  show  of  winning.  The  democrats  finally  agreed  to  not  make 
any  effort  that  year  to  elect  one  of  their  party  to  that  office.  Jack  in  the  mean- 
time was  working  his  tactics  to  increase  public  confidence  in  his  ability  as  a 
detective,  and  as  an  officer  whose  position  no  one  else  could  so  satisfactorily 
fill.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  find  a  cold  chisel  and  an  old  hammer  behind  a  store, 
and  to  notify  the  merchant  that  burglars  were  evidently  in  town,  and  that  a  close 
watch  of  the  stock  would  have  to  be  kept  to  prevent  a  loss.  The  number  of 
such  tools  found  just  before  election  was  surprising.  Jack's  marriage  relations 
brought  him  much  support.  He  had  married  one  of  the  Bumpus  girls  and  her 
father  thought  there  was  no  one  so  competent  for  the  office  as  his  son-in-law. 
and  he  took  great  pride  in  informing  all  the  Burt  country  of  that  fact.  John  K. 
Fill  having  married  Mrs.  Pinkerton's  sister,  the  three  Fills,  republicans,  worked 
their  German  friends  to  a  satisfactory  finish  for  the  detective  sheriff.  Then 
again  he  had  secured  a  strong  political  fighting  force  by  the  marriage  of  Frank 
Nicoulin  to  his  sister.    Furthermore,  Jack  had  done  some  very  effective  work 
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as  a  peace  officer  that  justly  brought  him  heavy  support  in  the  region  of  the 
county  seat.    One  instance  in  particular  is  worthy  of  note.    A  great  burly  young 
man  with  jaws  like  a  bulldog,  and  with  muscles  like  a  pugilist,  had  been  in 
town  a  couple  of  times  and  when  he  got  well  filled  with  "bug  juice"  proceeded 
each  time  to  run  things  his  own  way.    He  came  again,  defied  authority  and 
started  in  to  paint  the  town  red.    Jack  was  on  the  lookout  for  him  and  encount- 
ered the  stranger  at  the  Russell  House.    When  the  burly  fellow  resisted  the 
arrest  and  was  getting  ready  to  put  up  a  fight,  Jack  took  the  heavy  jail  key  from 
his  pocket  and  struck  him  over  the  temple  with  it  several  times,  knocking  the 
fellow  down.    Then  he  grabbed  him  by  the  collar  and  hair,  while  Deputy 
Patterson  grabbed  hold  of  one  foot,  and  the  two  dragged  the  prisoner  down  the 
hotel  steps  and  over  the  ground  to  the  courthouse.    Then  they  tumbled  him 
down  the  basement  steps  like  a  barrel  of  salt,  dragged  him  to  the  cell  and  landed 
him  inside  with  a  severe  kick  in  the  ribs.    That  was  the  last  time  that  fellow  ever 
came  over  to  run  the  town.     The  people's  party,  that  was  so  successfully  led 
by  Pinkerton,  was  constantly  increased  in  strength  from  the  republican  ranks 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  republican  county  conventions  were  man- 
aged.  Many  could  not  get  used  to  the  new  order  of  things.   As  has  already  been 
stated,  all  of  the  earlier  county  conventions  were  political  mass  meetings  in  which 
all  of  that  party  could  have  a  voice  in  dictating  what  was  to  be  done.  No  delegate 
conventions  to  nominate  county  officers  were  held  in  the  county  until  1872,  and 
would  not  have  been  for  several  years  later  had  it  not  been  for  two  politicians  who 
desired  to  so  arrange  matters  that  they  could  be  nominated  for  office  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Asa  Brunson  wanted  to  be  superintendent  and  H.  S.  Vaughn,  auditor, 
and  they  didn't  care  to  run  their  chances  at  a  mass  convention.  They  were  fore- 
most in  organizing  the  party  on  the  delegate  plan,  Doctor  Sheetz  being  the  county 
central  committeeman.  The  younger  class  of  men  being  most  active,  ran  the  cau- 
cuses and  were  sent  as  delegates  to  the  conventions.  This  disgusted  some  of  the  old 
wheel  horses  in  the  party,  and  they  frequently  declared  that  they  "took  no 
stock"  in  conventions  run  by  the  "Codfish  aristocracy  in  town."    They  conse- 
quently punished  the  delegate  enthusiasts  by  going  over  to  the  new  party  and 
supporting  Jack  Pinkerton. 

After  canvassing  the  county  over  for  a  candidate  to  "lay  Jack  out"  in  the 
fall  of  1879,  the  republicans  selected  A.  B.  Prink,  a  wealthy  land  owner  on  the 
Black  Cat.  He  was  a  man  of  good  standing,  had  a  clean  record  and  was  compe- 
tent to  fill  the  office.  He  did  not  want  to  make  the  race,  but  was  finally  crowded 
into  it  on  the  promise  that  he  and  Jack  were  to  be  the  only  candidates  in  the 
field.  The  campaign  was  exciting  from  beginning  to  end  and  was  expensive  as 
well.  Jack  was  determined  to  have  the  office  for  the  seventh  time  at  all  hazards. 
The  saloons  at  St.  Joe  did  a  wholesale  business  that  summer  and  fall,  but  Frink 
didn't  go  into  that  enterprise.  The  count  of  the  ballots  at  the  election  demon- 
strated that  there  were  seventy-nine  more  voters  who  preferred  Pinkerton  to 
Frink.  That  was  Jack's  last  run,  and  from  that  time  on  the  people's  party 
declined  and  soon  passed  out  of  existence. 

Since  the  election  in  1855  occurred,  hundreds  of  people  have  been  elected  to 
office  in  the  county.  Some  of  them  were  chosen  on  account  of  their  genuine 
worth  and  merit,  some  on  account  of  their  wealth,  some  on  account  of  luck,  some 
on  account  of  their  trickery,  some  on  account  of  their  poverty,  some  on  account 
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of  their  misfortunes,  some  on  account  of  their  marriage  relations,  and  some 
on  account  of  their  popularity.  There  was  just  one'  man  of  all  that  num- 
ber who  owed  his  nomination  and  consequent  election  solely  to  his  good  looks. 
As  the  result  of  his  being  elected  that  one  time  he  was  chosen  two  years  later 
to  succeed  himself.  During  the  political  campaign  of  1893  there  were  eight 
republican  candidates  for  the  office  of  sheriff— A.  F.  Dailey,  M.  A.  Turner, 
C.  C.  Samson,  Mr.  Shipley,  W.  W.  Jones,  Tom  Sarchctt,  M.  Stephens  and 
George  W.  Piatt.  Before  convention  day  the  latter  left  the  field,  but  the  others 
remained.  On  the  first  ballot  at  the  convention  Shipley  received  2,  Stephenson  3, 
Sarchett  8,  Dailey  22,  Samson  23,  and  Turner  28.  Then  Captain  Dodge  said. 
"Mr.  Chairman :  we  are  voting  for  men  we  don't  know  and  have  never  seen.  I 
move  that  all  the  candidates  stand  before  us  in  a  row  on  the  platform  and  be 
introduced  to  us."  The  chairman  acting  on  that  request,  ordered  the  seven 
candidates  to  the  front  and  then  introduced  them  one  by  one.  Samson  at  that 
time  was  in  a  lumber  office  at  Whittemore  and  was  but  slightly  known  except 
in  the  region  where  he  lived.  Standing  before  the  convention  with  his  fine 
physique,  and  with  his  round  face  covered  with  a  bashful  smile,  he  presented  a 
perfect  picture  of  health.  '  That's  the  man  for  us"  said  several  delegates  in 
different  parts  of  the  room.  In  a  very  short  time  he  was  the  nominee,  but  would 
not  have  been,  owing  to  the  combination,  if  he  had  not  made  such  a  fine  appear- 
ance when  the  candidates  were  introduced. 

The  new  law  prevents  a  lot  of  political  rottenness  that  used  to  be  prevalent 
in  the  old-time  caucus  days.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  all  the  candidates  for  they 
cannot  now  be  imposed  upon  by  the  grafters  who  always  knew  where  they  could 
place  $25  in  a  community  that  would  work  wonders.  If  they  couldn't  bleed  the 
candidate  for  that  sum  they  would  try  him  on  $10,  $5  or  even  a  box  of  cigars. 
The  cigars  they  received  they  usually  smoked  at  home  the  next  winter.  If  one 
grafter  succeeded  in  getting  the  goods,  another  one  from  the  same  neighborhood 
would  surely  appear  in  a  few  days  for  the  same  purpose.  After  they  had  tapped 
all  the  candidates  they  had  enough  smoking  material  to  last  over  winter,  and  money 
enough  to  provide  for  their  families  for  some  time.  The  candidates  themselves 
were  to  blame  for  they  started  that  custom.  In  the  long  ago  a  candidate  "spiked" 
a  prominent  man  in  Ramsey  township  to  create  sentiment  in  his  favor.  A  neigh- 
bor having  reasons  to  be  aware  of  this  fact  declared  if  any  candidate  thought 
that  the  spiked  party  was  going  to  run  that  township  he  would  find  out  better 
after  the  election  was  over.  So  he  received  some  dope  also.  Finally  the  third 
neighbor  had  to  be  served  in  the  same  way.  Then  the  other  candidates  had  to 
follow  suit  or  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  "prominent"  republican.  The  voters  of 
adjoining  townships  soon  learned  what  was  going  on  in  Ramsey  and  had  to 
have  some  of  the  same  medicine  to  "carry"  their  townships.  So  the  custom 
spread  from  year  to  year  until  it  went  over  nearly  all  the  county. 

As  there  was  no  statute  governing  the  holding  of  caucuses,  the  whole  system 
was  soaked  in  pollution  long  before  the  Australian  ballot  law  made  other  regu- 
lations. Many  a  caucus  has  been  held  and  closed,  and  then  later  arrivals  would 
hold  another  one  and  elect  a  different  set  of  delegates.  Republican  delegates  to 
a  convention  were  supposed  to  be  elected  by  none  but  republicans,  but  the  sup- 
position was  false.  Anxious  candidates  endeavoring  to  control  the  caucuses 
made  a  practice  of  coaxing  in  all  the  democrats  they  could  who  would  support 
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a  delegation  favorable  to  them.  J.  R.  Jones  used  to  laugh  when  he  told  of  how 
he  went  over  to  Prairie  township,  where  old  John  Longbottom  and  three  or  four 
others  were  the  only  republicans,  and  held  a  rousing  caucus  of  eighteen  newly- 
made  republicans.  Politicians  knowing  that  a  township  sending  double  delega- 
tions to  a  convention  could  have  no  voice  in  the  organization,  learned  that  it  was 
to  their  advantage  to  cause  as  many  as  possible  of  such  double  delegations  to 
come  from  townships  not  favorable  to  them.  Such  unfair  means  were  frequently 
the  cause  of  the  will  of  the  people  being  thwarted  at  conventions.  It  seems 
strange  now  that  such  events  were  common  at  one  time  and  sanctioned  by  men 
of  good  standing. 

Many  conventions  held  to  nominate  county  officers  have  been  exciting  and 
intensely  interesting,  but  usually  the  work  was  completed  in  a  few  hours.  The 
convention,  which  assembled  September  3,  1886,  to  place  in  nomination  a  clerk, 
recorder,  county  attorney  and  supervisor,  was  the  most  prolonged  of  any  ever 
held  in  the  county.  Dr.  Laccy  had  the  honor  of  being  the  presiding  officer. 
After  the  delegates  were  finally  seated  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  nominate 
Benham  for  clerk,  Creed  for  recorder  and  Ernest  Bacon  for  supervisor.  The 
great  anxiety  manifested  did  not  pertain  to  these  offices  or  these  candidates,  but 
concerned  the  candidates  aspiring  for  the  office  of  county  attorney.  There  were 
in  the  field  for  the  position  three  lawyers  of  recognized  ability,  each  having  a 
strong  following  of  ardent  supporters.  They  were  W.  B.  Quarton,  R.  J.  Dan- 
son  and  A.  F.  Call.  On  the  first  ballot  Quarton  received  seventeen,  Call  nine- 
teen and  Danson  twenty-one.  Balloting  continued  until  supper  time  without 
reaching  the  required  result.  On  the  twenty-ninth  ballot  each  candidate  had 
received  nineteen  votes.  On  the  forty-eighth,  J.  C.  Raymond  had  received 
twenty-one  votes  and  Sam  Mayne  about  as  many.  After  the  adjournment  for 
supper  there  were  regularly  cast  for  the  next  eighteen  ballots  twenty  for  Danson 
and  seventeen  for  Call  .  The  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  ballot  showed  seven- 
teen voting  for  Quarton,  eighteen  for  Call  and  twenty-one  for  Danson.  On 
the  final  ballot,  taken  late  at  night.  Danson  was  named  as  the  lucky  man,  having 
received  thirty,  while  Call  had  twenty-six  and  Quarton  one.  At  one  time  when 
it  looked  as  though  no  nomination  could  be  made,  the  chairman  entertained  a 
motion  to  adjourn  and  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of  townships.  When  Fenton 
was  called  Mike  Weisbrod  arose  and  announced  "Three  votes  for  Danson."  A 
loud  burst  of  laughter  followed  at  Mike's  expense.  He  had  been  steadily 
casting  the  three  votes  of  his  delegation  for  Danson  and  was  so  enthusiastic 
for  him  that  he  had  forgotten  the  purpose  of  the  roll  call. 

Local  politics  was  much  worse  in  1884  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  history 
of  that  county.  That  was  the  year  when  the  republican  county  convention  was 
filled  with  double  delegations  and  the  convention  itself  divided  and  sent  double 
delegations  to  the  state,  judicial  and  congressional  conventions.  A  combination 
of  causes  was  responsible  for  the  political  war  which  estranged  so  many  that 
summer  and  fall.  The  temperance  issue  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  on  the 
trouble.  J.  X.  Weaver  that  year  was  closing  the  last  year  of  his  second  term 
as  circuit  judge.  He  had  become  so  disgusted  with  the  prohibition  movement 
that  he  bolted  nearly  all  the  republican  nominations  made  the  year  before.  He 
had  made  some  very  indiscreet  statements  about  the  party,  for  a  man  desiring 
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to  be  reelected  a  third  time  for  the  position  he  held.  The  issue  at  all  the  cau- 
cuses throughout  the  county  was  Weaver  or  anti-Weaver.  The  first  one  was 
held  at  Algona,  and  it  was  a  record-breaker  for  strife  and  turmoil.  It  was  held 
at  the  courthouse  about  the  middle  of  June  to  elect  thirteen  delegates  to  attend 
the  convention  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  The  committeeman  after  calling  the 
meeting  to  order,  nominated  Col.  J.  M.  Comstock  for  chairman.  Geo.  E.  Clarke 
arose  and  substituted  the  name  of  J.  R.  Jones.  At  this  time  about  200  people 
were  present,  a  sight  never  before  seen  at  an  Algona  caucus.  A  rising  vote 
was  taken  and  A.  A.  Brunson  and  V.  H.  Stough  were  appointed  tellers  to  count 
and  report,  but  to  exclude  any  that  were  known  not  to  be  republicans.  They 
reported  seventy-seven  for  Comstock  and  forty-two  for  Jones.  The  Jones  men 
disputing  the  correctness  of  the  count,  demanded  that  he  take  the  chair.  Both 
came  forward  and  took  their  seats  behind  the  table  amid  the  wildest  confusion. 
Both  tried  to  make  opening  speeches  and  both  were  hissed  down.  Another 
test  vote  was  taken  which  the  tellers  announced  to  be  in  favor  of  ComstOck  by 
a  plurality  of  two.  Fully  150  men  were  on  their  feet  at  one  time  demanding 
recognition.  Men  raving  like  wild  beasts  mounted  the  tables,  chairs,  rostrum 
and  window  sills  and  yelled.  Some  wanted  to  adjourn,  some  to  divide  the 
house  and  count  again,  some  to  clear  the  room  of  democrats  and  some  to  use 
violence.  Cries  of  "bust  the  ring,"  and  "put  him  out"  and  a  hundred  other 
demands  were  heard  at  the  same  time.  Men  went  through  the  crowd  shaking 
their  fists  in  the  faces  of  others  and  shrieking  like  madmen.  Their  wild  yells 
were  heard  beyond  the  business  center  of  town.  For  an  hour  it  seemed  as 
though  a  free-for-all  fight  was  about  to  occur  in  which  nearly  two  hundred 
would  participate.  Each  faction  declared  its  intention  to  seat  its  chairman  at 
all  hazards.  Finally  to  settle  the  dispute  Comstock  appointed  A.  A.  Brunson 
and  Jones  appointed  H.  S.  Vaughn  as  tellers  and  these  two  tellers  then  chose  as 
the  third,  L.  A.  Sheetz.  These  three  were  instructed  to  pass  through  the  crowd, 
write  every  name,  and  note  the  name  of  the  political  party  to  which  each  claimed 
to  belong  and  his  choice  for  chairman.  The  Jones  following  rushed  for  the 
west  side  of  the  hall,  and  those  favoring  Comstock  crowded  over  to  the  east 
side.  Then  excitement  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  A  wild  demonstration  fol- 
lowed that  almost  beggars  description.  It  was  a  human  cyclone.  In  their 
efforts  to  place  men  on  the  side  where  their  choice  of  candidates  would  not 
be  influenced  by  the  opposition,  men  were  jerked  headlong  across  the  hall  to  the 
other  side.  Boys  yet  in  their  teens  grabbed  gray-haired  men  and  pushed  them 
where  they  chose.  Another  crowd  soon  brought  them  back  again  to  where 
they  were  before.  Some  were  lifted  up  and  carried  across  and  then  detained 
until  their  choice  was  recorded.  The  contest  became  a  matter  of  brute  strength 
Out  on  the  streets  men  were  driving  others  like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  the  hall 
The  result  of  the  count  at  the  close  stood  sixteen  in  favor  of  Jones.  He  then 
presided  over  the  caucus  without  being  molested,  and  all  went  on  smoothly 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  Thirteen  delegates  were  chosen  and  they  were 
instructed  to  vote  for  Weaver  at  the  convention.  The  Comstock  forces  believ- 
ing that  their  defeat  was  caused  by  democrats,  who  were  present,  voting  against 
them,  took  no  part  in  the  caucus  after  it  was  organized.  This  memorable 
caucus  was  held  on  Friday,  just  a  week  previous  to  the  convention. 
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The  political  conditions  were  never  so  bad  as  they  were  that  fall.  The  amend- 
ment campaign  two  years  before  had  left  the  republican  party  divided  into  hostile 
factions.  Geo.  E.  Clarke  who  had  bolted  the  ticket  the  year  before  and  had 
presided  over  the  democratic  convention  at  Emmetsburg,  was  at  this  time  the 
leader  of  the  forces  of  Judge  Weaver  who  had  also  bolted  the  nomination  with 
him.  They  found  a  strong  following  from  the  ranks  of  Pinkerton's  old  people's 
party.  The  opposition  forces  discountenanced  bolting  and  had  aligned  them- 
selves mostly  with  the  temperance  agitators.  The  all-important  question  to  be 
decided  at  the  coming  convention  was:  Shall  delegates  be  sent  to  the  judicial 
convention  instructed  for  Weaver?  Fifty-one  delegates  were  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  county  convention,  and  twenty-six  could  control  the  proceedings.  Since 
Weaver  had  already  secured  thirteen  of  them  at  the  Algona  caucus  he  had 
only  to  find  as  many  more  to  make  him  a  certain  winner.  Several  townships 
in  rapid  order  held  their  caucuses  and  most  of  them  elected  delegates  to  vote 
against  Weaver.  Then  the  judge's  friends  hurried  out  into  the  country  and 
succeeded  in  having  a  new  set  of  delegates  from  several  of  these  townships 
elected  so  as  to  get  control  of  the  convention.  The  opposing  forces  counteracted 
this  work  by  doing  the  same  wherever  they  could. 

The  27th  of  June  came  and  the  town  was  full  of  people  long  before  noon. 
Crowds  gathered  here  and  there  and  indulged  in  much  boisterous  talk.  Anxiety 
and  determination  were  displayed  in  every  countenance.  About  ten  o'clock  the 
crowds  began  to  divide.  The  Weaver  forces  went  to  the  Wratson  hall  for  con- 
ference and  the  opposing  forces  made  their  headquarters  at  the  office  of  A.  D. 
Clarke,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  central  committee.  When  the  crowds 
began  to  divide  on  the  street  more  pulling  of  delegates  was  noticed.  At  half 
past  two  both  factions  and  many  spectators  took  possession  of  the  court  room 
and  filled  it  completely.  The  Weaver  forces  again  occupied  the  west  side  and 
the  opposition  the  east  side.  The  two  hostile  armies  had  hardly  reached  their 
designated  positions  before  a  bombshell  exploded  and  precipitated  the  battle. 
It  was  on  in  its  fury.  J.  R.  Jones,  heading  the  Weaver  delegates,  rushed  up 
to  the  front  and  hastily  calling  the  meeting  to  order  named  L.  A.  Sheetz  as 
chairman.  Talking  as  rapidly  as  he  could  he  took  a  viva  voce  vote  and  then 
declared  Sheetz  elected,  amid  great  confusion.  Before  he  had  half  completed 
this  action  A.  D.  Clarke  was  at  the  table  on  the  rostrum,  had  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  had  named  R.  W.  Hanna  as  chairman.  He  then  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  of  townships  to  take  a  vote  on  the  preference  for  Mr.  Hanna  for  the 
position,  while  many  cries  of  "put  him  out"  were  shouted  from  the  west  side  of 
the  house.  In  the  meantime  Sheetz  had  come  to  the  front  and  said  "If  I  am 
the  proper  chairman  of  this  convention  nothing  but  physical  force  can  remove 
me."  The  roll  call  went  on  slowly,  owing  to  the  many  interruptions  caused  by 
the  double  delegations  voting.  Sheetz  retired  to  await  the  result  of  the  ballot. 
It  had  been  arranged  to  call  Algona  the  last  on  the  list.  When  that  name  was 
called  someone  on  the  west  side  yelled  "Thirteen  for  Sheetz."  In  an  instant 
Wr.  L.  Joslyn  on  the  east  side  yelled  equally  as  loud  "Thirteen  for  Hanna." 
Clarke  then  declared  Mr.  Hanna  elected  and  asked  him  to  come  forward  and  take 
the  chair.  Following  this  decision  it  seemed  for  three  hours  that  the  infernal 
regions  had  broken  loose  and  fallen  into  the  court  room.    When  Joslyn  cast 
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the  Algona  vote  for  Hanna  the  whole  west  side  arose  as  did  also  those  on  the  east 
side.  As  the  two  forces  faced  each  other  it  seemed  that  a  grand  gala-day 
fistic  encounter  was  about  to  take  place.  There  were  many  clinched  fists  visible 
and  many  oaths  shouted.  Had  one  blow  been  struck,  five  hundred  or  more 
people  would  have  been  engaged  in  the  affray.  The  crowds  begun  surging  to 
and  fro  with  up-lifted  arms  making  all  kinds  of  demonstrations  in  their  endeavor 
to  make  their  sentiments  known.  Fifteen  or  twenty  at  a  time  were  on  the 
rostrum  offering  their  advice  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  G.  S.  McPherson 
pounded  on  the  table  with  an  iron  rod  to  restore  order  but  he  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  confine  fire  with  a  pail  of  gasoline.  Men  of  both  factions  tried 
to  make  motions  but  they  were  hooted  down  and  hissed.  R.  J.  Hunt  in  trying 
to  harmonize  the  factions  yelled  himself  hoarse  and  sank  exhausted. 

The  Weaver  forces  stood  some  show  of  winning,  as  matters  stood  on  the 
day  before  the  convention,  owing  to  the  townships  that  had  sent  contesting 
delegations.  On  the  evening  before  the  disgraceful  event  G.  C.  Burtis  came  up 
as  a  delegate  from  Lu Verne  and  crowded  the  Comstock  men  into  holding  an- 
other caucus,  so  Algona  could  have  a  contesting  delegation  also.  The  caucus 
was  held  on  the  sly  and  thirteen  delegates  chosen.  None  of  the  Weaver  force 
knew  about  this  matter  until  Joslyn  made  it  known  at  the  convention.  When 
he  announced  the  Algona  vote  in  favor  of  Hanna,  and  the  west  side  rose  and 
protested,  the  east  side  arose  also  and  shouted:  "Aha!  swallow  your  own  medi- 
cine !"  It  was  no  doubt  that  exclamation,  more  than  anything  else,  that  brought 
on  the  wild  scenes  that  followed. 

At  five  o'clock,  it  being  apparent  that  no  business  could  be  transacted,  the 
convention  divided,  the  Weaver  forces,  presided  over  by  Sheetz,  holding  the 
south  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  opposing  forces  holding  theirs  at  the  north  end 
with  R.  W.  Hanna  as  chairman.  Each  of  these  conventions  proceeded  to  do 
the  work  the  main  convention  was  required  to  do. 

At  the  Sheetz  convention  Ambrose  A.  Call,  J.  R.  Jones,  D.  A.  Ellis,  G.  T. 
West,  E.  H.  Clarke  and  Dan  Rice  were  elected  delegates  to  the  state  conven- 
tion; R.  H.  Spencer,  L.  A.  Sheetz,  Wm.  Peck,  J.  B.  Jones,  H.  S.  Vaughn,  Sam 
Mayne,  W.  H.  Ingham,  Judge  Weaver,  James  Barr  and  Frank  N'icoulin  to  the 
congressional,  and  Geo.  E.  Garke,  H.  S.  Vaughn,  A.  F.  Call,  J.  B.  Jones, 
W.  S.  Dorland,  E.  S.  Johnson,  Harvey  Ingham,  W.  E.  Jordan,  A.  Fisher  and 
J.  W.  Wadsworth  to  the  judicial.  The  delegates  to  the  judicial  convention  were 
instructed  for  Judge  Weaver. 

The  Hanna  convention  elected  the  following  delegates:  State — L.  M.  B. 
Smith,  V.  H.  Stough,  B.  F.  Reed,  M.  Taylor,  B.  B.  Bliss  and  Geo.  Frink; 
Congressional — A.  A.  Brunson,  J.  M.  Comstock,  M.  Starr,  C.  C.  Chubb,  R.  I. 
Brayton,  R.  J.  Hunt,  J.  S.  Gallagher,  P.  -M.  Barslou,  G.  W.  Hanna  and  C.  D. 
Creed ;  Judicial — J.  M.  Comstock,  Geo.  E.  Boyle,  G.  T.  Sutton,  W.  L.  Joslyn, 
S.  S.  Potter,  G.  S.  McPherson,  Z.  C.  Andruss,  J.  C.  Raymond.  E.  B.  Pelton  and 
F.  M.  Taylor. 

Kossuth  that  year  was  compelled  to  do  what  it  never  did  before  or  since — 
send  contesting  delegations  to  all  three  of  the  conventions.  Each  convention 
after  hearing  the  arguments  decided  which  set  was  entitled  to  seats.  The  con- 
gressional at  Webster  City  and  the  state  at  Des  Moines  seated  the  Hanna  dele- 
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gates  but  the  judicial  at  Storm  Lake  seated  those  sent  from  the  Sheetz  convention. 
The  greatest  interest  of  course  centered  at  the  judicial  convention.  The  Kossuth 
contest  came  up  first  before  the  committee  on  credentials.  Before  that  body 
Comstock,  Chubb  and  Brunson  exhausted  their  arguments  in  favor  of  seating 
the  Hanna  delegates,  and  Geo.  E.  Clarke,  Vaughn  and  A.  F.  Call  resisted 
them  and  urged  the  seating  of  the  Sheetz  delegates.  Five  of  the  committee 
were  in  favor  of  seating  one  set,  but  the  other  five  were  in  favor  of  the  other 
set.  It  was  then  left  for  the  convention  to  decide.  Each  side  was  given  twenty 
minutes  in  which  to  present  its  claims.  T.  VV.  Harrison  spoke  for  the  Hanna 
delegation  and  Geo.  E.  Clarke  for  those  favoring  Judge  Weaver.  The  conven- 
tion seated  the  Sheetz  delegates  by  a  vote  of  49  to  48,  but  the  Hanna  delegates 
felt  partly  satisfied  for  Judge  Macombcr  was  nominated  to  succeed  Judge 
Weaver  on  the  circuit  bench. 

As  an  organizer  of  political  forces  A.  A.  Brunson  has  had  but  few  if  any 
equals  in  the  county.  He  illustrated  his  remarkable  skill  in  making  things  hap- 
pen his  own  way  during  the  campaign  of  1882.  He  made  such  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Congressman  Carpenter  that  the  latter  was  compelled  to  come  to  the 
county  and  solicit  support  from  workmen  in  the  fields.  When  Brunson  started 
in  to  "lay  the  congressman  out"  it  looked  as  though  he  had  undertaken  an  im- 
possible task.  Carpenter  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  at  Fort  Dodge,  and  was 
well  known  by  our  early  settlers  and  much  respected  by  them.  He  surveyed  a 
portion  of  this  county  in  1855  and  was  often  here  in  after  years.  At  the  time 
Brunson  decided  to  "lay  him  out"  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  in  this  region 
who  had  any  grievances  against  the  congressman. 

The  trouble  between  them  began  during  the  summer  of  1881.  For  some 
time  previous  to  that  date  Brunson  had  been  mail  agent  on  the  Milwaukee  road, 
and  was  feeling  quite  secure  in  his  position.  Without  the  least  warning  an 
order  came  suddenly  from  the  department  relieving  him  of  his  place  and  direct- 
ing him  to  give  way  to  James  Patterson,  his  successor.  It  was  the  most  humiliat- 
ing blow  he  had  ever  experienced.  He  at  once  began  to  investigate  to  learn  if 
possible  who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  project.  He  pondered  over  such 
questions  as:  What  have  I  done  to  cause  this  disgrace?  If  I  violated  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  service  who  was  the  informant?  Why  wasn't  I  asked  to  correct 
the  mistake  if  I  had  made  any?  If  I  had  to  have  a  successor,  why  was  James 
Patterson  chosen  in  preference  to  a  dozen  others?  I  low  did  the  department 
get  acquainted  with  him?  Who  interested  himself  in  Patterson  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  wrote  a  recommendation  to  enlighten  the  department  as  to  his 
(Patterson's)  fitness  for  the  place?  He  reasoned  something  like  this:  Patterson 
is  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  McCoy's,  McCoy  is  a  leader  in  democracy  and  has 
no  love  for  me  because  I  have  been  active  in  helping  to  elect  republican  candi- 
dates. He  is  in  touch  with  the  officials  of  the  Milwaukee  road  and  could  get 
their  support  in  advising  the  department  to  bounce  me  and  put  in  his  brother- 
in-law.  These  were  his  conclusions,  but  whether  he  was  justified  in  arriving 
at  such  an  opinion  may  be  open  for  debate.  Brunson  soon  learned  that  some 
time  prior  to  his  dismissal  from  the  service  Congressman  Carpenter  had  written 
to  Lawyer  Vaughn  asking  if  the  appointment  of  Patterson  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  people.    He  then  knew  that  Carpenter  had  been  informed  that  an  effort 
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was  being  made  to  dislodge  him  (Brunson).  He  knew  too  that  Carpenter  could 
have  saved  him  if  he  had  seen  fit  to  do  so.  He  had  been  a  warm  supporter 
of  Carpenter's  for  four  years  and  knew  him  personally.  He  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  courteous,  just  and  right  if  the  congressman  had  first  written  to  him 
on  the  subject.  He  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  Carpenter  was  having 
too  soft  a  job  at  Washington,  that  he  did  not  realize  the  value  of  his  friends, 
that  he  cared  more  for  McCoy  s  democratic  influence  than  he  did  for  such  a 
republican  as  he  (Brunson)  was,  and  that  the  congressman  deserved  to  be 
humiliated  in  defeat  at  the  next  congressional  convention. 

Brunson  started  out  looking  for  sore  spots  that  had  been  caused  in  the  district 
by  Carpenter's  postoffice  appointments  during  the  preceding  three  or  four 
years.  He  easily  found  them  and  soon  had  quite  an  opposition  arrayed  against 
the  congressman.  Wherever  he  discovered  smoldering  embers  of  dissension  he 
fanned  them  into  a  flame.  When  the  congressional  campaign  came  on  in  1882 
he  displayed  great  activity,  not  only  in  this  county  but  in  others  in  the  district, 
in  endeavoring  to  have  the  county  conventions  send  anti-Carpenter  delegates 
to  the  congressional  convention.  He  managed  to  secure  four  of  the  seven 
delegates  from  this  county  to  oppose  Carpenter's  nomination.  These  four  were 
J.  B.  Jones,  C.  N.  Oliver,  F.  M.  Taylor  and  A.  D.  Clarke.  The  three  that  stood 
for  Carpenter  were  J.  H.  Hawkins,  Geo.  W.  Hanna  and  J.  E.  Stacy.  Quite  a 
number  of  others  from  the  county  also  attended  the  convention,  which  was 
held  in  August  at  Webster  City.  Carpenter  found  other  troubles  staring  him 
in  "the  face  besides  those  which  had  originated  in  this  county.  Since  his  last 
election  several  districts  had  been  changed  in  form  and  he  had  been  cut  out  of 
the  ninth  and  placed  in  the  new  tenth,  which  had  been  made  up  of  portions  of 
the  old  sixth  and  ninth.  This  change  brought  him  opposition  which  he  other- 
wise would  not  have  had. 

At  the  caucuses  held  at  the  Willson  house  the  evening  before  the  conven- 
tion each  faction  voted  nearly  all  night  for  a  choice  candidate  to  down  the  other. 
The  anti-Carpenter  forces  voted  for  Glass,  Benson,  Nagle,  Holmes  and  Scott, 
till  the  latter  had  a  majority  of  all  the  ballots.  The  Carpenter  forces,  in  a 
room  by  themselves,  decided  to  vote  for  anyone  who  could  down  the  opposition. 
Before  that  caucus  ended  it  was  evident  that  Carpenter  could  not  be  nominated. 
A  prominent  citizen  of  this  county,  who  slept  with  him  at  the  hotel  that  night, 
has  often  remarked  that  "if  a  man  ever  sweat  blood  Carpenter  did  that  night." 
At  the  convention  next  day  a  lawyer  from  Eldora,  favorable  to  Carpenter,  was 
elected  chairman.  The  first  ballot  showed  Col.  John  Scott  to  have  received 
seventeen  more  votes  than  enough  to  nominate.  The  convention  went  wild 
with  shrieks  and  yells  and  great  disorder  was  in  evidence.  Although  Scott  had 
received  the  nomination  the  chairman  sat  like  a  marble  statue  and  refused  to 
so  announce  the  result.  During  the  suspense  Dolliver  of  the  Fort  Dodge  delega- 
tion jumped  over  the  heads  of  several  delegations  and  jerking  the  coattails 
of  some  of  them  said,  "For  Heaven's  sake  change  your  votes  to  Major  Holmes 
and  do  it  now."  Delegations  began  rapidly  changing  their  votes  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  chairman  declared  Holmes  nominated,  amid  loud  demonstrations 
of  both  approval  and  disgust.  The  situation  was  a  most  peculiar  one  for  both 
factions  had  been  defeated,  while  at  the  same  time  each  had  scored  a  victory. 
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Following  the  nomination  the  Kossuth  county  citizens  present  saw  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  scenes  they  ever  witnessed  at  a  convention.  There  stood  Con- 
gressman Carpenter  humiliated  and  his  countenance  white  as  marble;  and  there 
stood  the  venerable  Col.  John  Scott,  the  old  hero  of  the  Thirty-second  Iowa, 
who  had  faced  the  cannon's  mouth  in  actual  service,  but  now  cut  to  the  very 
heart's  core  and  his  face  showing  the  most  intense  agony.  Major  Holmes  was 
trembling  like  a  leaf  while  trying  to  be  jubilant  over  his  nomination  for  he 
realized  the  forced  conditions  under  which  the  convention  had  made  him  its 
choice. 

The  democrats  being  in  the  minority  in  the  county  have  never  developed  any 
startling  events  during  their  political  campaigns.  They  agree  on  their  candi- 
dates without  any  friction,  and  generally  poll  their  full  party  vote  as  a  result. 
They  have  often  elected  their  candidates,  mostly  because  of  factional  strife 
among  the  republicans,  but  sometimes  because  they  had  better  or  more  popular 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled.  The  party  is  always  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  every  republican  candidate,  nowithstanding  the  great  difference  in 
numbers  between  the  parties. 

Kossuth  had  never  had  the  honor  of  having  any  of  her  citizens  occupy  seats 
in  the  cabinet  or  halls  of  congress  at  Washington.  Phil  C.  Hanna,  whose  home 
was  about  as  much  in  Kossuth  as  in  any  other  county,  has  been  in  the  consular 
service  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is  at  present  stationed  at  Monterey, 
Mexico,  where  he  is  consul  general.  Harold  Quarton,  an  Algona  boy,  is  deputy 
counsul  general  at  Berlin,  Germany.  No  others  have  been  chosen  for  this  line 
of  service.  So  far  as  state  officials  are  concerned,  only  one  has  been  chosen  from 
the  county  to  have  an  office  at  the  state  house.  Arthur  R.  Corey,  being  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  ranked  as  a  state  officer.  He  was  chosen 
from  Wesley  in  1904  statistician  for  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  in  1908 
was  made  assistant  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  the  fall  of 
1910,  upon  the  resignation  of  John  C.  Simpson,  Mr.  Corey  was  made  acting  sec- 
retary, and  then  two  years  later  was  chosen  secretary  in  fact.  On  the  board  of 
agriculture  two  of  our  citizens  have  served  a  couple  of  terms  each — S.  S.  Ses- 
sions and  J.  W.  Wadsworth.  Lewis  PI.  Smith  was  for  twelve  years  a  member 
of  the  state  board  directing  the  control  of  the  Independence  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  and  for  eight  of  those  years  he  was  the  president  of  the  board. 

Candidates  in  this  county  desiring  to  represent  the  district  in  the  Iowa  house 
of  representatives  had  to  consult  the  voters  in  other  counties  prior  to  1886.  In 
that  year  the  twenty-first  general  assembly  set  Kossuth  off  in  a  district  by  herself. 
Under  that  law  and  regulation  A.  D.  Clarke  was  elected  in  1887  and  C.  L.  Lund 
in  1889.  When  John  G.  Smith  campaigned  for  the  position  in  1891  he  had  to  at- 
tend the  convention  at  Britt  to  receive  his  nomination,  because  the  Legislature  in 
1890  had  yoked  Hancock  with  Kossuth  in  the  district.  That  was  one  of  the 
times  when  this  county  had  her  sister  on  the  east  at  her  mercy  on  account  of 
having  the  greater  number  of  votes  in  the  convention.  The  district  was  in  this 
form  in  1893  when  S.  S.  Sessions  was  nominated.  The  legislature  in  1894  cast 
away  Hancock  and  restored  the  district  to  comprise  Kossuth  alone,  a  form  that 
since  that  time  has  not  been  changed.  Fourteen  citizens  of  the  county  have  served 
as  members  of  the  lower  house.    They  were  representative  men  and  had  the 
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ability  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  by  their  office.  The  voters  in  choos- 
ing them  did  not  confine  themselves  to  any  one  trade  or  profession.  Blackford 
was  a  miller  and  farmer;  Wilson,  a  lumberman  and  grain  dealer;  Spencer,  a 
retired  merchant  and  postmaster;  Clarke  and  Lund  were  dealers  in  real  estate 
and  operated  farms;  Smith  was  a  retired  merchant;  Sessions  and  Mayne  were 
the  only  lawyers  ever  elected ;  Farley  was  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade ;  Cowles 
was  interested  in  real  estate,  government  mail  routes  and  banking;  Hanna  was  a 
banker  and  land  magnate;  Holmes  was  a  Congregational  minister,  and  Hutchins 
a  civil  engineer  and  farmer.  It  is  not  remembered  that  any  of  them  proved 
traitors  or  deceived  their  constituents.  They  worked  in  line  with  the  principles 
they  advocated  while  soliciting  votes  for  the  position.  The  only  one  ever  charged 
with  a  dereliction  of  duty  was  Lund,  who  was  either  in  bed  asleep  or  in  a  condition 
unfit  for  duty  when  the  vote  was  taken  pertaining  to  the  making  of  the  normal 
school  at  Algona,  a  state  institution.  It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
the  one  representing  Kossuth  county  in  the  legislature  was  off  duty  at  the  critical 
moment  when  he  was  the  most  needed. 

TABULATED  ELECTION  RECORD 

CONGRESSMEN 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  congressmen  who  have  represented  the 
district  of  which  Kossuth  county  was  or  is  a  part.  The  first  on  the  list  represented 
the  north  half  of  the  state  at  a  period  so  early  that  this  county  had  not  been 
established : 

Shepherd  Leffler,  Dubuque,  democrat,  farmer,  1845  to  185 1 ;  Lincoln  Clark, 
Dubuque,  democrat,  lawyer,  1851  to  1853;  John  P.  Cook,  Davenport,  democrat, 
lawyer,  1853  to  1855;  James  Thorington,  Davenport,  republican,  lawyer,  1855  to 
1857;  Timothy  Davis,  Dubuque,  American  party,  lawyer,  1857  to  i859;William 
Vandever,  Dubuque,  republican,  lawyer,  1859  to  1863 ;  Ashel  W.  Hubbard,  Sioux 
City,  republican,  lawyer,  1863  to  1869;  Charles  Pomeroy,  Fort  Dodge,  republican, 
farmer,  1869  to  1871  ;  Jackson  Orr,  Boone,  republican,  merchant,  1871  to  1875; 
Addison  Oliver,  Onawa,  republican,  lawyer,  1875  to  1879;  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter, 
Fort  Dodge,  republican,  lawyer,  1879  to  1883;  Adoniram  J.  Holmes,  Boone,  re- 
publican, lawyer,  1883  to  1889;  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  Fort  Dodge,  republican, 
lawyer,  1889  to  Dec,  1900 ;  James  P.  Conner,  Denison,  republican,  lawyer,  from 
last  date  to  1909;  Frank  P.  Woods,  Estherville,  republican,  banker,  1909  to  . 

STATE  SENATORS 

The  following  named  persons  have  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  district, 
of  which  this  county  was  or  is  a  part,  in  the  upper  house  of  the  state  legislature : 

J.  T.  Atkins,  Decorah,  13th  district,  elected  1856;  John  F.  Duncombe,  Fort 
Dodge,  32d.  elected  1859;  George  W.  Basset,  Cedar  Falls,  43d,  elected  1863; 

Theodore  Hawley,  Fort  Dodge,  46th,  elected  1867;  E.  A.  Howland,  , 

46th,  elected  1871 ;  Lemuel  Dwelle,  Forest  City,  46th,  elected  1875;  E.  J.  Harts- 
horn, Emmetsburg,  49th,  elected  1879;  Charles  C.  Chubb,  Algona,  47th,  elected 
1883;  A.  B.  Kunk,  Spirit  Lake,  47th,  elected  1887,  1891,  1895;  E.  W.  Bachman, 
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West  Bend,  47th,  elected  1899;  George  Kinney,  Curlew,  47th,  elected  1903;  Leslie 
E.  Francis,  Spirit  Lake,  47th,  elected  1908,  1912. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

The  various  districts  of  which  this  county  has  formed  a  part  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  by  the  following  named  persons  who 
were  elected  respectively  in  the  years  herewith  presented: 

Walter  C.  Wilson,  Webster  City,  6th,  1856;  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Fort  Dodge,  13th, 
1857 ;  J.  E.  Blackford,  Algona,  61  st,  1859,  56th,  1861 ;  Edward  McKnight,  Dakota 
City,  58th,  1863;  Lemuel  Dwelle,  Forest  City,  58th,  1865;  C.  W.  Tenney,  Mason 
City,  59th,  1867;  H.  G.  Day,  Estherville,  66th,  1869;  Robert  Struthers,  Pocahontas 
county,  67th,  1871 ;  David  Secor,  Forest  City,  69th,  1873;  H.  H.  Bush,  Garner, 
69th,  1875 ;  J.  J.  Wilson,  Algona,  76th,  1877 ;  A.  D.  Bicknell,  Humboldt,  76th,  1879 ; 
J.  J.  Wilson,  Algona,  76th,  1881 ;  T.  W.  Harrison,  Emmetsburg,  84th,  1883;  R.  H. 
Spencer,  Algona,  84th,  1885 ;  A.  D.  Clarke,  Algona,  84th,  1887 ;  C.  L.  Lund,  Algona, 
84th,  1889;  John  G.  Smith,  Algona,  83rd,  1891 ;  S.  S.  Sessions,  Algona,  83rd,  1893; 
Samuel  Mayne,  Bancroft,  83rd,  1895;  J.  M.  Farley,  Whittemore,  83rd,  1897; 
Gardner  Cowles,  Algona,  83rd,  1899,  1901 ;  George  W.  Hanna,  LuVerne,  83rd, 
1903;  Otis  H.  Holmes,  Algona,  85th,  1906,  1908;  Clayton  B.  Hutchins,  Algona, 
85th,  1910,  1912. 

LIST  OF  COUNTY  OFFICERS  ( EXCEPT  SUPERVISORS) 

August,  1855.  Asa  C.  Call,  county  judge;  Robert  Cogley,  clerk;  J.  W.  Moore, 
treasurer  and  recorder;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  surveyor. 

April  7,  1856.  G.  W.  Hand,  school  fund  commissioner;  Eber  Stone,  prose- 
cuting attorney ;  Francis  Brown,  coroner. 

August  4,  1856.  J.  E.  Stacy,  clerk;  Charles  Osgood,  prosecuting  attorney; 
Alexander  Brown,  coroner. 

April,  1857.  H.  F.  Watson,  sheriff ;  J.  P.  Sharp,  drainage  commissioner ;  Joseph 
Thompson,  coroner. 

August,  1857.  Lewis  H.  Smith,  county  judge;  H.  F.  Watson,  treasurer  and 
recorder;  O.  W.  Robinson,  sheriff ;  W.  H.  Ingham,  surveyor;  Luther  Bullis  coro- 
ner ;  W.  B.  Moore,  school  fund  commissioner. 

April,  1858.    Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor,  superintendent. 

October  12,  1858.  J.  E.  Stacy,  clerk;  Kinsey  Carlon,  coroner;  A.  F.  Wil- 
loughby,  surveyor. 

October  11,  1859.  J.  E.  Stacy,  county  judge;  L.  L.  Treat,  treasurer  and  re- 
corder; Oliver  Benschoter,  sheriff;  J.  R.  Armstrong,  superintendent;  H.  C.  Kel- 
logg, drainage  commissioner;  W.  L.  Miller,  surveyor;  Luther  Bullis,  coroner. 

November  6,  i860.  Franklin  McCoy,  clerk;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  surveyor;  A.  B. 
Mason,  coroner. 

October  8,  1861.  D.  S.  McComb,  county  judge;  J.  E.  Stacy,  treasurer  and 
recorder;  Horace  Schenck,  drainage  commissioner;  C.  Taylor,  superintendent; 
Oliver  Benschoter,  sheriff ;  John  Summers,  coroner ;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  surveyor. 

October  14,  1862.    C.  Taylor,  county  judge ;  James  L.  Paine,  clerk. 

October  13,  1863.    Luther  Rist,  county  judge;  J.  E.  Stacy,  treasurer  and 
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recorder;  O.  Benschoter,  sheriff;  M.  D.  Blanchard,  superintendent;  Jason  Dun- 
ton,  surveyor ;  Luther  Bullis,  coroner ;  Horace  Schenck,  drainage  commissioner. 

November  8,  1864.  James  L.  Paine,  clerk;  Jason  Dunton,  surveyor;  J.  E. 
Stacy,  recorder. 

October  10,  1865.  Luther  Rist,  county  judge;  J.  E.  Stacy,  treasurer;  Samuel 
Reed,  sheriff ;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  surveyor;  C.  Taylor,  superintendent;  Asa  C. 
Call,  coroner;  Kinsey  Carlon,  drainage  commissioner. 

October  9,  1866.  Lewis  H.  Smith,  county  judge;  J.  L.  Paine,  clerk;  Harvey 
M.  Taft,  recorder;  O.  F.  Hale,  surveyor. 

October  8,  1867.  Lewis  H.  Smith,  county  judge;  J.  E.  Stacy,  treasurer; 
John  M.  Pinkerton,  sheriff;  John  Reed,  superintendent;  Henry  Durant,  surveyor. 

November  3,  1868.  A.  E.  Wheelock,  clerk;  H.  M.  Taft,  recorder;  W.  H. 
Ingham,  surveyor. 

October  14,  1869.  J.  E.  Blackford,  treasurer;  A.  E.  Wheelock,  auditor; 
J.  M.  Pinkerton,  sheriff ;  A.  W.  Osborne,  superintendent ;  J.  B.  Jones,  surveyor ; 
L.  A.  Sheetz,  coroner. 

October  11,  1870.    A.  E.  Wheelock,  clerk;  H.  M.  Taft,  recorder. 

October  10,  1871.  M.  W.  Stough,  treasurer;  A.  E.  Wheelock,  auditor;  J.  M. 
Pinkerton,  sheriff;  M.  Helen  Wooster,  superintendent;  J.  B.  Jones,  surveyor; 
L.  A.  Sheetz,  coroner. 

November  5,  1872.    A.  E.  Wheelock,  clerk;  A.  M.  Horton,  recorder. 

October  20,  1873.  M.  W.  Stough,  treasurer;  H.  S.  Vaughn,  auditor;  J.  M. 
Pinkerton,  sheriff;  A.  A.  Brunson,  superintendent;  A.  D.  Clarke,  surveyor;  L. 
A.  Sheetz,  coroner. 

October  13,  1874.    John  Wallace,  clerk;  A.  M.  Horton,  recorder. 

October  12,  1875.  V.  H.  Stough,  auditor;  M.  D.  Blanchard,  treasurer; 
J.  M.  Pinkerton,  sheriff;  A.  A.  Brunson,  superintendent;  H.  C.  McCoy,  coroner. 

November  13,  1876.    John  Wallace,  clerk;  John  Reed,  recorder. 

October  9,  1877.  V.  H.  Stough,  auditor;  M.  D.  Blanchard,  treasurer;  J.  M. 
Pinkerton,  sheriff;  A.  A.  Crose,  superintendent;  Dr.  S.  G.  A.  Read,  coroner; 
J.  B.  Jones,  surveyor. 

October  8,  1878.    N.  B.  Benham,  clerk;  John  Reed,  recorder. 

October  20,  1879.  R.  W.  McGetchie,  auditor;  Sylvester  S.  Rist,  treasurer; 
J.  M.  Pinkerton,  sheriff ;  A.  A.  Crose,  superintendent ;  C.  B.  Hutchins,  surveyor ; 
L.  K.  Garfield,  coroner. 

November  2,  1880.    N.  B.  Benham,  clerk ;  John  Reed,  recorder. 

October  n,  1881.  S.  S.  Rist,  treasurer;  R.  W.  McGetchie,  auditor;  D.  A. 
Haggard,  sheriff;  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  superintendent;  L.  K.  Garfield,  coroner; 
D.  P.  Mayer,  surveyor. 

November  7,  1882.    N.  B.  Benham,  clerk;  John  Reed,  recorder. 

October  9,  1883.  C.  B.  Hutchins,  auditor;  S.  S.  Rist,  treasurer;  D.  A. 
Haggard,  sheriff;  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  superintendent;  O.  F.  Hale,  surveyor;  A. 
Richmond,  coroner. 

November  10,  1884.    C.  D.  Creed,  recorder;  N.  B.  Benham,  clerk. 

November  8,  1885.  D.  Rice,  treasurer;  M.  Stephens,  sheriff;  B.  F.  Reed, 
superintendent ;  C.  B.  Hutchins,  auditor ;  O.  F.  Hale,  surveyor ;  B.  G.  Forbush, 
coroner. 
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November  2,  1886.    C.  D.  Creed,  recorder;  N.  B.  Benham,  clerk;  R.  J. 
Danson,  attorney. 

November  8,  1887.  D.  Rice,  treasurer;  M.  Stephens,  sheriff;  B.  F.  Reed, 
superintendent;  C.  B.  Hutchins,  auditor;  Horace  Mann,  surveyor;  Dr.  L.  K. 
Garfield,  coroner. 

November  12,  1888.    C.  D.  Creed,  recorder;  George  E.  Marble,  clerk;  R.  J. 
Danson,  attorney. 

November  5,  1889  T.  H.  Lantry,  treasurer;  M.  Stephens,  sheriff;  Bertha 
Carey,  superintendent;  J.  B.  Hofius,  auditor;  Horace  Mann,  surveyor;  L.  K. 
Garfield,  coroner. 

November  4,  1890.  L.  C.  Smith,  recorder;  A.  A.  Brunson,  clerk;  W.  L.  Jos- 
Iyn,  attorney. 

November  4,  1891.  T.  H.  Lantry,  treasurer;  J.  G.  Graham,  sheriff;  B.  F. 
Reed,  superintendent:  C.  A.  Tellier,  surveyor;  Dr.  L.  A.  Sheetz,  coroner. 

November  8,  1892.  M.  F.  Randall,  recorder;  B.  F.  Crose,  clerk;  C.  M. 
Doxsee,  auditor;  J.  C.  Raymond,  attorney. 

November  7,  1893.  R.  H.  Spencer,  treasurer;  C.  C.  Samson,  sheriff;  B.  F. 
Reed,  superintendent;  C  A.  Tellier,  surveyor;  Dr.  W.  E.  H.  Morse,  coroner. 

November  6.  1894.  M.  F.  Randall,  recorder;  B.  F.  Crose,  clerk;  F.  D.  Calk- 
ins, auditor;  J.  C.  Raymond,  attorney. 

November  5,  1895.  R-  U-  Spencer,  treasurer;  C.  C.  Samson,  sheriff;  B.  F. 
Reed,  superintendent;  C.  A.  Tellier,  surveyor;  W.  E.  H.  Morse,  coroner. 

November  3,  1896.  M.  F.  Randall,  recorder;  B.  F.  Crose,  clerk;  F.  D. 
Calkins,  auditor;  J.  C.  Raymond,  attorney. 

November  2,  1897.  L.  C.  Smith,  treasurer;  S.  P.  Christensen,  sheriff;  Frank 
Van  Erdewyk,  superintendent;  C.  A.  Tellier,  surveyor;  W.  E.  H.  Morse, 
coroner. 

November  8,  1898.  C.  F.  Lathrop,  recorder;  J.  B.  Carr,  clerk ;  M.  P.  Weaver, 
auditor;  C.  A.  Cohenour,  attorney. 

November  7,  1899.  J.  H.  Ward,  treasurer;  S.  P.  Christensen.  sheriff;  F.  H. 
Slagle,  superintendent;  A.  J.  Lilly,  surveyor;  W.  T.  Peters,,  coroner. 

November  6,  1900.  C.  F.  Lathrop,  recorder;  J.  B.  Carr,  clerk;  M.  P. 
Weaver,  auditor;  C.  A.  Cohenour,  attorney. 

November  5,  1901.  J.  H.  Ward,  treasurer;  W.  E.  McDonald,  sheriff;  F.  H. 
Slagle,  superintendent;  A.  J.  Lilly,  surveyor;  Dr.  W.  T.  Peters,  coroner. 

November  4,  1902.  L.  E.  Potter,  auditor;  W.  C.  Dewel,  clerk;  J.  J.  Bishoft, 
recorder;  T.  P.  Harrington,  attorney. 

November  9,  1903.  M.  F.  Randall,  treasurer;  W.  E.  McDonald,  sheriff; 
C.  H.  Belknapp,  superintendent;  A.  J.  Lilly,  surveyor;  C.  W.  Packard,  coroner. 

November  8.  1904.  L.  E.  Potter,  auditor;  W.  C.  Dewel,  clerk;  J.  J.  Bishoff, 
recorder;  T.  P.  Harrington,  attorney. 

November  6,  1906  (The  first  biennial  election).  A.  L.  Anderson,  auditor; 
W.  C.  Dewel,  clerk;  W.  A.  Wright,  treasurer;  C.  X.  Nicoulin,  recorder;  L.  J. 
Dickinson,  attorney;  J.  E.  Lillie,  sheriff;  Sid  J.  Backus,  superintendent;  A.  J. 
Lilly,  surveyor;  Dr.  T.  S.  Waud.  coroner. 

November  3.  1908.  A.  L.  Anderson,  auditor;  O.  J.  Stephenson,  clerk;  W.  A. 
Wright,  treasurer;  C.  X.  Nicoulin,  recorder;  L.  J.  Dickinson,  attorney;  J.  E. 
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Lillie,  sheriff;  Sid  J.  Backus,  superintendent ;  C.  E.  Chubb,  surveyor;  T.  S.  Waud, 
coroner. 

November  8,  1910.  B.  E.  Norton,  auditor;  Fred  Anderson,  treasurer;  O.  J. 
Stephenson,  clerk ;  G.  A.  Brunson,  sheriff ;  Frank  Henderson,  recorder ;  E.  J. 
Van  Ness,  attorney;  S.  J.  Backus,  superintendent;  C.  E.  Chubb,  surveyor; 
E.  H.  Reaser,  coroner. 

November  5,  1912.  B.  E.  Norton,  auditor;  Fred  Anderson,  treasurer;  O.  J. 
Stephenson,  clerk;  G.  A.  Brunson,  sheriff;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Laidley,  recorder;  E.  J. 
Van  Ness,  attorney;  William  Shirley,  superintendent;  W.  E.  Laird,  coroner. 
(Office  of  county  surveyor  abolished.) 

Resident  Judges.  County— Asa  C.  Call,  1855;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  1857;  J.  E. 
Stacy,  1859;  D.  S.  McComb,  1861 ;  Chauncey  Taylor.  1862;  Luther  Rist,  1863, 
1865;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  1866,  1867. 

Circuit.    J.  N.  Weaver,  1876,  1880. 

District.    William  B.  Quarton,  1894,  1898,  1902. 

Treasurer  and  Recorders.  J.  W.  Moore,  1855;  H.  F.  Watson,  1857;  L.  L. 
Treat,  1859;  J.  E.  Stacy,  1861,  1863. 

Treasurers.   J.  E.  Stacy,  1865,  1867;  J.  E.  Blackford,  1869;  M.  W.  Stough, 

1871,  1873:  M.  D.  Blanchard,  1875,  1877;  S.  S.  Rist,  1879,  i88r,  1883;  D.  Rice, 
1885,  1887;  T.  H.  Lantry,  1889,  1891 ;  R.  H.  Spencer,  1893,  1895;  L.  C.  Smith, 
1897;  J.  H.  Ward,  1899,  1901 ;  M.  F.  Randall,  1903;  W.  A.  Wright,  1906,  1908; 
Fred  Anderson,  1910,  191 2. 

Recorders.    J.  E.  Stacy,  1864;  H.  M.  Taft,  1866,  1868,  1870;  A.  M.  Horton, 

1872,  1874;  John  Reed,  1876,  1878,  1880,  1882;  C.  D.  Creed,  1884,  1886, 
1888;  L.  C.  Smith,  1890;  M.  F.  Randall,  1892,  1894,  1896;  C.  F.  Lathrop,  1898, 
•1900;  J.  J.  Bishoff,  1902,  1904;  C.  X.  Nicoulin,  1906,  1908;  Frank  Henderson, 
1910;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Laidley,  1912. 

Clerks.  Robt.  Cogley,  1855;  J.  E.  Stacy,  1856,  1858;  F.  McCoy,  i860;  J.  L. 
Paine,  1862,  1864.  1866;  A.  E.  Wheelock.  1868,  1870.  1872;  John  Wallace, 
1874,  1876;  X.  B.  Benham,  1878.  1880,  1882,  1884,  1886;  George  E.  Marble, 
1888;  A.  A.  Brunson,  1890;  B.  F.  Crose,  r8y2,  1894,  1896;  J.  B.  Carr,  1898, 
1900;  W.  C.  Dewel,  1902.  1904,  1906;  O.  J.  Stephenson,  1908,  1910,  (1912,  tied 
with  C.  H.  Worster  but  won  on  the  draw.) 

Sheriffs.  H.  F.  Watson,  April,  1857;  O.  W.  Robinson,  August,  1857;  O. 
Benschoter,  1859,  i86t,  1863;  Samuel  Reed,  1865;  J.  M.  Pinkerton,  1867,  1869, 
1871,  1873,  1875,  1877,  1879;  D.  A.  Haggard.  1881,  1883;  M.  Stephens,  1885, 
1887,  1889;  J.  G.  Graham,  1891 ;  C.  C.  Samson,  1893,  1895;  S.  P.  Christensen, 
1897,  1899;  W.  E.  McDonald,  1901,  1903;  J-  E.  Lillie,  1906,  1908;  G.  A.  Brun- 
son, 1910,  1912. 

School  Fund  Commissioners.    G.  W.  Hand,  1856;  W.  B.  Moore,  1857. 

Superintendents.  C.  Taylor,  1858;  J.  R.  Armstrong,  1859;  C.  Taylor,  1861 ; 
M.  D.  Blanchard,  1863;  C.  Taylor,  1865;  John  Reed,  1867;  A.  W.  Osborne, 
1869;  M.  Helen  Wooster,  1871 ;  A.  A.  Brunson,  1873,  1875;  A.  A.  Crose,  1877, 
1879;  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  1881,  1883;  B.  F.  Reed,  1885,  1887;  Bertha  Carey.  1889; 
B.  F.'  Reed,  1891,  1893,  1895;  Frank  Van  Erdewyk,  1897;  F.  H.  Slagle,  1899, 
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1901;  C.  H.  Relknapp,  1903;  Sid  J.  Rackus,  1906,  1908,  1910;  William  Shirley, 
1912. 

Auditors.  A.  E.  Wheelock,  1869,  1871;  H.  S.  Vaughn,  1873;  V.  H.  Stough, 
1875,  1877;  R.  W.  McGetchie,  1879,  1881 ;  C.  R.  Hutchins,  1883,  1885.  1887; 
J.  R.  Hofius,  1889;  C.  M.  Doxsee,  1892;  F.  D.  Calkins.  1894,  1896;  M.  P.  Wea- 
ver, 1898,  1900;  L.  E.  Potter,  1902,  1904;  A.  L.  Anderson,  1906,  1908;  R.  E. 
Norton,  1910,  191 2. 

Prosecuting  Attorneys.  Eber  Stone,  April,  1856;  Charles  Osgood,  August, 
1856. 

County  Attorneys.  R.  J.  Danson,  1886,  1888;  W.  L.  Joslyn,  1890;  J.  C.  Ray- 
mond, 1892,  1894,  1896;  C.  A.  Cohenour,  1898,  1900;  T.  P.  Harrington,  1902, 
1904;  L.  J.  Dickinson,  1906,  1908;  E.  J.  Van  Ness,  1910,  1912. 

Surveyors.  Lewis  H.  Smith,  1855;  W.  H.  Ingham,  1857;  A.  F.  Willoughby, 
1858;  William  L.  Miller,  1859;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  i860,  1861 ;  Jason  Dunton. 
1863,  1864;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  1865;  O.  F.  Hale,  1866;  Henry  Durant,  1867;  W. 
H.  Ingham,  1868;  J.  R.  Jones,  1869,  1871 ;  A.  D.  Clarke,  1873;  C.  R.  Hutchins, 
1875;  J.  R.  Jones,  1877;  C.  R.  Hutchins,  1879;  D.  P.  Mayer,  1881 ;  O.  F.  Hale, 
1883,  1885;  Horace  Mann,  1887,  1889;  C.  A.  Tellier,  1891,  1893,  1895.  1897; 
A.  J.  Lilly,  1899,  1901,  1903,  1906;  Charles  E.  Chubb,  1908,  1910. 

Coroners.  Francis  Rrown,  April,  1856;  Alex  Rrown,  August,  1856;  Joseph 
Thompson,  April.  1857;  Luther  Rullis,  August,  1857;  K.  Carlon,  1858;  L.  Rullis, 
1859;  A.  R.  Mason,  i860;  John  Summers,  1861 ;  L.  Rullis.  1863;  Asa  C.  Call, 
1865  ;  L.  A.  Sheetz,  1869,  1871,  1873;  H.  C.  McCoy,  1875;  S.  G.  A.  Read,  1877; 
L.  K.  Garfield,  1879,  1881 ;  A.  Richmond,  1883;  R.  G.  Forbush,  1885;  L.  K. 
Garfield,  1887,  1889;  L.  A.  Sheetz,  1891 ;  W.  E.  H.  Morse,  1893,  1895,  1897; 
W.  T.  Peters,  1899,  1901 ;  C.  W.  Packard,  1903;  T.  S.  Waud,  1906,  1908;  E.  H. 
Reaser,  1910;  W.  E.  Laird,  1912. 

Drainage  Commissioners.  Joseph  P.  Sharp,  1857;  H.  C.  Kellogg,  1859; 
Horace  Schenck,  1861,  1863;  Kinsey  Carlon,  1865. 

LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERVISORS  WITH  DATES  OF  ELECTION 

BY  TOWNSHIPS 

Nov.  6.  i860.  Ambrose  A.  Call,  Algona;  J.  R.  Armstrong,  Irvington ;  M.  C. 
Lathrop,  Cresco. 

Oct.  8,  1861.  Ambrose  A.  Call,  Algona;  J.  R.  Armstrong,  Irvington;  Abia- 
ther  Hull,  Cresco. 

Oct.  14,  1862.    Ren  Clark,  Cresco. 

Oct.  13,  1863.    D.  W.  King,  Algona;  Addison  Fisher,  Irvington. 
Nov.  8,  1864.    Christian  Hackman,  Cresco. 
Oct.  9,  1866.    Ren  Clark,  Cresco. 

Oct.  8,  1867.    Abram  Hill,  Algona;  A.  Fisher,  Irvington. 
Nov.  8,  1868.    G.  W.  Olmsted.  Cresco. 

Oct.  14.  1869.  D.  Rice,  Algona;  Albe  Fife,  Irvington;  L.  K.  Garfield, 
Greenwood  ;  O.  F.  Hale,  Cresco. 
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THREE  AT  LARGE 


Oct.  ii,  1870. 
Oct.  10,  1871. 
Nov.  5,  1872. 


D.  H.  Hutchins,  C.  C.  Chubb,  D.  Rice. 

D.  Rice. 

R.  I.  Bray  ton. 


FIVE  AT  LARGE 


Oct.  14,  1873.  Marcellus  Taylor,  Leonard  Ayers,  H.  F.  Watson. 
Oct.  13,  1874.    D.  Rice. 

Oct.  12,  1875.    Philip  Dorweiler,  R.  I.  Brayton. 

Nov.  7,  1876.    M.  L.  Bush,  Horace  Schenck. 

Oct.  9,  1877.    E-  S.  Streater. 

Oct.  8,  1878.    Philip  Dorweiler,  A.  Rutherford. 

Oct.  14,  1879.    C.  D.  Pettibone,  Isaac  Sweigard. 

Nov.  2,  1880.   J.  D.  McDonald. 

Oct.  11,  1881.    H.  B.  Butler,  J.  B.  Johnson. 

Nov.  7,  1882.    Norman  Collar,  Geo.  E.  Boyle. 

Oct.  9,  1883.    G.  C.  Burtis. 

Nov.  4,  1884.    W.  E.  Jordan,  Thomas  Early.    (R.  Jain,  ap.) 

Nov.  3,  1885.    W.  VV.  Alcorn,  M.  O'Rourke. 

Nov  2,  1886.    Nathan  Studer. 

Nov.  8,  1887.    G.  H.  Peters,  C.  A.  Olson. 

Nov.  6,  1888.    D.  A.  Buell,  M.  O'Rourke. 

Nov.  5,  1889.   J.  Holtz. 

Nov.  4,  1890.    G.  H.  Peters,  L.  D.  Lovell. 

Nov.  4,  1891.    J.  O.  Rawson,  H.  C.  Hollenbeck. 

Nov  8,  1892.    W.  J.  Burton,  C.  C.  Chubb. 

Nov.  7,  1893.    C.  C.  Chubb,  B.  F.  Smith. 

Nov  6,  1894.    H.  C.  Hollenbeck,  L.  Barton. 

Nov.  5,  1895.    W.  J.  Burton. 

Nov.  3,  1896.    J.  G.  Smith,  M.  Weisbrod. 

Nov.  2,  1897.    L.  Barton,  Ed  Kunz. 

Nov.  8,  1898.    C.  S.  Pendleton. 

Nov.  7,  1899.    M.  Weisbrod,  J.  G.  Smith. 


Nov.  6,  1900.  L.  Barton,  1 ;  Ed  Kunz,  3 ;  F.  S.  Jenks,  5. 

Nov.  5,  1901.  Albert  Ogren,  5. 

Nov.  4,  1902.  J.  G.  Smith,  2 ;  A.  Jacobson,  4. 

Nov.  9,  1903.  J.  S.  Cullen,  1 ;  W.  T.  Hall,  3. 

Nov.  8,  1904.  A.  Ogren,  5. 

Nov.  6,  1906.  J.  S.  Cullen,  1 ;  C.  E.  Heise,  2 ;  W.  T.  Hall,  3 ;  A.  Jacobson, 
4;  Albert  Ogren,  5. 

Nov.  3,  1908.  H.  J.  Thompson,  1 ;  C.  E.  Heise,  2 ;  L.  Oesterreicher,  3 ;  F.  C. 
Newell,  4. 

Nov.  8,  1910.  C.  E.  Heise,  2;  F.  C.  Newel,  4;  O.  Pearson,  5. 

Nov.  s,  1912.  H.  J.  Thompson,  1 ;  L.  Oesterreicher,  3;  C.  F.  Wheeler,  5. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


JUDGES,  COURTS  AND  LAWYERS 

DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Since  the  county  was  established  fifteen  different  judges  have  been  elected 
to  preside  over  the  district  courts  of  Kossuth  and  those  of  the  other  counties 
of  the  district.  The  county  for  the  first  time  became  a  part  of  a  judicial  district 
in  1 85 1.  At  that  time  Judge  William  McKay  of  Des  Moines,  who  had  been 
elected  in  1849,  was  still  serving.  The  fifth  district  to  which  Kossuth  was 
assigned  at  the  time  the  county  was  created  was  his  to  preside  over,  but  as 
the  county  was  not  then  organized  he  of  course  had  no  occasion  for  holding 
courts  in  it.  The  settled  portions  of  the  district  chose  C.  J.  McFarland  judge 
in  1854,  but  the  very  few  in  this  county  then  had  no  voice  in  the  selection,  as 
no  election  was  held  here  that  year.  Although  he  held  his  office  for  four  years 
he  held  no  courts  in  Algona.  Neither  did  Judge  William  W.  Williamson  of 
Des  Moines,  who  was  chosen  in  1855  and  served  one  year.  As  the  fifth  district 
embraced  counties  down  on  the  Missouri  line,  the  courts  were  seldom  held  as 
far  north  as  Kossuth. 

When  the  county  by  a  new  arrangement  in  1858  was  thrown  into  the  fourth 
district,  Judge  Ashael  Hubbard,  of  Sioux  City,  was  elected  to  preside  over  the 
courts.  Court  was  held  in  Algona  for  the  first  time  in  May,  i860,  and  Judge 
Hubbard  presided.  The  old-time  lawyers  who  had  occasion  to  practice  in  his 
courts  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  he  was  a  jurist  of  profound  learn- 
ing. Those  of  them  still  living  have  had  no  occasion  to  change  their  minds 
in  this  regard  since  that  time.  He  was  certainly  respected  for  his  ability  and 
good  judgment. 

Judge  Isaac  Pendleton,  also  of  Sioux  City,  was  the  next  to  preside  over  the 
district  courts  of  the  county.  He  was  elected  in  1862  and  held  his  office  for 
four  years.  As  the  common-place  nature  of  the  cases  before  him  for  trial  was 
such  as  to  give  him  no  opportunity  to  display  his  learning  or  his  ability  to  handle 
cases  of  a  perplexing  character,  no  distinct  remembrance  of  his  real  worth  as 
a  judge  is  entertained  by  the  attorneys  of  this  locality  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  while  he  was  on  the  bench  in  this  district. 

Judge  Henry  Ford,  of  Magnolia,  was  elected  in  1866.  He  presided  with 
great  dignity  and  was  unchangeable  in  his  decisions  after  he  had  announced 
them ;  but  when  he  was  off  duty  and  at  the  hotel,  he  mingled  with  much  famil- 
iarity with  attorneys  and  other  court  attendants.    Several  trials  of  an  important 
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nature  came  before  him  in  this  county,  and  he  showed  himself  equal  to  the 

occasions. 

Judge  Charles  H.  Lewis,  on  coming  to  the  bench,  was  no  stranger  to  the 
attorneys  of  this  county,  for  he  had  been  serving  as  district  attorney  just  prior 
to  his  election  to  the  judgeship  in  1874.  His  home  was  at  Cherokee  where  he 
was  very  popular.  He  was  one  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  law  school  at 
Iowa  City,  belonging  to  the  class  of  1869  when  the  institution  was  controlled 
by  W.  G.  Hammond,  C.  C.  Cole  and  Geo.  G.  Wright.  His  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  often  caused  him  intense  pain  when  the  rigor  of  the  law  afforded  no 
substantial  relief.  He  was  approachable  from  all  sides  but  never  allowed  him- 
self to  become  imposed  upon  on  that  account.  He  was  "Charley  Lewis"  to  all 
who  knew  him  when  he  was  not  presiding  at  court.  His  up-turned  front  hair, 
and  his  bushy  chin  whiskers  always  looked  the  same  whether  while  on  the 
bench  or  while  having  a  friendly  chat  with  his  friends. 

Judge  E.  R.  Duffie,  of  Sac  City,  who  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  courts 
of  the  fourteenth  judicial  district  in  1876,  was  a  jurist  of  much  ability.  He 
was  well  liked  for  his  sincerity  and  for  his  disposition  to  rule  justly  at  every 
stage  of  the  trial,  but  he  failed  to  preserve  his  dignity  and  proper  decorum 
at  times  when  not  on  duty  as  a  trial  judge.  He  held  his  office  for  two  terms 
before  being  succeeded. 

Judge  Lott  Thomas,  a  practicing  attorney  of  some  considerable  prominence 
at  Storm  Lake,  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  this  district  in  1884.  He  was 
a  profound  lawyer  and  his  opinions  on  legal  matters  were  received  with  respect. 
He  had  a  frail  body  and  very  poor  health.  Sitting  with  his  skull  cap  above  his 
emaciated  face  and  announcing  his  rulings  with  a  weak,  thin  voice,  he  not  only 
commanded  respect,  but  aroused  sympathy  for  himself  unconsciously  from  all 
the  court  attendants. 

George  H.  Carr,  while  a  resident  of  Emmetsburg,  was  chosen  district  judge 
in  1886,  and  he  began  developing  wonderfully  from  the  very  start  as  a  trial 
judge.  The  conclusion,  that  there  was  something  of  excellence  in  him  as  a 
jurist,  has  been  much  strengthened  since  his  removal  to  Des  Moines  where  he 
has  met  with  continued  success. 

Judge  William  B.  Quarton  began  his  long  service  as  district  judge  by  an 
appointment  early  in  1894.  He  was  also  nominated  in  June  of  that  year  and 
then  elected  in  the  fall.  He  held  twelve  full  years  besides  the  months  he  served 
during  the  year  1804.  His  elevation  to  that  position  while  yet  a  young  man 
was  a  fine  testimonial  of  the  confidence  the  electors  had  in  his  ability  as  a  law- 
yer. As  a  trial  judge  he  was  in  a  class  by  himself,  copying  after  none  of  his 
predecessors.  An  inexperienced,  young  attorney  in  his  court  stood  as  good 
a  chance  of  receiving  favorable  rulings,  when  just,  as  though  he  were  an  old 
practitioner  and  assumed  to  be  wiser  in  legal  lore  than  Blackstone.  Attorneys, 
furthermore,  who  were  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  could  have  ample  time  to  produce 
all  authorities  which  in  any  way  was  tended  to  support  their  theory  of  the  case. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  also  that  attorneys  who  hoped  to  secure  through  him 
favorable  rulings  on  unjust  grounds,  because  of  familiar  acquaintance  or  friend- 
ship, were  doomed  to  disappointment.  He  is  the  only  citizen  of  Kossuth  ever 
elected  district  judge. 
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Judge  F.  H.  Helsell  was  a  resident  of  Sioux  Rapids  when  called  to  the  judg- 
ship  by  appointment  in  1898  as  the  successor  of  Lott  Thomas.  Helsell's  ex- 
perience as  an  active  practitioner  enabled  him  to  see  through  the  sham  pleadings 
of  an  attorney,  and  the  probable  truthfulness  of  a  witness.  His  manner  on  the 
bench  indicated  that  he  would  much  rather  be  the  trial  lawyer  than  the  trial 
judge.  He  had  a  special  fondness  for  legal  battles  and  knew  all  the  tricks  of 
the  profession.   He  presided  at  the  courts  in  this  county  only  a  few  times. 

Judge  A.  D.  Bailie,  chosen  from  the  Storm  Lake  bar  in  1900,  retired  from 
that  position  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1912  to  make  way  for  his  successor,  Nels 
J.  Lee,  who  was  chosen  at  the  November  election.  Judge  Bailie  won  the  admira- 
tion of  thousands  of  people,  during  the  twelve  years  he  was  on  the  bench,  by  his 
good  judgment  and  tact  in  conducting  courts  and  trials.  No  one  holding  that 
position  has  been  able  to  retire  with  greater  popularity  than  has  Judge  Bailie. 

Judge  D.  F.  Coyle,  who  has  been  on  the  bench  since  his  election  in  1907,  is 
Judge  Quarton's  successor.  His  home  is  at  Humboldt,  wher.e  he  has  lived  since 
boyhood.  His  knowledge  of  legal  principles  and  his  familiarity  with  reported 
precedents  have  surprised  all  attorneys  who  have  had  a  chance  to  learn  the 
depths  of  his  legal  education.  He  has  had  but  few,  if  any,  predecessors  who 
were  better  informed  as  to  what  the  law  is,  was,  or  ought  to  be  than  he.  When 
he  believes  the  supreme  court  is  crazy  in  making  some  decision  he  doesn't  hesi- 
tate to  say  so. 

The  judges  are  no  longer  followed  around  the  district  from  county  to  county 
by  district  attorneys  to  prosecute  in  criminal  cases.  The  law  authorizing  the 
election  of  a  county  attorney  for  each  county  displaced  those  old-time  district 
attorneys  whose  familiar  countenances  in  the  court  room  are  still  remembered. 
There  were  in  order  Orlando  C.  Howe,  Orson  Rice,  Charles  H.  Lewis,  George 
B.  McCarty,  J.  M.  Tolliver  and  J.  W.  Corey.  They  were  all  good  men  for 
that  position.   Tolliver  in  particular  was  an  eloquent  speaker. 

THE  CIRCUIT  JUDC.ES 

The  creation  of  the  circuit  court  was  of  much  later  date  than  the  district  court. 
The  judges  of  the  latter  in  their  courts  in  each  county  in  the  district  found  so 
many  probate  matters  to  attend  to.  and  so  -many  petty  appeal  cases  from  justice 
of  the  peace  courts  to  be  decided,  that  they  could  not  clear  the  dockets,  and  hence 
were  not  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  business  brought  before  them.  To  lift  this 
burden  from  their  shoulders  the  legislature  in  April.  1868,  created  the  circuit 
court  to  have  special  jurisdiction  over  the  class  of  cases  and  matters  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  The  judges  of  this  court  were  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1868,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January  following. 

Jared  M.  Snyder,  of  Springvale  (Humboldt),  was  the  first  to  preside  over 
the  circuit  court  in  this  county.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  wore  a  shiny  silk  hat,  as  a  part  of  his  fashionable  attire, 
and  made  a  fine  appearance.  It  is  not  remembered  that  any  difficult  cases  came 
up  before  him  for  adjustment.  It  is  remembered,  however,  that  at  the  polls 
he  defeated  Marcus  Robbins,  Jr.,  for  the  position.    This  was  regretted  very 
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much  by  the  residents  of  this  county  who  knew  Mr.  Robbins  to  be  a  lawyer  of 
fine  ability. 

Addison  Oliver,  of  Onawa,  was  the  second  to  preside  over  the  circuit  courts 
of  this  county.  He  was  called  to  that  position  by  the  electors  at  the  polls  in 
1872  and  served  four  years.  He  made  things  happen  lively  whenever  the  at- 
torneys failed  to  have  their  cases  ready  for  trial  and  the  petit  jury  had  nothing 
to  do.  He  is  remembered  as  having  been  a  good  official  for  the  place  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated. 

J.  R.  Zuver  was  practicing  law  at  Sioux  City  when  chosen  for  circuit  judge 
of  the  fourth  district  at  the  polls  in  the  fall  of  1874.  He  was  well  posted  in 
the  law  and  had  had  some  of  the  elements  of  a  good  judge.  He  had,  however, 
the  unfortunate  faculty  of  giving  personal  orders  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
opposition  from  some  of  the  attorneys  to  his  requests.  His  administration  in 
this  county  is  best  remembered  by  the  trouble  that  arose  between  him  and  At- 
torney George  E.  Clarke.  It  grew  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  friction  flashed 
sparks  of  anger  whenever  the  two  parties  met  at  the  trial  of  a  case. 

John  N.  Weaver  was  a  member  of  the  Algona  bar  when  he  was  elected  circuit 
judge  at  the  general  election  in  1876.  He  had  a  hard  struggle  in  defeating  his 
worthy  opponent,  Lott  Thomas,  but  made  good  when  once  elected.  Further- 
more, he  was  financially  poor  when  called  to  that  position.  These  two  circum- 
stances proved  a  benefit  to  him,  because  of  the  sympathy  it  aroused  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  who  practiced  in  his  court.  He  held  the  office  for  two  terms 
with  credit  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  all  parties  having  legal  matters 
before  him  for  adjustment.  His  happy  disposition  helped  to  make  him  popular 
in  court  circles. 

J.  H.  Macomber,  of  Ida  Grove,  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1886,  to  preside  over 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  district.  While  doing  so  numerous  cases  of  importance 
in  this  county  came  on  for  trial  in  his  court.  He  averaged  in  ability  with  his 
predecessors  and  succeeded  correspondingly  well.  He  was  one  of  the  judges 
holding  that  position  when  the  circuit  courts  were  legislated  out  of  existence. 

The  nature  of  the  old  county  court,  with  a  review  of  those  who  presided 
over  that  pioneer  tribunal  in  this  county,  having  been  sufficiently  treated  in  the 
chapter  on  "County  Government,"  that  subject  will  not  be  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  courts  of  the  judicial  district. 

THE  KOSSUTH  COUNTY  BAR 

Lewis  H.  Smith  was  the  first  resident  in  the  county  to  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  i860,  in  Judge  Hubbard's 
court,  about  five  years  after  he  had  located.  During  the  preemption  days  there 
was  considerable  work  for  an  attorney  to  do.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
times  his  name  is  signed  to  the  pleadings  as  attorney  in  the  early  cases  tried,  he 
soon  had  quite  a  practice.  He  gave  up  all  court  work  when  he  became  quarter- 
master in  the  Border  Brigade  in  1862.  Since  the  first  of  January,  1870,  he  has 
been  cashier  of  the  Kossuth  County  State  Bank,  but  has  retained  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law. 

Judge  Asa  C.  Call  was  a  member  of  the  county  bar,  but  when  or  where 
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he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  docs  not  appear  to  be  on  record,  so  far  as  yet 
ascertained.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  studied  law  in  Indiana.  He  was  fre- 
quently interested  in  important  suits  in  court,  but  generally  was  associated  with 
some  other  lawyer  who  did  the  active  trial  work.  His  title,  "judge,"  came  to  him 
because  of  his  having  been  the  first  county  judge  of  this  county  under  the  old 
law. 

Marcus  Robbins,  Jr.,  came  down  from  Minnesota  and  opened  an  office  in 
1865,  and  was  the  first  in  the  county  to  make  the  practice  of  the  law  an  exclusive 
business.  He  had  a  keen  intellect,  was  an  able  debater  and  a  convincing  speaker 
before  a  jury.  He  was  successful  in  his  practice,  and  would  easily  have  held 
the  confidence  the  people  reposed  in  him  if  he  had  allowed  his  friends  to  choose 
his  only  beverage.    His  death  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 

F.  M.  Taylor  came  to  the  county  seat  in  May,  1869,  from  Oconomowoc,  Wis- 
consin, while  the  Milwaukee  roadbed  was  being  graded  into  the  county.  He 
came  ahead  of  the  rush  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  law  practice.  He 
soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  honesty  in  handling  his  client *s  money,  a  reputa- 
tion he  still  enjoys.  He  has  been  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  long  period  of  years 
and  has  acquired  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  meantime.  Frank  is  accom- 
modating and  has  other  good  qualities  that  the  community  appreciates. 

George  E.  Clarke  came  up  from  Webster  City  in  January,  1870,  and  be- 
came associated  for  a  time  with  Judge  Asa  C.  Call  in  the  practice.  In  this  firm 
Mr.  Clarke  was  the  trial  lawyer.  His  rise  to  popularity  in  the  profession  was 
rapid.  As  he  had  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  law  he  was  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  requirements  of  the  practice,  and  was  well  posted  in  all  the  tricks 
which  one  attorney  could  play  upon  another  in  the  trial  of  a  case.  His  father 
and  brothers  being  lawyers,  he  had  acquired  much  legal  knowledge  from  them. 
\To  lawyer  at  the  county  seat  ever  had  greater  popularity  as  a  practitioner  than 
did  he  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He  tried  many  important  cases  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  Company  and  other  corporations.  His  practice  was  large  and 
growing  until  ill  health  interfered.  The  members  of  the  local  bar  paid  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  his  memory  when  he  died  a  few  years  ago. 

Charles  Birge  was  another  of  the  lawyers  who  came  and  located  in  1870. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  noted  Albany  law  school  and  had  been  in  the  practice 
at  St.  Louis.  He  came  from  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  to  this  county  in  very  feeble 
health.  When  Algona  became  incorporated  he  was  chosen  its  first  mayor.  Dis- 
ease carried  him  away  at  a  time  when  he  was  beloved  by  all.  As  an  unusual 
mark  of  respect  the  band  played  a  dirge  at  the  head  of  his  funeral  procession. 

H.  S.  Vaughn  located  just  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  first  train  to  Algona 
in  1870.  He  had  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  and  later  had  studied 
law  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  he  was  especially  successful. 
He  had  worked  up  a  good  practice  and  was  making  money  when  he  left  and 
located  at  Denver,  where  it  is  understood  he  has  become  wealthy. 

J.  B.  Jones  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  the  next  year  after  his  arrival 
from  Wisconsin.  His  principal  business  was  dealing  in  land  and  running  a 
stock  farm.  He  did  not  practice  law  himself  but  had  partners  at  various  times 
who  did.   He  is  now  deceased. 
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A  man  of  the  name  of  Herron  oj>ened  a  law  office  in  1870,  but  soon  closed 
it  and  began  teaching  a  class  in  German. 

l'itt  Cravath  came  from  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  in  the  early  '70s  and  entered 
into  the  practice.  He  became  associated  with  Charles  Birge  in  the  work.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  old  Upper  Des  Moines  and  was  its 
editor.  He  sold  out  in  1880,  and  later  went  back  to  Whitewater  to  live,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death. 

J.  H.  Hawkins  made  his  appearance  in  1872  and  after  hanging  out  his  shingle, 
settled  down  to  the  practice.  He  came  from  Jessup,  Iowa.  Being  a  good  trial 
lawyer,  he  was  often  employed  to  combat  with  George  E.  Clarke.  His  faculty 
for  remembering  the  exact  testimony  of  witnesses,  at  the  close  of  a  trial,  which 
had  lasted  two  or  three  days,  was  wonderful.  He  always  wore  tailor-made 
suits  and  a  silk  hat.  He  left  the  county  in  1883,  and  died  a  short  time  ago  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Edwin  Blackford  read  law  with  his  uncle  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  returned  to  Algona  the  following  year.  He  soon 
went  to  California  where  he  remained  for  several  years  before  returning.  He 
has  never  practiced  law  in  this  county.  When  the  County  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  was  organized  he  became  its  secretary,  a  position  he  is  still  holding. 

Ben  F.  Reed  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873  at  Iowa  City,  where  he  had 
graduated  that  year  from  the  law  department  of  the  State  University.  In  1874 
he  became  the  junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Wright  &  Reed  at  Waverly, 
but  soon  returned  to  Algona  and  became  associated  in  the  practice  with  J.  H. 
Hawkins.  Later  he  was  the  second  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Raymond.  Reed 
&  Raymond.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he  became  the  editor  and  manager  of  the  Algona 
Advance. 

J.  N.  Weaver  came  up  from  Humboldt  in  1874  and  opened  up  his  law  office.  It 
then  being  grasshopper  times  he  had  a  hard  struggle  to  support  his  family. 
There  was  but  little  business  for  him  to  do,  and  no  money  in  sight  to  pay  for 
attorney  fees.  He  was  compelled  finally  to  mortgage  his  law  library  to  obtain 
his  necessary  expense  money.  Fortune  smiled  upon  him  in  the  fall  of  1876, 
when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  a  position  which  he  filled  for 
a  couple  of  terms  with  entire  satisfaction.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  his  home 
at  Sioux  City. 

During  the  year  1875  a  young  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Doran  established  his 
office  up  stairs  in  the  Sheetz  building,  but  soon  starved  out  and  left  for  parts 
unknown. 

John  Gates  had  a  fair  practice  at  Nora  Springs  and  gave  it  up  in  1876  to 
locate  in  Algona.  Coming  during  a  grasshopper  year  he  soon  regretted  the 
change  and  went  back  to  his  former  clients. 

C.  G.  Jones,  resident,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876.  Being  red-headed 
and  of  a  fiery,  blustering  disposition  he  was  well  known  by  the  name  of  Bliz- 
zard Jones.  His  wife  was  a  milliner  and  when  she  decided  to  try  another  loca- 
tion he  of  course  went  with  her  and  shook  the  Algona  dust  from  his  feet. 

A.  L.  Hudson  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  came  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  C.  G.  Jones.  Later  he  was  for  a  time  associated  in  the  prac- 
tice with  J.  B.  Jones.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker  and  fond  of  delivering  addresses. 
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He  was  the  editor  and  half  owner  of  the  old  Upper  Des  Moines  for  some  time.  He 
sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Harvey  Ingham  in  the  fall  of  1882.  After  con- 
tinuing his  practice  here  for  a  while  he  worked  for  a  law  firm  at  Sioux  City. 
Finally  he  gave  up  the  practice  and  is  now  preaching  in  the  East  for  the  Uni- 
tarians. 

A.  F.  Call,  eldest  son  of  Judge  Asa  C.  Call,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877. 
He  attended  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  to  acquire  a  substantial  basis 
for  his  legal  education.  He  at  first  entered  into  partnership  with  W.  P.  Cool- 
baugh  and  then  in  1884,  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Clarke  &  Call.  He  had  good 
natural  ability  and  developed  into  a  successful  lawyer.  He  and  George  E.  Clarke 
made  a  strong  team.  In  1889.  he  went  to  Sioux  City  and  became  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Joy  &  Call.  He  is  now  running  a  large  orange  ranch  at 
Corona,  California. 

C.  P.  Dorland  and  G.  G.  Ames  opened  their  law  office  in  1880.  The  former 
soon  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  city  schools.  Later  he  went  to  Georgia 
to  practice  law  but  soon  came  back.  He  is  now  preaching  for  the  Congregational- 
ists  at  Los  Angeles.    Mr.  Ames  is  practicing  his  profession  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Jo.  Harry  Call  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  1879.  He  soon  opened  an 
office  in  Des  Moines,  but  after  a  few  years  went  to  Los  Angeles  where  he  still 
resides  and  where  he  has  become  a  lawyer  of  considerable  renown.  He  has  won 
some  very  important  cases  in  the  federal  courts  which  have  given  him  a  good 
standing  with  the  legal  fraternity  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Harvey  Ingham  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  after  having  graduated 
from  the  collegiate  and  law  departments  of  the  State  University.  In  a  few 
months  he  entered  journalism,  a  vocation  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  The 
half  interest  he  had  bought  in  the  old  Upper  Des  Moines  he  sold  in  1902  to  take 
charge  of  the  editorial  work  of  the  Register  and  Leader. 

W.  L.  Joslyn  located  in  1882  and  flung  his  shingle  to  the  breeze.  He  prac- 
ticed until  he  found  ways  of  making  money  more  easily  from  land  speculations. 
He  still  lives  in  Algona  and  goes  to  his  office  only  when  he  feels  like  it. 

Judge  W.  B.  Quarton,  after  being  a  student  at  Oskaloosa  College,  read  law 
with  the  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey  and  then  graduated  from  the  University  Law  School 
in  1882.  That  fall  he  opened  up  an  office  in  Algona.  and  was  joined  in  partner- 
ship the  first  of  the  following  year  \vitfi  G.  T.  Sutton.  The  latter  soon  leaving, 
the  former  continued  on  alone  with  increasing  clientage  until  1894,  when  he  was 
elected  district  judge.  This  position  he  held  for  twelve  years  and  then  re- 
sumed his  practice.  He  is  a  persistent  student  and  prepares  his  numerous  cases 
carefully  for  trial.  His  mind  being  analytical,  his  arguments  to  the  court  or 
jury  are  characterized  by  their  logic,  clearness  and  force.  He  is  a  ready  ex- 
temporaneous speaker  on  almost  any  subject  the  occasion  demands. 

J.  C.  Raymond  came  to  the  county  in  1882  and  opened  an  office  at  Lu  Verne 
where  he  practiced  until  he  was  elected  county  attorney  in  1892.  Then  he 
moved  to  the  county  seat.  After  his  son  Ernest  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  two 
practiced  together.  J.  C.  was  a  delinquent  student  and  had,  as  a  result,  a  good 
comprehension  of  the  issues  involved.  Brother  lawyers  had  a  hard  time  demur- 
ring to  his  petitions  for  his  penmanship  was  such  that  his  pleadings  were  sus- 
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ceptible  of  various  translations.  P>oth  father  and  son  are  now  in  the  practice 
at  I. a  Crosse. 

R.  J.  Danson  made  his  appearance  in  1882  and  jumped  into  a  paying  prac- 
tice in  less  time  than  did  any  other  lawyer  in  the  county.  He  burned  midnight 
oil  in  preparing  his  cases,  and  won  where  he  otherwise  would  have  failed.  He 
was  making  money  from  his  growing  practice  when  he  decided  to  locate  at 
Spokane,  where  he  has  since  become  the  attorney  for  various  large  corporations. 
He  was  the  first  county  attorney  for  Kossuth,  having  been  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1886.  Three  years  before  that  time,  J.  B.  Loom  is  was  associated  with  him  for 
a  brief  period.  His  brother,  \V.  C,  was  also  associated  with  him  for  several 
years. 

In  the  early  '80s,  G.  \V.  Pangburn  began  practicing  and  had  located  two  or 
three  times  before  settling  at  Algona.  The  profits  derived  from  making  land 
sales  lured  him  away  from  his  profession. 

Samuel  Mayne  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  legal  profession  in  1883.  He  first 
located  at  Bancroft  and  later  at  Algona.  He  was  a  fine  appearing  man  and  had 
considerable  natural  ability,  but  did  not  become  serious  in  making  the  law  a  con- 
stant study.  He  served  one  term  in  the  legislature,  his  election  occurring  in  1895. 
He  is  now  out  in  the  mountainous  country  seeking  his  fortune. 

W.  E.  Morrison,  in  the  early  days  of  Bancroft,  was  an  attorney,  but  land  oc- 
cupied his  whole  attention. 

W.  R.  Spencer  rose  from  court  reporter  to  be  an  attorney.  After  being  with 
Geo.  E.  Clarke  for  a  while  he  moved  to  Duluth. 

A.  D.  Clarke  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  attempted  to  practice  as  land 
sales  were  what  he  was  seeking  to  make. 

Eugene  II.  Clarke  became  an  attorney  and  after  staying  for  a  while  with  his 
brother  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace.   He  was  holding  that  office  when  he  died. 

Charles  A.  Cohenour  t>eeame  a  partner  of  Geo.  E.  Clarke's,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts.  In  1898  he  was  chosen  county  attorney  and  re- 
elected two  years  later.  He  moved  from  this  county  to  Rolla,  Missouri,  but  has 
again  moved  elsewhere. 

W.  C.  Danson  became  an  attorney  in  1887  and  was  with  his  brother,  R.  J.,  in 
the  practice  when  the  latter  moved  away.  VV.  C.  devotes  the  most  of  his  time 
to  land  matters  and  to  legal  adjustments  pertaining  to  them. 

J.  W.  Sullivan  opened  an  office  at  the  county  scat  in  1890.  He  had  read  law 
with  one  of  the  best  firms  at  Iowa  City,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  went 
to  Sioux  Falls  to  practice  his  profession.  After  a  year  or  so  he  went  back  to  Iowa 
City  where  he  stayed  until  coming  to  this  county.  During  the  year  1894  he  was 
joined  in  partnership  with  S.  E.  McMahon  who  had  been  admitted  the  year 
before.  This  union  has  proved  to  be  a  good  one.  They  are  known  far  and  wide 
as  successful  trial  lawyers  and  as  a  result  have  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
Mr.  Sullivan's  opinion,  when  given  after  research  and  deliberation,  is  always  re- 
ceived with  much  weight.  A  potent  factor  in  the  firm's  success  is  the  pleasing  and 
effective  gift  of  language  possessed  by  Mr.  McMahon.  Their  adaptability  is  sug- 
gested by  the  words  of  a  well  known  song,  "They  were  made  for  each  other — a 
hook  and  eye." 

Welt  Miller  in  the  early  '90s  began  his  professional  career  at  Wesley  where 
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he  stayed  for  some  time  before  locating  in  Whittemore.  From  this  latter  place  he 
went  to  West  Bend  where  he  still  resides. 

J.  W.  Dye  is  located  at  Swea  City  where  he  has  a  large  field  in  which  to 
operate  in  his  law  practice  and  in  the  other  lines  of  work  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. He  is  a  hustler  after  business  and  has  been  getting  his  full  share  of  it 
since  he  made  that  place  his  home. 

E.  V.  Swetting  began  his  practice  in  this  county  in  1893.  He  had  studied 
with  Coolbaugh  &  Call  and  then  gone  before  the  supreme  court,  in  1886,  and  passed 
the  required  examination.  He  was  in  the  practice  for  a  year  or  so  before  com- 
ing here  at  Estherville.  He  has  frequently  been  up  against  tough  propositions  in 
court  and  has  handled  them  well.  He  works  quietly  and  lets  the  other  attorneys 
do  the  kicking  and  the  blustering.  When  the  judge  suggests  that  a  ruling  is  liable 
to  be  finally  given  in  his  favor  he  never  attempts  to  hasten  the  ruling  by  giving 
the  court  advice.  He  just  sits  and  watches  the  expression  of  agony  on  his  op- 
ponents' faces.  Mr.  Swetting  has  many  clients  who  seek  his  advice  and  help 
when  in  need  of  assistance.  He  has  a  reputation  for  being  competent  and  reliable. 

Geo.  R.  Cloud  came  to  succeed  Judge  Quarton  in  the  practice  when  the  latter 
went  on  the  bench  in  1894.  He  staid  for  a  while  but  the  business  went  down. 
He  then,  in  1896,  turned  matters  over  to  F.  M.  Curtiss  who  conducted  the  busi- 
ness successfully  for  several  years  before  moving  to  Spokane.  Fred  was  a 
marvel  at  charging  and  collecting  big  fees,  as  several  clients  can  readily  testify. 

J.  L.  Bonar  first  opened  his  office  in  Algona,  in  1895.  His  partner,  H.  H. 
Fellows,  maintained  an  office  first  at  Wesley  and  later  at  Bancroft.  After  a  few 
years  the  latter  disappeared  from  the  county.  Mr.  Bonar  has  a  practice  that 
pays  him  well,  several  corporations  being  his  clients.  Better  still,  he  has  the 
ability  and  good  judgment  to  take  care  of  all  the  legal  work  that  comes  to  him. 
He  has  a  standing  reputation  for  being  the  best  natured  lawyer  in  the  county. 
He  is  an  A.  B.  graduate  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Archie  Hutchison  became  a  disciple  of  Blackstone  in  1896.  His  legal  educa- 
tion has  been  of  much  assistance  to  him  in  his  real-estate  business.  In  the  prac- 
tice he  makes  a  specialty  of  probate  work  and  examining  abstract  of  titles. 

W.  C.  Dewel  is  a  graduate  of  the  collegiate  and  law  departments  of  the 
State  University.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1897,  he  ran  a  paper  and 
practiced  law  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Goldfield  and  then  was  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  double  work  at  Burt  for  three  years.  His  knowledge  of  court  procedure 
was  much  increased  at  the  end  of  three  terms  of  service  as  clerk  of  the  courts. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  office,  January  1,  1909,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  editorial  work  of  the  Advance  which  he  had  purchased  a  couple  of  months 
before. 

S.  W.  Crowell  located  for  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Bancroft  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  1898.  Three  years  later  he  moved  to  the  county  seat  and 
established  his  office.  For  several  years  much  of  his  attention  has  been  given 
to  work  pertaining  to  the  office  of  city  clerk.  He  has  a  good  library  and  is  quite 
familiar  with  its  contents.  He  is  referee  in  bankruptcy  and  has  given  satis- 
faction in  every  case. 

P.  M.  Barslou  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts,  in  1898,  and  then  estab- 
lished his  office  at  Bancroft.  Being  given  this  license  to  practice  at  the  age  of 
about  sixty-two  years,  he  began  the  life  of  lawyer  at  a  later  period  in  life  than  any 
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other  member  of  the  county  bar.  He  is  a  good  student  and  studies  his  cases  thor- 
oughly and  as  a  result  has  become  quite  familiar  with  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  and  with  the  contents  of  the  code. 

Charles  H.  Kegley  and  Charles  C.  Thompson  were  attorneys  who  located 
also  at  Bancroft,  but  neither  stayed  very  long  before  going  elsewhere.  Both  were 
there  during  the  time  that  Morrison  &  Mayne  were  at  that  place. 

T.  P.  Harrington  and  L.  J.  Dickinson,  both  graduated  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  1899,  then  came  to  Algona  and  formed  partnership  to 
practice  their  profession,  and  both  since  then  have  served  two  terms  as  county 
attorney.  The  demand  for  their  services  as  trial  lawyers  has  steadily  increased 
from  year  to  year,  thus  showing  the  confidence  the  public  reposes  in  them.  The 
board  of  supervisors  relies  upon  them  for  legal  advice,  especially  in  drainage 
matters  of  which  Mr.  Harrington  has  made  a  special  study.  Before  reading 
law  Mr.  Dickinson  received  a  liberal  education  at  Cornell  College,  graduating  with 
the  class  of  1898. 

W.  M.  Galbraith  became  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  county  in  1901.  He  is 
a  young  man  possessing  elements  necessary  for  a  successful  lawyer.  He  is  a  grace- 
ful and  fluent  speaker  and  never  fails  to  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience  he 
addresses.  Other  lines  of  business  occupy  his  attention  a  portion  of  the  time 
besides  the  law. 

C.  T.  Cotant  hung  out  his  shingle  and  opened  a  law  office  in  1901.  He  soon 
left  and  is  now  following  other  pursuits  out  in  Washington. 

Roscoe  Call  graduated  from  the  Michigan  State  University  Law  School,  in 
1902,  and  was  admitted  that  year  at  Lansing.  Having  other  lines  of  work  to  oc- 
cupy his  attention,  he  has  never  advertised  as  an  attorney.  His  reliability  and 
disposition  to  give  every  man  a  square  deal  arc  elements  that  would  have  helped 
him  on  to  success,  had  he  decided  to  practice. 

W.  D.  Hinchon  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  began  practicing  in  1892, 
but  son  located  at  Madelia,  Minnesota,  where  he  is  editor  of  one  of  the  local 
papers  and  doing  well  financially. 

E.  J.  Van  Ness  came  into  the  county,  in  1903,  and  began  practicing  at  Whitte- 
more.  He  soon  had  business  enough  to  employ  all  his  time.  The  confidence  the 
public  reposes  in  his  ability  was  demonstrated  in  1910,  when  he  defeated  reliable 
attorneys  for  the  office  of  county  attorney  who  had  lived  a  long  time  in  the 
county.  After  his  election  he  became  a  resident  of  the  county  seat,  where  he  is 
meeting  with  success.  At  the  election  in  1912,  he  was  again  chosen  for  the  position. 

I.  C.  Hastings  is  a  late  addition  to  the  Kossuth  county  bar.  While  his  home 
was  at  Spencer  he  attended  the  law  school  at  the  State  University  and  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1910.  That  same  fall  he  became  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Quarton  &  Hastings  at  Algona.  He  is  studious  and  attentive  to  busi- 
ness, and  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  successful  lawyer.  During  the  fall  of 
1912,  he  retired  from  the  firm  and  is  now  practicing  alone. 

W.  Scott  Hanna  is  the  only  attorney  now  at  Lu  Verne,  having  read  law 
at  Ann  Arbor  and  graduating  from  the  law  school  of  the  State  University  of 
Michigan  in  191 1.  Coming  from  the  parentage  he  does,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  cannot  succeed  in  his  home  town. 

W.  H.  Ketcham  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  county  bar.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  in  Kansas  in  1888,  in  Illinois,  in  1891,  in  Indiana,  in  1897  and  in 
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Iowa,  in  1911.  He  has  a  good  working  library  but  devotes  his  whole  attention 
at  the  county  seat  to  the  land  business. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  LEGAL  ETHICS 

The  present  members  of  the  bar  of  the  county  move  upon  a  much  higher  plane 
than  did  most  of  the  lawyers  who  were  at  the  county  seat  practicing  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  much  to  their  credit  that  charges  of  dishonesty  and  other 
irregularities  have  not  been  urged  against  them.  Rumors  that  exorbitant  fees 
have  been  charged  or  that  clients  have  been  unduly  urged  to  become  court 
litigants  are  seldom  heard.  Xo  one  on  the  above  list  of  attorneys  has  acquired 
a  reputation  for  having  "'spiked''  professional  witnesses  who  are  always  on 
hand  and  ready  to  testify  concerning  important  matters,  in  any  case,  at  any 
time  and  place.  An  honest  endeavor  is  manifested  all  along  the  line  to  determine 
what  in  fact  is  the  law  governing  the  issues  involved.  Cases  are  tried  with  the 
absence  of  all  trickery  and  other  unprofessional  conduct,  and  the  arguments 
to  the  court  are  to  the  point  and  usually  of  a  high  order.  The  attorneys  even  in 
the  most  hotly  contested  cases  never  assume  a  domineering  attitude  towards  the 
opposing  counsel.  Physical  force  is  never  called  into  action  to  settle  legal  con- 
troversies, nor  are  feuds  among  the  members  of  the  bar  known.  Court  work 
proceeds  from  the  beginning  of  the  term  until  its  close  without  the  least  friction 
between  the  attorneys  and  the  judge.  The  confidence  that  each  lawyer  has  in 
the  others  is  such  that  when  a  pleading  is  missing  from  the  files  the  charge  of  theft 
is  never  made,  nor  is  that  idea  for  a  single  moment  entertained.  Should  it  become 
known  that  any  one  of  them  had  embezzled  his  client's  money,  the  others  if  called 
upon  would  gladly  assist  in  prosecuting  the  guilty  party  and  would  have  the 
public  back  of  them  in  their  effort  to  purge  the  bar  from  corruption.  The  old- 
time  practitioner,  with  his  peculiar  habits  and  methods,  has  given  way  to  the 
new  order  of  things  which  a  better  civilization  has  not  only  demanded  but  has 
fortunately  introduced. 

The  coming  of  the  Milwaukee  road  to  Algona.  in  1870.  caused  a  rush  of 
lawyers  to  locate  at  the  county  seat  during  the  next  few  years.  There  was  an 
over  abundance  of  them  to  do  all  the  legitimate  court  work  required  to  be  done 
at  that  time.  Some  of  them  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  practice 
elsewhere  and  had  learned  all  the  tricks  known  to  the  profession.  Others  were 
young  men.  full  of  ambition  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  being  the  leading  lawyers 
in  the  county.  It  soon  became  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  survival  of  those  who  could  in  any  way  most  often  defeat 
the  opposing  counsel.  In  order  to  acquire  a  standing  they  had  to  have  cases 
in  court.  They  readily  found  clients  who  were  willing  to  go  into  litigation  as  often 
as  they  could  get  a  chance  to  crowd  in.  Steve  Sherwood,  a  cattle  man  in  Cresco, 
for  instance,  was  one  who  was  perfectly  at  home  in  the  court  room.  The  same 
thing  could  be  said  truthfully  of  many  others.  Since  cases  could  not  be  won  with- 
out the  aid  of  testimony,  the  necessary  witnesses  could  usually  be  procured  with 
little  effort.  One  Hall,  who  used  to  live  in  town  but  later  west  of  the  river,  had 
the  reputation  for  having  personal  knowledge  of  every  event  or  transaction  over 
which  parties  were  litigating.  He  was  familiarly  known  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  Old  Alcohol.    He  had  a  good  "stand-in"  with  some  of  the  lawyers  and 
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was  a  frequent  witness.  At  first  he  was  feared  by  opposing  counsel  more  than  any 
other  witness,  because  he  usually  remembered  of  hearing  the  litigant  on  the  other 
side  make  an  admission  that  was  fatal  to  that  side  of  the  case.  Sometimes  at- 
torneys would  laughingly  say  to  the  opposing  counsel:  "What  are  you  going 
to  do?  We  have  Old  Alcohol  with  us."  Jealousy  among  the  bar  members  was 
much  in  evidence.  Feuds  existed  which  often  brought  on  fistic  encounters  out- 
side of  the  court  room.  Antagonists  had  to  be  defeated,  so  the  court  records 
sometimes  became  mysteriously  altered  and  the  pleadings  in  cases  lost  beyond 
recovery.  Occasionally  the  judge  was  deceived  into  signing  some  document 
which  placed  him  in  an  embarrassing  position.  The  practice  of  framing  a 
series  of  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  a  witness  to  testify  contrary  to 
what  he  knew  to  be  true,  was  a  pernicious  one.  One  young  man  had  to  serve 
a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for  answering  such  questions.  The  attorney  was  the 
one  who  ought  to  have  been  made  to  serve  the  term.  Where  different  cases  in 
court  had  the  same  attorneys  attending  them,  sometimes  bad  work  was  done  at 
the  clients'  expense.  That  was  done  by  one  dismissing  an  important  allegation  in 
the  petition  in  one  case,  and  then  the  other  dismissing  an  important  one  in  the 
petition  of  another  case.  That  made  it  possible  for  each  to  win  a  case  when  per- 
haps both  ought  to  have  been  defeated.  The  most  wicked  practice,  however,  in- 
dulged in  during  that  period  was  in  swearing  to  false  statements  in  applications 
for  continuance.  A  majority  of  the  practitioners  did  not  resort  to  this  criminal 
method  of  procedure;  but  there  were  some  who  always  did  when  they  could 
gain  anything  by  so  doing.  They  ought  to  have  been  landed  behind  the  bars 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  people  now  would  think  it  a  strange  condition  of  affairs  if,  after  a  case 
had  been  tried  to  and  decided  by  the  court,  the  defeated  lawyer  or  client  and  wit- 
nesses should  sue  the  judge  for  damages  and  make  him  defend  against  them. 
As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  an  instance  actually  occurred  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  ever  docketed  on  the  court  calendar  of  the 
county.  So  great  was  the  interest  in  the  proceedings  and  so  complicated  were 
the  issues  that  each  of  the  litigants  had  a  strong  public  following,  owing  to  the 
divided  sentiment.  In  the  legal  fraternity  the  same  division  was  made,  and 
brother  rose  against  brother. 

The  trouble  referred  to  was  what  is  known  as  the  Geo.  E.  Clarke  disbarment 
case,  and  the  cases  that  grew  out  of  that  proceeding.  This  trouble  began  early 
in  the  year  1875.  At  that  time  Geo.  E.  Clarke  had  been  in  the  county  over  five 
years  and  had  a  remarkably  strong  following  of  personal  friends.  He  and  C. 
G.  Jones  had  some  trouble  and  there  was  an  antagonistic  feeling  between  the 
two  afterwards.  Jones  was  fiery  and  wild  in  his  remarks  and  had  as  a  result 
been  named  Blizzard  Jones.  J.  R.  Zuver  was  circuit  judge  and  he  too  had  some 
friction  with  Clarke  about  that  time.  The  latter  in  those  days  was  an  inveterate 
smoker,  and  when  Zuver  prohibited  smoking  in  the  court  room  while  court  was  in 
session,  Clarke  interpreted  the  order  as  being  a  personal  thrust  at  him.  Jones 
had  no  office,  but  made  the  back  room  of  his  wife's  millinery  store  his  head- 
quarters. On  the  top  of  his  letters  he  wrote  in  red  ink,  "Law  Office  of  C.  G. 
Jones."  Clarke  twitted  him  about  that  kind  of  cheap  advertising  and  about  how 
his  wife  had  to  support  him.  Jones  threatened  to  bring  a  suit  in  Judge  Zuver's 
court  demanding  that  Clarke  be  disbarred  from  the  practice.    Clarke  in  reply 
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told  him  to  crack  the  whip  and  give  Zuver  his  best  compliments.  Jones  was  as 
good  as  his  word  and  had  an  action  in  the  March  term  of  Zuver's  court,  entitled 
"The  State  of  Iowa  against  Geo.  E.  Clarke,"  where  he  was  demanding  that  Clarke 
should  be  prohibited  from  practicing  in  any  of  the  courts  in  the  state.  Jones  him- 
self was  the  complaining  witness.  He  set  out  six  causes  of  action,  all  of  which 
referred  to  irregularities  in  Clarke's  practice.  As  his  petition  was  stolen  from 
the  files  years  ago  the  specific  charges  cannot  be  definitely  stated  now.  Cravath 
&  Birge  were  appointed  to  prosecute  and  then  Clarke  began  filibustering.  The 
case  was  finally  brought  on  for  trial  but  Clarke  was  not  to  be  found.  A.  W. 
Lynn,  the  telegrapher,  had  received  some  message  which  the  prosecution  sup- 
posed were  from  the  hiding  attorney  and  throwing  light  on  his  location.  Against 
his  will  he  was  brought  and  placed  upon  the  stand  and  asked  to  tell  the  con- 
tents of  the  telegrams.  This  he  refused  to  do.  Judge  Zuver  ordered  him  to 
comply  with  the  request,  but  still  be  refused.  He  was  then  sent  to  jail  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  O.  J.  Hack  was  supposed  to  know  where  Clarke  was,  so  he  too 
was  forced  to  appear,  but  the  prosecution  got  no  satisfactory  answers  from 
him.  On  the  theory  that  an  attorney  is  an  officer  of  the  court  and  that  Clarke 
was  skulking  to  avoid  the  court's  orders,  the  case  proceeded  without  him — that 
is  he  as  criminal  was  to  receive  a  sentence  in  his  absence.  Judge  Zuver  found 
him  guilty  of  four  of  the  six  charges  and  decreed  "that  Geo.  E.  Clarke,  an 
attorney  at  law,  be  suspended  for  one  year  from  date  (September  17,  1875)  from 
practicing  in  any  of  the  courts  in  the  state,"  and  that  he  pay  the  costs  amounting 
to  $188.93. 

After  the  trial  was  over  Clarke  arrived.  He  was  met  at  the  train  by  the 
band  which  headed  the  procession  up  town.  It  was  a  greater  welcome  then  he 
had  ever  received  before.  The  first  to  throw  their  arms  around  him  in  loving 
embrace  were  the  victims,  Lynn  and  Hack.  Clarke  then  gave  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court,  filed  his  $500  bond  and  ordered  a  transcript  of  the  oral 
testimony.  It  came  to  the  express  office  in  November,  but  he  did  not  take  it  out 
until  March,  1876.  In  the  meantime  he  had  procured  an  order  from  the  supreme 
court  suspending  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  until  the  appeal  could  be  de- 
cided. That  order,  of  course,  was  good  eternally  if  not  revoked.  That  honorable 
body  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  case  when  the  order  was  granted. 
Jones,  getting  scared  at  the  long  delay,  got  an  order  commanding  Clarke  to  send 
up  all  the  papers  in  the  case.  He  complied  but  did  it  so  late  that  the  case  did 
not  get  docketed  in  time  for  trial.  When  the  papers  were  received,  Attorney 
General  Cutts,  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  a  state  case.  The  title  of  the 
case  was  ordered  to  be  renamed.  "The  State  of  Iowa  on  relation  of  C.  G.  Jones 
vs.  Geo.  E.  Clarke,"  was  the  long  name  by  which  it  was  thereafter  to  be  known. 
Jones  was  also  appointed  to  prosecute.  Clarke  asked  time  to  prepare  an  abstract, 
and  then  the  case  was  continued  until  the  Council  Bluffs  term.  Judge  J.  N.  Weaver 
succeeded  Zuver  in  office  and  began  his  official  work  in  January,  1877,  while  the 
case  was  pending  in  the  supreme  court.  The  new  judge  on  the  showing  presented 
to  him,  annulled  Judge  Zuver's  disbarment  order  and  removed  the  restrictions 
from  Clarke  to  practice.  This  proceeding  was  sanctioned  by  many  and  con- 
demned by  as  many  more.  By  this  time  A.  L.  Hudson  had  come  into  the  case 
and  was  assisting  Jones.  They  petitioned  the  supreme  court  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  directing  Judge  Weaver  to  send  up  for  review  the  whole  record  of  the 
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disbarment  case.  That  court  refused  to  grant  the  writ  and  held  that  Weaver  had 
jurisdiction  to  set  aside  a  former  judgment  of  the  court.  Thus  ended  the  only  dis- 
barment case  ever  instituted  in  the  county. 

Zuver  was  soon  made  defendant  in  several  cases.  In  Judge  Lewis'  Novem- 
ber term  of  the  district  court,  Clarke  had  a  suit  against  Zuver  and  C.  G.  Jones 
for  $10,000  damages  for  injury  to  his  business.  Lynn  sued  Zuver  for  $5,000 
for  false  imprisonment,  and  Hack  had  a  suit  against  him  for  a  large  amount  for 
damage  in  being  compelled  to  attend  the  trial  and  testify.  Zuver  asked  for  a 
change  of  venue  and  the  cases  were  sent  to  Cerro  Gordo  county.  Clarke  then 
caused  Hudson  to  be  made  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  cases.  After  a  while 
Lynn  and  Hack  dismissed  their  suits  and  Clarke's  was  sent  to  Franklin  county 
where  it  finally  vanished. 

In  their  endeavor  to  have  the  cases  tried  at  some  point  where  Clarke  did  not 
wield  an  "undue  influence"  two  affidavits  were  filed  to  procure  a  change  of  venue 
or  forum.  One  was  sworn  to  by  Zuver,  Jones  and  Hudson  and  the  others  by 
Frank  Harrison,  John  Hutchison  and  A.  M.  Horton.  Roth  of  these  of  course, 
named  counties  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  Clarke  wielded  an  undue  influence 
over  the  inhabitants.  After  all  the  cases  had  been  disposed  of,  Clarke  used  these 
affidavits  for  an  advertisement  to  show  what  a  mighty  lawyer  he  was  in  wielding 
an  undue  influence.  In  his  flaming  advertisements  he  said.  "I  will  give  special 
attention  to  the  practice  in  the  counties  of  Kossuth,  Humboldt,  Pocahontas,  Palo 
Alto,  Emmet,  Dickinson,  Clay,  Winnel>ago,  Hancock,  Wright,  Hamilton  and 
Webster.  I  respectfully  refer  the  public  to  my  standing  and  influence  in  the  coun- 
ties to  the  certificates  of  character  given  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Zuver,  judge  of  the  fourth 
judicial  district  and  others  in  the  following  affidavits." 

The  advertisement  appearing  in  this  form  caused  a  great  surprise,  because 
both  affidavits  in  naming  the  counties  stated  that  Geo.  E.  Clarke's  undue  influence 
over  the  inhabitants  in  them  was  so  great  that  Zuver  could  not  obtain  a  fair 
trial  in  any  of  those  counties.  This  bold  scheme  brought  Clarke  a  large  amount 
of  business  from  counties  where  he  had  previously  had  but  little  or  none  at  all. 

The  disbarment  case  might  have  had  a  far  different  ending  had  anyone  else 
but  Jones  instituted  the  prosecution.  Being  unpopular  with  nearly  all  classes 
he  found  much  opposition  to  his  movements.  Most  people  looked  upon  the 
matter  as  being  an  attempt  to  settle  some  private  differences  by  the  way  of 
prosecution.  They  did  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case,  owing  to  their  pre- 
judice. Many  also  had  sympathy  for  Clarke,  for  they  believed  Zuver  went  out 
of  his  way  to  encourage  Jones  to  begin  the  action.  Most  of  those  who  were 
pleased  when  Zuver  disbarred  Clarke,  changed  their  minds  suddenly  when  they 
learned  that  Jones  had  presented  his  bill  to  the  board  for  several  hundred  dol- 
lars for  conducting  the  prosecution.  Quite  a  number,  however,  continued  to  be- 
lieve that  Clarke  should  have  been  disbarred. 

AN  ELEPHANT  FOR  ATTORNEY  FEE 

Lawyers  sometimes  have  monkeys  for  witnesses  and  sometimes  clients  find 
they  have  an  elephant  on  their  hands  after  they  have  started  in  to  litigate,  but 
Geo.  E.  Clarke  was  the  only  lawyer  who  ever  got  an  elephant  for  a  court  fee. 
In  the  summer  of  1868,  Orton  Bros,  brought  to  the  county  seat  the  first  circus. 
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Miles  Orton,  one  of  the  brothers,  later  owned  the  aggregation  alone.  He  rented 
his  show  to  R.  VV.  Weldon  who  wanted  to  make  a  southern  trip  with  it  during 
the  winter  of  1884-5.  When  the  show  came  north  in  the  spring  the  name  "Miles 
Orton"  on  the  cages,  wagons  and  cars  had  been  painted  out  and  that  of  Weldon 
substituted.  Orton  after  failing  to  get  possession  came  to  Algona  and  consulted 
Clarke  &  Call.  At  that  time  the  show  was  out  in  the  Dakotas,  but  dates  had 
been  made  at  points  to  reach  which  would  necessitate  the  show's  coming  across  the 
river  into  Iowa.  A  close  watch  was  kept  on  Weldon's  movements.  Finally  it 
was  learned  that  the  show  was  coming  through  Sioux  City.  Clarke  was  there 
with  a  full  supply  of  officers  when  the  circus  train  arrived  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  circus  equipment.  A  series  of  legal  battles  followed  between  attach- 
ing creditors,  those  who  had  been  having  possession  and  the  owner.  The  papers 
in  that  region  were  filled  with  the  accounts  of  these  suits.  Out  of  the  wreck  Clarke 
&  Call  got  away  with  an  elephant,  about  twenty  horses  and  some  other  stock.  Or- 
ton took  most  of  the  animals  recovered  back  to  his  home.  Geo.  E.  Clarke  kept  for 
his  own  use  a  chestnut  sorrel  parade  horse.  He  also  brought  home  with  him  the 
elephant  which  he  kept  in  the  barn  during  that  winter.  In  order  to  keep  the 
curiosity  from  freezing  to  death  he  had  to  keep  the  barn  heated  with  a  stove. 
After  caring  for  his  pet  for  several  months  he  disposed  of  it,  and  never  after- 
wards expressed  a  desire  to  have  another  elephant  on  his  hands. 
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THE  COUNTY  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

There  has  been  no  time  since  the  county  was  organized  when  there  were  no 
doctors  close  at  hand  to  assist  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  The  physicians  have 
always  ranked  high  among  the  professional  men,  and  in  the  early  days  they 
wielded  a  strong  influence  in  both  business  and  political  matters.  Some  of  them 
were  land  speculators,  because  they  could  make  much  more  money  in  buying 
and  selling  claims  than  in  following  their  profession.  When  the  good  things 
came  along  their  way  they  received  their  full  share. 

At  the  very  first  election  ever  held  in  the  county,  in  August,  1855,  Dr.  Robt. 
Cogley  was  on  hand  for  an  office  and  received  it  by  being  chosen  treasurer.  His 
home  was  across  the  river,  south  of  Algona,  in  a  little  log  cabin  that  stood  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Clarke.  He  was  a  typical  pioneer  doctor 
of  the  old  school.  During  the  time  of  his  practice  here  he  had  no  occasion  to 
cut  out  an  appendix,  but  he  did  cut  off  the  frozen  leg  of  old  Dutch  Henry  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  that  period. 

Dr.  Corydon  Craw  at  that  same  first  election  grabbed  for  a  much  larger  plum 
than  did  his  brother  Cogley.  He  marshaled  his  little  force  and  undertook  to  cap- 
ture the  office  of  county  judge,  the  most  important  position  in  the  county  in  those 
days.  How  nearly  he  succeeded  is  a  well  known  fact  in  the  county's  early  his- 
tory. Had  he  received  one  more  vote  the  result  would  have  made  a  tie  between 
him  and  Asa  C.  Call,  who  was  the  opposing  candidate. 

These  frontier  doctors  were  always  on  hand  for  a  county  office,  and  when 
there  were  not  enough  to  go  around  they  did  the  next  best  thing— take  a  govern- 
ment position.  After  Buchanan  became  president  in  1857,  he  learned  of  a 
democratic  doctor  living  in  Algona  by  the  name  of  Amos  S.  Collins,  and  then 
commissioned  him  to  oust  the  republican  postmaster  and  take  charge  of  the 
office  himself. 

When  the  voters  in  the  fall  of  1859  were  casting  around  for  suitable  talent 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  they  decided  upon  Dr.  J.  R.  Armstrong,  of 
Irvington,  and  elected  him  superintendent,  and  then  two  years  later  they  chose 
him  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  supervisors.  He  came  to  Irvington  late  in 
the  year  of  1857  intending  to  practice  dentistry,  but  he  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  doctoring  and  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  A.  D 
Mason,  who  was  located  there  for  a  few  years  previous  to  1862,  he  was  the 
only  resident  physician  that  community  has  ever  had  during  all  these  years. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Lathrop  came  to  the  county  in  1858  and  during  the  next  few  years 
lived  in  several  different  places.  In  1859  he  was  living  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  LeRoy  Bo  wen  in  Cresco.    It  was  that  fall  that  he  was  elected  a  member 
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of  the  first  board  of  supervisors  to  serve  with  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Ambrose  A. 
Call.  He  moved  his  family  from  the  county  when  the  rebellion  began  and  became 
the  chief  of  an  army  surgeon's  corps. 

Dr.  Franklin  McCoy  had  his  turn  in  officially  serving  the  county.  His  time 
came  in  the  fall  of  i860  when  he  was  chosen  clerk  at  the  election.  He  came  to 
the  little  county  seat  village  in  1857  and  remained  there  until  1866  when  he 
moved  to  Indiana.  A  short  time  after  he  went  away  a  doctor  by  the  name  of 
Davidson  came  up  from  Waterloo,  and  while  looking  after  his  land  interests  in 
the  county  practiced  medicine  whenever  he  had  a  chance  to  do  so.  He  remained 
here  for  only  a  brief  period.  Several  doctors  came  with  the  rush  of  land  seekers, 
and  after  taking  homesteads  practiced  in  connection  with  their  farming  opera- 
tions. Dr.  Fitch,  who  came  in  1864,  followed  that  plan  in  the  Plum  Creek 
country,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Bourne,  who  came  a  little  later,  did  likewise  upon  the 
Black  Cat  in  Union. 

Dr.  M.  II.  Hudson  located  his  family  in  the  county  in  1865  and  practiced  in 
the  settlements  east  and  northeast  of  Algona.  but  in  1885  moved  to  town  when 
too  old  to  continue  the  work  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  graduate  from  Berk- 
shire Medical  College  and  was  practicing  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  when  he  left  in 
1849  with  the  mad  rush  for  the  California  gold  fields.  He  sailed  around  the 
Horn  and  was  four  months  on  the  voyage.  He  crossed  the  Isthmus  on  foot  with 
a  belt  of  golddust  on  his  person  on  his  way  back,  two  years  later.  He  died  in 
Algona  in  December,  1903. 

Dr.  I..  K.  Garfield  came  to  the  north  end  of  the  county  in  1865  and  settled 
in  old  Greenwood.  He  was  one  of  the  enthusiasts  who  attempted  to  have  the 
county  divided.  Some  time  after  that  enterprise  failed  he  moved  to  Algona, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  large  practice.  He  had  a  bright  mind,  but  was  peculiar. 
He  had  pursued  courses  at  several  medical  schools,  and  as  a  result  was  thor- 
oughly posted  on  the  subject  of  medicine. 

July  4,  1865,  was  the  date  when  Dr.  S.  G.  A.  Read  began  his  beneficial  career 
as  a  physician  in  the  county.  He  was  a  graduate  from  the  Geveland  Medical 
College.  His  specialty  was  fever  and  ague  diseases  which  he  had  learned  to 
conquer  while  residing  in  Indiana.  He  had  a  liberal  education  and  could  read 
Greek  and  Hebrew  with  ease.  Besides  being  a  skilled  physician  he  was  active 
in  promoting  education  and  high  morals. 

All  these  disciples  of  Esculapius,  above  mentioned,  have  passed  from  our 
midst  and  over  into  the  beyond. 

The  coming  of  the  Milwaukee  road  caused  several  doctors  to  locate  at  the 
county  seat.  During  the  year  1869  Dr.  James  Barr  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Sheetz  made 
their  appearance.  Both  had  been  soldiers  in  the  army  and  both  had  studied 
medicine  after  their  return.  Dr.  Barr  soon  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  H. 
Leavitt,  making  the  firm  a  successful  one.  After  the  junior  partner  left,  Dr.  Barr 
continued  alone  and  was  popular.  He  is  now  living  near  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Sheetz 
in  1870  built  his  brick  drug  store  building  and  went  out  of  general  practice  long 
before  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  native  ability,  and  was  a  natural 
born  critic. 

Drs.  McCoy  and  Whitney  came  in  1870,  the  former  when  the  first  train 
arrived.  They  established  a  drug  store  at  the  Milwaukee  depot  in  connection 
with  their  practice.   The  junior  partner  did  not  remain  long.   Dr.  H.  C.  McCoy 
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had  a  good  practice  and  was  very  successful.  He  had  been  an  assistant  army 
surgeon  during  the  war,  and  was  local  surgeon  for  the  Milwaukee  road  for 
many  years.    He,  too,  has  passed  away. 

In  the  early  70's  Dr.  (Mrs.)  M.  E.  Colby  established  herself  in  the  practice 
and  Dr.  B.  G.  Forbush  opened  his  Good  Samaritan  Drug  Store.  Then  in  187 1 
came  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Jackson,  who  decided  to  attend  the  Congregational  Church 
if  Dr.  Barr  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Methodist  people.  Then  after  a  few 
years  came  the  twin  brothers,  Drs.  Alfred  and  Albert  Richmond,  and  built  their 
residence  on  State  street  with  the  first  corner  window  ever  seen  in  town.  They 
kept  the  people  guessing  how  the  window  was  going  to  be  finished  on  the  out- 
side. In  later  years  they  made  their  home  at  Claremont,  Cal.  Drs.  J.  C.  and 
Flora  Gleason  soon  followed  in  making  an  attempt  to  work  up  a  good  practice, 
but  they  failed  to  succeed  as  well  as  they  desired,  and  so  they  departed  for  some 
other  location. 

Along  about  1885  Dr.  Orlando  Harran  began  practicing  in  Algona,  but  did 
not  stay  very  long.  He  did  not  sustain  the  reputation  of  doing  a  very  legitimate 
line  of  work.  Dr.  Chas.  McCormick,  who  came  about  1890  to  the  county  seat, 
had  the  reputation  of  following  on  the  same  plan.  Previous  to  that  time  he 
had  been  located,  first,  at  Wesley  and  then  at  Burt.  Dr.  F.  E.  V.  Shore  entered  the 
practice  here  in  1886  with  high  ambition,  but  after  four  or  five  years  he  left  his 
large  practice  and  went  away  to  take  a  post  graduate  course,  and  when  he 
returned  he  decided  to  locate  at  Des  Moines  to  give  special  attention  to  the  eye 
and  ear. 

Dr.  W.  E.  II.  Morse,  who  had  been  located  at  Bancroft,  moved  down  to 
Algona  in  1890  to  succeed  Dr.  Shore.  He  was  joined  in  the  practice  with 
Dr.  J.  M.  Pride  the  next  year.  The  latter  had  been  the  pioneer  physician  at 
Whittcmore  for  several  years  previous  to  that  date,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  entire  community  where  he  lived.  He  died  in  1 895.  Dr.  Morse  was  a 
genial  fellow  and  was  successful  in  his  practice,  but  would  have  been  more  so 
had  not  his  inventive  mind  taken  his  attention  away  from  his  practice.  He 
filled  in  his  spare  time  inventing  electric  bed  warming  devices  or  drawing  car- 
toons. About  the  first  time  the  name  appendix  was  heard  in  this  community 
was  after  he  had  performed  an  operation  in  Bancroft  for  the  removal  of  that 
mysterious  organ.   Rock  Rapids  is  his  home  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  G.  T.  West  was  one  of  the  county  seat  practitioners  at  a  little  later  date, 
but  he  had  been  doing  that  line  of  service  at  Bancroft  for  some  time  before.  He 
finally  returned  to  resume  his  practice  at  that  place  where  he  is  still  residing. 

Dr.  Loren  E.  Potter  about  that  time  moved  to  Algona  to  coninue  the  practice 
which  he  had  built  up  while  living  on  his  farm  in  Cresco.  He  had  settled  out 
there  in  1882  and  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  his  farming  interests.  He  had 
been  practicing  for  a  long  term  of  years,  having  attended  the  Kingsville  Medical 
Institute  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old.  He  is  numbered  with  those 
who  were,  but  now  who  are  no  more. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Ingham,  after  completing  the  medical  course  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  before  locating  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  filed  his  certificate  from 
the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  in  the  auditor's  office  of  his  native  county. 
He  resides  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  where  he  is  enjoying  a  lucrative  practice. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Kenefick  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  ever  since  he  located 
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here  in  1892.  His  reputation  for  being  a  successful  surgeon  extends  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  county.  He  is  a  graduate  from  Rush  Medical  College.  The 
patronage  of  the  Algona  Hospital,  which  he  fitted  up  in  1907,  and  of  which  he 
is  the  proprietor,  is  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  the  people  repose  in  him  as  a 
physician. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Tribon  came  in  1893  to  practice  medicine  according  to  the  home- 
opathic methods.  That  line  of  practice  was  something  new  to  most  people  in 
this  vicinity  at  that  time.  Some  predicted  he  would  starve  to  death  in  a  few 
years,  but  when  they  saw  he  was  the  first  doctor  in  town  to  build  a  large  house 
and  put  in  a  heating  plant,  they  extended  his  lease  of  life  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  lie  graduated  from  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Department  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  T.  Hawkins  Stull,  a  graduate  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Keokuk,  was  another  of  the  profession  to  locate  at  the  county  seat  in  1893. 
His  practice  was  large  and  growing  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  active  work. 

Dr.  Rankin,  the  first  osteopath  in  Algona,  located  during  the  middle  nineties. 
He  was  a  cripple  and  worked  hard  to  get  a  start.  He  opposed  the  theory  that 
germs  are  the  cause  of  disease,  and  as  the  result  of  such  claim  Dr.  Morse  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  joint  debate  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Kenefick,  being  the  mutual 
friend,  arranged  for  the  contest.  It  was  to  occur  at  the  "Social  Union"  with 
Dr.  McCoy  as  moderator,  and  with  one  layman  supporting  each  opponent  in  the 
debate.  Morse  chose  Harvey  Ingham  and  Rankin,  B.  F.  Reed.  These  four 
fought  out  the  issue  in  a  red-hot  discussion  and  left  the  decision  to  the  audience 
to  be  announced.   After  a  few  months  Dr.  Rankin  moved  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Drs.  E.  J.  Gay  and  Margaret  Coles  came  about  the  same  time  in  1897.  Both 
practiced  for  a  while  and  both  have  moved  away.  The  former  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Des  Moines  and  the  latter  from  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  it  being  a  homeopathic  institution. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Kroh  established  himself,  about  the  year  1900,  to  practice  osteopathy. 
He  was  a  graduate  from  the  Still  Medical  Institution  at  Des  Moines.  Although 
he  was  a  bright  young  fellow,  and  appeared  to  have  plenty  to  do  in  his  profession, 
he  did  not  seem  to  thrive  financially,  so  he  left  to  seek  another  location. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Seelcy  made  his  appearance  at  the  county  seat  in  1900  after  having 
practiced  elsewhere  for  a  long  term  of  years.  From  the  State  University  of 
Michigan  he  has  received  three  degrees — B.  S.  in  1872,  M.  D.  in  1874,  and  M.  S. 
in  1875.  In  later  years  he  has  made  some  land  investments  that  have  brought 
him  good  returns. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Fellows  came  the  next  year  and  has  continued  until  his  practice 
has  become  satisfactorily  remunerative.  He  began  in  a  modest  way,  without 
blowing  any  horns  to  announce  his  arrival,  and  gradually  won  the  confidence 
of  a  large  number  of  people  who  now  rely  upon  him  for  their  family  physician. 
He  is  a  graduate  from  the  Medical  College  at  Keokuk. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Cretzmeyer,  a  graduate  of  the  medical  school  connected  with  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  located  at  Algona  in  1902  and  jumped  into  a  paying 
practice  from  the  very  start.  But  few,  if  any,  local  physicians  ever  acquired 
so  large  a  practice  in  so  short  a  period  as  did  Dr.  Cretzmeyer.  He  had  a  repu- 
tation for  being  a  skilled  surgeon  before  he  had  been  located  three  months. 
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Dr.  Stella  Cleary  Martinson  began  practicing  here  in  1902,  being  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Chicago.  She  is  now  located  in 
the  sunny  South. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Sheetz  located  in  1903,  after  having  taken  a  thorough  course  at  the 
Rush  Medical  College.  In  connection  with  his  practice  he  conducted  the  Corner 
Drug  Store  until  the  corner  was  sold  to  make  room  for  the  new  First  National 
Bank  in  1912.  He  is  at  present  living  in  retirement  and  having  the  respect  of 
the  many  friends  he  had  made  while  a  resident  of  the  county.  Drs.  Bertrand 
and  Seibert  also  located  about  that  time  but  soon  moved  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Walter  Fraser  graduated  at  the  Marion  Sims  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis, 
and  after  locating  elsewhere  finally  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Algona  in  1906.  He  first  located  at  LuVerne  in  1893,  but  went  to  Taylor 
county  the  next  year  and  from  there  to  Corwith  in  1898.  Among  all  the  local 
members  of  the  profession  no  one  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  a  better 
student,  scholar  and  close  observer  than  he.  His  philosophical  mind  has  brought 
him  recognized  success  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ailments. 

Dr.  Carrie  A.  Backus,  a  graduate  of  the  Still  Osteopathic  College  in  Des 
Moines,  began  practicing  at  Algona  in  1898,  but  only  remained  for  a  short  time 
before  locating  elsewhere. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Hartman  became  a  practitioner  at  the  county  seat  in  1909  and  is 
gratified  with  the  demands  that  have  been  made  in  the  meantime  for  his  services. 
He  is  a  medical  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  University,  and  is  a  young  man 
of  promise  who  cannot  fail  to  make  good  in  his  profession. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Hatch  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Morse  in  1909,  at  a  very 
unfavorable  time,  when  conditions  were  against  his  success.  Sickness  in  his 
family  prevented  his  getting  the  start  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  when  he 
located.   After  remaining  but  a  short  time  he  found  a  location  elsewhere. 

Dr.  L.  V.  Andrews  and  his  sister.  Dr.  Mabel  E.  Andrews,  graduate  osteo- 
paths— the  former  from  the  Still  Institution  and  the  latter  from  the  college  at 
Los  Angeles — are  the  latest  additions  to  the  curative  profession  at  Algona,  having 
located  in  1912.  Being  encouraged  by  the  patronage  they  have  received,  they 
have  reasons  for  being  hopeful  of  their  future  success. 

All  of  the  parties  named  above  in  this  article  are,  or  have  been,  practitioners 
at  the  county  seat.  In  the  meantime  the  several  villages  of  the  county  have  had 
their  share  of  resident  physicians.  Since  these  physicians  are  noticed  historically 
in  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  work,  in  the  narration  of  events  pertaining 
to  the  respective  towns  in  which  they  located,  a  bare  outline  will  suffice  in  this 
chapter. 

Irvington — Dr.  J.  R.  Armstrong,  1857;  gradually  changed  from  dentistry  to 
the  practice  of  medicine ;  deceased. 

Wesley — Dr.  Leonard,  Dr.  H.  Alleyne,  Dr.  A.  M.  Tuttle,  Dr.  Chas.  H.  McCor- 
mick,  Dr.  J.  E.  Hill,  who  came  in  1883  and  remained  twenty  years;  Dr.  Scrib- 
ner,  1003 ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Kennedy,  Dr.  George  Walters,  who  was  there  for  fifteen 
years;  Dr.  Maguire,  1904;  Dr.  T.  J.  Carmody,  1907,  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Adams, 
191 1,  have  been  the  local  doctors.   The  latter  two  remain. 

Whittemore— Dr.  J  M.  Pride,  1879;  Dr.  Phelps,  Dr.  T.  J.  Felling,  Dr.  C.  B. 
Paul,  Dr.  Will  Bowen,  Dr.  Leonard,  Dr.  W.  C.  Heinen,  Dr.  C.  M.  Hutchison. 
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Dr.  J.  W.  McCreery,  who  located  in  1900  and  who  is  the  only  physician  now  at 
that  place,  have  all  practiced  there. 

LuVerne — Dr.  Dunlap  began  with  the  town*  and  he  was  followed  in  turn 
by  Dr.  L.  R.  Baker,  Dr.  Geo.  Lacey,  Dr.  Sowles,  Dr.  Walter  Fraser,  1893; 
Dr.  C.  S.  Bliss,  Dr.  P.  V.  Janse,  1903;  Dr.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Spooner,  1910. 
The  latter  and  Dr.  Janse  are  the  only  ones  now  practicing  there. 

Bancroft— Dr.  C.  B.  Lake,  1881 ;  Dr.  A.  \V.  Berryman,  188.2;  Dr.  G.  T.  West, 
1884;  Dr.  W.  F..  H.  Morse,  Dr.  E.  A.  Howe,  Dr.  F.  H.  Cutter,  Dr.  C.  M.  C 
Walters,  Dr.  Geo.  Walters,  Dr.  A.  H.  Vorwerk,  Dr.  Pierre  B.  Sartor,  1901 ; 
Dr.  R.  A.  Bushby,  Dr.  Julius  Plonske,  Dr.  W.  C.  Guide  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Devine. 
They  practiced  there  but  all  are  gone  except  Drs.  Sartor  and  Devine. 

Burt— Dr.  C.  H.  McCormick,  Dr.  A.  A.  Bcane,  1891  ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Peters,  1894; 
Dr.  C.  B.  Greear,  Dr.  B.  M.  Rinehardt,  Dr.  H.  R.  Blay  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Clapsaddle, 
1912,  completes  the  list,  but  now  Drs.  Peters  and  Clapsaddle  have  the  field  to 
themselves. 

Fcnton— Edgar  I.  Bradley,  1899;  Dr.  A.  R.  Bennett,  and  then  Dr.  F.  W. 
Logan,  1901,  have  been  the  only  physicians.  Dr.  Logan  now  has  no  competition 
in  his  large  held. 

Lone  Rock — The  only  doctors  have  been  H.  Rayner  and  F.  H.  Rodemeyer 
and  now  both  are  gone. 

Titonka— Dr.  V.  G.  Treat,  1899;  Dr.  C.  W.  Packard  and  finally  Dr.  R.  M. 
Wallace,  1906,  who  is  now  the  only  physician,  have  been  the  three  local  doctors. 

Ledyard — Dr.  E.  F.  Dunlap  began  with  the  town ;  then  came  Dr.  Russ,  and 
following  him  came  Dr.  John  W.  Logan.  Dr.  Judson  Laughlin,  the  only  local 
physician,  came  in  1901. 

Germania — Dr.  Lewis  Fry,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  O.  C.  Lohr,  Dr.  T.  S.  Waud, 
Dr.  Bernhard,  Dr.  Oldag,  Dr.  F.  L.  Scnska.  Dr.  Edgar  Zinn  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Wurtez 
have  in  order  located  at  that  point.  The  only  ones  remaining  are  Dr.  Waud, 
who  came  in  December,  1897,  and  Dr.  Wurtez,  who  came  during  the  winter 
of  1912-13. 

Swca  City — Dr.  Heflin,  Dr.  Saunders,  Dr.  Mutcheer,  Dr.  L.  E.  Klinefelter, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Packard,  Dr.  Garringer,  Dr.  W.  F  Clemasha,  Dr.  Howard  Mosier. 
Dr.  Ed  Mosier,  Dr.  C.  R.  Van  Voorheis,  Dr.  C.  A.  Lundquist  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Mattison  have  been  resident  physicians,  but  all  have  disappeared  except  Dr.  Mat- 
tison,  who  became  established  in  1904,  and  Dr.  Lundquist,  who  came  here  four 
years  later. 

The  Kossuth  County  Medical  Society  was  organized  at  Dr.  L.  K.  Karticld's 
office  during  the  year  1894,  Dr.  H.  C.  McCoy  being  elected  president  and  Dr.  M. 
J.  Kenefick  secretary.  In  July,  1903,  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  on  April 
13,  1909,  it  was  revised  and  re-adopted.  The  1912  officers  are  Dr.  Judson  Laugh- 
lin, president;  Dr.  M.  J.  Kenefick,  vice  president;  Dr.  E.  E.  Hartman,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  Drs.  T.  S.  Waud.  Walter  Fraser  and  M.  J.  Kenefick,  censors. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  "to  bring  into  one  organization  the  physicians  of  the 
county  so  that  by  frequent  meetings,  and  full  and  frank  interchange  of  views, 
they  may  secure  such  intelligent  unity  and  harmony  in  every  phase  of  their  labor 
as  will  elevate  and  make  effective  the  opinions  of  the  profession  in  all  scientific, 
public  health  and  national  and  social  affairs." 
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EDITORS  AND  THEIR  PAPERS 

The  first  paper  for  the  dissemination  of  news  that  was  published  in  the  county 
and  sent  to  subscribers,  was  Ambrose  A.  Call's  Pioneer  Press  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1861.  Before  giving  an  account  of  that  enterprise  the 
career  of  two  other  papers  antedating  that  publication,  demands  notice  as  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  this  chapter. 

THE  BEE 

Under  the  sub-head  of  Algona  in  Pioneer  Times,  in  the  chapter  "The  Two 
Rival  Villages,"  an  account  has  already  been  given  of  The  Bee,  a  paper  which  the 
members  of  the  Algona  Reading  Club  wrote  and  read  before  that  organization. 
A  brief  notice  of  that  paper  at  this  time  is  consequently  all  that  is  necessary. 
This  manuscript  journal  was  the  first  attempt  in  the  county  to  chronicle  the 
events  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  numbers  appeared  at  intervals  from  Decem- 
ber 27,  1857,  to  March  8,  1859.  Almost  every  man  and  woman  in  Algona 
belonged  to  the  club  and  in  turn  had  a  hand  in  editing  the  paper.  Harriette  E. 
Taylor  (Stacy),  edited  the  first  number.  It  contained,  among  other  interesting 
items  and  contributions,  an  article  from  her  father,  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor,  describ- 
ing as  an  introductory  to  the  establishment  of  the  paper,  the  various  kinds  of 
bees,  the  closing  declaration  of  which  was  "but  lest  this  Bee  should  be  a  promis- 
cious  bee  ready  to  sting  every  one  who  offers  it  a  little  affront,  it  may  be  the  best 
policy  for  me  to  let  it  be  just  such  a  Bee  as  it  pleases  to  be." 

In  all,  twenty-one  numbers  of  the  paper  have  been  preserved  and  are  in  safe 
keeping  among  the  pioneer  relics  of  the  county  at  the  State  Historical  Building. 
They  have  been  tastily  bound  into  one  volume  which  bears  the  printed  inscrip- 
tion on  its  cover:  "The  Bee- 1857- 1859;  Algona,  Kossuth  county,  Iowa;  pre- 
sented to  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa  by  Harvey  Ingham,  Esq.,  of  Des 
Moines."  The  scattered  numbers  were  collected  by  the  secretary  after  the  club 
dissolved  and  then  turned  over  to  the  district  library  March  12,  1864.  Later  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ingham,  who  had  them  in  his  office  for  years 
before  he  presented  them  to  the  Historical  Department  of  the  state.  This  little 
volume  gives  a  good  idea  of  frontier  conditions  in  the  county  before  the  days 
of  newspapers.  Besides  the  items  that  were  written  for  the  amusement  they 
would  afford,  there  are  many  other  items  of  historical  importance.  One,  for 
instance,  settles  forever  that  old  disputed  question,  over  which  old  settlers  fought 
in  angry  discussion  in  later  years,  as  to  whether  the  first  fair  was  held  in  the 
fall  of  1858  or  1859.   The  Bee  is  the  best  authority,  and  it  names  the  date  as 
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being  October  8,  1858.  It  fixes  the  period  in  which  that  crude,  side-hill  school- 
house  on  the  Black  Cat  was  known  as  "Gopher  College,"  and  the  dates  when  many 
interesting  events  occurred.  Little  did  those  who  contributed  to  that  pioneer 
paper  dream  that  their  productions  more  than  half  a  century  later  would  be 
scanned  for  data  to  be  used  in  writing  a  history  of  the  county.  Of  the  members 
of  that  reading  club  which  brought  The  Bee  into  existence  only  a  few  are  now 
residents  of  the  county.  Mrs.  Harriette  E.  Stacy,  Mrs.  Ambrose  A.  Call,  Lewis 
H.  Smith  and  H.  F.  Watson  of  Algona,  Mrs.  Alice  Seeley,  of  Plum  Creek,  and 
Sylvester  Rist,  of  Irvington,  are  all  that  now  remain. 

THE  KOSSUTH  COUNTY  PRESS 

The  first  paper  to  be  printed  and  circulated  was  the  Kossuth  County  Press, 
which  was  begun  about  the  first  of  August,  i860,  by  the  joint  proprietors — 
Asa  C.  Call  and  his  brother,  Ambrose.  It  was  not  a  newspaper  in  fact,  and  was 
at  no  time  intended  as  such.  There  was  no  subscription  list  and  no  revenue 
from  those  who  read  the  contents  of  the  paper.  There  were  two  objects  in 
starting  that  publication :  One,  to  capture  the  printing  of  the  delinquent  tax  lists 
of  this  and  neighboring  counties  that  had  no  newspapers,  and  the  other,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  other  sections  of  the  state  to  Algona.  The  law  that  went  into 
force  on  July  4,  i860,  made  provisions  for  those  counties  having  no  newspapers 
to  have  the  delinquent  tax  lists  published  elsewhere.  In  such  cases  each  treas- 
urer was  required  to  have  the  lists  published  in  the  newspaper  in  the  state  that 
was  "nearest  the  county  seat  of  said  county."  The  compensation  allowed  for 
doing  the  work  was  thirty  cents  for  each  description,  or  twenty  cents  per  line. 
As  there  were  no  papers  printed  in  this  region  at  that  time  and  the  compensation 
offered  was  alluring,  the  Call  brothers  saw  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  a 
good  investment  by  starting  a  publication  for  that  particular  purpose. 

At  that  time  the  delinquent  tax  lists  were  large,  because  many  had  over- 
loaded themselves  with  land  which  they  could  not  dispose  of  at  a  profit  after 
the  excitement  of  land  speculation  had  died  away.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  eastern  speculators,  who,  failing  to  respond  with  their  required  taxes,  allowed 
much  of  their  land  to  become  advertised  for  the  delinquent  taxes.  The  prestige 
Algona  would  gain  by  having  a  paper  established  was  duly  considered.  It  was 
certain  that  it  would  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  county.  To  procure  a 
press  with  the  necessary  type  and  stock  and  a  printer  was  the  next  consideration. 
An  old  second  hand  Washington  press  was  purchased  from  Stilson  Hutchins  of 
Des  Moines  for  the  sum  of  $475.  Orange  Minkler,  an  1856  settler,  went  after 
the  outfit  and  hauled  it  through  the  mud  and  water.  With  him  came  also  John 
Summers,  the  printer,  whom  Stilson  Hutchins  had  recommended  to  the  Calls 
as  being  "able  to  sling  more  type  and  make  dirtier  copy  that  any  other  printer 
in  Des  Moines."  John  set  up  the  lists  in  type  when  they  came  in,  but  not  having 
matter  enough  to  fill  both  sides  of  the  paper  he  printed  the  lists  twice  in  every 
issue.  That  was  before  the  days  of  patent  insides  and  circulating  stereotyped 
plates  or  he  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  that  method  of  filling 
space.  If  the  paper  had  any  political  policy  it  must  have  been  neutral  or  very 
complicated  at  that  time,  for  the  judge  was  a  democrat  while  Ambrose  always  af- 
filiated with  the  republican  party.  This  publication  existed  for  about  three  months 
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and  was  mailed  to  every  voter  in  the  county — about  seventy-five  in  number.  It  con- 
tained the  delinquent  tax  lists  of  Kossuth  and  Palo  Alto  counties.  No  copies 
of  that  paper  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  After  the  lists  had  been  published 
there  remained  on  hand  the  old  press,  the  type,  a  scanty  stock  of  paper  and  the 
printer.  These  being  too  good  to  throw  away,  the  junior  proprietor  decided 
to  utilize  them  in  the  publication  of  a  more  permanent  and  beneficial  paper  to 
the  citizens  of  the  county. 

ALCONA  PIONEER  PRESS 

Ambrose  A.  Call,  having  purchased  his  brother's  interest  in  the  outfit  during 
the  winter,  began  the  publication  of  the  Algona  Pioneer  Press  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing. The  first  issue  appeared  April  13,  1861.  This  was  the  first  real  news- 
paper ever  printed  in  the  county.  It  was  a  six-column  folio  and  began  its  career 
soon  after  the  rebellion  had  become  a  serious  fact.  Items  concerning  the  war 
appeared  in  every  issue.  The  very  first  number  gave  an  account  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  and  Major  Anderson's  surrender.  As  nearly  all  the  news 
from  the  outside  world  came  through  the  Dubuque  papers,  it  was  several  days 
old  before  it  reached  this  place.  The  mail  was  brought  up  from  Fort  Dodge 
three  times  each  week  by  Frank  Rist,  the  pioneer  hack  driver  of  that  period. 
Saturday  was  the  publication  day  as  well  as  one  of  the  days  on  which  the  mail 
arrived.  The  hack  arriving  about  four  or  five  o'clock  brought  the  Dubuque 
Daily  Times  which  always  contained  the  latest  news  from  the  battle  front.  In 
order  to  get  the  latest  and  most  startling  news  in  the  Press,  Lewis  H.  Smith  and 
others  who  had  learned  from  Summers  how  to  stick  type,  helped  to  put  the  mat- 
ter in  type  whenever  the  hour  was  late  and  the  news  very  important.  In  this 
way  the  paper  managed  to  get  to  press  before  dark,  though  often  not  proof  read 
after  the  type  had  been  placed  in  the  galleys. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  paper  since  that  time  was  read  with  greater  interest. 
It  many  times  gave  sorrowful  information  from  the  battlefields  before  the  details 
reached  this  county  by  letters  from  the  boys  in  blue  who  personally  knew  about 
the  circumstances.  It  noted  the  various  local  war  meetings,  the  enlistments,  the 
names  of  the  soldiers  from  this  county  that  were  wounded  or  killed  on  the  field 
and  all  events  in  which  the  citizens  were  most  interested. 

In  maintaining  a  paper  so  far  out  on  the  frontier  many  obstacles  of  a  per- 
plexing nature  had  to  be  overcome.  Cedar  Falls,  the  nearest  railroad  and  tele- 
graph point,  was  150  miles  away.  No  one  living  nearer  than  Fort  Dodge  could 
be  found  to  repair  the  press  when  it  got  out  of  order.  There  was  on  other 
office  from  which  could  be  borrowed  type  when  the  supply  was  exhausted  or  ads 
already  set  up,  as  is  the  practice  now  at  the  county  seat.  Whenever  John  was 
taken  sick  with  his  weekly  colic  the  publication  had  to  be  suspended  until  he  was 
able  to  straighten  up  and  do  service  again.  The  rollers  gave  him  more  trouble  than 
any  other  part  of  the  equipment.  The  mice  persisted  in  taking  their  daily  meals 
from  the  sweetened  composition  until  it  was  full  of  holes.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  make  new  rollers  or  repair  the  old  ones  every  few  weeks.  A  mixture  of 
glue  and  sorghum  molasses  was  necessary  to  keep  the  rollers  in  good  repair. 
The  office  was  in  the  old  Eggers  store  building  which  stood  on  the  corner  now 
occupied  by  the  office  of  the  Quinn  Lumber  Co.  Speaking  of  the  trials  the  printer 
t«l  i-a« 
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had  to  encounter,  Ambrose  A.  Call  has  said :  "At  one  time  John  complained  bitterly 
that  a  drove  of  colts  crowding  against  the  building  to  get  away  from  the  flies, 
had  switched  their  tails  through  the  cracks  and  pied  his  type."  He  had  a  hard 
time  making  the  ink  do  good  work.  Sometimes  the  papers  would  come  from  the 
press  so  blurred  that  they  could  hardly  be  read.  Amid  all  these  difficulties 
twenty-six  numbers  were  published  in  1861,  with  skips  between  them,  but  no 
papers  were  issued  during  that  winter.  May  3,  1862,  it  again  made  its  appearance 
and  continued  until  twenty-two  numbers  that  year  had  been  issued.  It  went  to 
sleep  again  during  the  winter  of  1862-3,  but  in  the  spring  it  awoke  and  was 
conducted  by  George  lngersoll  of  Fort  Dodge,  who  had  rented  the  outfit.  He 
sent  up  William  Feigler  as  local  manager  and  he  ran  it  through  the  summer 
of  1863,  and  then  Col.  N.  M.  Page  took  charge  of  the  paper  during  the  summer 
of  1864.   The  Pioneer  Press  then  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  press  was  one  that  had  been  brought  from  Cincinnati  in  1849  by  General 
Sherman's  brother,  L.  P.,  who  used  it  in  printing  the  Gazette,  the  first  Whig 
paper  at  Des  Moines.  That  publication  going  to  pieces  in  1852,  Will  Porter 
bought  the  outfit  and  started  a  democrat  Journal.  In  i860  he  sold  the  press  to 
Stilson  Hutchins,  who  in  turn,  during  the  summer  sold  it  to  the  Calls.  The 
files  during  the  years  it  was  rented  appear  to  have  been  lost  or  never  preserved. 
Those  during  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Call  was  the  editor  are  bound  in  one  volume 
which  is  being  preserved  at  the  State  Historical  Building.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  refresh  the  memory  of  the  old  settlers  concerning  events  of  the  war 
period  whenever  the  recorded  events  are  read  by  them.  John  Summers,  the 
first  printer  in  the  county,  was  with  Captain  Ingham  in  the  Border  Brigade, 
but  since  his  removal  from  the  state,  nothing  has  been  heard  from  him  for  many 
years. 

The  residence  of  his  sister,  Sis  Summers,  who  assisted  him  in  setting  type, 
is  also  unknown.  The  editor  and  proprietor,  Ambrose  A.  Call,  passed  away 
in  the  fall  of  1908.  He  was  a  forceful  writer  and  said  just  what  he  meant.  When 
he  felt  justified  in  making  an  attack  on  any  proposition  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  so.  Neither  was  he  afraid  to  advocate  a  measure  which  did  not  conform 
to  the  views  of  his  neighbors.  When  the  paper  was  suspended  the  old  settlers 
lamented  the  loss,  for  it  had  been  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  homes  in  those  days 
when  reading  matter  was  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

THE  II'I'ER  DES  MOINES 

At  the  peace  celebration  July  4,  1865,  held  a  few  rods  north  of  where  the 
Danson  residence  stands,  Hon.  M.  F.  Shuey  of  Elkhart.  Ind.,  and  Rev.  S.  H. 
Taft  of  Humboldt  were  the  orators.  In  the  audience  were  two  strangers  who 
had  arrived  that  day  from  Indiana  to  take  charge  of  the  printing  outfit  of  the 
Pioneer  Press  and  start  a  new  paper.  These  were  Dr.  S.  G.  A.  Read  and  his 
wife,  Lizzie  P>..  who  had  come  up  from  Fort  Dodge  in  Frank  Rist's  hack.  The 
printing  equipment  was  moved  to  John  Heckhart's  residence  on  the  site  where 
the  W.  C.  Steele  family  is  living.  This  Heckhart  house  now  stands  as  a  land- 
mark up  in  the  third  ward.  In  that  building,  with  Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Read  as  editor 
and  Miss  Cassie  Davis  as  compositor,  the  new  paper  was  launched.  After  much 
consideration  Mrs.  Read  decided  to  call  her  paper  the  Upper  Des  Moines,  since 
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that  name  suggested  the  territory  from  which  she  hoped  to  get  the  tax  lists  and 
legal  notices  to  publish,  and  from  which  she  expected  to  secure  a  large  number 
of  subscribers.  Although  she  was  an  able  writer  and  an  estimable  lady,  her 
hopes  were  far  from  being  realized.  The  mental  strain  impaired  her  health; 
for  she  was  a  diligent  worker.  Miss  Davis,  whom  a  few  yet  in  the  county  still 
remember,  did  good  service,  but  she,  too,  was  in  frail  health  as  a  result  of  being 
too  closely  confined.  In  the  fall  of  1866  Mrs.  Read  found  an  opportunity  to  sell 
to  good  advantage;  so  she  stepped  aside  and  turned  the  outfit  and  business  over 
to  the  new  proprietor. 

The  period  covered  by  Mrs.  Read's  paper  was  an  important  one  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  It  was  then  when  great  streams  of  people  were  coming  here  to 
settle  on  homesteads.  Then  prairie  settlements  began  forming  and  the  cattle 
ranges  became  broken  up  by  little  farms  in  every  part  of  the  county.  If  Mrs. 
Read  kept  any  files  while  running  the  paper  she  did  not  turn  them  over  to  the  new 
proprietor.  Not  a  copy  of  the  thirty-seven  numbers  she  issued  is  known  to  be 
in  existence.  The  State  street  fire  in  1895,  which  consumed  her  office  building, 
destroyed  many  manuscripts  which  she  had  been  preserving.  It  may  be  that 
the  files  were  reduced  to  ashes  at  that  time;  but  the  general  understanding  is 
that  she,  for  some  reason,  never  kept  the  files  of  her  publication.  She,  too,  has 
crossed  to  the  other  side,  as  has  also  her  husband  who  preceded  her. 

On  the  29th  day  of  November,  1866,  the  first  issue  of  the  Upper  Des  Moines 
under  the  proprietorship  of  J.  H.  Warren  rolled  from  the  press.  He  was  not 
only  the  owner  of  the  plant  but  the  editor  as  well.  It  was  Judge  Call,  who  by 
correspondence,  induced  him  to  come  from  Wisconsin  to  make  his  home  in 
Kossuth.  The  name  of  the  paper  was  good  enough  for  him,  so  he  retained  it 
and  began  his  publication  with  number  thirty-eight,  where  Mrs.  Read  had  left 
off.  He  came  to  the  county  in  June  by  floating  down  the  Mississippi  in  a  flat- 
boat  with  his  family  and  household  goods  to  Dubuque,  then  coming  on  the  cars 
to  Iowa  Falls,  and  from  there  to  this  place  by  team.  He  made  his  abode  first  in 
Cresco  township  in  that  historic  log  house  which  stood  near  the  farm  residence 
of  LeRoy  Bowen.  In  a  few  weeks  the  family  moved  to  town  and  the  son,  Robt. 
B.,  found  employment  in  setting  type  for  Mrs.  Read.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  purchase  was  made  as  the  result. 

J.  H.  Warren  was  bold  and  fearless  and  a  man  of  force  and  natural  ability, 
though  his  schooling  had  been  very  limited.  He  had  learned  to  do  several  lines 
of  work  and  do  them  well.  For  some  time  after  purchasing  the  U.  D.  M.,  he 
plastered  buildings  and  did  mason  work  by  day  and  wrote  copy  by  night  for 
Robert  to  set  on  the  day  following.  He  gradually  left  off  the  outside  work  and 
devoted  his  entire  attention  to  the  editorial  management  with  untiring  energy. 
He  was  blunt  and  crusty  at  times,  but  had  a  tender  spot  in  his  heart  which  one 
could  easily  reach  if  approached  in  the  right  way.  Sometimes  he  could  be  coaxed, 
but  never  was  known  to  be  driven.  He  had  the  appearance  and  disposition  of  a 
typical  pioneer.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  a  friend  and  a  bitter  antagonist 
of  a  foe.  Having  strong  convictions,  he  waged  exciting  warfare  for  the  causes 
be  espoused.  It  depended  entirely  upon  what  people  were  advocating  whether 
they  received  his  support  or  not.  Because  he  worked  for  the  support  of  certain 
citizens  on  some  issue,  was  no  sign  that  he  would  assist  them  in  the  next  cause 
they  espoused.    In  that  regard  he  was  consistent  and  deserving  of  more  praise 
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than  he  has  ever  received.  When  he  had  something  to  say,  the  readers  of  his 
paper  knew  what  he  meant.  Frequently  those  who  wrote  communications  to  be 
published  in  his  paper,  criticizing  him  for  some  of  his  deeds  or  sayings,  got  a 
dose  of  his  opinion  they  didn't  soon  forget.  He  was  liable  to  say  almost  any- 
thing and  say  it  as  he  pleased.  He  got  into  several  newspaper  controversies  and 
waged  red-hot  battles  all  along  the  line.  His  fight  with  O.  C.  Bates,  of  the 
Estherville  Vindicator,  was  run  with  a  hot  firing-line  of  cannonading  and  bombard- 
ing for  many  weeks.  He  and  B.  J.  Castle,  of  the  Algona  Times,  had  their  rounds 
and  in  doing  so  furnished  their  readers  with  some  startling  information.  J.  B. 
Jones,  of  the  Republican,  made  a  sarcastic  comment  about  Warren's  ability,  but 
the  latter  asked  him  in  the  next  issue:  "What  does  a  bull  know  about  a  ruffled 
shirt?"  Warren  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  the  M.  E.  pastor,  were  warm  friends, 
and  both  were  active  workers  in  the  Good  Templars  Lodge;  but  Todd  persisting 
in  smoking,  Warren  charged  him  through  the  paper  with  being  inconsistent  in 
the  matter  of  temperance.  Todd  replied  and  a  heated  quarrel  ensued  which 
almost  caused  them  to  become  engaged  in  a  fistic  encounter.  The  matter  was 
soon  adjusted  and  after  their  anger  had  cooled  Warren  began  as  usual  giving  the 
eloquent  preacher  the  most  flattering  notices  in  his  paper. 

The  Upper  Des  Moines  office  was  then  in  Lamb's  old  Ark  which  stood  on 
Thorington  street  near  where  F.  S.  Norton's  new  building  stands  in  the  old 
lumber  yard.  The  same  old  Washington  hand  press  which  the  Calls  had  brought 
here  in  i860  to  print  the  Kossuth  County  Press  was  used  by  Warren  until  1872, 
when  a  Potter  cylinder  press  was  installed.  It  was  the  first  press  of  the  kind 
used  in  this  section  between  Mason  City  and  Sioux  City.  It  became  necessary 
to  procure  such  a  press  because  at  that  time  the  office  was  printing  two  papers 
for  Emmetsburg  and  two  for  Spencer  besides  its  own  paper.  This  press  con- 
tinued to  be  used  until  the  paper  was  combined  with  the  Republican  some  thirty 
years  later.  The  old  Ruggles  job  press  that  Warren  had  bought  in  1868  was 
a  poor  excuse  and  made  his  son  Eddie  "kick  for  many  a  weary  hour  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally."  E.  H.  Warren's  account  of  the  hardships  that  were  endured 
in  publishing  the  paper  is  very  truthfully  told  as  follows :  "The  nearest  railroad 
was  eighty  miles  away,  the  stage  coach  was  a  slow  and  uncertain  conveyance 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  era  of  patent  insides  was  unknown,  there 
were  no  telegraph  lines  nearer  than  the  railroad  and  telephone  lines  were 
unknown.  The  region  north  and  west  of  Algona  was  raw  prairie,  the  nearest 
settler  on  the  west  being  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  on  the 
north  it  was  a  sea  of  waving  grass  for  miles  and  miles.  The  field  for  local  news 
was  necessarily  confined  to  Algona  and  vicinity,  but  the  old  files  of  the  Upper 
Des  Moines  will  convince  any  reasonable  person  that  the  field  was  faithfully 
covered  each  week.  The  paper  was  six  columns  to  the  page  and  to  fill  the  four 
pages  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  double  up  on  some  of  the  ads.  The  plain 
white  paper  cost  anywhere  from  $8  to  $12  per  bundle.  The  same  quality  of 
paper  can  be  purchased  today  at  $2  per  bundle  or  less.  A  keg  of  printing  ink 
cost  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  it  does  today.  A  sharp  knife,  with  a  stick 
for  a  clamp,  was  substituted  for  a  paper  cutter.  The  imposing  stone  for  the 
type  forms  were  planed  boards,  which  constant  wetting  and  drying  had  a  tend- 
ency to  warp  into  hills  and  hollows  which  made  it  an  extremely  delicate  matter 
to  lock  up  a  form  and  lift  it  from  the  "stone"  to  the  press  without  pieing  it. 
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Wooden  quoins,  with  shooting  stick,  mallet  and  crow's  foot  were  among  the 
necessary  and  useful  adjuncts.  Among  the  other  mechanical  features  of  the 
office  was  an  assortment  of  wooden  furniture  manufactured  out  of  cigar  boxes. 
They  necessarily  had  the  same  failing  as  the  wooden  "imposing  stone" — it 
would  swell  and  shrink  and  keep  the  printer,  metaphorically  speaking,  in  hot 
water  all  the  time  and  occasionally  get  in  its  deadly  work  when  least  expected 
by  scattering  the  form  on  the  floor."  The  office  was  moved  from  the  Ark  to  the 
new  building  on  Call  street  which  stood  just  east  of  Mayor  Wadsworth's  present 
residence.  Through  the  grasshopper  scourge  and  hard  times  J.  H.  Warren  held 
the  helm  and  guided  the  journalistic  craft.  He  disposed  of  the  plant  when  the 
dawn  of  better  days  for  newspapers  was  appearing. 

Pitt  Cravath  became  editor  and  part  owner  September  20,  1875,  the  other  part- 
ners being  local  capitalists  who  were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  paper. 
He  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable  experience  and  had  a  great  abundance  of  nervous 
energy.  He  was  active  in  all  his  movements,  a  good  social  mixer,  a  fluent 
speaker  and  a  graceful  writer.  As  an  editor  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  his 
predecessor.  What  he  intended  for  sledge-hammer  blows  fell  like  a  cotton  maul. 
He  was  too  friendly  and  sociable  to  make  the  people  believe  that  he  was  going 
to  enforce  some  measure  that  they  did  not  want.  His  editorials  generally  read 
as  though  they  had  been  written  by  some  lady.  His  locals  were  well  worded  and 
his  more  lengthy  articles  so  constructed  that  a  pleasing  rythm  was  observed 
while  being  read.  Desiring  to  return  to  his  law  practice  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  paper  and  gave  way  for  the  entry  of  the  new  editor. 

A.  L.  Hudson  issued  the  first  number  under  his  administration  Feb.  20,  1879. 
He  had  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cravath  and  the  company  had  chosen  him 
editor.  One  year  later  R.  B.  Warren  joined  him  under  the  firm  name  of  Hud- 
son &  Warren.  They  then  owned  the  whole  equipment  and  business.  Under  this 
union  the  Upper  Des  Moines  began  to  prosper.  Mr.  Hudson  was  a  bright  lawyer 
and  a  brilliant  orator.  Many  of  his  editorials  showed  rhetorical  construction 
and  displayed  his  literary  talent  to  advantage.  His  locals  were  bright  and 
sparkling  and  effervescing  with  life.  Notwithstanding  his  literary  attainments 
he  sometimes  indulged  in  attacks  that  marred  his  reputation  as  a  journalist  of 
high  order.  When  he  dipped  his  pen  in  caustic  ink  he  would  forget  the  dignity 
of  his  position.  After  being  editor  for  nearly  four  years  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  business  and  retired  from  that  profession.  He  is  now  preaching  for  the 
Unitarians  in  Boston. 

When  Harvey  Ingham  purchased  Hudson's  interest  and  issued  his  first  num- 
ber November  20,  1882,  the  Upper  Des  Moines  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  The 
firm  of  Ingham  &  Warren  made  the  paper  take  a  high  rank  among  the  journals  of 
the  state.  It  was  placed  on  a  firm  footing  and  made  to  yield  a  satisfactory  profit, 
and  to  become  known  throughout  the  entire  state.  Its  popularity  and  business  pat- 
ronage became  far  greater  than  ever  before.  The  old  established  editors,  who  had 
long  been  in  the  service,  took  notice  of  what  Editor  Ingham  had  to  say,  and 
made  such  favorable  comments  about  the  success  he  was  making  of  the  Upper 
Des  Moines  that  it  seemed  to  leap  into  a  popularity  hitherto  unknown.  It  was 
this  growing  reputation  for  excelling  in  newspaper  work  that  procured  for 
him  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Register  and  Leader,  a  position  he  is  still  hold- 
ing. 
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Early  in  February,  1902,  R.  1J.  Warren  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner  and 
then  Mr.  Ingham  ran  it  alone  until  July  1,  1902,  when  he  disposed  of  the  plant 
and  business  to  Starr  &  Haggard,  who  then  combined  it  with  the  Republican. 
Since  that  time  the  Upper  Des  Moines,  as  a  separate  paper,  has  not  been  in  exist- 
ence. The  paper  changed  in  size  and  form  many  times  during  its  career.  J.  H. 
Warren  started  it  as  a  six-column  folio  and  it  was  in  turn  increased  to  seven, 
eight  and  nine-column  folios.  Hudson  made  it  a  six-column  quarto  and  later 
it  became  a  seven-column  quarto.  Ingham  and  Warren  Hrst  made  it  a  nine- 
column  folio,  but  later  changed  it  to  a  six-column  quarto,  in  which  shape  it  was 
when  the  paper  was  sold  to  be  combined  with  the  Republican. 

The  excellence  of  the  make-up  of  the  paper  and  its  general  appearance  for  a 
long  term  of  years  was  due  to  the  skill  and  good  judgment  of  R.  B.  Warren.  He 
had  received  good  training  while  working  with  the  Chicago  Times  force,  and  as 
a  result  orderly  arrangement  was  the  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind  He  had 
worked  a  little  in  a  printing  office  before  coming  here.  He  began  with  his  father 
in  the  fall  of  1866,  worked  nearly  two  years  at  the  business  in  Chicago,  became 
foreman  under  Editor  Cravath  and  was  from  that  time  boss  of  the  printery  until 
1902.  He  was  a  crank  on  order  and  ruled  his  help  with  an  iron  hand.  System 
was  enforced  in  every  detail.  His  supervision  over  his  help  took  the  form  of  a 
stern  teacher  presiding  over  a  class  of  students.  Nothing  of  a  slouchy  nature 
could  he  countenanced  for  a  single  moment.  He  had  his  schedule  of  prices  which 
no  man  could  coax  him  to  deviate  from  under  any  circumstances.  He  received 
good  prices  for  his  work  and  his  customers  were  willing  to  pay  him  the  same 
because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  work.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  large 
jobbing  printery  in  Spokane. 

TIIF.  AUKIXA  TIMI.S 

The  Algona  Times,  a  seven  column  folio,  was  the  next  paper  to  be  launched 
in  the  county,  and  the  first  one  to  advocate  the  principles  of  the  democratic 
party.  Its  editor  was  Rryan  J.  Castle,  who  had  come  from  Chickasaw  county 
where  he  had  been  practicing  law  and  also  editing  the  Lawler  Times.  He  estab- 
lished his  office  and  issued  the  first  number  of  his  paper  September  15.  187 1. 
Milton  Starr  who  had  recently  graduated  from  Cornell  College  took  charge  of 
the  composing  department.  The  editor  announced  the  founding  of  the  new 
paper  with  a  trumpet  blast,  telling  what  he  intended  to  do  and  how  he  was  going 
to  do  it.  He  found  it  hard  work  getting  subscribers  and  harder  to  make  his 
office  yield  a  revenue  above  expenses.  He  hung  on  during  the  winter  and  then 
sold  his  outfit  and  business  to  others  who  were  willing  to  take  their  chance  in 
making  the  paper  a  successful  rival  of  the  old  Upper  Des  Moines 

TUP.  ALCONA  RKPl'ltUCAN   AND  TIIK  U.  1>.  M .— RKPUIiLICAN 

A.  M.  Horton,  J.  B.  Jones  and  Milton  Starr  were  the  purchasers  of  the 
Times.  They  changed  the  policy  of  the  paper  and  made  it  advocate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  republican  party,  and  published  the  initial  number  under  their  ad- 
ministration March  13.  1872.  The  firm  was  a  strong  one  and  well  intended  to 
put  the  paper  on  a  good  paying  basis.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  trio 
of  citizens  in  the  county  at  that  time  could  have  been  chosen  as  proprietors  who 
would  have  given  the  enterprise  a  greater  boom.    Mr.  Starr,  who  had  been  with 
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the  former  proprietor,  was  a  good  printer  and  a  competent  foreman  of  the 
mechanical  features  of  the  work.  Mr.  Jones  was  an- active  real  estate  deater 
and  quite  popular  with  all  classes  of  people.  While  he  was  not  a  part  of  the 
office  working  force,  he  was  instrumental  in  inducing  many  to  patronize  the 
job  department  and  to  become  subscribers.  A.  M.  Horton,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
was  intended  by  nature  for  an  editor.  He  possessed  every  quality  necessary 
for  him  to  make  a  success  of  the  position  he  occupied.  His  educational  attain- 
ments were  ample ;  his  faculty  for  producing  compositions  that  were  smooth  and 
flowing,  without  any  rhetorical  effort,  was  remarkable;  his  sentiments  lofty 
and  inspiring;  and  his  desire  to  have  the  county  a  prosperous  one  was  intensely 
strong.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  every  movement  to  better  the  conditions  of 
the  people.  Being  easy  to  approach,  he  gathered  around  him  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  He  was  such  an  inveterate  worker,  for  any  cause  that  he  espoused, 
that  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign  he  became  so  absorbed  in  the  strife  that 
he  carried  the  burden  on  his  own  shoulders.  Rest  he  found  nowhere.  Sleep 
failed  to  come  at  his  bidding  and  his  health  was  impaired  as  a  result.  Having 
no  patience  with  the  violators  of  the  law  he  held  them  up  to  public  view  and 
lashed  them  with  but  little  mercy. 

After  a  couple  of  months  Horton.  Jones  and  Starr  changed  the  name  of  the 
paper  and  began  publishing  it  as  the  Algona  Republican.  On  May  16.  1872, 
the  change  in  name  occurred.  The  size  was  also  changed  to  an  eight  column 
folio.  April  12,  1875,  Jones  selling  his  interest  to  Starr,  the  firm  became  Horton 
&•  Starr.  The  firm  name  was  again  changed  February  22.  1881,  when  Mr.  Starr 
by  purchasing  his  partner's  interest  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Republican. 
Failing  health,  caused  by  the  constant  mental  strain  and  an  old  army  wound, 
was  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Horton  from  the  firm.  He  sought 
relief  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  bowed  to  the  inevitable  when  he  passed  away  at 
Santa  Paula,  California.  March  13,  1889. 

Milton  Starr  began  immediately  to  increase  the  plant  equipment  and  to  pro- 
vide a  commodious  home  for  his  paper.  He  erected  a  year  later  the  present 
building.  22x72  feet  and  24  feet  in  height,  and  then  put  in  a  power  press.  The 
change  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  cramped  quarters  and  limited  appli- 
ances at  the  former  quarters,  which  were  upstairs  in  the  building  in  front  of  the 
courthouse  now  occupied  by  E.  G.  P>owyer's  family.  There  the  old  hand  press 
had  been  used  to  slowly  run  off  the  editions  with  fatiguing  labor.  Mr.  Starr 
continued  as  editor  for  about  twenty-seven  years  after  going  into  the  new  build- 
ing, but  had  in  the  meantime  several  partners  who  owned  a  part  interest. 
Gardner  Cowles  becoming  a  member  August  1.  1883.  assisted  in  the  manuscript 
work  until  August  20.  1884.  when  he  sold  his  interest  back  to  his  partner.  The 
firm  of  Starr  &  Hallock  began  October  20.  1886.  when  Willis  Hallock  took  charge 
of  the  composing  rooms.  J.  W.  Hays,  renting  Mr.  Starr's  interest  and  purchas- 
ing Hallock's.  issued  his  first  number  August  5,  1891.  Hays  sold  his  right,  title 
and  interest  to  L.  H.  Mayne  of  F.mmetsburg.  who  published  his  first  number 
January  4.  1893.  When  Starr's  term  as  postmaster  had  ceased,  he  purchased 
Mavne's  interest  February  28.  1894.  and  found  himself  again  the  sole  owner. 

Hays  and  Mayne  had  been  editors  during  the  period  when  Mr.  Starr  was 
the  postmaster  under  Harrison's  administration.    Neither  performed  the  task 
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long  enough  to  become  very  much  identified  with  Kossuth  county  prosperity 
or  to  win.  any  particular  journalistic  honors.  Both  had  good  common  sense  ideas 
and  wrote  vigorous  English.  They  made  friends  who  still  remember  their  good 
qualities. 

A  fortunate  change  took  place  January  i,  1899,  when  J.  W.  Haggard  bought 
a  half  interest  in  the  equipment  and  business.  He  was  the  first  partner  since 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Horton  to  own  so  large  a  share;  for  Mr.  Starr  in  all  his 
previous  sales  retained  a  controlling  interest.  The  combination  was  a  good  one 
and  the  paper  flourished  as  the  result.  A  still  greater  change  occurred  July  1, 
1902,  when  Starr  &  Haggard  bought  the  Upper  Des  Moines  equipment,  good- 
will and  subscription  list  from  Harvey  Ingham  when  the  latter  decided  to  move 
to  Des  Moines.  Starr  &  Haggard  then  consolidated  the  two  papers  into  one 
which  they  named  The  Upper  Des  Moines-Republican.  It  was  conducted  under 
the  management  of  that  firm  until  the  spring  of  1908.  when  sickness  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Starr  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  business  and  move  to  a  higher 
altitude.    He  has  since  been  living  on  a  fruit  ranch  in  Colorado  near  Delta. 

Milton  Starr  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  newspaper  work 
and  could  do  every  part  of  it  when  necessary.  He  took  great  pride  in  having 
his  paper  present  an  attractive  appearance.  For  years  he  used  to  leave  his  edi- 
torial sanctum,  and  going  into  the  pressroom  make  up  the  editorial  page  himself. 
He  also  kept  his  eye  on  the  first  page  of  type  while  being  made  ready  to  be 
printed.  His  scholarship  was  evidenced  in  all  his  writings.  Some  of  his  com- 
positions would  easily  come  under  the  head  of  brilliant.  His  farewell  editorial 
was  an  artistic  literary  production  that  elicited  many  favorable  comments  from 
the  press  from  every  part  of  the  state.  He  had  his  own  opinions  and  so  in- 
trenched himself  behind  them  that  he  became  as  secure  as  the  everlasting  hills. 
When  he  took  a  position — and  it  was  generally  on  the  right  side — he  was  there 
to  stay.  A  candidate  for  office  who  had  Starr  behind  him  knew  that  he  had  a 
strong  support  that  would  not  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  peril.  A  candidate 
likewise  who  was  being  opposed  by  him  knew  that  he  had  something  to  do  to 
overcome  the  force  of  the  opposition.  On  the  question  of  morals  every  citizen 
knew  the  position  he  would  take.  His  opinions  in  this  regard  were  uniformly 
with  the  better  element.  Like  most  editors  he  could  say  mean  things  when  he 
felt  that  he  was  justified  in  doing  so,  but  as  a  rule  his  productions  had  an  elevat- 
ing tendency. 

When  J.  W.  Shearer  purchased  Mr.  Starr's  interest,  the  firm  of  course  be- 
came Shearer  &  Haggard.  The  first  number  published  by  that  firm  was  on  May 
20,  1908.  Mr.  Shearer  came  and  assumed  editorial  charge  while  he  was  an 
entire  stranger.  He  was  badly  handicapped  because  he  did  not  know  the  names 
of  the  people  whom  he  heard  telling  of  local  events.  Neither  did  he  know  where 
the  parties  lived  nor  how  they  spelled  their  names.  Notwithstanding  these  ob- 
stacles he  soon  made  a  good  showing  of  locals  by  his  persistency  in  making  double 
and  triple  inquiries  about  many  of  the  events.  Being  an  apt  scholar  the  work 
grew  easier  for  him  as  the  weeks  went  by.  The  firm  installed  an  electric  motor 
to  displace  the  old  gasoline  engine  and  made  other  needed  improvements  dur- 
ing the  four  years  Mr.  Shearer  was  connected  with  the  paper.  His  editorials,  as 
a  rule,  were  argumentative  in  form  and  mild  in  tone.    In  newspaper  flings  at 
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him,  however,  he  was  always  able  to  reply  with  advantage,  and  sometimes  these 
replies  were  severe  and  cutting  in  their  nature.  His  competitors  regarded  him 
as  being  honorable  in  the  course  he  pursued  as  an  editor.  Failing  health  which 
prevented  his  doing  service  at  the  office  caused  him  to  dispose  of  his  interest 
October  i,  1912,  and  to  seek  other  lines  of  work,  the  purchaser  being  Sid  J. 
Backus. 

The  firm  of  Haggard  &  Backus  will  evidently  prove  a  good  one  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  paper.  Editor  Backus  brought  into  his  work  a  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  and  county  superintendent,  a  beneficial  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
an  extended  acquaintance  in  the  county  and  the  help  of  friends  who  have  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  give  them  an  excellent  paper.  He  has  already  demonstrated 
that  he  can  parry  the  thrusts  made  at  him  by  brothers  in  the  profession  and  land 
an  unexpected  stroke.  His  articles  are  on  subjects  usually  that  interest  the 
people  and  are  written  in  a  style  that  make  them  readable.  As  he  gains  ex- 
perience in  the  work  the  paper  will  prosper  accordingly. 

J.  W.  Haggard,  the  head  of  the  firm,  has  done  longer  newspaper  service  in 
the  county  than  any  other  man.  He  began  with  Mr.  Starr,  January  1,  1881,  and 
has  been  with  the  paper  ever  since.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work  he  does  not 
understand  or  cannot  do.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  paper  in  the  past  has 
been  directly  due  to  his  supervision.  He  has  been  fortunate  always  in  keeping 
good  help  in  the  pressrooms.  Although  his  attention  has  been  given  mostly  to 
the  mechanical  department,  yet  the  paragraphs  written  by  him  in  almost  every 
issue  for  years  have  been  much  in  evidence.  He  is  a  forceful  writer  and  cap- 
able of  being  editor-in-chief. 

THE  KOSSUTH  COUNTY  PATRIOT 

During  the  fall  of  1880,  two  strangers — Sciple  and  Gould— brought  to  Algona 
an  old  Washington  hand  press  and  a  small  quantity  of  type  and  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  paper  which  they  called  the  Kossuth  County  Patriot.  It  was  an  eight- 
column  folio,  having  patent  insides  and  was  democratic  in  politics.  This  was 
the  second  paper  in  the  county  to  become  established  to  advocate  that  political 
faith.  Eugene  Gould,  the  junior  of  the  firm,  by  marriage,  was  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Chapin.  The  paper  in  1881  was  one  of  the  official  papers  of  the 
county.  The  enterprise  evidently  did  not  pay,  for  it  suspended  after  a  few 
months,  and  the  equipment  was  moved  away.  Mr.  Gould  is  now  living  at 
Minneapolis. 

THE  ALGONA  COURIER 

In  a  little  building  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  recent  North  Iowa  Lumber 
yard,  the  Algona  Courier  first  made  its  appearance.  It  was  founded  as  a  demo- 
cratic paper  and  has  continued  to  be  such  through  all  these  years.  Homer  I. 
Wasson,  the  editor  and  proprietor,  brought  his  little  printing  equipment  to  Al- 
gona and  opened  up  for  business.  I.  M.  Finnell  and  C.  A.  Ellmondorf  set  the 
type  and  made  up  the  forms  for  the  first  issue  which  appeared  during  the  first 
week  in  January,  1885.    Mr.  Finnell  who  has  been  with  the  paper  since  it  first 
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began  only  intended  to  stay  that  one  week,  but  he  never  found  a  time  when  he 
could  get  away.  That  was  fortunate  because  he  couldn't  be  driven  away  now. 
The  Courier  was  the  third  democratic  paper  to  become  established  in  Algona 
to  advocate  that  political  faith.  The  other  two  had  an  existence  of  only  a 
few  months ;  but  the  Courier  seems  to  have  come  to  stay.  The  democrats  hav- 
ing swept  the  country  at  the  preceding  election,  Cleveland  was  the  president 
in  1885,  while  Mr.  Wasson  was  endeavoring  to  get  his  paper  firmly  established. 
He  was  much  animated  over  the  change  in  the  administration  and  aspired  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  democratic  forces  in  the  county  which  he  thought  he  could 
organize  and  lead  annually  to  victory.  He  was  quite  a  fluent  speaker  and  given 
to  making  sarcastic  and  unguarded  statements  which  weakened  his  reputation 
for  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  to  make  him  a  leader.  At  that  time 
the  local  party  was  under  the  leadership  of  three  citizens  of  influence  who  had 
grown  gray  in  its  service.  They  were  John  J.  Wilson,  C.  D.  Fettibone  and 
VVillard  Stebbins.  They  were  not  in  harmony  with  Wasson's  views  and  resented 
being  dictated  to  by  him.  On  one  occasion  he  was  delivering  a  harangue  on  the 
steps  of  the  courthouse  while  advising  the  old  time  democrats  as  to  what  course 
they  had  better  pursue.  Said  he  in  one  of  his  wild  statements :  "The  time  has 
come  when  the  old  wheel-horses  should  step  aside  and  let  young  democracy 
lead  the  party  to  victory  over  their  political  enemies."  At  the  close  of  that  sen- 
tence one  of  those  same  old  wheel-horses  jerked  him  by  his  coat-tail  and  said, 
"Your  time  has  expired — you  have  talked  long  enough." 

Mr.  Wasson  was  full  of  energy  and  was  enterprising  in  spirit.  He  made 
things  happen  lively  and  had  to  be  noticed.  He  billed  himself  to  speak  on  the 
political  issues  at  numerous  schoolhouses  and  filled  most  of  the  engagements. 
The  party  following  he  expected  did  not  seem  to  materialize.  Evidently  being 
discouraged  and  perplexed,  he  sold  his  equipment  and  business  to  his  successor 
after  a  trial  of  less  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

J.  W.  Hinchon,  to  whom  the  paper  had  been  sold,  issued  the  first  number 
under  his  administration  May  7.  1886.  He  continued  to  publish  it  in  the  Was- 
son building  until  fall  when  he  moved  the  equipment  to  his  new  building  on  the 
lot  which  he  had  purchased  on  State  street.  Fire  in  the  spring  of  1889  consumed 
that  building.  The  business  was  then  conducted  for  a  short  time  in  the  Lund 
building  south  of  the  Tennant  house  while  the  present  home  of  the  Courier  was 
being  erected.  In  a  few  years  the  old  Washington  hand  press  which  had  been 
previously  used  was  disposed  of  and  a  new  Potter  cylinder  press  installed.  I. 
M.  Finnell  was  admitted  to  full  partnership  January  1,  1898.  The  firm  of 
Hinchon  &  Finnell  is  a  strong  one  for  conducting  a  newspaper.  The  two 
members  seem  adapted  to  each  other  in  the  work  and  as  a  result  have  built  up 
by  hard  labor  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  paying  news- 
paper properties  in  the  county.  Its  subscribers  as  a  whole  stay  by  the  paper 
without  wavering:  and  the  fact  that  no  editor  has  been  able  to  draw  them  away 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  high  regard  they  have  for  that  paper. 

The  success  of  the  Courier  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  in  its 
columns  is  readable.  Whether  one  agrees  with  the  statements  or  not  the  articles 
therein  are  read  with  interest.  Mr.  Hinchon  composes  slowly  and  with  much 
consideration  and  care.    The  subjects  of  his  editorials  are  those  which  usually 
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attract  attention  and  invite  perusal.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  articles  are  short, 
no  matter  how  interesting  the  events  that  are  narrated.  Consequently  the  read- 
ers do  not  tire  while  reading  them.  It  is  the  evident  policy  of  the  office  to  omit 
needless  and  uninteresting  details,  so  that  the  material  facts  in  an  account  of 
an  event  can  be  easily  comprehended  and  remembered.  In  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters Mr.  Hinchon  has  displayed  good  judgment.  Each  paper  at  the  county  seat 
has  at  different  times  been  claimed  by  some  foreign  paper  to  be  "one  of  the 
best  weeklies  published  in  Iowa,"  but  no  editor  has  received  such  a  compliment 
more  often  than  has  Mr.  Hinchon.  His  editorial  career  has  extended  over  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  man  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Finnell  has  done  his  full  share  towards  making  the  Courier  a  success. 
He  is  an  energetic  worker  and  for  years  did  as  much  as  two  men  ought  to  have 
done.  Even  while  an  office  employee  he  took  as  much  interest  as  though  he 
had  been  the  proprietor.  Besides  his  ability  to  superintend  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  paper,  he  has  the  faculty  for  recording  events  in  readable  form. 
This  fact  was  evident  during  the  four  years  he  managed  the  paper  while  Mr. 
Hinchon  was  in  the  postoffice.  These  four  years  ended  on  January  i,  1898, 
when  Mr.  Hinchon  returned  to  the  printing  office  and  Mr.  Finnell  became  one 
of  the  firm. 

THE  ALCONA  ADVANCE 

The  Algona  Advance  was  founded  by  George  C.  Call,  as  an  exponent  of 
the  Iowa  Idea  and  progressive  republican  principles  generally.  He  built  the 
brick  home  for  it  on  the  corner  of  Thorington  and  Call  streets  and  installed  a 
complete  printing  equipment  without  knowing  who  was  to  edit  the  paper  or 
take  charge  of  the  management.  Hugh  R.  Smith,  who  at  that  time  was  run- 
ning an  independent  job  press  in  town,  was  induced  to  become  the  foreman  on 
condition  that  his  jobbing  outfit  should  be  purchased  by  Mr.  Call.  Cecil  Beam- 
was  next  secured  to  become  office  devil  and  Harry  Lord  the  head  printer.  Every- 
thing else  was  made  ready  to  run  off  the  first  issue  except  the  man  who  was  to 
furnish  the  copy  for  the  items  and  articles. 

B.  F.  Reed  was  finally  engaged  to  become  the  managing  editor.  The  first 
number  of  the  Advance  was  issued  August  2.  1901.  As  several  hundred  sub- 
scribers had  been  secured  previous  to  that  time,  the  edition  was  much  larger 
than  most  people  in  the  vicinity  expected.  The  paper  started  with  a  flattering 
prospect  for  success,  but  its  growth  was  somewhat  retarded  on  account  of  the 
several  changes  in  the  proprietorship  which  occurred  during  the  next  eighteen 
months.  In  the  spring  of  1902.  when  George  C.  Call  decided  to  move  to  Sioux- 
City,  he  sold  all  of  his  bank  interests  and  the  Advance  property  to  A.  D.  Clarke. 
Through  some  kind  of  a  deal,  not  generally  understood.  Eugene  Schaffter.  of 
Eagle  Grove,  was  designated  as  the  proprietor  and  publisher,  though  no  change 
in  the  working  force  occurred.  The  first  number  after  the  transfer,  was  issued 
May  2.  1892.  Another  change  took  place  July  25.  1902.  when  R.  \Y.  Hayes, 
also  of  Eagle  Grove,  made  a  conditional  purchase  of  the  plant  from  Clarke  or 
Schaffter.  or  both.  He  came  up  and  assumed  control  though  all  the  help  re- 
mained and  did  service  as  before.  Early  in  the  following  January  Hayes  de- 
cided to  sell  the  paper  if  he  could  find  a  purchaser  who  would  pay  him  more 
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than  his  option  price.  B.  F.  Reed,  who  had  been  with  the  paper  from  the  start 
and  working  under  the  title  of  associate  editor,  though  doing  practically  all  the 
manuscript  work,  desired  to  purchase  the  Advance  establishment,  but  found 
conditions  too  complex  to  justify  him  in  doing  so.  After  the  edition  of  Jan- 
uary i,  1903,  had  been  issued,  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  paper.  Hayes 
surrendered  his  option  March  19,  1903,  and  turned  the  property  and  business 
over  to  A.  D.  Clarke  again.  This  move  left  the  office  without  an  editor.  Fore- 
man Hugh  R.  Smith  managed  to  get  out  five  numbers.  Matters  by  this  time 
were  in  bad  shape  and  the  business  demoralized.  It  was  evident  that  someone 
would  have  to  come  to  the  rescue  or  the  Advance  would  have  to  go  under. 

April  23,  1903,  B.  F.  Reed  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  building,  equip- 
ment and  business  and  assumed  control  as  managing  editor.  The  firm  of  Reed 
&  Clarke  existed  until  January  3,  1907,  when  Reed  purchased  his  partner's  in- 
terest and  became  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Clarke  at  no  time  had  any  working 
connection  with  the  office ;  in  fact  paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever.  The  entire 
Advance  property  was  sold  by  B.  F.  Reed  to  W.  C.  Dewel,  November  1,  1908. 

Had  Schaffter  and  Hayes  actually  owned  the  Advance  and  lived  in  Algona, 
either  would  have  made  a  success  of  his  enterprise.  Both  possess  good  mental 
attainments  and  have  other  qualities  necessary  for  conducting  a  newspaper. 
Their  business  abilities  and  skill  in  writing  are  exceptionally  good.  The  former 
is  now  practicing  law  at  Kagle  Grove,  and  the  latter  running  a  daily  paper  at 
Hillsdale,  Michigan. 

What  rank  B.  F.  Reed  attained  as  an  editor  while  connected  with  the  paper 
we  will  let  some  future  historian  state  if  he  so  desires.  All  he  did  was  to  man- 
age the  business,  write  editorials,  run  down  the  news,  put  the  locals  in  manu- 
script form,  correct  the  proof,  post  the  books,  attend  to  the  correspondence, 
make  out  bills,  make  the  collections,  make  contracts  for  job  work,  pass  upon 
the  quality  of  the  work  when  done,  repair  broken  machinery,  correct  the  gal- 
ley when  subscription  addresses  changed,  take  in  the  money,  pay  off  the  bills, 
attend  Dutch  weddings,  kiss  the  bride  and  kick  up  a  row  with  the  other  editors. 
That  was  all.  For  doing  this  simple  service  he  received  his  reward — a  huge 
carbuncle  on  the  back  of  his  neck  which  drove  him  out  of  the  office  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  the  business. 

THE  KOSSUTH  COUNTY  ADVANCE 

When  W.  C.  Dewel  took  possession  of  the  paper,  after  purchasing  from  B.  F. 
Reed,  he  immediately  changed  the  name  to  The  Kossuth  County  Advance.  He 
ran  it  alone  from  November  1.  1908.  until  January  1,  1909,  when  he  sold  a 
half  interest  to  Frank  Clark.  The  firm  name  has  been  Dewel  &  Clark  since 
that  time.  Both  having  had  considerable  experience  in  newspaper  work  previous 
to  their  ownership  of  the  Advance,  they  at  once  began  making  improvements 
in  the  equipment.  The  editor's  sanctum  was  remodeled  so  that  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city  office.  They  put  in  an  electric  fan  for  hot  weather  and  an 
electric  motor  to  run  the  presses.  The  most  costly  and  beneficial  apparatus 
installed  was  the  linotype  junior  typesetting  machine,  the  only  machine  of  the 
kind  now  in  the  county. 
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Mr.  Dewel  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  ambitious  editors  in  this  region. 
If  hard  work  and  long  hours  bring  success  he  will  secure  it.  Although  badly 
handicapped  by  defective  hearing  and  the  loss  of  one  arm,  the  amount  of  news 
he  finds  each  week  and  gets  into  shape  for  the  paper  is  little  short  of  marvelous. 
If  he  has  a  hobby,  that  hobby  is  system  in  every  department  of  the  work.  He 
delights  in  arguing  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and  in  punching  for  the  sake 
of  the  punch.  He  is  able  to  cover  the  county  in  publishing  the  news  much  more 
readily  than  his  competitors  on  account  of  having  a  typesetting  machine.  He 
is  a  rapid  typewriter  and  composes  direct  from  his  notes. 

Mr.  Clark  gained  his  early  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  department  in  a 
hard  school  of  experience  under  the  direction  of  R.  B.  Warren.  He  needs  no 
better  recommendation  than  to  have  that  fact  made  known.  He  is  not  only 
capable  to  supervise  the  force  in  the  pressroom  but  is  a  hustler  after  patronage 
for  the  office — a  patronage  he  generally  gets  when  he  goes  after  it.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  competent  foreman  long  before  he  became  connected  with  the 
Advance. 

All  the  newspapers  heretofore  referred  to  in  this  chapter  were  established 
at  the  county  seat.  Those  published  in  the  other  towns  are  treated  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  those  places,  in  the  chapters  at  the  close  of  this  volume.  For 
that  reason  only  a  brief  reference  to  them  in  this  chapter  will  be  necessary. 

LuVerne — The  Kossuth  County  Review,  V.  S.  Ellis,  March  16,  1883; 
suspended  in  1887;  Des  Moines  Valley  News,  S.  C.  Piatt  and  Dr.  Lacey  1890; 
then  in  turn  came  J.  J.  Clark,  S.  C.  Piatt,  Chas.  Sinclair,  Hugh  Smith,  Hal  E. 
Rogers  1895,  E.  F.  Kluckhohn  1902,  and  then  Hal  E.  Rogers  again  one  year 
later.   He  is  still  the  editor  and  proprietor. 

Bancroft— Bancroft  Register,  April  14,  1882,  David  A.  Ellis;  V.  S.  Ellis 
in  the  latter  '80s;  W.  F.  Laidley  1893;  Mrs.  \V.  F.  Laidley,  June  23,  1909;  A. 
H.  Westphal  and  R.  E.  Hutton,  December  1,  191 2. 

Burt — Burt  Monitor,  John  A.  Shaeffer,  February  10,  1893 ;  H.  B.  Hallock, 
December  1893;  W.  C.  Dewel,  January  1,  1900;  R.  S.  Sherwood,  December  1. 
1902. 

Ledyard — Ledyard  Leader,  R.  M.  Carpenter,  April  24,  1895;  F.  T.  Shepard, 
November  1895;  R.  M.  Carpenter,  May  6,  1896;  U.  S.  Clark,  August  12,  1896;  H. 
H.  Connor,  1897;  F.  J.  Staenders,  1899;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Carpenter,  September  1, 
1899;  Carpenter  &  Co.,  Jaunary  1,  1900;  Tucker  &  Williams,  January  1,  1901 ; 
W.  E.  Tucker  in  the  fall  of  190 1 ;  suspended  April  20,  1905. 

Whittemore— Whittemore  Gazette,  A.  J.  Henry,  fall  of  1878;  Whittemore 
News,  L.  S.  Merritt,  October  26,  1887;  Whittemore  Advocate,  Chas.  Floyd, 
fall  of  1891 ;  Whittemore  Champion,  S.  E.  Albin,  August  1892;  Albin  &  R.  M. 
Hatch,  April,  1895;  Hatch  &  Hatch  (H.  P.  and  R.  -M.)  fall  of  1895;  J.  E. 
Randall,  January  5,  1899;  Dennis  O'Leary,  February,  1900;  P.  H.  McCarty, 
October,  1901 ;  C.  R.  Kendall,  August  8,  1902;  P.  H.  McCarty,  February  27, 
1903.   E.  F.  Kluckhohn,  May,  1903;  Tom  J.  White,  October,  1904. 

Wesley— Kossuth  County  Reporter,  John  Ford.  April,  1891 ;  then  came  Way 
&  Barrett,  Barrett  &  McMullen,  and  J.  E.  McMullen.  Wesley  News,  Chris 
Peterson;  absorbed  the  Reporter;  Wesley  World,  Stitz  Way,  1901 ;  Wesley  News- 
World,  Way  &  Peterson  (the  union  of  the  two  papers)  ;  Way  &  Sherman,  1905. 
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The  Wesley  Record,  started  by  Harvey  Braffet,  was  next  sold  to  Way  &  Slier- 
man  and  then  that  publication  ceased.  Wesley  News  World,  Dewel  &  Clark 
and  V.  J.  Sands,  fall  of  1911  ;  Dewel  &  Clark  and  Wm.  Sturdivant,  February  1, 

>9I3- 

Fenton — Fenton  Reporter,  H.  B.  Hallock,  spring  of  18*59;  W.  O.  Hodgson, 
fall  of  1899;  Dewel  &  Bilsborough.  July,  1900;  T.  M.  Bilsborough,  April,  1901, 
J.  A.  Schwartz,  February,  191 1. 

Titonka— Titonka  Topic,  Ella  Graham,  January  19,  1899;  Lee  O.  Wolfe, 
October,  1899. 

Germania — Germania  Standard,  Ralph  Grow  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began 
in  1895;  paper  suspended  in  a  few  months.  Germania  Gleaner,  Beach  &  Myers 
and  then  C.  E.  Myers.  North  Kossuth  Record,  Ley  &  Ellsworth,  May,  1898; 
after  six  months,  H.  B.  Ley;  Leroy  Billings,  1907;  H.  B.  Ley  again  1907;  Wild- 
man  &  Wagner.  1908;  Wildman  alone  soon  after;  Thaves  Bros.,  1909;  Gu> 
Thavcs  alone  since  February.  191 2. 

Swea  City — Swea  City  Herald,  Cora  E.  Ellis  and  G.  T.  Stebbins.  January 
io,  1895;  R.  M.  Richmond,  A.  L.  Anderson  &  J.  M.  Dye  in  company,  October 
29,  1896;  V.  S.  Ellis  &  Co.,.  February,  1898;  Burruss  &  Burruss  in  the  fall  of 
1905;  Spurbeck  ft  Son,  January  1,  1909. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  GREAT  JUBILEE  CELEBRATION — 1904 

Among  the  important  events  in  which  our  citizens  have  participated,  the 
great  jubilee  celebration,  to  commemorate  the  time,  fifty  years  before,  when  the 
first  pioneers  began  to  form  settlements  in  the  county,  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  successful.  It  was  held  for  two  days — September  28-29,  1904.  It 
was  an  occasion  which  drew  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  many  attending 
from  neighboring  counties.  The  pioneers  of  1854  were  remembered  and  hon- 
ored with  an  elaborate  program  appropriate  for  such  an  important  occasion. 
It  was  the  golden  anniversary,  the  semi-centennial  of  the  dawn  of  civilization 
in  the  county.  Xothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  attempted  in  the  county 
before,  and  probably  will  not  be  again  until  the  centennial  jubilee  in  1954. 

The  following  editorial  which  the  author  published  in  the  Advance,  April 
14,  1904,  proved  to  be  the  origin  of  the  celebration:  "As  the  old  settlers'  asso- 
ciation has  not  met  for  several  years,  would  it  not  be  expedient  and  highly  ap- 
propriate to  make  an  extra  exertion  to  have  a  rally  meeting  during  the  coming 
summer  or  fall?  Within  a  few  weeks  a  half  century  will  have  rolled  by  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization  appeared  in  merry  old  Kossuth.  Fifty  years  have  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  first  permanent  white  settlements  began  to  form  and  the  wild 
surroundings  began  to  disappear.  The  elk,  the  deer,  the  buffalo  and  the  In- 
dian that  once  roamed  over  our  prairies  have  long  since  been  crowded  from  the 
confines  of  the  county  by  the  encroachments  of  those  who  came  to  start  into 
activity  the  developments  of  the  county. 

"The  year  1854  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  Kossuth,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  the  events  of  that  pioneer  period  should  be  celebrated  by  appropriate 
ceremonies  during  this  year.  That  year  marked  the  beginning  of  the  good  old 
days  of  staking,  claiming  and  transferring  real  estate.  Then  the  titles  to  the 
soil  first  began  to  be  lodged  with  those  who  had  faced  danger  and  endured  hard- 
ships that  the  land  might  become  their  own. 

"Many  of  our  readers  are  today  living  on  well  improved  farms  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  blessings  of  modern  civilization,  who  cannot  realize  what  sacrifices 
the  original  owners  made  in  obtaining  the  titles  to  the  claims.  All  who  live  and 
prosper  now  in  the  county  owe  much  to  the  early  fathers  and  mothers  who 
paved  the  way  for  the  later  rich  developments  that  are  to  be  observed  in  every 
direction. 

"Of  the  1854  pioneers  who  once  constituted  the  sole  population  of  the  county, 
a  majority  have  crossed  the  silent  river.  Only  two  now  remain  within  the 
borders  of  the  county— Ambrose  A.  Call,  who  with  his  brother,  Asa  C,  led  the 
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vanguard,  and  W.  II.  Ingham,  who  came  later  in  the  year.  Not  more  than  a 
dozen  of  those  who  founded  homes  here  during  the  year  following  are  with  us. 
The  reaper,  death,  has  been  active  in  thinning  the  oldest  settlers  and  the  time 
is  close  at  hand  when  the  remaining  ones  must  bow  to  the  inevitable. 

"This  is  the  year  for  the  old  settlers'  association  to  meet,  if  it  never  meets 
again.  Some  fitting  exercises  should  be  given  to  commemorate  the  events  that 
transpired  when  the  first  homes  were  founded  fifty  years  ago.  Is  it  not  the 
thing  to  do  ?  Who  will  suggest  an  appropriate  program  ?  When  and  where  shall 
it  be  rendered?  If  you,  kind  reader,  arc  interested,  and  you  should  be,  what 
have  you  to  offer  ?" 

The  old  settlers  began  taking  an  interest  in  the  matter  soon  after  this  edi- 
torial appeared.  By  the  middle  of  July,  it  became  quite  evident  that  some  kind 
of  exercises  to  commemorate  the  early  days  would  be  had  before  the  close  of 
the  warm  weather.  The  machinery  was  set  in  motion  on  the  evening  of  July, 
30,  when  the  Algona  city  council  passed  Alderman  A.  L.  Rist's  motion  author- 
izing Mayor  W.  K.  Ferguson  to  appoint  a  general  committee  of  arrangements 
which  should  also  include  himself,  and  which  should  have  full  power  to  arrange 
every  detail.  A  few  days  later  Mayor  Ferguson  appointed  the  following  general 
committee :  E.  B.  Butler,  A.  L.  Rist,  Rev.  O.  H.  Holmes,  M.  P.  Haggard,  Chester 
C.  Call,  M.  Starr,  Ed  Blackford,  B.  F.  Reed,  George  C.  Call,  C.  T.  Chubb,  J. 
W.  Sullivan,  Harvey  Ingham,  C.  B.  Hutchins,  I.  M.  Finnell,  W.  E.  McDonald 
and  B.  F.  Crose.   Chairman  Butler  then  subdivided  this  committee  as  follows: 

Publicity — Finnell,  C.  C.  Call,  McDonald,  Reed,  Hutchins. 

Invitations — Blackford,  Crose,  Reed,  Rist,  George  C.  Call. 

Program — Starr,  Holmes,  Ferguson,  Sullivan,  Haggard. 

Finance — Ferguson,  Chubb,  Haggard,  C.  C.  Call. 

Reception — Chubb,  Blackford,  Starr,  Ingham.  McDonald. 

Entertainment— Rist,  Crose,  Ferguson,  Hutchins,  Holmes. 

Music  and  Amusements — McDonald,  Reed,  Haggard,  Finnell,  C.  C.  Call. 

C.  T.  Chubb  was  chosen  secretary  and  W.  K.  Ferguson,  treasurer. 

At  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  general  committee  held  at  the  mayor's 
office,  the  dates  for  the  celebration  were  named  for  the  two  days — September 
28-29.  A  tent  large  enough  to  hold  a  great  audience;  a  barbecue  dinner;  a 
museum  of  pioneer  relics;  badges  to  designate  the  period  when  the  bearers 
came  to  the  county;  the  establishment  of  enrolling  quarters  and  a  coffee  depart- 
ment were  features  decided  upon.  Ambrose  A.  Call  and  W.  H.  Ingham — the 
two  1854  pioneers — were  early  secured  to  be  the  first  speakers  at  the  opening 
session.  Senator  Dolliver  and  Governor  Cummins  were  invited  to  attend  and 
deliver  addresses,  as  were  also  George  W.  Hanna,  Harvey  Ingham,  A.  F.  Call 
and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles. 

The  celebration  being  a  county  affair,  vice  presidents  representing  every  town- 
ship were  appointed  as  follows : 

Algona — Ambrose  A.  Call;  Buffalo — Milo  Elwell;  Burt — Thomas  Hanna; 
Cresco — Alex.  Brown ;  Eagle — H.  V.  Hand ;  Fenton — Mike  Weisbrod ;  Green- 
wood—R.  I.  Brayton;  German— C.  Rippentrop;  Garfield— Phil  Dorweiler;  Grant 
— J.  L.  Vaux;  Hebron — Sanford  Rowe  ;  Harrison — C.  F.  Buker;  Irvington — J. 
R.  Armstrong ;  Ledyard— Aug.  Gutchnect ;  Lu Verne — G.  W.  Hanna ;  Lincoln- 
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Frank  Pearce ;  Lotts  Creek — Will  Dau ;  Portland — Rod  Jain ;  Plum  Creek — Jacob 
Altwegg;  Prairie— Jos.  Rahm;  Ramsey— N.  Collar;  Riverdale— A.  J.  Jones; 
Seneca — C.  O.  Fish ;  Swea — C.  A.  Erickson ;  Springfield— R.  A.  Lyon  ;  Sherman 
— Henry  Curran;  Union— W.  F.  Hofius;  Wesley— A.  K.  Kennedy;  Whittemore 
— H.  P.  Hatch. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  celebration  the  various  committees  had  well  in 
hand  every  detail  to  ensure  success.  The  board  of  supervisors  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $200  to  help  defray  the  expenses;  J.  W.  Wadsworth  secured  a  mammoth 
tent  from  Des  Moines  and  a  man  to  superintend  its  erection;  the  fatted  ox  was 
provided,  and  H.  B.  Stanton  of  Garner,  secured  to  barbecue  the  animal ;  John  F. 
Smith  of  Fenton  was  made  boss  of  the  coffee  department  and  S.  E.  Davenport 
of  the  parcel  checking;  the  drilling  of  the  large  chorus  was  delegated  to  Prof.  L. 
T.  Benjamin,  and  the  tableau  features  to  Mrs.  H.  V.  Robinson ;  Ed  Blackford  was 
made  manager  of  the  museum  of  relics,  and  Mayor  Ferguson  directed  the  in- 
stallation of  the  electric  lights. 

Wednesday  morning,  September  28,  came,  and  within  a  few  hours  the  streets 
were  filled  with  a  surging  mass  of  humanity.  The  Algona  and  St.  Benedict  bands 
entertained  the  crowds  with  music.  The  busiest  place  on  the  grounds  was  at 
the  enrolling  room  where  several  were  engaged  in  having  all  record  their  names 
and  the  dates  when  they  became  residents  of  the  county.  Those  who  came  before 
the  close  of  1864  were  given  blue  ribbons ;  the  next  ten  years,  red ;  the  next  ten, 
yellow ;  and  all  those  coming  at  a  later  date,  white.  Each  of  these  ribbon  badges 
bore  a  picture  of  the  old  Brown  cabin,  which  was  built  in  1855,  and  these  words 
and  figures:  "1854 — Kossuth  County  Semi-Centennial — Algona,  Iowa,  Septem- 
ber 28-29,  1904."  The  enrollment  and  distribution  of  badges  were  superintended 
by  C.  T.  Chubb,  M.  P.  Haggard,  B.  F.  Crose  and  C.  W.  Bates. 

At  2  o'clock  Mayor  Ferguson  called  a  great  audience  to  order  at  the  tent 
auditorium.  On  the  platform  were  seated  numerous  old  settlers,  among  whom 
were  Hon.  Ambrose  A.  Call  and  Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham,  the  only  1854  resident 
survivors.  In  front  of  them  on  the  stand  lay  the  Sanitary  flag  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  county  in  1864,  because  of  her  generous  gifts  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission  to  aid  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  After  the  opening  prayer  by 
Rev.  O.  H.  Holmes,  the  presiding  officer,  E.  B.  Butler,  upon  being  introduced, 
delivered  his  brief  opening  address.  Then  came  the  old  settlers'  quartette,  Mrs. 
Harriette  E.  Stacy  leading  in  the  music  with  the  melodeon  which  she  brought  to 
the  county  in  1857.  Next  in  order  came  the  addresses  by  Ambrose  A.  Call,  W. 
H.  Ingham  and  Governor  Cummins,  and  music  by  the  Congregational  choir.  A 
heavy  down  pour  of  rain  prevented  further  proceedings  that  afternoon. 

The  program  was  continued  at  the  opera  house  in  the  evening  on  account  of 
the  rain.  The  audience  occupied  every  foot  of  available  space.  This  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  sessions  of  the  event.  Following  the  prayer  of  Rev. 
D.  K.  Miller  came  the  address  of  Col.  J.  M.  Comstock,  formerly  of  Algona  but 
now  of  Spokane ;  the  address  of  Geo.  W.  Hanna :  a  paper  on  pioneer  days  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Seeley;  an  original  poem — Retrospect — by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lilly;  an  elocu- 
tionary reading  by  Miss  Mae  Farley ;  a  character  song  by  Mrs.  Donahoo  and  Mrs. 
Devereaux  ;  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles,  recounting  the  incidents  of  her  girl- 
hood, and  a  song  by  the  choir. 

Thursday  forenoon  the  crowds  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  for 
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the  new  library  building.  Since  an  account  of  that  proceeding  is  given  in  the 
write-up  of  that  building  and  institution  no  further  notice  of  that  feature  is  nec- 
essary in  this  chapter.  After  the  close  of  the  dedication  exercises  came  the  march 
to  the  barbecue  dinner  which  was  served  on  the  garage  corner,  southwest  of  the 
courthouse.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  county  was  such  an  impressive 
marching  procession  witnessed  as  when  that  long  column  moved  down  State 
street  under  the  direction  of  Marshal  D.  A.  Haggard.  More  than  15.000,  it  was 
estimated,  viewed  or  participated  in  the  pageantry.  In  order  came  the  city  police, 
mock  Indians,  city  officials,  children  of  the  city  schools  with  their  teachers,  school 
boards,  St.  Benedict  band,  Company  F,  the  G.  A.  R.  post,  Relief  Corps,  and 
1,600  students  and  pupils,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  from  the  various  town 
schools  in  the  county.  Nearly  2,000  flags  fluttered  in  the  breeze  as  they  marched, 
and  the  high  schools  were  giving  their  yells.  After  the  schools  came  the  Algona 
band,  followed  in  order  by  the  Redmen,  Odd  Fellows,  Yeomen  and  other  kindred 
organizations  in  the  county,  and  then  came  hundreds  of  other  citizens. 

The  children  were  centered  on  the  courthouse  square ;  and  when  they  took 
part  in  an  inspiring  scene,  affirming  their  allegiance  to  the  stars  and  stripes  which 
was  waving  above  them,  the  tear  drops  glistened  in  many  eyes.  Visitors  from  a 
distance  were  enraptured  with  the  scene,  declaring  they  had  never  seen  anything 
so  impressive  l>eforc.  Those  from  Palo  Alto,  becoming  enthused,  began  making 
preparations  to  duplicate  the  great  event  in  their  county  two  years  later. 

While  the  procession  was  moving  down  the  street  a  typical  pioneer  scene  came 
in  view.  It  was  Kd  Norwood's  emigrant  outfit.  The  old  canvas-covered  wagon 
was  drawn  by  a  span  of  old  gray  horses.  The  tired  mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms 
w^s  driving,  while  Homestead  Ed  walked  along  and  prodded  the  old  cow  that 
was  tied  behind  the  wagon. 

Reverend  Holmes  refereed  the  games  during  the  afternoon,  though  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  people  could  see  them.  Wilson  won  the  foot  race,  Baker  the  barrel, 
Evans  and  I^iifd  the  three-legged.  Wilson  the  burro,  Laird  the  wheelbarrow, 
Nicoulin  and  Blanchard  the  business  men  s.  Keith  the  farmers',  Evans  the  po- 
tato, Putzier  the  egg  and  Hubbard  the  pie  eating  race. 

The  closing  entertainment  of  the  celebration  was  presented  Thursday  even- 
ing in  front  of  the  courthouse  on  a  large  platform.  The  chorus  of  one  hundred 
voices  directed  by  Professor  Benjamin  preceded  the  appearance  of  numerous  liv- 
ing pictures,  statuary,  poses,  and  other  realistic  figures  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Robinson. 

Throughout  the  two  days'  entertainment  many  visited  Blackford's  museum 
of  relics.  Among  the  interesting  views  that  attracted  attention  were  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  departed  old  settlers  and  baby  pictures  of  many  who  were  then 
active  in  business,  professional  or  domestic  life. 

Many  old  settlers  and  others,  who  were  at  the  time  residing  elsewhere,  in 
reply  to  the  invitations  sent  them  to  be  present  at  the  golden  anniversary,  sent 
letters  of  regret  which  were  read  by  Samuel  Mayne  at  the  tent.  These  came  from 
L.  L.  Treat,  one  of  the  founders  of  old  Irvington,  of  Webster  City;  Agnes  Reib- 
hoff  Salisbury  of  Oregon  City;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Pollock  of  Strawberry  Point;  Dick  Rist 
of  Tacoma :  Quincy  Hudson  of  San  Jacinto,  California;  Helen  Weaver  Fox  of 
Shinrock,  Ohio;  C.  O.  Minkler  of  Sanger,  California;  H.  S.  Vaughn  of  Denver; 
Frances  Fill  Hathaway  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  S.  S.  Henderson  of  Pimento.  Indiana; 
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A.  X.  Stacy  of  St.  Paul;  C.  H.  Magoon  of  Wakefield,  Massachusetts;  John  Carey 
of  El  Reno,  Oklahoma;  Matt  Reibhoff  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Watt  Jones  of  Iola, 
Kansas;  Josephine  Carlon  Skiff  of  Iowa  Falls;  Lydia  Schenck  Dunton  of  Lea- 
banon,  Kansas;  Thomas  J.  Clark  of  New  Carlisle,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Flavia  Flemming 
Holmes  of  Elba,  Nebraska,  who  taught  the  first  school  in  Algona;  Mrs.  Vina 
Carlon  Arnold  of  Morgan  Hill,  California;  Viola  Mann  of  Cedar  Falls;  Mrs. 
Hattie  Parsons  Reed  of  Des  Moines;  James  B.  Henderson  of  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota;  C.  A.  Elmendorf  of  Minneapolis;  A.  W.  McFarland  of  Dakota  City; 
A.  D.  Bicknell  of  Humboldt;  John  Haire  of  Fort  Dodge;  Charles  McCormick  of 
Emmetsburg;  S.  B.  Reed  of  Des  Moines  and  A.  15.  Funk  of  Spirit  Lake. 

Some  of  the  addresses  were  delivered  without  the  aid  of  manuscript  or  notes; 
some  were  read  and  then  carried  away  at  the  time,  and  others  read  manuscripts 
which  are  not  available  for  use  in  this  chapter.  They  encompassed  a  wide  range 
of  topics  and  were  interesting  and  valuable  throughout.  The  opening  speech 
was  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT  K.  H.  RUTLKRS  ADDRESS 

"We  are  met  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  first  white 
settlement  in  Kossuth  county.  Fifty  years  ago  last  July  the  first  hardy  pioneers 
penetrated  the  wilderness  and  boldly  staked  their  fortunes  on  the  fair  promise  of 
Kossuth's  future  greatness.  Those  fifty  years  have  wrested  her  broad  prairies 
from  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo,  from  the  slough  and  the  quagmire,  and  have  dotted 
her  fair  bosom  with  beautiful  villages  and  thriving  farmsteads ;  have  brought  within 
her  confines  26,000  people  averaging  in  material  prosperity,  in  intelligence,  in 
virtue,  and  in  happiness  with  any  like  number  of  people  that  can  be  found  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  glot*.  Fifty  year.-,,  the  average  working  period  in  a 
strong  man's  lifetime,  is  but  a  short  span  when  measured  against  the  taming  of  a 
wilderness  and  the  development  of  all  the  complex  interests  of  a  thriving  commu- 
nity. Individuals  die.  but  the  community  lives  on,  and  the  work  of  develop- 
ment and  improvement  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  many  genera- 
tions. Bear  this  in  mind,  and  consider  also  that  the  very  first  men  to  make 
their  axe  marks  on  Kossuth's  unbroken  forests  and  drive  their  plowshares 
through  her  virgin  sod  are  alive  and  with  us  today,  and  you  can  get  the  proper 
perspective  and  come  to  a  proper  realization  of  the  magnificent  work  the 
half-century  has  accomplished.  It  is  eminently  fitting,  in  view  of  our  great 
progress  and  present  prosperity,  that  we  devote  these  two  days  first,  to  pay- 
ing due  honor  to  the  pioneers  who  first  blazed  the  trail  in  the  wilderness  and  whose 
shoulders  have  ever  since  been  sturdily  bent  to  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  progress; 
second,  to  a  little  modest  glorification  over  our  present  condition  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  happiness;  and  third,  to  a  high  resolve  that  the  next  fifty  years  shall 
see  an  equal  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  things  that  modern  civilization  and 
modern  culture  can  offer  and  which  make  for  the  happiness  and  highest  welfare 
of  a  community." 

HON.  AMBROSE  A.  CAI.I.'s  ADDRESS 

The  larger  portion  of  Ambrose  A.  Call's  address  pertained  to  his  "coming 
to  Kossuth  in  1854."    That  part  of  it  has  been  already  appropriated  for  this 
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volume  and  made  a  part  of  the  chapter  on  that  suhject.  Following  is  what  he 
said  on  other  topics: 

"During  the  early  summer  of  1855.  together  with  Levi  Maxwell  and  Ben 
Hensley,  I  explored  the  whole  country  west  beyond  the  Spirit  Lake  and  Okoboji 
region,  to  the  Minnesota  line  on  the  north  and  east  to  Winnebago  county,  then 
called  the  big  brush  country,  and  Clear  Lake,  and  home  across  the  Boone  river 
flats.  Again  in  1858,  a  company  was  organized  in  Algona  consisting  of  eight  men 
— Judge  Wm.  McClintock,  Matt  Lampson,  his  brother-in-law,  of  McGregor,  Wm. 
Benschoter,  Mike  Smith,  James  Colby.  G.  P.  Taylor,  Geo.  Knapp  and  myself,  to 
explore  the  country  west  along  the  proposed  line  of  the  McGregor  Western  Rail- 
road. Our  trail  took  us  through  several  Indian  villages  and  we  had  many  ad- 
ventures. We  took  a  claim  on  the  Missouri  bottom  where  Smutty  Bear's  village 
was  then  located  and  where  Yankton  now  stands,  but  the  financial  depression  com- 
ing on  we  abandoned  our  claim  and  our  men  whom  we  had  left  to  hold  it  floated 
down  the  Missouri  river  to  Sioux  City  on  a  log  raft.  The  only  two  of  this  party 
of  adventurers  now  living  besides  myself  are  Mike  Smith,  living  near  the  south 
line  of  Kossuth  county  and  Wm.  Benschoter  of  California.  I  mention  these  inci- 
dents in  our  early  history  as  they  have  never  been  written  of  before. 

"In  1857  occurred  the  Spirit  Lake  massacre,  and  in  order  to  hold  the  settlers 
we  were  compelled  to  build  a  fort.  This  was  100  feet  square,  with  bastions  on  two 
diagonally  opposite  corners,  with  a  good  well  in  the  center.  This  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  H.  A.  Henderson,  an  early  pioneer  of  Illinois  who  had  served 
through  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  Judge  Call,  who  had  seen  these  stockades  in  the 
west. 

"When  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded  Kossuth  county  had  a  population  of  but  a 
few  hundred  people,  but  our  young  men  from  every  part  of  the  county  promptly 
responded.  They  fought  in  nearly  every  battle  in  the  west  and  many  of  them 
occupy  unknown  graves  among  the  thousands  of  others.  The  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  western  army  were  such  that  many  from  Kossuth  died  of  disease  in  hos- 
pitals. But  a  few  were  permitted  to  return  to  us  and  are  here  with  us  today. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  that  flutter  over  your  heads  was  awarded  Kossuth  county 
as  a  testimonial  to  the  generosity  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  boys  in  blue, 
early  in  the  war. 

"Kossuth  county  since  its  earliest  days  has  been  noted  among  the  counties  of 
the  state  for  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  her  citizens  and  they  have  been 
liberal  in  the  education  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  You  will  find  them,  the 
children  of  the  pioneers,  in  almost  every  college  and  university  in  the  land  and 
wherever  found  they  rank  among  the  very  foremost.  Also  many  have  gone  forth 
to  occupy  high  stations  in  every  part  of  this  great  country,  on  the  wide  plains, 
and  the  high  mountains,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  great  industrial  centers  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  Wherever  they  are.  they  are  filling  their  positions  well. 
They  will  never  disgrace  Kossuth  county  or  the  noble  state  of  Iowa,  and  wher- 
ever they  go  the  well  wishes  of  our  whole  people  will  go  with  them." 

capt.  w.  h.  ingham's  address 

The  address  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham  was  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  experi- 
ence he  had  in  coming  to  the  county  and  in  getting  settled  in  his  new  cabin  home. 
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Consequently  it  has  already  become  a  part  of  the  chapter  "Coming  to  Kossuth 
in  1854."   He  began  his  address  with  this  paragraph: 

"As  the  years  pass  by  we  become  more  and  more  interested  in  the  past,  and  so 
we  have  met  here  today,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  city  of  Algona,  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  settlements  made  in  Kossuth  county  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  ago,  and  especially  so  for  the  first  settlements  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Call  brothers  in  July,  1854;  and  further  to  learn  more  of  the  early  conditions 
of  the  county  as  seen  and  known  by  those  who  were  here  at  that  time.  Being  one 
of  that  class,  I  presume,  is  why  I  have  been  listed  to  make  an  effort  in  such  show- 
ing. I  may  further  say,  that  I  esteem  it  to  be  a  great  privilege  and  one  fully  ap- 
preciated to  be  called  upon  at  this  time,  as  there  will  be  no  other  such  opportunity 
again  until  fifty  years  shall  have  passed  away." 

His  closing  utterances  were  as  follows: 

"At  a  time  like  this  when  we  are  having  a  celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  county  on  its  semi-centennial  anniversary,  it  is  only  natural  for  our  minds  to 
reach  back  and  recall  the  olden-time  pioneers,  our  friends  and  neighbors,  who 
did  so  much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  what  we  are  today.  A  passing  thought 
must  now  be  given  to  the  little  log  cabin  and  the  sod  house  of  those  early  days  with 
all  their  primitive  ways  of  life,  and  yet  where  is  the  pioneer  to  be  found  who  has 
ever  regretted  that  early  experience?  If  we  could  call  the  names  of  these  pio- 
neers who  have  finished  their  work  and  have  stepped  out  to  rest,  and  have  them 
report  in  person  as  they  have  been  known  to  us,  what  a  remarkable  time  and 
gathering  it  would  prove  to  be.  With  hardly  an  exception  they  were  strong, 
brave,  generous  and  self-reliant,  never  complaining  and  always  hopeful  as  to  the 
future.  Now  as  we  shall  not  have  another  carnival  like  this  for  fifty  years  yet  to 
come,  it  will  be  well  for  each  and  all  of  us  to  make  the  most  of  this  and  have  a 
royal,  good  time,  filling  our  cups  to  the  brim  and  overflowing  with  sparkling 
and  lasting  good  cheer." 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEO.  W.  HANNA 

"I  came  not  here  to  talk.  I  came  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
men  who  came  here  fifty  years  ago— and  to  their  children  who  were  born  here  and 
had  something  to  do  with  making  Kossuth  county.  I  wanted  to  hear  these  pioneers 
tell  of  their  early  experiences.  I  like  to  hear  the  early  history  of  Iowa  from  men 
who  made  Iowa's  history.  I  came  here  to  take  a  day  off,  to  visit  and  get  a  chunk 
of  roast  ox. 

"It  is  true  I  was  invited  to  talk  but  I  immediately  wrote  Milton  Starr,  'the 
invitor*  that  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  talk  on  this  occasion.  I  felt  that  no  man 
whose  citizenship  commenced  in  1880  in  this  county  had  any  right  to  talk,  be- 
cause I  believed  that  he  could  know  but  little  of  Kossuth's  early  history.  I  felt 
that  none  but  early  settlers  of  the  county  should  be  put  on  guard.  But  Starr, 
the  villain,  paid  no  attention  to  my  letter  declining  to  talk,  but  put  me  on  the 
program  in  the  most  uncomfortable  place  imaginable — to  precede  these  gifted 
ladies.  Milton  Starr  is  a  mighty  inconsistent  man  anyway.  When  Lu Verne 
township  belonged  to  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  Southeast  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Irvington,  and  we  had  to  go  to  Irvington  to  vote,  Milton  got  mad  at  me  be- 
cause I  rallied  my  friends  to  go  up  and  vote  against  a  certain  constitutional  amend- 
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nient  which  he  favored,  and  he  called  me  'a  newly-acquired  citizen.'  As  measured 
by  old  settlers'  time  that  wasn't  so  very  long  ago.  Now  he  has  the  audacity  to 
put  me  on  the  rack  to  tell  what  I  know  about  Kossuth  county's  early  history. 
Just  think  of  it!  Well,  if  Milton  Starr  is  ever  caught  down  in  the  flat  he  may 
expect  to  be  rounded  up. 

"I  did  not  decline  to  talk  because  1  had  little  interest  in  this  celebration  I 
feel  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  settlement  who  has  a  stronger  and  a  warmer  friend- 
ship for  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa  than  I  have.  I  know  them.  I  was  born  among 
them.  I  have  lived  with  them  all  my  life.  Although  I  had  no  residence  in  Kossuth 
county  until  1880.  I  was  a  part  of  this  grand  army  of  settlers  which  extended  from 
Call's  Grove  on  the  west  to  Dubuque  on  the  east,  and  we  felt  that  no  part  of  the 
settlement  was  very  far  removed  from  any  other  part  of  it.  We  were  always  in 
touch  and  in  full  sympathy  with  one  another.  In  those  days  families  that  lived 
within  200  miles  of  each  other  were  neighbors. 

"In  those  days,  when  a  settler  went  from  one  part  of  the  settlement  to  another 
he  usually  went  with  his  oxen.  He  was  in  no  hurry.  He  knew  he  was  welcome 
in  the  cabin  of  any  settler.  If  he  was  on  the  road  to  mill,  on  his  return  he  divided 
his  grist  among  the  people  along  the  route  who  were  short.  He  visited:  he  told 
all  the  news  of  the  settlement  from  whence  he  came  and  all  about  where  he  had 
been.  The  people  of  the  early  fifties  knew  more  of  their  neighbors  fifty  miles  away 
than  do  many  of  this  generation  of  families  living  in  the  same  block.  When  there 
was  a  birth  on  the  Des  Moines  we  on  the  Cedar  knew  all  about  it  the  first  time 
any  one  from  that  settlement  came  along.  If  there  was  a  death  every  one  knew 
it  from  the  Des  Moines  to  the  Mississippi,  and  every  one  was  grieved.  The  facts 
are  that  though  somewhat  separated,  we  were  still  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  knew  much  that  was  done  and  said  in  the  settlement.  Although  Frank  and 
George  and  Harve  think  they  can  put  it  over  me  as  to  citizenship  in  Kossuth 
county,  yet  1  knew  the  day  each  one  of  them  was  born  and  exactly  how  each 
one  of  the  little  red  headed  statesmen  looked. 

"My  father  and  mother  were  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Black  Hawk  county.  On 
the  lOth  day  of  July,  1845,  father,  mother  and  John  Melrose  (my  mother's 
brother  )  struck  camp  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cedar  where  Waterloo  now  stands. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  other  white  family  in  Black  Hawk  county.  My  mother 
was  the  first  white  woman  to  tread  Black  Hawk  county  soil.  They  made  the  first 
entry  of  land  in  that  county,  the  old  homestead.  Father  afterward  entered  and 
platted  West  Waterloo.  The  county  seat  was  originally  located  at  Cedar  Falls, 
but  Waterloo  got  it  relocated  there  the  first  year  that  it  was  platted.  The  Black 
Hawk  county  seat  war  was  scarcely  paralleled  by  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war. 

"Flushed  with  the  victory  of  that  county  seat  fight  many  of  the  pioneer  young 
men  that  were  engaged  in  it  turned  their  faces  west  to  the  new  unorganized  coun- 
ties of  Iowa,  hunting  more  worlds  to  conquer'.  Dr.  Armstrong  came  to  Kos- 
suth. My  father  and  John  Melrose  to  Wright  county,  where  my  father  platted 
Goldfield  and  again  won  a  county  seat  fight.  Goldfield  held  the  county  seat  until 
1 866. 

"Quite  a  good  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Black  Hawk  county  later  on  came 
to  Kossuth  county. 

"I  noticed  by  some  Kossuth  history  that  the  first  marriage  in  Algona  was 
Hurlbut  Lake  and  Rachel  Eggers.    The  fathers  of  the  couple  were  early  in 
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Black  Hawk  county.  Lake  built  the  first  hotel  in  Waterloo.  Eggers  was  associated 
with  my  father  in  building  the  first  mill  at  Waterloo.  My  father  and  mother 
owned  the  W.  B.  Carey  farm  in  this  county  in  i860,  and  were  up  to  see  it  in  that 
year.  1  have  always  been  in  touch  and  knew  something  of  Kossuth  county  and 
its  people.  I  made  my  first  trip  to  Algona  from  Goldfield  in  1806.  I  rode  on 
horseback  from  Goldfield  to  Johnson's  Point  on  the  Dcs  Moines  and  from  the 
Point  along  the  old  stage  road  across  the  prairie  to  Dr.  Armstrong's  store  and 
then  to  Algona.  It  was  in  June  and  the  unbroken  prairie  along  that  route  was  the 
most  beautiful  land  this  side  of  the  pearly  gates.  The  man  who  did  not  have  the 
fortune  to  see  Iowa  in  its  primitive  condition  has  missed  a  great  deal.  1  have 
not  been  far  removed  from  Kossuth  county  but  little  of  my  life.  In  the  summer 
of  1858  a  little  steamboat.  Black  Hawk,  made  several  trips  from  Cedar  Rapids 
to  Waterloo. 

"In  August  of  that  year  my  father  was  about  to  make  a  trip  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  take  a  load  of  salt  to  a  store  that  he  and  John  Melrose  owned  in  Gold- 
field.   As  he  was  about  to  start  for  Wright  county  I  suggested  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  would  let  me  drive  the  oxen  for  him  on  that  trip. 
He  said,  'Get  up  on  that  barrel  of  salt  and  go  ahead.'   I  was  eight  years  old  but 
I  climbed  up  and  drove  the  oxen  across  the  country.  We  had  five  barrels  of  salt  in 
our  load.    Waterloo  felt  that  she  was  a  seaboard  town  that  year  of  the  high 
water.    She  was  getting  all  of  her  goods  that  year  by  the  little  steamer.    I  will 
not  soon  forget  the  first  night  of  that  trip.   We  went  into  camp  at  a  spring  near 
Bear  Grove,  about  four  miles  east  of  where  Ackley  now  is.  We  unyoked  our  oxen 
and  turned  them  west  beyond  the  wagon,  where  they  seemed  to  feed  very  con- 
tentedly.  We  cooked  our  supper  and  prepared  our  bed  by  mowing  some  grass  and 
putting  it  under  the  wagon  and  then  spreading  our  blankets  over  it.   Just  before 
dark  father  said  for  me  to  go  after  the  oxen  and  we  would  tie  them  to  a  tree 
near.   I  started  out  and  met  them  coming  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  evidently  very 
much  frightened.   I  tried  to  stop  them  with  the  whip  but  failed  and  back  by  the 
wagon  they  went  pell  mell.    My  father  tried  his  best  to  halt  them,  but  by  him 
they  went  and  soon  were  out  of  sight.   My  father  told  me  to  go  back  to  the  wagon 
and  go  to  bed ;  that  he  would  follow  the  oxen  and  that  he  might  not  overtake 
them  until  they  got  to  Parrott's  which  was  five  or  six  miles  further  down  the 
Beaver.    I  went  back  to  the  wagon,  but  as  I  was  about  crawling  into  the  bed  we 
had  made  I  heard  a  wolf  bark  not  far  off.    I  climbed  up  on  the  salt  barrel  and 
I  saw  two  gray  wolves  cross  the  road  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  wagon. 
They  ran  off  about  forty  rods  on  to  a  knoll  and  sat  down  and  barked  at  me.  My 
father  was  gone  about  two  hours,  but  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  him  in  my  life 
as  I  was  when  he  returned  with  the  oxen  that  night.    When  father  got  back  he 
asked  me  why  I  hadn't  crawled  into  bed.    I  told  him  I  felt  safer  on  top  of  the 
salt  barrel  with  the  ox  whip. 

"I  made  a  good  many  trips  with  my  father  in  those  early  days.  At  first  I 
expected  that  we  would  break  camp  in  the  morning  when  we  struck  camp  at 
night,  but  the  nights  were  too  long  for  him.  He  would  pick  me  up  with  the 
bedding  and  put  me  in  the  back  end  of  the  wagon  without  waking  me  and  when 
I  awoke  it  was  usually  when  we  had  gone  into  camp  the  second  time  to  get  break- 
fast. 

"We  reached  Goldfield  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  without  accident,  and  I 
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well  remember  that  the  men  of  that  village  gathered  around  that  load  of  salt  and 
commented  on  its  value.  I  have  no  idea  what  those  five  barrels  of  salt  were  worth 
delivered  at  Goldfield  in  that  day,  but  I  expect  they  were  worth  a  farm.  My 
father  got  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  make  just  as  good  a  town  of  Goldfield  as  he 
could  of  Waterloo  and  he  moved  the  family  there  in  the  spring  of  i860,  but  moved 
back  in  the  fall.  That  was  where  I  was  educated,  and  while  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  I  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  I  will  guarantee  that  I  sent  up  a  more 
terrifying  yell  and  ran  faster  to  reach  home,  that  day  than  any  Sioux  Indian  that 
had  ever  inhabited  that  country.  There  was  no  doctor,  but  Mrs.  Dean,  a  neighbor, 
ran  over  to  see  what  the  war  whoop  was  about  and  she  said,  'Give  him  whiskey, 
and  back  she  ran  after  her  bottle  of  alcohol.  And  oh!  the  drink  they  gave  me. 
They  measured  it  out  in  a  tea  cup.  Three-fourths  full  of  alcohol  and  one-fourth 
water,  and  then  in  about  three  minutes  they  doubled  the  dose.  I  don't  think 
Goldfield  has  ever  had  such  a  drunk  as  I  pulled  off  in  that  town  in  i860. 

"In  the  early  days  of  Iowa  our  log  cabin  was  on  the  main  thoroughfare  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  Everyone  was  invited  to  get  down  without  asking  his  politics 
or  to  what  church  he  belonged.  That  old  cabin  served  every  purpose  in  that 
community  from  a  church  to  a  court  room.  Pioneer  life  is  a  pleasant  memory 
to  me.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  in  my  father's  cabin  many  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Iowa.  They  were  more  than  ordinary  men.  They  were  strong  physically 
and  strong  mentally.  I  am  impressed  that  they  were  honest,  fearless  and  decidedly 
a  high  type  of  manhood. 

"To  the  pioneers  of  Kossuth  county  I  desire  to  say:  You  fought  the  good 
fight  and  you  kept  the  faith.  You  had  great  faith  never  doubting  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  great  commonwealth  of  Kossuth  county  would  astonish  posterity. 
You  have  lived  to  more  than  realize  your  golden  dream  and  the  unanimous  desire 
of  this  prosperous  community  is  that  when  peaceful  old  age  forces  you  to  cross 
the  dark  river  it  will  be  your  good  fortune  to  discover  another  country  equal 
in  possibilities  to  the  one  you  so  faithfully  fostered  on  this  side." 

ADDRESS  OF  A.  F.  CALL,  ESQ. 

"It  was  exceedingly  kind  of  your  program  committee  to  remember  an  old 
friend,  by  inviting  me  to  address  you. 

"Although  fifteen  years  have  passed  away  since  I  said  good-bye  to  my  friends 
here  to  cast  my  lot  in  another  city,  it  seems  but  yesterday,  and  as  I  meet  you  all 
again  in  friendly  greeting,  I  feel  more  than  ever  before  that  Algona  is  my  dearest 
home. 

"As  my  thoughts  wander  backward  to  the  beginnings  of  the  old  pioneers, 
and  to  my  own  childhood  days,  my  memory  is  thronged  with  the  tender  recol- 
lections of  the  past. 

"There  are  no  friends  so  dear  as  those  of  early  days,  no  country  so  good  to 
look  upon  as  the  landscapes  of  fair  Kossuth,  no  grove  so  restful  as  the  old  sugar 
camp,  no  waters  so  exhilarating  as  the  deep,  cool  swimming  places  in  the  old  Des 
Moines,  no  birds  ever  sing  so  sweetly  as  they  sang  in  the  days  of  childhood,  no 
food  has  ever  been  so  tempting  as  the  jonnycakes  my  mother  used  to  bake  over 
the  kitchen  fireplace  in  the  old  log  cabin  where  I  was  born.  Wherever  my  wander- 
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ing  steps  may  take  me,  my  heart  will  always  cling  to  my  old  friends  and  my  old 
home. 

"We  are  met  together  in  this  semi-centennial  celebration  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  early  pioneers — our  own  local  heroes — to  commemorate  their  achievements, 
and  to  draw  fresh  inspiration  from  contemplation  of  what  they  accomplished. 

"In  this  midway  step  across  the  passing  century  it  is  well  to  take  this  pause, 
to  gather  wisdom  and  purpose  from  the  past,  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  future, 
to  make  authentic  record  of  the  deeds  and  accomplishments  of  those  who  blazed 
out  the  trail  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  follow,  and  to  create  for  ourselves  a  new 
ideal  of  what  may  be  done  for  this  beautiful  land  in  the  upbuilding  of  its  people, 
knowing  that  only  in  this  way  can  we  fulfill  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  its  founders. 

"No  words  of  mine  can  aid  the  little  band  of  early  settlers,  who  have  so 
largely  passed  to  their  long  silent  sleep,  but  a  tribute  to  their  memory  may  further 
the  cause  for  which  they  labored  by  guiding  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have 
taken  up  the  work  where  they  were  compelled  to  leave  it,  and,  by  recalling  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  overcame,  give  new  hope  and  courage  to  those  who  now  bear 
the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  the  work  they  soi'ght  to  do. 

"We  may  imagine,  but  words  cannot  paint,  the  emotions  of  the  old  pioneers 
when  they  first  looked  out  upon  a  boundless  wilderness,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
settlement  and  civilization — the  old  world  behind  them,  a  new  world  before  them, 
to  meet,  to  dare,  to  conquer — beautiful  to  look  upon,  with  its  rolling  prairies  of 
waving  green,  all  fashioned  for  the  plows  of  men,  the  clear  flowing  streams  winding 
through  many  grand  old  forests  of  oak,  walnut  and  maple,  a  beautiful  land,  replete 
in  itself,  with  boundless  possibilities  for  all  that  civilization  brings  to  man;  but 
with  no  railroads  nearer  than  two  hundred  miles,  no  bridges  to  cross  the  fre- 
quently swollen  streams,  no  wagon  roads — not  even  a  footpath — to  guide  their 
wandering  steps ;  no  mills,  no  schools,  no  churches  and  no  government,  a  virgin 
wilderness,  with  everything  to  do  and  nothing  to  do  it  with  but  the  inherent  power 
God  has  given  to  man  and  that  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  which  pioneers 
are  made. 

"When  Indian  massacres  came,  instead  of  abandoning  their  settlements,  as 
others  did,  they  built  their  fort  and  stood  their  ground.  Not  only  this,  but  they 
sent  an  armed  company  to  the  frontier  outposts  to  drive  the  savage  from  the  land. 

"When  the  Civil  war  came,  it  found  a  band  of  patriots  ready  for  their  coun- 
try's call ;  they  gave  the  strongest  support  to  the  state,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, of  any  county,  and  yet  preserve  the  honored  flag,  the  emblem  presented 
for  that  self-sacrificing  contribution. 

"When  the  grasshoppers  came  and  destroyed  their  fields,  instead  of  giving 
up  the  contest,  they  went  back  to  the  diet  of  corn  bread  of  earlier  days,  and  in- 
vented means  of  exterminating  them. 

"In  this  spirit  they  met  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  that  came  to  test  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  the  early  settlers. 

"With  all  this  was  charity.  From  their  scant  stores  the  settlers  made  liberal 
donations  to  those  who  labored  under  still  greater  burdens,  and  no  call  for  charity 
from  any  part  of  the  world  has  ever  been  made  upon  the  people  of  Kossuth 
without  meeting  a  ready  and  warm-hearted  response. 

"What  better  tribute  can  we  pay  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  our  pioneers  than 
to  point  to  the  character  and  worth  of  the  people  who  inhabit  Kossuth  county 
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today,  for  like  begets  like,  and  the  old  adage,  'birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,' 
is  never  more  true  than  in  the  formation  of  a  new  community.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  first  settlement  determines  the  character  of  the  accretion,  for  only  con- 
genial spirits  find  lodgment  there.  The  drone  finds  no  peace  in  the  hive  of  work- 
ers; the  brawler,  no  comfort  in  a  band  of  determined,  law-abiding  people. 

"When  we  realize  what  the  people  of  Kossuth  have  accomplished,  we  find 
the  proof  of  the  worth  of  its  pioneers.  Remembering  the  beginnings,  a  glance 
around  us  will  show  what  they  have  done.  The  wilderness  of  fifty  years  a«o 
has,  as  if  by  fairy  wand,  been  changed  to  a  blooming  garden.  The  six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  broad  acres  of  fertile  land  within  the  boundaries  of  big  Kos- 
suth are  now  practically  one  farm,  every  acre  of  which  will,  within  another  fifty 
years,  be  worth  its  two  hundred  golden  dollars,  now  supporting  a  population  of 
twenty-six  thousand  wideawake,  educated,  progressive  people,  with  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  facilities  for  business  the  most  modern  civilization  calls 
to  the  use  of  men. 

"The  old  fort  on  the  hill  gave  way  to  the  town  hall,  where  dear  old  Father 
Taylor  held  religious  services,  taught  Sunday  school,  day  school,  singing  school, 
spelling  school,  and  led  the  debating  society,  planting  the  good  seed  of  refinement 
and  morality  from  which  your  high  standing  for  character  has  grown. 

"The  town  hall  gave  way  to  the  modern  business  blocks  of  today.  And  so, 
the  old  landmarks,  like  the  old  pioneers,  quietly  slip  away, — at  one  time  im- 
portant milestones  in  our  progress,  now  but  pleasant  recollections  of  the  days 
gone  by. 

"During  its  fifty  years  of  life  Kossuth  county  has  done  nothing  to  bring  to 
our  faces  the  blush  of  shame.  It  has  never  had  a  riot,  nor  a  train  robbery,  nor 
a  bank  robbery,  nor  many  serious  crimes.  It  has  never  had  a  defaulter  in  public 
office,  nor  a  public  debt,  except  of  a  temporary  character.  These  things  indicate 
the  character  of  our  people,  for  usually  the  officer  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  constituency  which  made  him.  He  approaches  the  ideal  of  those  who  vote 
for  him. 

"In  this  record  we  find  evidence  of  a  peace-loving,  law-abiding,  God-fearing 
people,  yet  of  the  stuff  of  which  patriots  and  warriors  are  made,  for  its  men  have 
never  hid  their  heads  when  duty  or  country  called. 

"Over  and  above  all  this.  Kossuth  county  has  brought  forth  men.  Man  is 
greater  than  all  his  works.  The  greatest  test  of  the  worth  and  value  of  a  com- 
munity is  in  the  character  of  the  men  it  has  produced,  for  the  greatest  thing  in 
all  the  world  is  a  great  and  progressive  man.  Of  these.  Kossuth  county  has  pro- 
duced a  notable  band.  We  have  furnished  many  men  to  other  states  and  cities, 
for  Algona  was  not  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  energies  of  all.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  they  have  been  useful,  honored  and  influential  citizens  in  their  new 
homes,  while  many  more  and  equally  able  men  have  remained  at  home  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  guide  the  progress  of  old  Kossuth,  making  themselves  felt 
in  the  field  of  industrial  progress  and  the  cause  of  good  government,  as  they 
always  have  done  whenever  the  county  or  state  had  need  of  their  brains,  courage 
and  brawn. 

"The  very  dissensions  which  for  so  many  years  prevented  the  men  of  Algona 
from  taking  their  true  place  in  the  state  and  nation,  were  evidence  of  superior 
ambition  and  ability.    Xo  inferior  minds  could  have  conducted  the  mighty  strug- 
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gles  for  supremacy  that  were  waged  in  fighting  Kossuth.  For  all  these  things 
we  gladly  render  honor  to  the  founders  of  this  county,  loving  the  living  and  kindly 
remembering  the  dead.   The  generations  yet  to  come  will  join  in  our  praise. 

"But  the  labors  our  pioneers  have  accomplished  arc  only  the  beginnings  com- 
pared with  what  is  yet  to  do.  From  a  scant  settlement  on  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion, this  community  has  grown  to  be  an  important  factor  in  state  and  national 
progress.  Its  added  importance  brings  with  it  duties  and  responsibilities,  which 
our  fathers,  with  all  their  foresight  and  wisdom,  never  expected  us  to  encounter. 
These  fifty  years  of  life  have  marked  an  epoch,  and  an  important  epoch,  in  the 
growth  of  the  people;  but  it  is  only  the  childhood  of  the  country.  The  work  of 
manhood  is  yet  to  be  done. 

"The  productions  of  this  county,  under  the  highest  cultivation  would  sup- 
port half  a  million  people.  Another  fifty  years  will,  probably,  give  this  county 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  At  least  one-fourth  of  these  will  live  in  your 
towns  which  will  then  be  prosperous  cities.  Interurban  lines  of  railway  will  then 
connect  Algona  with  all  parts  of  this  great  and  populous  county.  Factories  will 
spring  up  to  manufacture  the  products  of  the  soil  into  food  for  that  great  people. 
Algona  will  then  be  a  manufacturing  town,  with  all  the  animation  and  progress 
which  comes  to  those  who  strive  and  work.  Your  boys  will  take  part  in  this, — 
see  that  they  are  ready  for  the  task."    *    *  * 

The  character  of  Colonel  Ormsby's  address  throughout  was  as  lofty  in  senti- 
ment as  were  his  closing  words :  "I  saw  this  morning  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
of  my  life — 2,000  school  children  in  line,  bearing  flags  with  which  they  kept 
time  to  the  music  of  our  national  hymn,  America.  There  is  no  object  lesson 
which  so  forcibly  typifies  American  principles  and  achievements  as  the  flag 
which  blazens  forth  the  progress  and  dignity  of  the  United  States.  Then  let 
the  American  flag  float  over  every  schoolhouse;  let  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  taught  in  every  public  school;  let  loyalty  to  American  institutions  be 
the  test  of  American  citizenship;  set  the  star  of  the  Union  in  the  hearts  of  our 
children,  and  the  glory  of  the  republic  will  remain  forever." 

senator  CHur.n's  "recollections" 

Senator  Charles  C.  Chubb's  contribution  to  the  semi-centennial  program  was 
the  following  "Recollections"  of  his  experience  after  arriving  in  1865: 

"About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  lovely  day  in  July,  1865,  the  stage 
coach  on  the  route  from  Fort  Dodge  to  Algona,  driven  by  Frank  Rist.  stopped 
to  exchange  the  mail  at  the  postoffice  in  Irvington.  The  town  at  that  time,  con- 
sisted of  a  store,  in  which  the  postoffice  was  kept,  and  a  single  dwelling  house. 
At  one  time  it  had  aspired  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  county.  While  the  mail 
was  being  assorted,  the  three  passengers  who  came  on  the  stage  were  very 
agreeably  entertained  by  some  of  the  old  settlers,  who  were  evidently  waiting 
for  the  semi-weekly  event — the  coming  of  the  mail — which  at  that  time  was 
their  only  means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  nearest  rail- 
road being  Boonesboro  on  the  south,  and  Ackley  on  the  east.  They  seemed 
pleased  to  see  strangers  and  endeavored  to  convince  us  that  this  was  a  very 
desirable  country  in  which  to  locate.  As  a  final  and  conclusive  argument,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  great  hand- 
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ful  of  greenbacks  which  he  displayed,  at  the  same  time  saying,  'Say.  God! 
boys,  that's  what  we  grow  in  this  country.' 

"This  was  my  introduction  to  Kossuth  county.  Up  to  this  time  I  did  not 
have  the  most  remote  idea  of  settling  in  Iowa,  but  was  on  my  way  to  Minne- 
sota or  Northern  W  isconsin.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once,  that  possibly  this  was 
the  very  country  I  was  looking  for.  Here  was  a  man,  ostensibly  a  farmer — the 
vocation  I  expected  to  follow — who  had  certainly  been  accumulating  what  we 
were  all  looking  for;  and  if  he  could  do  it  why  not  others?  1  concluded  from 
that  time,  that  I  would  go  no  further  until  I  had  looked  this  country  over. 

"Of  course  I  did  not  know  at  that  lime,  that  Kinsey  Carlon  was  the  bonanza 
farmer  of  the  county  and  absolutely  controlled  the  market,  having  the  whole 
surplus  grain  of  the  county  in  his  cribs.  But  let  it  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he 
never  oppressed  the  people  like  our  later  day  trusts.  I  remember  going  to  him 
for  corn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  He  said,  "you  can  have  all  you  want 
this  week  at  seventy-five  cents,  but  next  week  it  will  be  a  dollar  a  bushel."  And 
next  week  it  was  a  dollar  and  could  not  be  bought  for  less. 

"The  stage  arrived  at  Algona  on  time,  and  while  there  were  a  few  more 
houses  than  at  Irvington,  they  were  by  no  means  crowded.  Where  the  main 
part  of  town  now  is  would  have  made  a  fine  field  with  no  obstructions  to  pre- 
vent its  cultivation.  And  if  you  did  not  like  the  Harrison  Hotel,  you  could  go 
to  the  next  one,  forty  miles  away,  as  he  told  a  man  who  had  asked  him  how 
far  it  was  to  the  next  hotel. 

"Immediately  upon  arrival,  I  hunted  up  my  friend  Henry  Durant,  who,  with 
his  father  and  sister,  had  come  out  in  the  spring,  and  were  domiciled  in  the 
house  of  Asa  C.  Call,  with  whom  Henry  had  formed  a  sort  of  partnership  in 
the  land  business.  And  under  the  influence  of  Call  and  Durant,  there  was  little 
probability  of  my  being  discouraged  from  locating  in  Kossuth.  It  is  true,  that 
among  the  old  settlers  there  were  few  who  seemed  to  take  delight  in  telling  of 
the  terrible  experiences  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  winter  of  56-57,  when  the 
snow  was  up  to  the  limbs  of  the  trees  and  the  deer  and  elk  froze  to  death  in 
the  timber.  The  roads  were  impassable  for  months,  and  there  was  no  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world. 

"After  a  time  these  stories  failed  to  terrorize  us  tenderfeet.  My  first  week 
in  Kossuth  was  spent  largely  in  the  company  of  Asa  C.  Call,  than  whom  a  more 
entertaining  and  agreeable  gentlemen  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet;  and  the  friendship  was  then  formed  that  lasted  until  his  death.  But  I 
have  often  thought  he  must  have  enjoyed  considerable  fun  at  my  expense. 
Everybody  was  taking  a  homestead  and  I  ought  to  take  one.  He  knew  where 
there  was  an  eighty  on  section  4,  94-28.  He  went  down  to  look  it  over;  on 
the  east  side  was  a  patch  of  land  containing  several  acres,  on  which  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  vegetation  and  the  soil  seemed  to  be  the  richest  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  suggested  to  the  Judge,  that  it  would  make  a  good  garden;  he  agreed  with 
me,  that  anything  ought  to  grow  in  such  soil.  I  took  the  homestead  and  the 
next  spring  when  I  went  down  to  do  some  breaking  I  found  my  garden  under 
water,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since  when  it  was  dry.  It  had  been  a  very  dry 
season  the  year  before,  and  the  prairie  fires  had  done  the  business.  There  were 
no  sloughs  in  the  fall  of  1865.   It  is  possible  the  Judge  thought  the  dry  seasons 
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had  come  to  stay  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  what  had  been. 
It  is  needless  to  say  I  never  lived  on  that  homestead. 

"The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  at  that  time  was  quite  small,  but  what 
crops  there  were  looked  very  much  better  than  they  did  in  Wisconsin  where  I 
came  from.  The  gardens  were  very  much  like  they  were  this  year.  The  grass 
on  the  prairies  was  abundant ;  and  so  far  everything  looked  favorable,  but  the 
numerous  abandoned  shanties  on  the  prairies  looked  suspicious.  The  city  of 
Cresco  that  had  been  extensively  advertised  as  a  prosperous  town  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  had  totally  disappeared  except  one  cotton - 
wood  tree  which  remains  there  to  this  day,  to  mark  the  place  where  the  town 
was.  Ashuelot,  up  on  the  Buffalo,  had  also  gone,  though  it  is  but  few  years 
since  some  of  the  deluded  buyers  of  lots  ceased  to  pay  taxes  on  them.  Both 
of  these  towns  are  fine  farms,  and  the  cussedness  of  their  promoters  is  un- 
doubtedly forgotten.  The  Judge  insisted  that  the  Indian  massacre  had  scared 
them  out,  but  my  opinion  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  settlement  was  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  facilities  for  transportation,  and  after  the  settlers  ceased 
coming  there  was  no  market  for  what  the  people  produced,  and  except  the  few 
settlers  who  raised  stock,  there  was  nothing  to  bring  in  much  money. 

"The  more  I  saw  of  the  county,  the  better  I  became  satisfied  with  it,  and 
the  more  I  became  convinced  that  any  man  of  industrious  'and  economical  habits 
could  make  for  himself  a  competence.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week,  I  had 
bargained  for  the  land  south  of  town,  on  which  we  lived  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  After  buying  the  farm,  it  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
me  to  have  gotten  away.  But  I  am  pleased  to  say,  from  the  first  day  I  landed 
in  Kossuth  county  until  today,  I  have  never  felt  the  least  inclination  to  make 
a  change. 

"The  years  from  '65  to  '70  saw  a  number  of  settlements  established  in  the 
county  and  the  population  doubled.  In  the  winter  of  1864,  the  Paines  and 
Coffins  wintered  in  a  dugout  in  the  Paine  grove  on  the  river.  The  fall  of  1865, 
Jay  Grover,  the  Manns,  Fairbanks  and  Smiths,  settled  in  Sod  town  in  Port- 
land, and  there  was  another  Sod  town  started  in  Lotts  Creek  township.  The 
Dorweilers  came  in  1866  and  settled  in  Garfield  township.  Haggard,  Starks, 
Johnson  and  Parsons  in  Irvington  township,  and  many  others  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  While  some  few  of  these  people  became  discouraged  and  left 
the  county,  most  of  the  settlers  of  the  sixties,  or  their  descendants,  are  with 
us  today  and  are  among  our  most  respected  citizens,  and  have  never  disgraced 
the  old  settlers." 

MRS.  FLORENCE  CALL  COWLES'  ADDRESS 

No  address  at  the  evening  session  at  the  opera  house  was  better  received  or 
more  charmingly  delivered,  than  the  one  by  Mrs.  Florence  Call  Cowles,  telling 
of  the  recollections  of  her  girlhood  days.    In  part  it  was  as  follows: 

"My  birth  place  and  the  first  home  I  remember  was  a  frame  house,  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds,  just  a  few  yards  from  where  my  father's  present  home 
stands.  This  house  was  burned  when  I  was  six  years  old,  and  the  conflagration 
naturally  stands  out  prominently  in  my  memory  as  an  important  and  exciting 
event.    It  was  early  one  raw  March  morning,  while  the  family  were  at  break- 
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fast,  that  the  tire  was  discovered  in  the  garret  and  roof.  The  celerity  with  which 
my  father  climbed  the  porch  pillar  and  swung  himself  upon  the  roof  convinces 
me  that  we  might  have  had  an  athlete  in  the  family  had  it  been  desirable.  How- 
ever, the  tire  was  too  well  started  to  be  quenched  by  a  few  buckets  full  of  water. 
I  remember  my  delight  in  joining  in  the  cry  of  'Fire!  Fire!'  for  our  lungs 
were  our  best  fire  alarms  in  those  days. 

"My  next  recollection  is  of  seeing  our  entire  population  running  towards 
our  home  and  ahead  of  the  rest,  swinging  down  the  little  hill  which  was  between 
us  and  town,  came  Henry  Durant,  who  rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  sew- 
ing machine  which  was  then  rather  a  rare  article  of  furniture,  and  bore  it  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Afterwards  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  who  had  the 
honor  of  rescuing  the  sewing  machine,  but  I  myself  saw  how  it  was  done  and 
knew  who  performed  the  deed,  althought  my  testimony  was  thrown  out  on 
account  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  witness. 

"I  also  remember  my  mother  taking  our  bouncing  baby  girl,  now  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  up  from  the  family  cradle,  where  she  was  sleeping,  and  a  moment 
later,  seeing  a  portion  of  the  ceiling  fall  into  the  cradle,  burning  a  part  of  the 
bedding  before  it  could  be  removed.  About  this  time  one  of  our  legal  lights, 
Mr.  Marcus  Robbins,  seized  me  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  my  conven- 
tional wraps,  rolled  me  in  a  bed  quilt  and  carried  me  through  the  snow  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Smith,  the  identical  house  now  occupied  by  the  Howard 
Robinson  family,  a  house  where  I  spent  many  happy  hours  during  my  child- 
hood. Here  Mr.  John  G.  Smith  soon  came  bearing  another  queer  looking  bundle, 
which,  when  it  was  unwrapped  and  stood  upright,  turned  out  to  be  she  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Archie  Hutchison. 

"The  seriousness  of  this  conflagration,  in  which  our  house  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  failed  to  make  a  proper  impression  upon  me.  partly  because  I  was 
excused  from  attending  school  until  my  wardrobe  could  be  replenished.  Then, 
too,  I  was  invited  to  stay  with  my  aunt,  Mary  Blackford,  during  the  building 
of  the  new  home,  and  her  stewed  chicken  and  ginger  bread  always  appealed  to 
my  appetite  with  a  force  which  was  irresistible.  During  the  same  winter  of  1868, 
there  were  two  other  conflagrations  which  were  much  more  serious  than  ours, 
one  in  which  Mr.  Henderson's  home  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  other 
in  which  Mr.  Schenck  lost  his  home  and  two  children. 

"Most  of  our  first  furniture  was  turned  out  by  our  own  cabinet  maker.  Mr. 
John  Heckart.  I  well  remember  our  first  family  high  chair  of  black  walnut, 
and  the  family  cradle  which  has  rocked  two  generations  but  tho'  like,  it  is  still 
unlike  the  "one  hoss  shay"  in  that  it  is  still  extant.  Being  the  first  infant  to 
arrive  and  that  during  straightened  "war  times,"  I  managed  to  struggle  along 
without  the  luxuries  of  high  chair  and  crib,  but  as  the  family  grew  they  be- 
came imperative  necessities.  The  baby  cab  in  which  I  took  my  little  sisters, 
or  deposited  them  unexpectedly  upon  the  sod,  as  the  case  might  be,  would  amuse 
our  children  today.  It  was  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  with  a  tongue  in  front,  by 
which  to  pull  it,  and  a  top  much  like  a  buggy  top,  made  of  black  oil  cloth. 

"One  of  my  favorite  excursions  while  caring  for  the  babies,  and  one  in 
which  T  was  usually  accompanied  by  some  of  the  little  Smiths,  Inghams  or 
Stacys,  was  to  the  river  at  'Call's  Ford,'  for  this  was  before  the  day  of  bridges. 
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There  we  older  children  removed  our  shoes  and  stockings,  if  we  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  wearing  any,  put  the  smaller  ones  in  the  baby  cabs  and  forded 
the  river,  babies  and  all.  Our  mothers  never  knew  this,  and  it  was  only  a  kind 
Providence  which  has  preserved  some  of  our  prominent  citizens  to  help  cele- 
brate our  golden  anniversary. 

"The  little  world  in  which  I  found  myself  seemed  to  revolve  about  our  lib- 
erty pole,  as  we  then  called  the  flag  staff  which  stood  high  in  the  center  of  our 
public  square.  Those  were  intensely  patriotic  days  just  after  the  war,  and  I  yet 
recall  the  thrill  that  went  through  me,  an  imaginative  child  of  only  a  few  years, 
when  on  special  days  I  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  the  stars  an  stripes  float- 
ing proudly  from  our  liberty  pole.  The  patriotism  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  air 
we  breathed,  and  no  one  was  too  young  or  too  old  to  ignore  it  or  to  withstand 
its  force. 

"Another  liberty  pole  which  excited  my  childish  imagination  and  which 
seemed  almost  a  living  thing,  stood  in  Cresco  township,  'near  the  lone  tree.' 
Here,  my  father  told  me,  Cresco  people  held  a  celebration,  in  1856,  when  the 
flag  staff  was  erected.  For  over  thirty  years  it  stood  alone  on  the  prairie,  at 
first  proudly  erect,  a  solemn  monument  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  of  our  people 
in  the  North,  which  in  1856  was  crystalizing  and  concentrating  for  the  impend- 
ing struggle.  With  the  weight  of  years  the  old  liberty  pole  bent  lower  and 
lower,  and  when  in  the  '90s  it  fell  crumbling  on  the  prairie,  with  no  eye  to  wit- 
ness its  dissolution,  it  seemed  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  passing  of  that  sectional 
bitterness  which  it  seemed  so  difficult  for  us  to  give  up,  but  which  we  realize 
must  go,  if  we  are  to  exist  as  one  great  family  with  common  interests  and  a 
common  future. 

"The  choice  spot  for  our  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  was  in  Rice's  grove, 
'at  Uncle  Daniel's.'  as  we  children  familiarly  put  it.  for  the  expressions  'Uncle 
Thomas,'  'Uncle  Frank,'  "Uncle  John,'  'Uncle  Daniel'  or  'Uncle  Sylvester' 
came  as  readily  to  one  child's  lips  as  to  another  and  were  as  readily  understood. 

"As  a  child,  however,  from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  the  celebrations  seemed 
to  have  made  but  a  feeble  impression  upon  me.  I  have  a  confused  impression 
of  a  hot  dusty  crowd  in  the  grove,  hard  seats  of  plank,  a  platform  upon  which 
men  and  women  sat  by  a  table  with  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass,  from  which 
my  thirsty  young  self  saw  them  take  frequent  drinks;  some  shrill  voice  repeat- 
ing, 'When  in  the  course  of  human  events' — and  the  rest  drowned  in  a  con- 
fused hubbub  of  horses  neighing,  fire  crackers  popping  and  babies  crying,  and 
then  a  long,  dusty  ride  home,  seated  in  a  high,  hard  seat  of  a  wagon,  with  tired 
little  legs  dangling  disconsolately  in  the  hot  air.  Yes,  there  were  other  occa- 
sions which  I  preferred  to  Fourth  of  July  celebrations. 

"In  winter  time,  instead  of  dreading  the  cold,  we  loved  the  fierce  storms  that 
built  drifts  so  one  could  walk  for  weeks  over  gates  and  fences  on  the  hard 
crust,  and  nothing  was  so  musical  to  our  ears  as  the  sharp  crunch  of  the  snow 
under  our  feet  when  the  thermometer  was  ten  or  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 
On  the  long  winter  evening*  we  cracked  nuts  around  the  fire  and  listened  to  the 
stories  our  fathers  and  mothers  told  of  earlier  days  of  danger  and  hardships, 
making  them  seem  as  heroes  in  our  eyes. 

"Perhaps  the  child  of  the  real  pioneer  inherits  more  of  the  love  of  nature 
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and  appreciates  the  grandeur  of  God's  great  prairies  and  forests  in  a  different 
degree  from  those  who  are  born  nearer  the  haunts  of  men.  For  myself,  I  would 
not  exchange  my  childhood  memories  if  I  could,  nor  have  them  different  in  the 
slightest  particular. 

"My  first  study  of  the  great  economic  question  of  supply  and  demand  was 
commenced  at  the  tender  age  of  three.  As  a  prelude  to  my  study,  a  somewhat 
spirited  discussion  was  participated  in  by  my  father  and  mother  as  to  whether 
I  had  reached  sufficient  years  of  discretion  to  permit  of  my  going  to  Mr.  Paine'i 
store  alone  to  buy  some  tea.  This  was  finally  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  I 
followed  the  cow  path  to  the  public  square  and  across  to  the  store,  meeting  with 
no  mishap,  although  I  imagine  my  pink  shaker  was  watched  all  the  way  by  my 
mother's  anxious  eye. 

"Mr.  Paine  was  out  of  tea  and,  although  I  repeated  my  request  for  that  com- 
modity in  a  loud  and  louder  voice,  thinking  his  failure  to  give  me  the  tea  was 
due  perhaps  to  deafness  on  his  part,  I  at  length  understood  that  he  would  have 
no  tea  until  the  next  load  of  goods  from  Fort  Dodge  would  arrive,  and  1  de- 
parted, weeping  loudly  inside  my  pink  shaker. 

"Mr.  Watson  also  kept  a  store  at  that  time  but  all  the  recollection  I  have  of 
it,  except  in  a  general  way,  is  that  when  he  closed  out  his  mercantile  business 
he  found  he  had  invested  too  heavily  in  lemon  drops,  which  fact  suddenly  de- 
veloped in  young  Algona  a  remarkable  friendship  for  Uncle  and  Auntie  Watson 
and  their  three  children.  Gunther  gets  up  some  very  delicious  concoctions,  but 
to  my  mind  none  of  them  ever  approached  in  delectability  those  memorable  lemon 
drops. 

"And  still  speaking  of  stores,  when  I  was  extremely  youthful  I  remember 
being  taken  with  my  parents  to  Irvington  to  do  some  trading  at  the  store  owned 
by  Dr.  Armstrong.  If  my  memory  fails  me  not,  we  bought  a  bolt  of  deep  pink 
calico,  with  which  the  entire  family  was  fitted  out  in  new  growns.  This  fashion 
was  a  prevalent  one  at  that  time,  and  made  family  ties  more  marked  and  the 
members  more  harmonious. 

"But  I  am  drifting  away  from  our  public  square.  At  the  west  side  was  our 
courthouse,  which  was  a  two-story  frame  building,  painted  white.  My  only 
experience  here  was  at  our  annual  fair  time,  for  there  we  held  our  county  fairs 
Upstairs  on  long  tables  were  exhibited  the  immense  pumpkins  and  squashes  which 
our  virgin  soil  produced,  and  on  other  tables  were  the  bed  quilts  of  myriads  of 
pieces,  the  stockings  and  tatting  that  our  mothers  made  with  such  infinite  pains. 

"The  county  fair,  I  remember  hearing  my  father  say,  was  instituted  in  1858 
and  either  he  or  Mr.  L.  H.  Smith  was  usually  secretary,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Stacy,  whose  part  it  was  to  read  the  awards  aloud  at  the  close  of  the  fair. 
In  those  days  premiums  were  offered  for  the  best  farms,  best  field  of  corn,  best 
gardens,  houses,  etc..  and  the  committee  would  travel  around  the  county  making 
careful  examination  of  each  entry  of  this  character.  My  father  said  the  prem- 
ium for  the  best  dooryard  was  invariably  received  by  Mrs.  Watson.  The  mod- 
ern methods  of  the  various  village  improvement  societies  and  women's  clubs  are 
not  so  original  after  all.  They  might  find  some  new  ideas  by  looking  up  our 
local  history  of  forty  years  ago. 

"And  on  the  public  square,  on  the  long  summer  afternoons  when  business 
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was  not  rushing,  lest  their  blood  should  become  too  lethargic,  our  pioneer  fathers 
and  brothers  indulged  in  spirited  contests  in  the  national  game. 

"Many  an  evening  when  supper  time  drew  near  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  the 
return  of  the  head  of  the  household,  have  I  taken  down  the  family  'spy-glass/ 
as  it  was  called,  and  focusing  it  upon  the  public  square,  reported  the  progress  of 
the  game  from  my  stand  upon  the  front  gate-post.  The  Smith  brothers  and 
my  father  were  always  prominent  figures,  also  Mr.  A.  D.  Clarke.  Henry  Dur- 
ant  was  catcher  for  one  side,  and  being  endowed  by  nature  with  special  gifts, 
none  could  make  more  home-runs  than  he.  Marc  Robbins,  the  lawyer,  Rufus 
Walston  and  Sam  Plumley  seemed  to  be  always  present.  Elder  Snyder,  who 
died  recently  at  Spirit  Lake,  played  first  base  and  was  as  forcible  on  the  dia- 
mond as  in  the  pulpit.  He  who  could  throw  a  ball  over  the  Elder's  head  was 
considered  an  exceptional  player,  but  C.  B.  Hutchins  could  do  it.  He  was  young 
and  athletic  and  was  a  desirable  addition  to  either  side,  as  was  also  D.  T.  Smith. 

"Among  the  many  brave  men  who  were  with  Grant  at  Vicksburg  was  one 
by  the  name  of  Miles,  who,  with  his  wife,  came  to  Algona  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  A  little  later  Mr.  Miles  opened  a  school  in  the  town  hall,  where  he 
received  pupils  of  every  age  except  the  very  youngest.  These  Mrs.  Miles 
taught  at  her  home,  which  was  a  little  frame  building  located  where  the*  Kain 
residence  now  stands,  and  it  was  there  that  1,  with  my  youthful  contemporaries, 
laid  the  foundation  of  my  education.  Here  occurred  many  incidents  in  the  way 
of  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  these  had  best  be  mostly  buried  in  oblivion. 
One  day  was  especially  memorable.  On  the  last  day  of  the  first  term,  after 
eating  our  noon  lunch,  which  we  always  carried  with  us,  Mrs.  Miles  removed 
the  debris  from  our  sticky  little  faces  with  unusual  care,  brushed  out  our  hair, 
which  had  been  tightly  braided  over  night  in  order  to  produce  the  proper  fluffi- 
ness,  smoothly  plastered  down  each  little  man's  locks  and  marched  us  in  proud 
procession  to  Mr.  Miles'  schools  in  the  town  hall.  Here  we  were  expected  to 
listen  respectfully  to  the  brave  eloquence  of  our  seniors,  and  also  to  exhibit  our 
own  little  budding  talents.  Two  of  tomorrow  afternoon  s  orators  appeared  on 
the  platform  that  afternoon  and  their  eloquence  that  day  was  a  faint  prophecy 
of  what  the  next  generation  might  expect  to  enjoy  and  has  enjoyed  from  the 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  of  Mr.  Miles'  school. 

"The  next  step  in  our  education  was  at  Miss  Leonard's  school,  also  in  the 
town  hall.  Miss  Leonard  was  a  highly  educated,  cultured  lady  from  the  East, 
and  her  western  visit  was  fortunate  for  the  youth  of  Algona. 

"One  little  incident  in  my  own  moral  training  during  her  regime  is  still  a 
painful  landmark  in  my  memory.  Miss  Leonard  had  adopted  in  her  school  the 
perhaps  questionable  method  of  putting  us  all  upon  our  honor,  and  at  night  call- 
ing the  roll  and  allowing  us  to  answer  'perfect,'  or  'whispered,'  as  the  case  might 
be.  For  weeks  I  listened,  at  first  with  surprise  and  pained  sorrow,  and  then  with 
the  slowly  growing  admiration  at  the  audacity  of  some  of  the  responses  at  roll- 
call.  My  own  veracity  so  far  had  permitted  of  nothing  but  black  marks,  but  I 
resolved  my  records  should  improve.  As  it  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  whis- 
pering, there  was  only  one  alternative.  After  my  decision  had  been  reached  it 
took  me  several  days  to  screw  my  courage  up  to  the  sticking  place,  but  I  was  a 
child  of  resolution.  One  night  after  an  unusually  reckless  day,  when  my  name 
was  called  I  sat  erect  in  my  seat  as  I  had  seen  the  others  do,  gazed  unblinkingly 
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at  Miss  Leonard  and  plainly  answered  'perfect.'  Immediately  every  child  in 
school,  large  and  small,  turned  and  looked  at  me,  while  a  low,  deeply  aspirated 
chorus  of  protests  caused  my  face  to  crimson.  Burned  in  my  memory  to  this 
day  are  the  grieved  expressions  which  I  saw  upon  the  faces  of  the  little  Stacys, 
Inghams,  Smiths,  Rists,  Mackays,  Calls,  Hutchins,  Black  fords  and  Hendersons 
who  surrounded  me.  My  punishment  was  complete  and  merited  but  just  why 
my  only  offense  should  have  been  singled  out,  and  their  many  acts  of  audacity  go 
unpunished,  has  been  one  of  the  mysteries  of  my  life. 

''Just  at  this  time  the  fashionable  method  among  the  big  girls  of  expressing 
an  undying  friendship  for  each  other  was  an  exchange  of  buttons  for  a  memory- 
string.  Any  style  would  do,  from  the  smallest  shirt  button  to  the  brass  one 
from  a  soldier  brother's  uniform,  the  only  requisite,  being  that  it  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  button  on  the  string.  None  of  the  girls  in  my  class  had 
memory  strings  to  be  proud  of— our  buttons  always  got  lost,  or  borrowed  or 
swallowed,  but  Emma  Paine's  and  Ellen  Durant's  and  Lizzie  Reed's  and  Stella 
Hudson's  and  Ella  Blackford's  and  Hattie  Wilson's  were  memory  strings  worth 
possessing. 

"Speaking  of  our  schools  seriously  I  have  often  wondered  if  the  little  crowd 
of  young  people  who  were  growing  up  together  at  that  particular  epoch  were 
not  more  especially  favored  in  the  way  of  gifted  teachers  than  is  usual  in  so 
small  a  town  in  a  new  country.  Miss  Leonard  and  her  successor,  Miss  Wooster, 
who  were  our  ideals  and  teachers  for  a  number  of  years,  were  ladies  of  the 
highest  type  of  eastern  culture  and  education,  and  this  together  with  their  person- 
ality and  strength  of  character  made  our  contact  with  them  in  our  early  years 
beneficial  to  a  high  degree.  Before  Miss  Wooster  closed  her  private  school  the 
Algona  Seminary,  afterwards  known  as  the  Algona  College,  was  opened  and 
Miss  Wooster  soon  became  a  member  of  the  faculty,  her  old  pupils  going  with 
her  to  the  seminary. 

"Among  the  many  strong  men  at  the  head  of  the  college  at  different  periods 
was  Prof.  O.  H.  Baker,  now  American  Consul  in  New  Zealand,  I  believe.  Pro- 
fessor Baker  was  a  man  of  striking  individuality  and  strong  will  and  determina- 
tion, a  splendid  man  for  the  position.  Latin  and  Greek  were  his  particular 
hobbies,  and  no  child's  age  was  considered  too  tender  during  his  dynasty  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  commencing  these  studies. 

"During  Professor  Baker's  presidency  of  the  college  there  were  over  125 
students  who  came  from  all  over  northwest  Iowa,  and  Algona  gave  promise  of 
soon  becoming  one  of  the  first  educational  centers  of  the  state,  but  the  grass- 
hopper days  were  disastrous  to  other  things  besides  vegetation  and  the  school 
which  had  been  the  hope  and  pride  and  sacrifice  of  so  many  gradually  suc- 
cumbed. Woodard,  Barclay,  Bushnell,  Day,  Miss  Ray,  Professors  Ford  and 
Neff,  a  second  Ford,  and  other  names  I  do  not  recall  were  connected  with  the 
institution  during  its  decline.  These  were  all  excellent  men,  but  even  a  college 
professor  cannot  live  on  absolutely  nothing,  and  the  struggle  to  keep  the  school 
alive  was  finally  abandoned.  However,  a  small  portion  of  Algona's  many  young 
people  were  fortunate  enough  to  grow  up  during  the  college  days,  and  will 
always  feel  that  the  college  life,  although  brief,  gave  an  educational  atmosphere  to 
Algona  and  an  impetus  along  educational  lines  to  her  youth  which  has  been  to 
them  of  inestimable  value. 
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"And  were  our  Sunday  schools  better  then  than  today,  or  is  it  the  enchant- 
ment that  seems  to  veil  our  youth  which  makes  me  imagine  it?  How  many 
verses  and  chapters  we  'learned  by  heart'  in  those  days  when  we 
studied  the  bible  at  first  hand,  and  when  there  were  no  International  lesson 
leaves  to  make  it  too  easy.  And  with  what  vigor  we  used  to  sing  those  good 
old  songs:  'Shall  we  gather  at  the  River?'  'I  Want  to  be  an  Angel'  and  'Water, 
pure  Water!  yes,  water  is  free,  is  free.' 

"My  first  recollections  of  Sunday  school  and  church  date  over  into  the  sixties. 
Both  services  were  held  in  the  old  town  hall,  that  cradle  of  both  protection  and 
culture  which  meant  as  much  to  our  village  as  did  the  old  Faneuil  Hall  to  the 
Bostooians.  Sabbath  school  was  held  first,  and  I  still  picture  the  little  girls  with 
their  white  dresses,  stiffly  starched  pantalettes,  white  stockings  and  substantial 
shoes,  little  flat  hats  and  flowing  hair,  while  the  little  boys  were  equally  pictur- 
esque in  their  long  trousers  and  coats,  which  their  thrifty  mothers  had  made 
with  much  forethought  as  to  future  growth.  Were  we  in  doubt  at  our  house 
as  to  the  time  to  start  to  Sunday  school,  we  had  one  infallible  rule.  If  at  the 
hitching  post  behind  the  town  hall  we  could  see  a  light  spring  wagon  with  two 
horses,  one  we  children  called  'cream-colored'  and  one  dark,  we  knew  Deacon 
Zahlten  was  there  with  his  family  and  that  the  hour  had  come  for  the  rest  of 
us  to  gather.  And  for  years,  until  the  growth  of  the  town  obstructed  our  view, 
never  once  in  summer  or  winter,  did  the  cream  and  the  dark  horse  fail  us. 

"This  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Ingham  spoke  of  the  Zahlten  and  Hackman  cabin, 
when  he  first  heard  the  two  men  singing  their  songs  of  the  Fatherland  together, 
I  imagined  Deacon  Zahlten  as  I  first  saw  him  in  church  so  many  years  ago. 
His  hymn  book  was  held  high  in  one  hand,  his  elbow  supported  by  the  other,  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  his  voice  running  like  a  distinct  thread  through  it  all,  re- 
minding one  of  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  musical  instrument^musical,  yet  different 
from  anything  else.  And  Father  Taylor  in  the  pulpit!  that  earnest,  zealous, 
silvery  haired  man  whom  all  the  children  loved  and  revered.  It  is  now  over 
thirty  years  since  he  retired  from  active  service,  but  some  here  today  will  for- 
ever associate  religion  and  the  church  and  even  Heaven  itself  with  that  plain  but 
beautiful  wrinkled  face  with  its  halo  of  silvery  white." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  addresses  delivered  by  Governor  Cummins, 
Colonel  Comstock,  Alice  Seeley  and  Harvey  Ingham  on  this  great  jubilee  occasion 
are  not  available  for  use  in  this  chapter. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  first  schools  in  the  county  were  taught  in  1857,  at  a  time  when  the  school 
laws  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Three  men — 
a  president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer — constituted  the  board  of  directors  of 
every  district  and  they  had  full  control  of  the  schools.  That  was  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  such  officer  as  the  county  superintendent.  The  board  examined, 
or  caused  to  be  examined,  any  applicant  desiring  to  teach,  but  no  formal  certi- 
ficates were  generally  issued.  The  branches  in  which  the  teachers  had  to  be 
examined  were  much  less  in  number  than  at  present.  These  were  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
schools  were  to  be  visited  monthly  by  some  member  of  the  board,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  paid  from  the  teachers'  fund,  but  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  amount  to 
make  such  payment  in  full,  the  parents  had  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  such 
manner  as  could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  teachers  and  the  board.  In  those  days  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  collect  the  school  tax  which  had  been  voted  by 
the  district.  When  any  one  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  the  amount  set  opposite  his 
name,  the  law  authorized  the  secretary  to  collect  the  same  "by  distress  and  sale 
of  goods  and  chattels  found  within  the  district."  If  this  could  not  be  done  the 
real  estate  could  be  sold  for  the  taxes.  The  state  superintendent  was  required 
to  visit  every  county  at  least  once  during  his  term  of  office  and  consult  with  the 
school  officers  about  matters  relative  to  the  schools.  One  such  officer,  VVm. 
Reynolds,  was  appointed  while  Iowa  Territory  was  in  existence.  Then  under  the 
state  government,  James  Harlan  and  Thos.  H.  Benton,  Jr..  served  before  there 
were  any  settlers  in  this  county.  In  1854  when  the  first  cabins  were  built  here, 
J.  D.  Eads  was  serving,  and  while  the  first  schools  were  being  taught  in  1857, 
M.  L.  Fisher  was  filling  that  position. 

The  School  Fund  Commissioner  was  the  name  of  another  officer  in  each 
county  in  the  early  days  whose  line  of  work  pertained  also  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  He  had  some  of  the  powers  of  the  present  county  superintendent,  board 
of  supervisors  and  board  of  directors.  It  was  his  business  to  loan  out  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  permanent  school  fund  at  ten  per  cent  interest,  and  to  apportion  among 
the  school  districts  the  county  school  tax  and  the  interest  of  the  permanent  school 
fund  to  which  the  county  was  entitled.  This  official  also  had  the  legal  power 
to  divide  the  school  districts  and  number  them.  Those  in  this  county  who  filled 
that  old-time  office  were  Geo.  W.  Hand,  elected  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  W. 
B.  Moore,  who  was  chosen  in  August  of  the  following  year.  The  former  resided 
in  the  Humboldt  portion  of  the  county  and  the  latter  on  the  Black  Cat.  A  change 
occurring  in  the  school  laws  the  office  passed  out  of  existence. 
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The  first  county  superintendents  were  elected  in  Iowa  in  the  spring  of  1858. 
Prior  to  that  time  five  or  six  schools  had  been  taught  in  the  county.  During  the 
summer  of  1857,  one  was  taught  in  Algona  by  Flavia  Flemming,  one  at  Irvington 
by  Andalusia  Cogley  and  one  in  the  Jones  log  cabin  in  Cresco  (Riverdale)  by 
Mary  Steele.  That  winter  one  Dunlap  taught  in  Algona  and  about  that  time 
L.  S.  Martin  taught  in  Cresco  and  Jonathan  Callender  was  president  of  "Gopher 
College,"  that  dug-out  on  the  hill-side  by  the  Black  Cat,  near  the  old  Robt. 
Moore  cabin.  These  five  taught  without  any  form  of  certificates  and  were 
examined,  if  at  all,  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor,  better  known  in  later  years  as  Father  Taylor,  was 
the  first  county  superintendent.  He  was  elected  in  April,  1858,  and  his  first 
bill  was  presented  to  the  board  in  October  for  his  six  months'  services.  All  he 
asked  was  $25.00.  That  office  was  held  by  him  until  the  close  of  1859.  During 
that  period  he  issued  ten  certificates,  the  first  one  to  W.  P.  Davidson.  The  others 
in  order  were  to  Jennie  Brown,  Mary  Cornish,  J.  E.  Stacy,  Corydon  Craw,  Har- 
riette  E.  Taylor,  Martha  Mathews,  J.  R.  Armstrong,  Mary  Mathews  and  Dr.  M. 

C.  Lathrop.  Of  this  number  Miss  Brown  (Mrs.  Altwegg)  and  Miss  Taylor 
(Mrs.  Stacy)  are  the  only  ones  now  living  in  the  county,  and  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Mary  Mathews,  are  known  to  be  dead.  Mr.  Stacy  and  Miss 
Taylor  taught  at  Algona,  Davidson,  Armstrong  and  Lathrop  at  or  near  Irving- 
ton,  Miss  Brown,  Craw  and  Miss  Mathews  in  Cresco,  and  Mary  Cornish  in  what 
is  now  Riverdale.  Rev.  Taylor  gave  oral  examinations  of  a  general  nature  and 
was  mild  and  considerate.  He  frequently  helped  to  qualify  those  who  showed 
themselves  deficient  in  learning. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Armstrong  filled  the  office  during  the  year  1860-61  and  in  the 
meantime  issued  certificates  to  fifteen  teachers,  the  new  ones  being  Mrs.  Garfelia 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lathrop,  Helen  Rice,  O.  W.  Robinson,  M.  D.  Blanchard, 

D.  W.  Sample,  Wm.  Moore,  Jane  Minkler,  Chauncey  Taylor,  James  Taylor,  A. 
B.  Mason  and  J.  VV.  Moore.  All  these  teachers,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
A.  B.  Mason,  have  passed  away.  These  names  call  to  memory  the  scenes  of  long 
ago,  among  them  being  stirring  events  of  the  war  period 

Superintendent  Armstrong,  who  was  always  noted  for  doing  the  unexpected, 
proceeded  one  evening  to  give  a  young  lady,  Eleanor  Mason,  an  oral  examination. 
The  first  question  was  "In  what  direction  does  the  earth  revolve?"  She  answered, 
"From  east  to  west."  "That  will  do,"  said  he,  "that's  all  that  is  necessary."  After 
a  few  moments  of  silence  she  asked,  "Do  you  mean  that  you  intend  to  give  me 
a  certificate  just  on  that  answer?"  "I  mean  that  you  will  never  get  any  certificate 
from  me  on  account  of  that  answer  until  you  have  done  a  lot  more  of  studying. 
You  would  have  a  sweet  old  time  trying  to  teach  longitude  and  time  while  think- 
ing the  earth  turned  backward.  Good-night." 

Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor  in  his  second  administration,  during  the  period  of 
1862-63,  licensed  thirteen  new  teachers.  They  were  Emma  Heckart,  John  Reed. 
M.  D.  Collins,  Mary  Steele,  A.  H.  Burbeck,  Ordelia  Plum,  Edwin  Crockett,  Julia 
Foster,  Ann  S.  Tillson.  Abram  Crose,  Mary  Caulkins,  Jason  Dunton  and  Sarah 
Gordon. 

At  that  time  there  were  only  three  townships — Algona  with  two  sub-districts, 
Irvington  with  four  and  Cresco  with  one.  During  the  school  year  closing  October, 
1862,  there  were  eighty-seven  pupils  attending  school  in  Algona  township,  seventy 
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in  Irvington  and  none  in  Cresco.  The  average  attendance  was  the  same  in  both 
townships,  thirty-eighth.  Algona  paid  her  four  male  teachers  $5.81  per  week,  and 
Irvington  her  six  male  teachers  $5.43  and  her  lady  teachers  $3.58.  The  average  cost 
per  week  per  pupil  for  maintaining  the  schools  was  much  less  in  Algona  than  in  Irv- 
ington. In  Algona  during  the  summer  term  the  average  cost  was  $0.17  and  in  win- 
ter $0.18,  while  in  Irvington  in  summer  it  cost  $0.47  and  in  winter  $0.53.  Cresco, 
like  the  other  two,  was  a  large  township,  but  as  it  only  contained  two  persons  that 
were  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  it  had  no  schools  at  that  time. 

The  next  school  year  closing  in  October,  1863,  showed  but  little  change.  Algona 
was  sending  an  average  of  thirty-one  children  to  school,  was  paying  her  male 
teachers  $5.91  per  week  and  her  two  lady  teachers  $3.56,  while  Irvington  was  send- 
ing an  average  of  thirty-three  children,  paying  her  three  male  teachers  $442  per 
week  and  her  four  lady  teachers  $407.  Cresco  by  that  time  had  come  on  deck 
with  one  sub-district,  one  school,  one  teacher  and  three  children  attending  it.  She 
set  the  other  townships  a  pattern  on  the  wages  for  lady  teachers  by  paying  $4.75 
per  week.  In  those  days  the  directors  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  male  teachers 
as  will  be  observed  from  what  has  already  been  stated.  The  principal  schools  were 
taught  during  the  winter  terms  when  all  the  big  boys  could  attend.  Lady  teachers 
were  then  not  considered  as  having  strength  to  "drive  things"  like  the  men.  Their 
scholarly  attainments  were  never  questioned,  but  as  they  were  not  natural  drivers 
they  had  to  do  their  teaching  mostly  in  the  warm  weather  when  only  little  chil- 
dren attended.  That  word  "drive"  was  a  favorite  expression  with  directors,  par- 
ents and  the  male  teachers.  In  many  of  the  schools  there  was  no  coaxing  by  the 
teachers  or  evasive  answers  by  the  children.  It  was  simply  drive  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  schoolhouses  of  that  period  were  mostly  log  cabins  or  claim  shanties.  They 
were  not  plastered  or  otherwise  made  warm.  The  roofs  were  so  poor  that  the 
rain  came  through  them  frequently  in  torrents.  Benches  were  used  for  seats  and 
the  back  of  the  door  or  the  floor  was  used  in  lieu  of  a  blackboard,  while  rough  oak 
boards  planed  on  one  side  answered  the  purpose  of  desks.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  some,  in  spite  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  many  of  these  schools  were  as 
effective  for  advancing  the  pupils  as  those  of  the  present  time.  The  teachers  had 
one  great  advantage  over  those  of  today — they  were  much  better  supported  by 
the  parents.  These  parents  kept  their  children  in  school  whether  they  wanted 
to  go  or  not;  and  better  still  they  did  not  investigate  charges  made  against  the 
teachers  by  their  children.  The  few  branches  that  were  taught  were  taught  well 
and  with  terrific  force.  Some  of  these  wielders  of  the  hickory  rod  belonged  to 
the  "old  school"  style  and  taught  in  old-fashioned  ways ;  but  they  produced  good 
results,  thoroughness  being  their  principal  aim. 

Algona  having  the  little  town  hall  in  which  to  hold  its  schools  had  the  advan- 
tage over  almost  any  other  portion  of  the  county.  Several  very  fine  teachers  did 
service  there  just  prior  to  or  during  the  Civil  war,  among  them  being  Rev.  Chaun- 
cey  Taylor,  J.  E.  Stacy,  Harriette  E.  Taylor,  Helen  Rice  and  M.  D.  Blanchard. 
Only  three  schools  were  taught  in  the  town  hall  at  Irvington.  When  the  Andruss 
schoolhouse  burned  G.  C.  Burtis  moved  his  school  into  the  hall  for  the  winter. 
The  other  two  schools  were  taught  there  years  before  by  Miss  Cogley  and  W.  P. 
Davidson.  Doctor  Armstrong,  D.  W.  Sample,  Doctor  Lathrop,  A.  B.  Mason,  John 
Dawley,  Edward  Everett  and  Abram  Crose  were  among  the  most  effective  teachers 
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in  that  vicinity  in  those  years.  Miss  Steele  was  perhaps  the  best  qualified  of  any 
doing  service  then  in  Cresco. 

This  county  has  had  the  services  of  thousands  of  teachers  since  the  first  schools 
were  taught,  but  it  never  had  but  one  Doctor  Armstrong.  He  was  in  a  class  by  him- 
self and  taught  as  he  pleased  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  parents  or  school  offi- 
cers. His  success  in  causing  his  pupils  to  absorb  and  retain  a  great  amount  of  in- 
formation on  a  large  number  of  subjects,  and  in  mastering  elementary  principles 
has  always  been  regarded  by  those  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  being  marvelous. 
No  other  teacher  was  ever  known  to  have  such  perfect  control  of  pupils  both  in 
and  out  of  schools.  At  home  the  children  were  much  more  under  his  control  than 
under  their  parents. 

Armstrong's  teaching  career  extended  through  seven  terms.  He  taught  his 
first  term  in  the  summer  of  1859  in  the  Green  store  building  in  the  Irvington  vil- 
lage, the  second  in  the  Howard  building  in  the  village  during  the  winter  of  1859- 
60,  the  third  in  the  Wright  neighborhood  in  the  summer  following,  the  fourth  on 
the  Ridge  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  the  fifth  at  the  Crockett  school  house  in  the 
following  summer,  the  sixth  on  the  Ridge  again  in  the  winter  of  1861-62  and  the 
seventh  at  the  Wright  school  house  again  the  next  summer.  The  writer  attended 
the  terms  taught  in  the  Green  and  Howard  buildings  and  both  terms  of  the  Ridge 
school,  and  was  also  at  the  three  other  schools  enough  to  know  what  was  going  on 
and  how  they  were  conducted.  There  was  nothing  so  very  extraordinary  about 
the  success  of  Armstrong's  schools  at  the  Howard  and  Crockett  buildings  and 
those  taught  in  the  Wright  neighborhood.  The  three  other  terms  were  simply 
whirlwinds  and  taught  so  much  alike  that  a  description  of  one  will  answer  for  the 
others.  I-et  us  consider  what  he  accomplished  during  his  two  terms  on  the  Ridge 
and  what  were  his  methods. 

His  1860-61  winter  term  was  taught  in  the  McKibben  claim  shanty  that  had 
been  moved  to  the  premises  of  N.  A.  Knouf.  The  building  was  unplastered 
and  the  floor  was  used  for  a  blackboard.  Doctor  Armstrong  rode  horseback  daily 
to  the  schoolhouse  which  was  over  two  miles  from  his  home.  The  term  was 
six  months  without  a  day's  vacation.  He  taught  six  days  in  the  week,  six  and  a 
half  hours  per  day,  with  only  a  half  hour  for  dinner  and  no  recess  at  all.  His 
theory  was  that  a  teacher  could  drive  his  pupils  as  far  as  he  wanted  them  to  go, 
but  could  only  coax  them  as  far  as  they  were  pleased  to  come.  He  looked  upon 
the  work  as  cold-blooded  and  had  no  patience  with  teachers  who  were  always 
smiling  and  coaxing.  If  a  boy  or  girl  on  the  first  day  of  school  gave  an  evasive 
answer,  showed  any  inattention  or  did  not  respond  instantly  to  a  request  from 
the  teacher,  it  was  the  last  time  that  boy  or  girl  in  the  school  ever  com- 
mitted that  kind  of  an  offense.  The  strictest  discipline  from  that  moment  was 
observed  during  the  rest  of  the  term.  This  may  seem  wonderful  to  some  now, 
but  when  the  methods  used  by  that  teacher  are  understood  there  is  no  occasion 
for  surprise.  Not  one  of  his  pupils  during  the  time  he  was  teaching  either  of 
those  schools  on  the  Ridge  attended  any  kind  of  a  social  gathering  whatever. 
Dances,  spelling-schools,  literary  societies,  sociables  and  courting  were  all  ignored. 
This  was  done  not  by  the  request  of  the  teacher,  but  because  the  pupils  did 
not  dare  to  spend  the  time  away  from  their  studies.  A  boy  never  knew  when 
the  teacher  would  point  his  finger  at  him  and  ask  some  question  about  matters 
that  had  been  talked  over  in  the  class  weeks  before.    The  boy  emphatically  had 
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to  know  the  answer,  and  so  did  the  girl  if  the  question  was  asked  of  her.  This 
kind  of  proceeding  enforced  a  degree  of  studiousness  never  surpassed  in  any 
academy  or  college.  There  was  not  a  smile  or  a  waste  place  in  that  school  for 
a  moment  during  the  six  months'  term.  A  part  of  the  half  hour  at  noon  was 
spent  in  thinking  about  the  lessons.  The  children  at  home  were  fully  as  studious 
as  at  school  for  serious  reasons.  After  going  to  bed  they  thought  over  and  over 
not  only  about  the  lessons  for  the  coming  day,  but  about  what  had  been  ex- 
olained  in  their  lessons  for  weeks  past.  The  result  was  that  everything  that 
a  pupil  knew  he  knew  for  a  certainty.  There  wasn't  one  in  the  school  either 
old  or  young  who  couldn't  name  in  their  order  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
as  rapidly  as  he  could  the  English.  All  could  count  in  Latin  and  all  knew  a 
long  list  of  words  which  they  could  tell  from  what  Latin  or  Greek  words  they 
had  been  derived. 

Armstrong  was  able  to  impress  such  facts  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
because  of  his  persistent  rigid  drilling;  and  the  reason  why  he  had  time  to  do 
so  much  of  this  line  of  work  was  because  every  answer  had  to  be  given  in- 
stantly so  that  not  a  moment  was  wasted.  To  show  how  thoroughly  the  children 
knew  what  they  had  studied  let  one  illustration  suffice :  One  stormy  night  in 
the  winter  of  1861-62,  Armstrong  did  not  go  home  but  stayed  at  the  home  of  the 
parents  of  the  writer.  During  the  evening  Jimmie  Reed,  then  a  little  more  than 
seven  years  old,  lay  asleep  behind  the  stove.  The  teacher  picked  him  up,  stood 
him  on  his  feet  and  said,  "Wake  up  and  show  your  father  how  far  you  can 
recite  in  geography  before  you  make  a  mistake.''  The  geographies  then  used 
were  constructed  on  the  plan  of  questions  and  answers.  The  questions  were  fired 
at  the  little  fellow  just  as  rapidly  as  could  be  read  and  the  answers  came  back- 
just  as  rapidly.  On  they  went  through  chapter  after  chapter  until  more  than 
thirty  lessons  had  been  passed  when  the  lad  made  a  mistake  and  was  counted 
out.  The  question  was,  "What  can  you  say  of  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies?" 
The  reply  was,  "Warm  and  delightful,"  the  book  answer  being  "Mild  and  de- 
lightful." That  would  be  considered  no  mistake  at  all  in  these  days  at  school 
but  it  was  a  bad  one  then  for  no  slouchy  work  was  allowed  in  that  school ; 
everything  had  to  be  exact.  Jimmie  was  not  the  only  one  in  school  who  could 
have  answered  the  questions  so  readily  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Every  mem- 
ber of  his  class  and  almost  any  one  else  in  the  school  could  have  done  equally 
as  well.  The  teacher  was  a  regular  crank  on  teaching  the  analysis  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Often  at  the  most  unexpected  time  he  would  point  to  some 
'one  and  say  analyze  the  letter  "p."  "Consonant,  mute,  labial,  and  aspirate" 
would  have  to  be  answered  instantly  without  the  least  hesitation.  In  no  other 
school  has  the  writer  ever  seen  these  elements  so  thoroughly  taught.  In  order 
to  compel  the  pupils  to  keep  their  minds  upon  their  work  and  upon  nothing  else, 
he  did  not  allow  them  to  leave  their  seats  for  any  cause  whatever,  except  in 
going  to  their  classes  to  recite.  A  pupil  who  asked  to  leave  his  scat  to  get  his 
slate  or  book  always  received  this  answer  "Why  didn't  you  attend  to  this  before 
school  called?  You  sit  where  you  are,  and  if  you  fail  in  your  lesson  you  know 
what  you  will  get."  The  result  of  this  severe  discipline  forced  each  one  to 
think  before  he  took  his  seat  of  what  books  or  articles  he  was  liable  to  use  for 
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the  next  few  hours.  The  boys  used  to  have  several  pins  stuck  in  their  coats 
to  use  in  ciphering  in  case  they  lost  their  pencils. 

Besides  the  branches  which  the  law  required  him  to  teach  he  taught  physiol- 
ogy, astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy  and  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry. 
At  times  the  whole  school  constituted  one  class.  The  floor  was  marked  in  a 
thousand  places  with  different  kinds  of  figures  used  in  illustrating.  His  doc- 
trine was  to  have  his  pupils  learn  all  they  could  by  the  most  diligent  study  and 
then  to  inform  them  off-hand  about  the  subject  matter  of  other  branches.  In 
that  way  the  pupils  not  only  received  a  fine  training  for  their  minds  but  also 
received  a  rare  fund  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  first  school  he  taught  on  the 
Ridge  there  was  a  boy  attending  by  the  name  of  W  alter  Shaw,  who  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  who  had  never  seen  an  arithmetic  before.  At  the 
beginning  of  school  he  could  neither  notate  nor  numerate  numbers.  At  the 
end  of  that  six  months'  term  he  was  a  complete  master  of  Ray's  third  part 
arithmetic,  besides  having  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
algebra.  That  is  the  same  book  that  thousands  of  pupils  have  studied  from  the 
time  they  were  eight  years  old  until  they  were  eighteen  or  twenty  and  then  did 
not  know  half  so  much  about  it  as  did  that  son  of  one  of  Irvington's  early 
pioneer's.  Others  did  correspondingly  well,  but  certainly  none  excelled  Walter 
in  educational  attainment  in  so  short  a  time.  For  all  this  extraordinary  service 
Doctor  Armstrong  received  for  the  last  term  $5.40  per  week,  boarded  himself  and 
rode  over  two  miles  twice  each  day.  The  first  term,  when  he  taught  every  day 
except  Sundays,  for  six  months  he  received  $30  per  month.  This  large  sum 
was  given  him  because  there  had  been  no  school  in  that  district  during  the 
summer  previous ;  so  he  was  allowed  the  pay  designed  for  two  teachers. 

The  character  of  Armstrong's  school  was  known  as  far  south  at  Fort  Dodge 
and  for  fifty  miles  east  and  west.  Stubborn  Ikjvs  and  girls  were  sometimes 
sent  to  him  to  school  to  be  disciplined,  at  least  Palo  Alto  and  Humboldt  did 
so.  One  father  said  lo  him  "I  have  brought  my  boy  for  you  to  tache  and  I 
want  you  to  either  tache  him  to  kill  him,  and  I  would  as  lief  you  would  do 
the  one  as  the  other  if  not  more  so."  The  teacher's  reply  was  "Tumble  him 
out  and  I'll  take  great  pleasure  in  teaching  him  a  little  and  in  killing  him  a 
great  deal  more."  The  boy  soon  learned  that  there  was  a  superabundance  of 
the  latter.  Armstrong  had  all  the  power  of  a  czar  over  that  school,  the  board 
and  the  parents.  The  reader  no  doubt  is  asking  "How  did  he  get  such  a  control 
over  so  many  people  in  one  district,  and  how  did  he  manage  to  get  the  children 
to  do  such  strenuous  mental  toil  when  no  one  else  has  ever  been  known  to  do 
so  to  such  an  extent  r"  The  answer  is  this :  Because  of  the  strong  support  given 
him  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The  early  settlers  of  old  Irvington  township 
were  full  of  unusual  peculiarities.  They  had  implicit  confidence  in  Doctor  Arm- 
strong and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  leader.  As  his  word  with  them  was  law  and 
gospel  what  he  did  they  never  questioned.  One  of  these  strange  peculiarities 
was  the  fact  that  the  more  a  teacher  hammered,  kicked  and  pounded  their 
children  the  better  they  were  pleased  and  the  more  they  thought  the  teacher 
had  done  his  duty.  Whether  the  children  deserved  such  treatment  or  not  the 
teacher  was  requested  to  resort  to  it  as  a  matter  of  established  usage.  With 
this  encouragement  and  backing  there  is  no  doubt  that  Armstrong  determined 
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to  see  what  were  the  possibilities  of  the  child  mind,  and  how  far  he  could 
advance  the  school  by  the  driving  process.  Truth  is  truth  and  history  is 
history :  the  children  were  positively  afraid  of  their  lives.  There  was  no  escape 
for  them,  for  no  matter  how  harsh  the  treatment  the  parents  compelled  them 
to  be  in  school  the  next  day.  That  is  where  that  teacher  had  the  advantage 
over  those  who  are  teaching  at  the  present  time.  His  pupils  did  not  dare  to 
spend  the  time  to  attend  social  gatherings  for  fear  they  could  not  master  their 
lessons.  The  fear  of  not  having  their  lessons  learned,  or  of  forgetting  some 
instruction  that  had  been  imparted  to  them,  was  what  kept  them  away  from 
social  gatherings  and  caused  them  to  engage  in  serious  study.  The  punishment 
viewed  in  the  light  of  today  was  severe  and  cruel.  If  he  were  alive  today  and 
as  full  of  vigor  as  he  was  at  that  time,  he  could  teach  no  such  school  in  any 
part  of  the  universe,  for  there  are  no  such  parents  to  support  a  teacher  in 
conducting  such  a  school  regardless  of  the  advancement  the  pupils  would  make 
under  the  old-time  style  of  management.  If  a  teacher  with  his  methods  took 
charge  of  any  town  schools  in  the  county  now,  there  wouldn't  be  a  pupil  in 
the  schoolhouse  after  the  first  half  day,  for  the  parents  would  keep  them  at 
home  while  they  were  bringing  various  suits  for  assault  and  battery  against 
the  teacher.  A  short  time  ago  two  men  were  discussing  the  nature  of  the  old- 
time  Irvington  schools  when  one  of  them  remarked:  "It's  a  wonder  the  big 
boys  didn't  combine  and  fire  Armstrong  out  of  the  school-house."  The  other 
told  an  evident  truth  when  he  said,  "If  such  an  attempt  had  ever  been  made 
there  would  have  been  a  funeral  in  every  house  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  account  of  these  early  schools  is  here  introduced  because  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  county,  and  each  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  the  results  justified  the  methods.  Armstrong  demon- 
strated to  posterity  the  great  extent  to  which  pupils  may  be  forced  to  advance 
when  their  minds  are  centered  on  serious  study  for  a  term  of  months  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  matters  of  a  frivolous  nature.  Moreover,  he  made  it  clear  that 
intense  mental  application  through  a  school  year  is  not  injurious  to  health 
when  pupils  do  not  dissipate  at  social  parties  and  kindred  gatherings.  Besides 
showing  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  child  mind  under  the  forcing  process, 
he  set  an  example  of  how  the  waste  places  in  school  life  . can  be  eliminated. 
Those  readers  who  may  think  that  the  author  has  indulged  in  exaggeration  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  Armstrong  schools,  have  a  chance  to  consult  other 
witnesses.  Ask  Brint  Robison  of  Irvington,  Walter  Raney,  Hiram  Wright. 
George  Fisher,  Iva  Crook,  Wesley  Robison  or  Albert  and  Will  Reed  of  Algona. 
If  they  are  still  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  they  can  write  to  Thos.  J.  Clark, 
New  Carlisle,  Indiana;  Mayor  Walter  Shaw,  Ilarriman,  Tennessee;  Robt.  Wright, 
Portland,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Martha  Rurtis,  Seattle  or  Mrs.  Sarah  Gapp,  Minne- 
apolis. 

M.  D.  Blanchard  took  possession  of  the  office  of  superintendent  January 
i,  1864.  the  coldest  day  ever  experienced  by  the  old  settlers.  He  served  until 
the  close  of  1865.  Those  desiring  to  teach  he  examined  by  testing  them  orally 
on  questions  which  he  had  written  in  a  little  book  that  he  always  carried.  His 
custom  was  to  sit  close  in  front  of  the  applicants  and  when  they  answered 
correctly  he  would  say  "yes.  yes,  yes."    As  he  used  the  same  book  for  a  year, 
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his  questions  became  pretty  well  known  before  he  made  a  new  set,  and  some 
of  the  applicants  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
who  passed  the  examination  in  the  spring.  The  new  teachers  to  whom  he 
gave  certificates  were  A.  P».  Parker,  Kva  Benschotcr,  E.  L.  Wheeler.  Viola 
Rellows.  Liza  McCoy,  John  Dawley,  Edward  Everett,  Ellen  Piercy.  Eliza 
Knowles,  Mary  Webber,  Kate  Gilmour,  Amy  Parker,  O.  F.  Hale,  Elizabeth 
Miles,  II.  M.  Hartlett,  Amelia  Phelps,  Jennette  Gilmour,  Cynthia  Crose,  Janet 
Piercy,  J.  M.  Corbin,  E.  C.  Miles,  Quincy  Hudson,  A.  P.  liuker,  Elizabeth 
Adams,  H.  M.  Taft,  Jane  Henderson  (Chapin),  Josephine  Minkler  (Taylor), 
Martha  Smith  (Jones)  and  Mrs.  Mary  Clearv.  Of  this  number  only  the  last 
four  are  living  in  the  county.  Dawley  was  teaching  the  Ridge  school  in  Irving- 
ton  during  the  winter  of  1864-65,  but  becoming  afraid  of  the  draft  he  left  for 
parts  unknown.  Everett,  who  was  teaching  the  Wright  school  at  the  same  time, 
was  doing  so  under  an  assumed  name  in  order  to  escape  the  draft  should  one 
be  ordered. 

Father  Taylor  came  into  office  again  on  the  first  of  January,  1866.  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  Reed  two  years  later.  The  latter  lived  in  a  little  sod  house  on 
the  Black  Cat,  on  section  10  in  Union  township,  at  the  time,  and  it  was  to  that 
sod  house  that  numerous  teachers  went  to  be  examined.  After  a  year  and  a 
half  he  resigned  the  office  and  A.  W.  Osborn  was  appointed  by  the  board  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  That  same  fall  of  1869  Superintendent  Osborn  was  regularly 
elected.  He  also  resigned  after  holding  the  place  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Osborn  lives  at  Spirit  Lake;  but  all  the  other  superintendents  above  named 
have  passed  away. 

The  first  school  house  built  from  taxes  voted  for  the  purpose  was  built  in 
i860  in  the  Schenck  neighborhood  and  after  answering  the  purpose  for  a  long 
term  of  years  it  was  moved  to  the  premises  of  W.  F.  Hofius  where  it  is  still 
in  use  as  a  granary. 

The  large  immigration  into  the  county  following  the  close  of  the  war  brought 
many  who  found  it  necessary  to  turn  their  attention  toward  teaching  to  help 
defray  their  living  expenses.  There  were  some  experienced  teachers  among 
them  but  by  far  the  larger  number  were  new  at  the  business.  As  schools  began 
to  increase  in  number  these  newcomers,  who  were  qualified  for  the  places  and 
desired  them,  found  an  opportunity  to  instruct  the  youth  at  very  moderate 
wages.  Residents  of  the  latter  sixties  who  are  still  in  the  county  may  have 
their  memories  refreshed  as  to  what  new  teachers  entered  the  profession  in 
t866  when  they  scan  the  names  of  those  who  received  certificates  that  year. 
Here  arc  the  names: 

1866 — Ordelia  Dunton,  Joseph  Martin.  George  Orendorf.  Janet  Salisbury, 
Jessie  Love,  Alice  Taylor.  James,  George  W.,  and  Joanna  Minkler,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Sherwood.  Mary  Connell,  Tillie  Lambert,  L.  K.  Garfield,  Kinnie  Clark,  Josephine 
Winter,  E.  P».  Chase,  John  Wallace,  Dr.  M.  H.  Hudson.  LaFayctte  Johnson, 
Jane  Alden,  Lucy  Trombley.  Rosetta  Sherwood.  Hattie  Parsons,  Eugenia  Hub- 
bard. Nellie  Hatch,  Esther  Whitehead.  Gertrude  Carr,  Ella  Sparks,  Mrs.  Esther 
P.  Hudson.  Charles  Wooster,  M.  D.  L.  Parsons,  Carrie  H.  Wooster  (Durant), 
Lizzie  Reibhoff  (Winkcl).  Stella  E.  Hudson  (Reed),  and  Elizabeth  M.  Reed 
(Horton).    The  last  named  seven  are  still  residents  of  the  county. 
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1867 —  Those  receiving  certificates  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  county 
were:  Anna  Dickinson,  Mary  Schryver,  Mrs.  Martha  Booth,  Mrs.  Fidelia  Gray, 
J.  L.  Martin,  Lucy  Leonard.  Almira  Garfield,  A.  J.  Story,  S.  B.  Reed,  Lewis 
Knight,  C.  M.  Dickinson,  Hannah  Hawks,  Samuel  Sands  and  E.  L.  Stevens 
The  latter  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  living  in  the  county. 

1 868—  C.  C.  Chubb,  Emma  Paine,  Orville  Minkler,  F.  R.  Wheelock,  A.  \Y. 
Osborn.  Mary  E.  Taylor,  Nancy  Wallace,  Ellen  Durant,  Myra  Davison,  Z.  C. 
Andruss,  John  Love,  G.  C.  Burtis,  William  Stacy,  Emma  Morgan,  Rachie  Hen- 
derson. Mrs.  H.  Ormiston  and  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Fish,  the  only  resident  survivor. 

1869 —  Ada  Johnson,  Virgina  Johnson,  Mary  Smith,  Martha  Hudson,  Mrs. 
Delia  Booth,  Sarah  Littlefield,  Ed  Strcator,  David  Arbuckle,  Mary  J.  Brant, 
H.  J.  YanAukcn,  Frances  Moon,  Stella  Wheelock,  Florence  Calkins,  Nancy 
Dickinson,  Lida  Smith  (Robison),  Eva  Fitch  (Gardner),  Rod  Jain,  H.  P. 
Hatch  and  B.  F.  Reed,  the  present  resident  members  being  the  five  last  named. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  teaching  force  until  the  close  of  the 
sixties,  we  trace  our  steps  back  to  war  times  and  give  an  account  of  the  early 
institutes  that  were  the  first  training  schools  most  of  the  teachers  ever  attended. 
The  first  one  was  held  during  the  time  when  M.  D.  Blanchard  was  county  super- 
intendent. It  convened  at  the  Algona  town  hall  December  19,  1864  with  Father 
Taylor  as  conductor  and  principal  instructor.  The  few  teachers  in  the  county 
were  in  attendance  as  were  also  about  fifteen  of  the  pupils  from  the  various  schools 
Some  business  men  of  Algona  spent  much  of  their  time  there  and  enlivened 
the  sessions  with  their  discussions,  prominent  among  them  being  Judge  Call 
Rev.  Win.  Leggett.  and  Dr.  Franklin  McCoy.  The  session  lasted  six  days  and 
was  considered  much  of  a  success.  The  writer  cannot  recall  any  person  now 
in  the  county,  except  himself,  who  was  a  member  of  that  first  institute.  The 
quarter  centennial  anniversary  of  that  event  was  celebrated  at  the  institute  held 
in  the  fall  of  1889.  one  of  the  feature*  of  which  was  a  good  night  song  by 
four  men  who  had  helped  to  sing  it  at  the  institute  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
These  were  Abram  and  Thompson  Crose.  B.  F.  Reed  and  O.  F.  Hale. 

No  institute  was  held  in  1865,  but  one  convened  about  the  middle  of  March 
1866.  which  was  conducted  by  Father  Taylor,  E.  C.  Miles  and  H.  M.  Taft  being 
his  assistants.  Since  that  time  one  of  these  educational  gatherings  has  been 
held  regularly  each  year.  The  state  contributes  $50.00  towards  the  expense 
of  each  session,  the  enrollment  fees  and  the  money  received  for  certificates  during 
the  year  being  used  to  defray  the  remaining  expenses. 

Father  Taylor  held  his  last  institute  in  January,  1867.  Supt.  John  Reed  held 
the  one  on  1868  and  the  one  in  the  spring  of  1869.  In  this  last  one  he  wai; 
assisted  by  A.  W.  Osborn  and  M.  D.  L.  Parsons.  The  enrollment  of  that  ses- 
sion was  forty.  After  the  resignation  of  John  Reed  the  vacancy  was  filled 
by  Mr.  Osborn  who  in  turn  was  elected  to  that  position  in  the  fall.  In  his  1870 
institute  he  was  assisted  by  John  Reed  and  Chas.  C.  Chubb.  Osborn  resigned 
in  1871  and  the  institute  was  held  that  year  by  Miss  M.  Helen  Wooster  whom 
the  board  had  appointed  to  fill  the  position  until  the  election  that  year.  She 
employed  the  noted  educator.  Jerome  Allen,  for  conductor.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  any  foreign  talent  had  done  such  service  at  an  institute  in  the  county. 
Miss  Wooster  was  elected  that  fall  and  held  her  office  for  two  years.  Under 
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her  administration  for  the  first  time  applicants  to  teach  were  tested  by  their 
answers  to  printed  questions.  That  custom  has  been  followed  to  the  present 
time.  From  that  time  on  the  examinations  became  more  rigid,  lengthy  and 
systematic  and  the  institute  course  broader  and  better  arranged.  Since  the 
close  of  Miss  Wooster's  administration  ten  different  persons  have  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  county  superintendent.  They  in  turn  have  been :  A.  A.  Brunson, 
A.  A.  Crose,  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  B.  F.  Reed,  Bertha  Carey,  Frank  Van  Erdewyk, 
Frank  Slagle,  C.  H.  Belknapp,  Sid  J.  Backus  and  William  Shirley.  The  dates 
when  elected  and  the  periods  they  served  are  presented  under  the  sub-head 
"Tabulated  Election j"  in  the  chapter  "In  the  Realm  of  Politics."  Each  of  these 
officials  performed  the  service  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  others,  and  while 
doing  so  put  into  the  work  his  or  her  own  personality. 

The  forward  movement  along  all  educational  lines  has  continued  without 
serious  interruption  since  the  earliest  times,  or  at  least  since  the  war.  Instead 
of  the  rural  schools  being  taught  in  a  few  cabins  or  claim  shanties,  as  they  were 
during  the  war,  they  are  now  conducted  in  226  well  equipped  rural  school  houses. 
That  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  time  in  i860  when  the  Schenck  school  house 
in  Union  was  the  only  one  in  the  county  that  had  been  built  for  that  purpose. 
Xow,  instead  of  the  town  schools  being  taught  in  two  little  halls — one  at  Algona 
and  the  other  at  Irvington — there  are  sixty-five  rooms  in  the  graded  schools. 
Moreover,  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  350  teachers  doing  service  as  against 
the  three  who  first  performed  that  duty  in  1857. 

The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  has  increased  wonderfully  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  When  the  census  was  taken  in  1880  there  were  only  6,178 
people,  all  told,  in  the  county,  but  now  there  are  7,800  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one.  Those  of  that  number  who  attend  school  get  their  education 
in  school  houses  that  have  cost  nearly  $300,000. 
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COLLAPSE  OF  COLLEGE  ENTERPRISES 

NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE  OF  IOWA 

In  recalling  the  multitude  of  events  associated  with  the  various  attempts  to 
establish  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  county,  the  author  finds  himself 
looking  back  into  the  misty  past  over  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  In  doing 
so  scenes  of  long  ago,  almost  forgotten,  pass  before  him  like  a  panorama  of 
changing  views. 

The  early  local  college  enterprises  have  an  interesting  history  which  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  war  clouds  of  the  great  rebellion  had  hardly  passed 
away  before  agitation  began  for  the  founding  of  an  educational  institution  to 
culture  the  minds  of  our  youth,  develop  Algona  into  the  most  populous  and 
enterprising  city  of  the  Northwest,  and  give  land  values  an  upward  tendency. 
This  was  the  fond  hope  of  Father  Taylor,  who  was  the  leader  in  all  the  pioneer 
enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  morality  and  education.  This  was 
also  the  cherished  dream  of  Judge  Asa  C.  Call  who  longed  to  see,  above  every- 
thing else,  the  "North  Grove''  clotted  with  beautiful  residences  and  Algona  the 
most  populous  city  in  this  region.  These  two  pioneers  began  planning  to  found 
"The  Northwestern  College  of  Iowa."  They  perfected  an  organization  with 
Father  Taylor  as  managing  secretary.  No  one  now  seems  to  remember  who 
was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  president,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  Judge  Call 
had  that  honor.  Among  the  incorporators  besides  these  two  were  such  men  as 
Judge  George  G.  Wright  and  B.  F.  Gue  of  Des  Moines,  Peter  Melcndy  of  Cedar 
Falls  and  J.  E.  Blackford  of  Algona.  The  announcement  was  made  that  the 
school  would  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor, 
A.  AI.,  and  Miss  Lucy  Leonard,  assisted  by  E.  C.  Miles;  and  that  instruction 
would  be  given  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  academies  and  female 
seminaries  and  also  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  first  term  opened  September  9,  1867,  in  the  town  hall  on  State  street 
with  Miss  Leonard  in  charge.  She  was  a  lady  of  fine  mental  attainments  and 
had  a  charming  personality.  Her  home  was  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  from  which 
place  she  had  come  to  Algona  to  be  one  of  the  teaching  force  in  the  young 
college.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  founders  to  begin  in  a  small  way  and  pursue 
lines  that  would  eventually  lead  the  school  up  to  their  college  ideal.  The  attend- 
ance was  not  as  large  as  had  been  expected,  but  those  attending  were  much 
benefited,  for  she  was  an  instructor  of  rare  merit. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  incorporators  held  in  June,  1868,  Rev.  Taylor 
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was  elected  president;  Judge  Call,  secretary;  Ambrose  A.  Call,  treasurer;  J.  S. 
Love,  auditor  of  the  board ;  J.  E.  Stacy,  one  of  the  executive  committee,  and  E.  C. 
Miles,  one  of  the  trustees.  The  board,  in  its  minutes  at  that  time,  said  that  the 
school  was  prosperous  and  in  the  hands  of  good  instructors.  There  are  but  three 
of  the  members  of  that  embryo  college  who  are  now  in  the  county.  They  are 
Elizabeth  M.  Reed  (Morton),  Eva  Fitch  (Gardner)  and  Stella  E.  Hudson 
(Reed).  Harvey  Ingham  was  one  of  the  boy  students  at  that  time.  Discourag- 
ing conditions  caused  Miss  Leonard  to  resign  her  position  in  a  few  months  to 
take  charge  of  the  public  school.  In  going  she  took  with  her  for  her  assistant 
her  most  advanced  student,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Reed. 

In  September,  1868,  the  trustees  of  the  college  secured  the  services  of  M. 
Helen  Wooster  as  leading  instructor.  She  was  also  from  the  state  of  Xew 
York,  was  a  lady  of  refinement  and  a  most  excellent  teacher.  Like  her  prede- 
cessor, she  taught  in  the  town  hall  where  the  accommodations  were  very  limited. 
She  closed  her  services  with  the  college  at  the  end  of  the  1869  spring  term.  The 
constantly  growing  attendance  so  encouraged  her  that  she  decided  to  start  a 
seminary  of  her  own.  In  the  meantime  the  college  was  continued  for  several 
months  under  the  supervision  of  other  instructors. 

THE  WOOSTF.R  SEMI  NARY 

Miss  Wooster  carefully  matured  plans  to  found  a  permanent  institution  of 
higher  learning.  In  the  fall  of  1869  she  commenced  making  arrangements  to 
erect  a  suitable  building  for  her  school.  The  contract  was  let  to  Abram 
Wolfe  and  the  work  was  completed  in  the  following  spring.  The  main  body  of 
the  present  John  Galbraith  residence  is  the  one  that  she  then  erected.  The  school 
rooms  were  below  and  boarding  rooms  for  the  students  above.  While  her 
building  was  being  made  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring,  she  had  her  school 
for  a  short  time  in  a  temporary  building  up  in  the  business  center  of  the  town. 
From  the  time  she  opened  her  school  in  her  new  building  it  continued  to  prosper. 
Her  widely  advertised  notice:  "Especial  attention  given  to  those  preparing  to 
teach"'  brought  her  rich  returns.  Mrs.  Ilorton  was  then  her  assistant  and  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Stacy  had  charge  of  the  students  in  music.  There  are  several  lady  resi- 
dents of  Algona  who  were  members  of  her  school.  They  are  all  able  to  recall 
many  funny  incidents  that  occurred  in  that  early-day  institution,  but  none  more 
so  than  that  of  Harvey  Ingham's  jumping  through  the  open  window  like  a 
cricket  when  his  teacher  went  to  chastise  him  for  some  ludicrous  answer  he  had 
given  to  her  question.  It  appears  that  he  and  a  couple  of  his  chums  were  a 
terror  to  Miss  Woostcr's  sensitive  nature.  These  eye  witnesses  declare  that  these 
boys  as  often  entered  the  school-room  through  the  transom  or  over  the  upper 
sash  as  through  the  door.  In  after  years  Harvey  used  to  tell  how  he  managed 
to  fool  his  teacher.  He  said  that  on  account  of  the  hard  times  the  legs  of  his 
oft-patched  trousers  had  been  cut  off  and  turned  front  side  backward,  and  as 
a  result  his  teacher  was  never  able  to  tell  whether  he  was  coming  or  going. 

Conditions  soon  so  changed  that  Miss  Wooster's  school,  for  a  brief  period, 
suspended  when  she  accepted  a  position  in  the  faculty  of  an  institution  which 
was  designed  to  succeed  her  school. 
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ALGONA  SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGE 

Miss  Wooster  was  enjoying  a  season  of  prosperity  in  1870  when  a  new 
movement  began  for  the  founding  of  a  seminary  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 
That  year  was  one  of  unusual  activity  in  Algona  and  in  the  county  generally, 
and  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  their  history.  The 
oldest  pioneers,  after  waiting  for  sixteen  years,  had  at  last  seen  a  railroad  train 
arrive  with  passengers  and  had  seen  freight  unloaded.  Strangers  were  pouring 
into  town  looking  for  business  openings,  and  the  trades  and  professions  became 
over-crowded.  Algona  being  the  county  seat  and  the  end  of  the  railroad,  took 
on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  showed  prosperity  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  It  was 
amid  these  scenes  of  activity  that  the  new  movement  was  started  to  found 
Algona  Seminary. 

At  that  time  this  county  was  in  the  Fort  Dodge  district  of  the  Des  Moines 
M.  E.  conference.  The  floating  rumor  that  summer  that  conference  contem- 
plated setting  off  the  northwest  part  of  the  state  into  a  new  district  which  would 
probably  maintain  a  school  of  high  order,  enthused  a  number  of  influential 
Algona  citizens  to  make  an  effort  to  capture  that  prize.  Agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject had  originally  begun  in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year  at  an  educational 
meeting  of  the  ministers,  held  in  "Hands'  Settlement"  in  Humboldt  county  in 
March,  1869.  The  resolution  offered  by  Reverend  Atkins  of  Dakota  City,  was 
adopted :  "That  in  the  sense  of  this  convention,  we  need  within  the  borders  of 
the  Fort  Dodge  district  an  institution  of  learning  of  high  grade,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  M.  E.  church."  Dakota  City  and  Rutland,  by  their  represen- 
tatives, made  bids  for  the  location  of  the  school,  but  both  were  turned  down. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  who  had  been  active  in  the  matter  on  behalf  of  Algona,  pre- 
sented a  resolution  which  was  finally  adopted  after  an  exciting  debate  of  several 
hours.  It  was  this:  "Resolved,  that  we  accept  the  proposition  presented  by  the 
citizens  of  Algona,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  present  the  same  to  the  Des  Moines 
conference  for  its  adoption,  when  buildings  worth  $5,000.00,  situated  on  ten 
acres  of  ground,  in  or  near  the  village  of  Algona  are  furnished  clear  of  debt." 

The  agitation  then  went  to  sleep  and  slumbered  until  the  summer  of  1870, 
when  it  broke  forth  with  renewed  fervor.  Reverend  Todd  and  Judge  Call  were 
warm  friends  and  also  the  leaders  in  championing  the  cause.  They  worked  in 
harmony  and  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  two  made  a  strong  team.  The  judge 
was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability  and  was  so  recognized  by  all,  whether  friends 
or  foes.  Todd,  the  local  pastor,  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  a  forceful 
speaker  and  a  powerful  organizer.  He  worked  the  Methodists  to  a  frazzle  and 
the  judge  followed  up  convincingly  clinching  Todd's  arguments.  The  scheme 
was  to  locate  the  campus  on  what  is  known  as  Normal  Hill,  in  the  third  ward. 
They  were  succeeding  fairly  well  and  the  work  went  merrily  on  till  near  the 
close  of  that  year,  when  they  had  an  unfortunate  dispute  which  they  could  not 
settle  in  regard  to  the  size  and  style  of  the  building,  each  stubbornly  refusing 
to  accept  the  other's  plans.  As  the  writer  remembers  it,  the  judge  wanted  a 
much  more  costly  building  erected  than  Todd  thought  could  be  built  from  the 
contributions  of  the  citizens  at  that  time.  The  judge  was  of  the  opinion  that  an 
imposing  edifice  would  not  only  help  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  town,  but 
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would  fill  up  with  fine  residences  the  space  between  the  main  town  and  the 
Milwaukee  depot  village  which  he  was  starting. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  two  could  not  agree,  Todd  then  proi>osed  to 
have  the  campus  located  on  the  south  side  of  town  and  accordingly  looked  for 
a  new  set  of  backers.  The  response  to  his  new  proposition  was  surprisingly 
great  to  everybody.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1870,  at  the  bank  of  Ingham  & 
Smith,  steps  were  taken  to  perfect  the  organization,  which  would  bring  into 
existence  a  new  school  of  high  order.  Articles  of  incorporation  were  formu- 
lated and  signed  in  accordance  to  law  by  Dr.  S.  G.  A.  Read,  J.  E.  Stacy,  Lewis 
H.  Smith,  \V  .  I  I.  Ingham  and  D.  II.  Hutchins.  The  association  was  to  be  known 
'  by  the  name  and  style  of  The  Trustees  of  Algona  Seminary."  These  trustees 
then  elected  the  officers  of  the  board.  The  first  of  the  above  named  was  chosen 
president;  the  second,  vice  president;  the  third,  treasurer;  the  fourth,  secretary, 
and  the  fifth  and  Mr.  Stacy  were  elected  the  executive  committee.  Five  better 
men  than  these  for  the  undertaking  could  not  have  been  found  to  bind  them- 
selves together  to  insure  the  success  of  the  school  they  were  about  to  establish. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hutchins  all  lived  in  the  southern  or  eastern  part  of 
town,  and  all  were  men  of  good  judgment  and  of  much  business  experience. 
Before  the  sun  went  down  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  had  been  pledged  for  the 
support  of  the  school.  Lewis  H.  Smith  donated  a  beautiful  campus  of  five 
acres  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  at  the  foot  of  Harlan  street.  Others  tendered 
their  services  to  help  put  the  school  into  successful  working  operation.  From 
the  moment  the  board  organized  the  enterprise  was  known  as  Algona  College, 
although  the  school  was  only  to  begin  on  a  seminary  grade  and  continue  as  such 
for  a  few  years.  In  referring  to  the  institution  the  people  generally  ignored 
the  word  seminary  and  used  the  word  college.  It  was  simply  college,  college, 
college. 

Early  in  the  following  year  improvements  began  to  he  made  on  the  campus.  The 
contract  was  let  to  Yeamans  &  Bongey  for  constructing  the  building  which  was  to 
be  40  x  06  feet,  and  full  two  stories  in  height.  When  completed  it  had  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4,500.00.  There  was  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  having  the  in- 
stitution prosper  and  that  was  Miss  Wooster's  seminary  which  was  in  successful 
operation.  She  was  finally  induced  to  abandon  her  enterprise  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  instructor  in  the  new  institution.  Prof.  L.  C.  Woodford  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  school  and  Sadie  Nash  was  made  instructor  in  music.  While  the  new 
edifice  was  in  process  of  construction  the  school  started  in  Miss  Wooster's  build- 
ing early  in  the  spring  of  1871.  Many  of  the  students  present  were  those  whom 
Miss  Woostcr  had  induced  to  be  transferred  from  her  own  school.  During  the 
late  spring,  or  early  summer,  the  instructors  and  students  were  moved  to  the  new 
building  before  the  plastering  was  hardly  dry  where  conditions  were  crude  and 
strange.  President  Woodford,  who  conducted  the  morning  devotional  exercises, 
was  compelled  to  do  so  with  one  eye  open.  The  reason  for  this  unusual  practice  be- 
comes apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  one  instance  he  began:  "Oh.  Lord, 
we  pray  thee— Charley  Rist  please  sit  down  and  keep  your  feet  still  until  I  get 
through."  Only  four  persons  now  in  the  county  arc  remembered  as  having  been 
students  at  the  opening  term  of  the  seminary.  They  arc  Ida  McPherson  Hall,  of 
Weslev.  and  Nettie  Wilson  Butler.  Julia  Stacy  Nelson  and  B.  F.  Reed,  of  Algona. 
Woodford's  administration  ended  with  the  summer  term  and  Miss  Wooster  also 
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severed  her  connection  with  the  institution  and  began  reorganizing  her  school. 

Prof.  O.  H.  Baker  was  called  from  Simpson  College  to  become  president  of  the 
faculty  and  took  charge  of  the  institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1871, 
having  Mrs.  Baker  as  his  principal  assistant.  During  the  following  school  year  he 
had  to  overcome  many  troublesome  obstacles,  for  the  school  was  not  heavily  en- 
dowed. In  spite  of  that  fact  he  managed  to  put  the  institution  in  good  working 
order.  He  was  employed  for  the  next  year  when  conditions  seemed  much  more 
favorable. 

This  county  having  been  set  off  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  new  northwest 
Iowa  conference  in  May,  1872,  the  seminary  board  in  September  offered  to  donate 
the  entire  property  to  conference  providing  it  proceeded  to  maintain  the  school 
under  its  control.  This  gift  was  to  include  the  campus  and  building  worth  $8,000.00 
and  the  $t 6.000.00  endowment.  Conference  agreed  to  accept  the  proposition  pro- 
viding the  endowment  could  be  raised  to  $50,000.00  in  five  years.  The  board  at 
once  became  active  in  securing  notes  to  meet  this  requirement.  The  most  of  the 
other  citizens  also  became  enthused  in  the  matter  and  helped  as  best  they  could  to 
swell  the  endowment.  Professor  Baker  was  elated  over  the  prospects  and  man- 
aged the  affairs  through  the  school  year  of  1872-73  with  great  energy  and  signal 
success. 

The  school  enterprise  was  much  strengthened  in  the  spring  of  1873  when  the 
board  amended  the  articles  of  incorporation  raising  the  grade  to  a  college  rank, 
giving  the  institution  the  appropriate  name  of  Algona  College,  and  placing  it  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  conference,  the  same  as  though  the  trustees  had  been 
elected  by  that  body  of  clergymen.  From  that  date,  May  31.  1873.  the  school 
became  an  established  college  in  fact.  Previously  its  rank  was  really  only  that  of 
a  seminary.  Realizing  the  responsibility  of  his  position  after  that  change  had  been 
made,  Professor  Baker  began  the  fall  term  in  1873  with  unusual  zeal  and  continued 
for  two  years.  He  induced  the  trustees  to  call  to  his  aid.  besides  Mrs.  Baker.  A.  P. 
Day  and  Miss  Wooster,  who  had  again  been  persuaded  to  dissolve  her  school  to 
enter  the  college  faculty.  The  year  was  a  noteworthy  one  for  scholastic  training. 
Professor  Baker  was  a  stickler  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages  and  made  these  studies  take  the  right  of  way.  He  fed  the 
students  on  Greek  and  Latin  and  when  they  were  well  filled  he  continued  to  pound 
in  as  much  more.  The  very  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  impregnated  with  the  spirit 
of  ancient  languages.  He  supplemented  this  work  by  hammering  geometry  into 
every  student  he  could  force  into  line.  Besides  this.  German,  French,  rhetoric 
and  physics  were  taught  as  well  as  the  normal  school  branches.  He  was  just  the 
man  for  the  place.  F.vents  happened  lively,  especially  when  jerking  boys  out  of 
their  seats  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  his  rigid  discipline.  He  was 
serious,  profound,  cold,  blunt,  conscientious,  prosy  and  cranky.  He  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand  but  held  the  respect  of  board,  citizens  and  student  body  alike.  Among 
the  150  enrolled  were  husbands  and  wives,  some  of  whom  were  occupying  little 
rooming  cottages  that  had  sprung  up  on  the  campus.  The  school  published  The 
Algona  Collegian  and  filled  its  columns  full  of  live  matter  that  always  attracted 
attention.  There  never  was  a  time  when  a  real  college  was  in  our  midst  except  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Professor  Baker.  After  four  years  of  active  labor,  he 
resigned  his  position,  at  the  close  of  the  1875  spring  term,  because  the  grasshopper 
scourge  and  a  divided  sentiment  had  seriously  interfered  with  the  finances  and 
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general  prosperity  of  the  school.  Among  those  yet  in  the  county  who  were  fortu- 
nate in  being  students  under  his  supervision,  besides  those  who  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  having  attended  the  institution,  are  Jennie  Mclntyre  Wadsworth, 
Julius  Chrischilles,  Walter  Ward,  M.  D.  L.  Parsons,  Emma  McGetchic  Taylor. 
Dave  Mitchell,  Z.  C.  Holman  and  Luella  McPherson. 

Professor  Raker  was  forty-one  years  old  when  he  came  to  Algona.  He  was  an 
A.  M.  graduate  of  DePauw  University  and  had  been  previously  at  the  head  of 
Cherry  Grove  Seminary,  Illinois,  Delaney  Academy,  Indiana,  Des  Moines  Confer- 
ence Seminary  and  Glenwood  Collegiate  Institute,  besides  being  professor  of 
ancient  languages  at  Simpson  College.  Since  leaving  here  he  has  teen  consul  to 
Denmark,  Australia  and  North  Borneo,  which  latter  position  he  is  still  holding. 
His  daughter,  Joanna  (Jodie),  who  was  a  little  girl  about  the  college  while  the 
Baker  family  lived  here,  holds  the  chair  of  Greek  at  Simpson  College.  She  has 
been  a  marvel  since  her  earliest  childhood  for  her  profiency  in  that  language.  She 
was  familiar  with  Greek  conjugations  at  an  age  when  other  children  were  learn- 
ing to  spell  the  simplest  words.  She  was  taught  Greek  by  her  parents  as  soon 
as  she  could  speak  distinctly.  Before  she  was  five  she  was  studying  that  language, 
Latin  and  French  systematically  and  had  finished  the  elementary  books  before 
she  was  twelve.  She  certainly  has  some  of  the  educational  earmarks  of  her  well- 
remembered  father. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Baker  had  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
Algona  College,  but  the  board  determined  to  continue  the  school  though  condi- 
tions were  very  discouraging.  The  whole  country  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  grasshopper  scourge  which  had  brought  poverty  to  hundreds  of  families. 
The  endowment  fund  had  almost  stopped  growing  and  the  interest  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  notes  was  not  only  unpaid  but  could  not  be  collected.  Furthermore, 
a  considerable  amount  was  owing  to  the  instructors  on  salaries,  and  there  was  but 
little  in  sight  to  cancel  this  unfortunate  debt. 

Under  these  unfavorable  circumstances  the  1875  fall  term  opened.  The  officers 
of  the  board  at  that  time  were  Rev.  Bennet  Mitchell,  president;  J.  E.  Stacy,  vice- 
president;  D.  H.  Hutchins.  secretary,  and  W.  II.  Ingham,  treasurer.  They  re- 
organized the  faculty,  making  Rev.  Will  F.  Barclay  its  president  and  his  wife  an 
assistant.  The  other  instructors  were  A.  N.  Bushnell.  mathematics ;  Ella  Ray, 
Latin  and  French;  Theodore  Chrischilles,  German;  Mrs.  Dona  Sheetz,  painting; 
Theresa  Burlingame.  music;  Rachic  Henderson,  assistant  in  English,  and  Miss 
Barnes  in  mathematics.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  108.  Among  those  who 
are  in  the  county  now  who  were  students  then,  besides  those  who  have  heretofore 
been  mentioned,  are  Mary  Mine  Patterson,  Angie  Robison  Waterhouse,  Ada  Smith 
Rist.  Ilattie  Willson  Ward.  Will  Hall,  James  Patterson  and  S.  H.  McXutt. 

Although  the  school  that  year  was  much  more  widely  advertised  by  catalogues 
and  otherwise  than  ever  before,  the  necessary  finances  to  give  it  satisfactory  suc- 
cess were  sadly  lacking.  Professor  Barclay  remained  at  the  head  for  two  vears 
and  then  resigned. 

By  the  fall  of  1877  the  school  was  moving  on  a  descending  plane  when  Prof. 
D.  W.  Ford  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  faculty.  He  managed  to  hold  on  during 
the  school  year  and  then  surrendered  his  position.  It  was  then  that  some  of  the 
conference  members  began  a  movement  to  locate  a  conference  school  elsewhere 
and  thus  kill  the  Algona  institution.   The  overtures  made  by  LeMars  and  Sioux 
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City  caused  conference  in  September,  1878,  to  hesitate  in  adopting  Algona  Coilege 
under  existing  conditions.  J.  H.  Lozier,  of  Sioux  City,  who  was  never  a  friend  of 
our  college,  headed  a  movement  to  procure  its  death  warrant.  In  order  to  prevent 
conference  from  adopting  it  at  that  session,  he,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  asked  conference  to  delay  its  action  in  locating  the  conference  school 
until  the  next  session  so  as  to  give  other  localities  time  to  make  definite  and  bona 
fide  propositions.  This  request,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  would  have  been  granted 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gallant  fight  made  by  Rev.  Bennet  Mitchell,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  school  from  the  start.  Rev.  J.  VV.  Lothian 
came  to  his  aid  and  the  two  instituted  such  a  vigorous  defense  that  they  won  over 
the  sympathy  of  conference  and  won  the  victory  for  Algona.  Reverend  Mitchell 
in  his  valuable  "History  of  the  Northwest  Iowa  Conference"  says  in  regard  to  this 
proceeding  that  he  offered  a  minority  report  signed  by  himself  and  Reverend  Loth- 
ian and  moved  its  adoption  "setting  forth  that  the  trustees  of  Algona  College  have 
under  great  difficulties  increased  the  endowment  of  said  college  to  about  $50,000.00, 
so  that  now  they  present  us  with  an  offer  for  our  adoption  an  institution  with  build- 
ings and  grounds  estimated  at  $8,000.00  and  endowment  notes  of  $20,000.00  draw- 
ing ten  per  cent  interest,  and  real  estate  amounting  to  $30,000.00 ;  and  further  that 
this  is  the  amount,  upon  the  raising  of  which,  conference  has  previously  agreed  to 
accept  of  unconditionally  and  adopt  said  institution.  Therefore,  Resolved :  that 
the  Northwest  Iowa  Conference  now  accepts  and  unconditionally  adopts  Algona 
College  as  its  conference  institution." 

When  that  resolution  carried  in  September,  1878,  Algona  College  became  the 
property  of  the  M.  E.  conference.  Even  this  proceeding  did  not  save  the  life  of 
the  institution.  Prof.  A.  G.  Neff  was  at  its  head  during  the  following  year,  and 
in  1880  while  it  was  in  charge  of  Miss  L.  S.  Tallman  its  demise  became  complete 
and  Algona  College  was  no  more.  What  was  Algona 's  loss  finally  became  Sioux 
City's  gain.  Had  the  school  flourished  here  there  would  now  be  no  Morningside 
College.  Reverend  Mitchell,  in  his  history,  gives  the  following  two  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  Algona  College:  "The  grasshopper  scourge  that  had  wasted  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  part  of  the  state  and  a  divided  sentiment  in  Algona.  From  the 
start  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  in  town  had  opposed  the  school  because  it 
was  not  located  in  their  part  of  the  city ;  so  intense  was  this  town  fight  that  many 
of  the  people  were  quite  willing  that  the  college  might  die  if  their  side  in  the  strife 
could  not  win.  So  one  of  these  men  got  his  grip  upon  the  institution  and  strangled 
it." 

The  opposition  referred  to  by  Reverend  Mitchell  came  largely  from  north  side 
residents,  and  especially  from  many  of  those  who  had  invested  in  property  at  the 
Milwaukee  depot,  because  they  believed  that  a  prosperous  college  in  the  south 
part  of  town  would  retard  the  growth  of  the  depot  village  and  lessen  the  value  of 
property  in  the  north  part  of  town.  The  result  of  this  unfortunate  condition  caused 
the  death  not  only  of  the  college,  but  of  the  depot  village  as  well.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  instructors  had  procured  judgments  against  the  college  for  back  sal- 
aries which  later  became  the  property  of  the  lumberman  who  also  held  a  claim 
against  the  institution.  These  becoming  a  lien  upon  the  college  property  made 
the  foreclosure  proceedings  possible.  Had  the  citizens  raised  $26,000.00  at  the 
last  end,  the  college  might  have  been  saved ;  but  even  then  if  the  opposition  was  to 
continue  its  growth  would  have  been  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 
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The  college  building  was  moved  from  its  original  position  and  is  now  stand- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Dodge  and  Minnesota  streets  in  front  of  the  G.  A.  R.  hall. 
When  the  top  of  the  belfry  was  taken  oft  prior  to  the  removal,  the  building  lost 
much  of  its  majestic  appearance.  The  hall  for  ten  years  was  the  central  meeting 
place  for  all  kinds  of  public  entertainments  as  well  as  for  church  services.  Fond 
recollections  still  cluster  about  it.  Reverend  Todd's  stirring  eloquence  cannot  easily 
be  forgotten.  Once  while  preaching  from  the  text  "As  in  the  days  of  Noah  so  shall 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be,"  in  a  vivid  word  painting  he  so  graphically  de- 
scribed the  flood  that  the  waves  seemed  to  be  splashing  against  the  windows  and 
the  hall  rocking  on  the  waves  of  the  mighty  deep.  It  was  in  those  good,  old  days 
too  when  Maker  delivered  his  memorable  lecture  on  the  dance  and  dudank,  and 
when  Reverend  Faweett  went  him  one  better  by  preaching  from  the  text  "Ye  have 
lien  among  the  pots."  Numerous  amusing  events  occurring  in  the  hall  during  the 
life  of  the  college  are  also  remembered.  Asa  K.  Smith  became  known  as  a  phil- 
osopher of  the  school,  because  in  one  of  his  off-hand  speeches  he  said  that  it  really 
seemed  to  him  that  the  longer  he  lived  the  older  he  grew.  The  wild  burst  of  laugh- 
ter that  he  caused  by  that  remark,  however,  was  no  louder  than  the  one  Julius 
Chrischilles  raised  one  morning  in  the  German  class  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
translate  a  difficult  passage  into  Fnglish.  After  succeeding  admirably  for  a  line  or 
two  he  came  to  a  sudden  halt  and  then  said  in  a  rapid  but  low  tone  "I  don't  know 

what  the  d  1  that  next  word  is."   He  didn't  get  any  further  with  his  translation. 

owing  to  the  outburst  of  laughter  and  the  confusion  that  followed.  The  writer  has 
hard  luck  trying  to  forget  one  of  the  incidents  which  concerns  himself.  One  day  as 
he  was  passing  along  the  outside  of  the  building  some  girls  were  sitting  in  the  hall 
looking  out  of  the  open  window.  He  very  politely  crooked  up  his  nose  at  them  and 
then  broke  for  tall  timber  when  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "l'rof.  Maker,  Ben  Reed 
is  outside  making  up  hog  faces  at  us  girls  and  so  he  is."  One  of  these  same  girls 
is  now  Mrs.  J.  \V.  Wadsworth.  who  is  lucky  in  having  in  her  possession  the  old 
college  piano,  a  relic  which  she  very  much  prizes. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  career  of  old  Algona  College  it  may  be  fitting 
to  state  that  A.  N.  l'.ushnell,  the  only  resident  professor  after  the  college  ex- 
pired, died  at  his  home  in  Algona  several  years  ago,  and  that  M.  Helen  VVooster, 
who  was  county  superintendent  while  she  was  doing  college  service,  held  her 
office  till  January  i,  1874,  and  then  went  west.  For  a  long  period  of  years  she 
taught  in  the  city  schools  at  Los  Angeles,  and  then  for  several  years  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  earthquake  shattering  her  nerves,  she  gave  up  teaching  and  has  been 
since  that  time  in  New  York  at  her  old  home. 

THE  NORTHERN  IOWA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

An  account  of  the  career  of  The  Northern  Iowa  Normal  School  takes  its  appro- 
priate place  in  this  chapter  because  the  enterprise  was  originally  designed  to  be 
developed  into  one  of  college  rank.  In  the  summer  of  1880  Mayor  D.  A.  Haggard, 
of  Algona.  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  J.  C  Gilchrist,  of  Cedar  Falls,  stating  that 
after  serving  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  state  normal  school  he  had  been 
deposed  from  the  presidency  and  was  then  searching  for  a  new  location  where  he 
could  found  another  normal  school  of  high  order.  He  further  stated  that  in  his 
visits  to  Algona  in  previous  years  he  had  been  so  favorably  impressed  with  its 
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location  and  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  that  he  would  start  the  enterprise  there 
if  satisfactory  inducements  were  offered.  Further  correspondence  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  him  to  Algona  on  the  evening  of  July  14th,  where  he  addressed  an  audi- 
ence of  enthusiastic  citizens.  He  outlined  the  plan  of  the  school  he  desired  to  \ 
found,  and  named  the  probable  amount  of  funds  that  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
put  it  on  a  paying  basis.  His  proposition  met  with  hearty  approval  and  the  meet- 
ing acted  accordingly.  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  W.  II.  Ingham,  H.  S.  Vaughn,  J.  M.  Corn- 
stock.  Theodore  Chrischilles.  J.  J.  Wilson,  A.  A.  Call.  Geo.  E.  Clarke  and  B.  F. 
Reed  were  appointed  to  solicit  funds  and  hire  a  temporary  building  for  the  school 
until  a  letter  one  could  be  procured.  This  committee  a  few  days  later  engaged 
the  old  college  building  which  had  been  moved  up  town  and  then  used  as  a  hotel 
and  boarding  house.  A.  F.  Call  in  the  meantime  had  been  appointed  to  draft  the 
articles  of  incorporation. 

On  the  evening  of  July  26th,  numerous  friends  of  the  enterprise  centered  at 
Hotel  Le  Grand  (Kossuth  Hotel)  to  perfect  an  organization,  Dr.  L.  K.  Garfield 
presiding.  The  articles  of  incorporation  were  read  and  adopted.  It  named  the 
trustees  who  were  to  serve  for  the  first  year  and  it  provided  that  "Every  person, 
who  has  subscribed  or  paid  or  who  shall  hereafter  subscribe  or  pay  in  any  one 
year  a  sum  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  school,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  association  and  shall  have  the  right  to  vote."  The  document  was 
signed  by  M.  B.  Dalton,  L.  M.  D.  Smith,  Geo.  E.  Clarke.  F.  M.  Taylor,  L.  K.  Gar- 
field. J.  II.  Saunders.  B.  F.  Reed.  Ambrose  A.  Call.  M.  Starr,  William  Ward. 
Gardner  Cowles,  H.  S.  Vaughn,  J.  M.  Comstock  and  C.  C.  Chubb.  Of  this  num- 
ber Cowles,  Ward,  Chubb,  Vaughn  and  Comstock  had  been  named  as  trustees,  the 
others  being  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  Dan  Rice,  D.  D.  Townsend.  Geo.  C.  Call.  C.  L.  Lund, 
R.  H.  Spencer  and  H.  S.  Langdon.  The  board  soon  met  and  elected  its  officers. 
Wilkinson  for  president ;  Rice,  vice-president ;  Comstock.  secretary,  and  Townsend, 
treasurer.  Prof.  J.  C.  Gilchrist  was  named  as  president  of  the  faculty;  Geo.  E. 
Reed,  of  Vinton,  mathematics;  Kate  Keith,  of  Fort  Dodge,  gymnastics  and  draw- 
ing; Kate  Burnard,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  Mrs.  K.  L.  Wolfe,  elocution. 

With  this  teaching  force  the  fall  term  opened  September  8.  1886.  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  in  the  old  college  building.  The  attendance  was  good  from  the 
start  and  the  services  of  the  instructors  satisfactory.  The  inauguration  ceremony 
occurred  on  the  evening  of  September  14th,  with  J.  R.  Jones  presiding.  The  court 
chamber  and  gallery  were  packed  with  interested  spectators.  J.  R.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Lizzie  B.  Read  were  the  principal  speakers.  They  prophesied  a  glorious  future  for 
the  school  and  congratulated  the  citizens  for  their  liberality  in  supporting  the 
cause,  and  for  being  so  successful  in  securing  such  an  able  faculty  with  Professor 
Gilchrist  at  its  head.  They  were  followed  in  turn  with  speeches  by  Trustees  Com- 
stock Vaughn  and  Ward.  The  occasion  was  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  vocal  music 
by  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  the  cornet  band  in  the  gallery  added  life  to 
the  event. 

During  the  winter  Professor  Gilchrist  delivered  a  series  of  educational  lectures 
of  a  high  order  that  arc  vividly  remembered  for  their  worth,  The  Reign  of  Terror 
in  France  being  one  of  them.  The  students  also  gave  a  gymnastic  entertainment. 
During  the  summer  vacation  of  1887  a  better  home  for  the  school  was  constructed 
on  Xormal  Hill.  The  new  brick  central  school  building  being  in  process  of  con- 
struction, the  district  donated  the  use  of  the  two  frame  wings  to  the  Normal  school 
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and  the  main  building  it  presented  to  the  G.  A.  R.  Post.  These  wings  were  moved 
to  Normal  Hill  and  a  central  structure  erected  between  them,  making  a  very  com- 
modious school  building.  It  was  gradually  fitted  up  until  it  answered  the  purpose 
fairly  well.  The  school  was  prosiwrous  during  the  second  year  of  its  existence 
in  its  new  quarters,  and  Professor  Gilchrist  became  popular  as  an  educator.  He 
was  always  ready  for  an  off-hand  speech  on  every  occasion  when  the  program  for 
any  cause  was  not  filled.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  county  seat  no  other  man  has 
been  able  to  be  such  a  success  in  this  regard.  He  seemed  to  be  just  the  right  kind 
of  a  citizen  to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  His  services  as  speaker  were  in  constant  de- 
mand and  that  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  school  all  the  more  popular.  The  Nor- 
mal Herald,  edited  by  the  students,  also  contributed  in  keeping  the  public  posted  in 
what  was  going  on  in  the  school.  In  its  early  existence  among  the  editors  were 
Jessamine  Jones,  Cornie  Ingham  and  Delia  Reed.  The  Normal  Literary  and  The 
Shakespearian  were  the  names  given  to  the  two  societies  which  the  students  main- 
tained from  the  beginning  with  much  success. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a  growing  sentiment  in  various  parts  of  Iowa 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  than  one  state  normal  school.  Each  of  these  localities 
of  course  had  influential  citizens  who  were  urging  that  such  a  school-  be  located 
in  their  midst.  Citizens  of  this  vicinity  entertaining  the  feeling  also  decided  to 
make  a  strong  effort  to  have  the  state  locate  and  mantain  such  a  school  at  Algona. 
Judge  C  all  having  offered  to  donate  a  site  of  ten  acres,  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  December  16.  1887,  to  take  steps  to  present  the  proposition  to 
the  coming  Legislature  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  It  was  decided  to  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $40,000.00  for  a  building  and  $15,000.00  for  the  running  expenses  for 
two  years.  The  plan  was  to  have  the  bill  urged  for  passage  in  the  house  by  Repre- 
sentative A.  D.  Garke  and  to  be  supported  by  an  advisory  board  as  lobbyists  at 
Des  Moines.  Those  delegated  for  that  service  were  Comstock,  Haggard,  Brun- 
son  and  Cowles. 

The  bill  in  the  house  simply  got  a  recommendation  from  the  committee  on 
schools  and  that  was  about  all  the  favors  it  received.  The  claims  of  Storm  Lake 
and  LeMars  for  the  location  so  confused  matters  that  no  state  school  was  estab- 
lished. The  advisory  board  and  Professor  Gilchrist  returned  disgusted  but  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  strife  for  another  two  years,  until  the  next  Legislature  con- 
vened. Professor  Gilchrist  said  on  his  return :  "The  Legislature  caring  more  for 
many  other  matters  than  for  education  finally  decided  not  to  adopt  this  little  child 
away  out  here  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state."" 

Two  days  after  the  Legislature  adjourned  another  mass  meeting  was  held  to 
consider  the  conditions  and  to  agree  upon  a  line  of  action.  The  meeting  was  full 
of  interest  and  the  remarks  made  must  have  caused  the  ears  of  the  far-away  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  to  burn.  But  few,  if  any,  more  spirited  meetings  have  been 
held  for  any  purpose  than  was  the  one  that  night.  The  refusal  of  the  lawmakers 
to  take  favorable  action  made  every  man  in  this  vicinity  an  outspoken  champion 
of  the  cause.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  may  be  judged  from  the  following  reso- 
lutions that  were  passed  that  evening: 

Whereas,  The  Northern  Iowa  Normal  School,  under  the  very  efficient  man- 
agement of  Prof.  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  has,  during  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  attained 
to  the  first  rank  among  the  training  schools  of  Iowa ;  and  the  citizens  of  Algona 
having  by  their  contributions  very  liberally  aided  in  organizing  and  maintaining 
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the  school,  thereby  making  it  one  of  the  necessary  institutions  of  northwestern 
Iowa ;  and,  whereas,  the  Legislature  has  failed  to  adopt  the  school,  or  even  to  give 
aid  when  there  was  such  evident  demand  and  necessity  for  state  assistance,  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  we  pledge  to  our  friends  throughout  the  state  that  the  school 
will  be  continued  for  the  coming  two  years  and  that  its  facilities  and  efficiency  will 
be  increased  and  its  rank  maintained ;  and  further  that  the  board  of  directors  be 
instructed  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  continue  Prof.  J.  C.  Gilchrist  as  manager 
of  the  school  for  the  ensuing  two  years." 

At  the  lime  the  school  had  an  able  force  of  instructors  and  was  maintaining  de- 
partments in  English,  science,  mathematics,  language,  didactics,  typewriting,  short- 
hand, music  and  commercial.  The  faculty  during  the  two  years  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  Helen  V.  Ingham,  Latin,  and  Will  Spencer,  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  The  officers  of  the  board  had  also  changed,  Vaughn  being  president, 
Langdon,  vice-president,  Cowles,  secretary,  and  D.  A.  Haggard,  treasurer.  The 
work  was  carried  forward  with  no  friction  and  the  school  had  increased  until  there 
were  1 19  names  on  the  roll.  The  fall  of  1889  came  on  as  also  did  the  renewed  agi- 
tation of  the  people  to  raid  the  coming  Legislature  in  the  interests  of  the  school. 

When  the  Legislature  met  in  January,  1890,  A.  B.  Funk  was  the  senator  from 
this  district  and  C.  L.  Lund  the  representative,  and  both  were  strong  advocates 
for  making  Algona  school  a  state  institution.  A  deadlock  in  the  house  prevented 
its  organization  until  about  the  middle  of  February.  Among  other  bills,  Senator 
Mack,  of  Storm  Lake,  had  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  normal  school  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  state,  the  location  of  which  should  be  selected  by  a  committee 
of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee,  three  of  whom  should  be  prac- 
tical educators  and  all  having  no  interest  in  the  proposed  location.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provided  that  no  bonus  except  the  site  should  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
that  the  sum  of  S25.000.00  should  be  appropriated  for  buildings  and  $5,000.00  for 
expenses  for  the  biennial  period. 

Senator  Funk's  bill  asked  for  $50,000.00  all  told  for  the  Algona  institution. 
Red  Oak,  Oskaloosa,  Cherokee,  Grinnell,  Humeston,  Storm  Lake  and  LeMars 
were  clamoring  also  for  the  location.  To  simplify  matters  the  normal  school  com- 
mittee of  both  houses  decided  to  hold  a  joint  session  at  the  Savery  House  and  listen 
to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  all  the  competing  localities.  When  it  became  known  in 
this  vicinity  that  on  the  evening  of  March  12th,  the  matter  would  come  on  for  hear- 
ing before  the  joint  committee,  Algona  sent  down  a  boosting  delegation  consisting 
of  J.  W.  Hinchon,  J.  W.  Robinson,  Geo.  C.  Call,  C.  C.  Chubb,  L.  A.  Sheetz,  G.  L. 
Galbraith,  J.  R.  Jones,  John  G.  Smith,  S.  S  Sessions,  J.  B.  Jones,  P.  C.  Bailey.  G.  R. 
Woodworth,  M.  L.  Clarke,  Jas.  Taylor,  W.  H.  Ingham,  Geo.  E.  Clarke,  Harvey 
Ingham,  J.  J.  Wilson  and  Gardner  Cowles  to  be  present  before  the  joint  committee 
and  work  for  the  interest  of  our  local  school. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  intense  interest.  The  joint  committee  heard  all  the 
arguments  from  the  various  towns  from  those  chosen  to  represent  them.  The 
claims  for  Algona  were  first  presented  by  Editor  Hinchon,  then  by  J.  B.  Jones  and 
next  by  Representative  Coyle.  About  a  week  later  both  committees  reported  fav- 
orably on  the  Algona  bill  to  their  respective  houses.  When  the  matter  came  on 
for  hearing  in  the  senate,  about  the  first  of  April,  the  vote  at  first  was  a  tie,  then 
the  opposition  to  Algona  succeeded  in  receiving  a  change  of  one  vote,  after  which 
Senator  Ben  McCoy  offered  an  amendment  to  substitute  the  "three-school  bill" 
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for  the  Algona  bill ;  then  Senator  Taylor  offered  to  amend  that  proposition  by  in- 
creasing: the  number  of  schools  to  be  established  to  seven,  Algona  being  one  of 
them.  The  effect  of  these  offers  made  the  senate  legislation  on  the  whole  normal 
school  project  seem  so  much  like  boys'  play  that  no  bill  on  the  subject  was  passed. 
This  was  a  hard  blow  to  Algona,  but  it  received  another  a  few  days  later  which  it 
felt  with  even  greater  pain.  At  a  night  session  of  the  house,  after  the  bill  had  been 
engrossed,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  engrossment  was  filed.  This  motion  came  up 
for  hearing  the  next  morning  before  Representative  Lund  arrived  and  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  44  to  43.  Algona  was  immediately  notified  of  the  situation  by  a 
telegram  from  Geo.  E.  Garke  saying.  '"We  are  busted."  Had  Lund  been  in  the 
house  chamber  twenty  minutes  earlier  he  at  least  could  have  made  the  vote  a  tie. 
Algona  never  forgave  the  representative  for  his  failure  to  be  present  when  the  vote 
was  taken.  His  explanation  for  his  tardiness  on  that  occasion  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  mover  of  the  motion  the  night  before  assured  him  that  the  matter  would 
not  be  called  up  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  The  last  hope  entertained  by 
the  friends  of  the  Algona  normal  school  to  have  it  come  under  state  control  expired 
when  they  realized  that  the  prize  was  lost  which  had  seemed  so  close  at  hand. 

The  disappointment  in  not  getting  the  Legislature  to  adopt  the  Algona  institu- 
tion as  a  state  school,  or  to  give  it  material  aid.  so  discouraged  Professor  Gilchrist 
that  he  began  making  arrangements  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  school.  He 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  spring  term  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  faculty  of  Morningside  College.  His  loss  to  this  county  was  keenly  felt  for  it 
started  the  school  on  the  decline.  He  had  been  for  four  years  trying  to  build  up  a 
permanent  school  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  county,  but  felt  that  fate  was  against 
him.  He  was  much  missed  by  his  numerous  friends  after  he  had  moved  his  family 
away.  His  annual  graduation  exercises  were  of  such  a  high  character  that  they 
were  looked  forward  to  with  pleasing  anticipation.  They  were  truly  noteworthy 
educational  events  of  that  period.  Many  of  the  young  people  received  a  thirst  for 
higher  learning  from  him  which  they  satisfied  later  by  taking  thorough  college 
courses.  Moreover,  there  are  now  men  and  women  holding  positions  of  trust  in 
the  county  who  owe  their  success  to  the  training  they  received  during  his 
administration. 

About  a  month  before  the  i8qo  fall  term  began  it  was  publicly  announced  that 
the  board  had  secured  as  Professor  Gilchrist's  successor.  Prof.  P.  D.  Dodge,  who 
had  been  connected  with  a  college  at  Berea.  Kentucky.  The  other  members  of  the 
faculty  named  were  H.  R.  McCollum,  of  the  same  place.  Miss  Fahnestock,  of 
Galesburg.  Miss  Emily  Reeve,  of  Hampton,  and  Mrs.  K.  L.  Wolfe,  of  Algona. 
Evidently  not  liking  the  situation  Professor  Dodge  resigned  his  position  on  a  pre- 
text of  ill  health  within  less  than  four  months.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Olmsted 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  as  he  balked  before  getting  started  another  man 
was  employed  to  try  his  hand  at  the  head  of  the  school.  He  too  failing  to  begin  the 
work,  McCollum  went  on  with  the  school  as  best  he  could  until  the  close  of  that 
school  year  in  the  spring.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  changing  of 
the  heads  of  the  faculty,  the  school  degenerated  and  was  in  a  very  feeble  condition. 
The  attendance  had  so  diminished  that  the  few  pupils  present  at  the  spring  term 
appropriately  inscribed  over  one  of  the  doors  in  chalk  letters,  "We  are  Seven.'* 
There  had  been  during  the  year  a  total  enrollment  of  eighty-five,  but  the  spring 
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term  had  been  attended  by  only  thirteen  and  the  last  week  of  that  had  still  a  less 
number. 

Prof.  F.  M.  Chaffee,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  college,  took  charge  of  the  school  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1891  term  and  continued  his  service  for  three  years  doing  ex- 
cellent work.  He  was  assisted  by  Professor  Carlton,  Miss  Grace  Adams,  Miss 
Waters  and  Miss  Agnes  Randall.  The  latter  had  charge  of  the  music  and  Profes- 
sor Carlton  the  commercial  department.  During  the  three  years  Professor  Chaffee 
built  up  the  school  to  a  respectable  standing.  The  attendance  increased  and  confi- 
dence was  restored.  He  was  an  energetic  worker  and  having  high  ideals  as  to  what 
the  institution  ought  to  be,  proceeded  to  make  the  institution  worthy  of  its  name. 
The  enrollment  for  the  first  year  was  155,  for  the  second  year  275  and  for  the  third 
225.  a  decrease  occurring  on  account  of  the  world's  fair.  His  resignation  was 
much  regretted  at  the  time. 

Johnson  and  Lilly  became  the  proprietors  of  the  school  by  purchase  from  Pro- 
fessor Chaffee  in  the  spring  of  1894.  By  that  time  the  board  of  trustees  was  cut- 
ting but  little  figure  in  the  control  and  management,  leaving  the  head  of  the  faculty 
to  take  in  all  the  tuition  fees  and  pay  off  all  the  expense  bills.  Prof.  D.  E.  Johnson 
took  charge  of  the  commercial  department  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Lilly  the  normal.  They 
were  assisted  in  the  instruction  by  Mrs.  Lilly,  Miss  Waters,  Caroline  Zellhoefer 
and  Cella  Johnson.  They  got  out  two  thousand  catalogues  announcing  the  change 
in  the  school  faculty  and  sent  them  broadcast.  The  name  of  the  institution  was 
published  as  the  Northern  Iowa  Normal  and  Commercial  School  to  more  clearly 
indicate  its  general  character.  The  advertising  was  productive  of  good  results,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  growing  attendance.  The  school  was  a  scene  of  activity  and 
manifest  work.  In  Johnson's  department  the  busy  young  men  wore  pens  above 
their  ears  and  an  expression  of  a  page  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  on  their  coun- 
tenances. Professor  Lilly  had  worked  up  such  a  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in 
mathematics  that  the  young  ladies  in  particular  flocked  around  him  like  bevies  of 
birds  in  order  to  get  some  light  on  the  solution  of  the  "A  and  B  examples." 

The  boys  delighted  in  hard  study  but  no  more  so  than  they  did  at  times  in 
making  mischief.  One  morning  when  the  two  leading  professors  entered  "Chapel 
Hall"  Johnson  nearly  tumbled  over  when  he  saw  standing  on  top  of  the  desks  a 
lumber  wagon  with  top  box  and  spring  seat.  He  was  furious  and  wanted  to  arrest 
the  guilty  parties  but  alas !  he  couldn't  find  out  who  they  were.  He  started  to  find 
the  sheriff  to  have  somebody  arrested.  While  he  was  gone  on  his  mission  Lilly 
assumed  the  attitude  of  a  commanding  general:  "Fay,  get  up  there  and  take  off 
that  spring  seat."  "I  don't  know  how."  "Yes  you  do,  you  put  it  there."  The 
scat  went  off.  "Tom,  take  off  those  whifiletrees."  "I  don't  know  how."  "Yes  you 
do,  that  looks  like  your  work."  They  were  taken  off.  "Dick,  you  and  Harry  and 
those  other  two  chums  of  yours,  lift  off  the  wagon  box  top  and  all."  "It  is  too  heavy 
for  us  to  handle."  "No  it  isn't,  you  fellows  would  have  put  it  on  just  the  same  last 
night  if  it  had  weighed  a  ton."  The  order  was  cheerfully  obeyed.  In  this  way 
the  wagon  was  taken  apart,  carried  out  doors  and  put  together  again  before  Johnson 
returned. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Johnson  left  to  start  a  school  at  Mason  City 
D.  H.  Samuels,  of  Des  Moines,  was  procured  by  Professor  Lilly  as  business  man- 
ager to  begin  with  the  1895  fall  term,  and  Anna  Hamilton  and  Laura  Taylor  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  teaching  force.   Provisions  were  also  made  to  have  a  series  of 
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lectures  given  by  prominent  educators.  During  the  year  1896  several  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  school.  In  January,  Professor  Lilly  took  charge  of  the  bookkeeping 
instruction  himself  and  Will  H.  Reed  the  penmanship;  besides  this  Samuels  left  to 
accept  another  position,  and  Louise  McCoy  became  instructor  in  German  and  Ther- 
esa Korman  in  letter  writing  and  other  subjects.  The  school  was  continued  for 
several  months  in  1897  by  Professor  Lilly  who  then  abandoned  the  work  to  engage 
in  engineering.  Hundreds  of  teachers  had  attended  his  school  from  time  to  time 
to  become  better  qualified  for  their  duties.  For  their  benefit  he  conducted  summer 
schools,  which  were  always  well  attended. 

The  Northern  Iowa  Normal  School  passed  quietly  out  of  existence  after  a 
checkered  career.  The  events  pertaining  to  it  are  a  part  of  the  county's  history 
occurring  during  the  8o's  and  go's. 
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OVERFLOW  HISTORICAL  TOPICS 

DEATHS  FROM  FREEZING 

So  far  as  known  only  seven  deaths  have  resulted  from  freezing  in  the 
county,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  times  the  early  settlers  were  caught 
in  raging  blizzards  when  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  drifting  snow,  or 
to  modify  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  A  couple  of  others  had  their  legs  so  badly 
frozen  that  amputation  became  necessary.  Henry  Hauzerman  lost  one  leg  in 
this  way  and  Solomon  Hand  lost  both  of  his.  These  two  met  that  fate  during 
the  cold  winter  of  1856-7.  The  latter  at  that  time  lived  in  the  Humboldt  por- 
tion of  this  county.  The  first  fatal  loss  by  freezing  that  occurred  was  at  a 
date  prior  to  any  settlement  in  the  county.  Robert  Downing,  in  the  winter  of 
1852-3  or  1853-4,  while  up  from  Webster  City  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  the 
northern  part  of  this  county,  with  William  Frakes  and  another  man,  became 
separated  from  the  others  in  a  blinding  storm  and  was  never  seen  again.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  this  incident  has  been  presented  in  the  chapter  ''Long 
Ago  Journeys  Across  Kossuth,"  under  the  sub-head  "Other  Prescttlemcnt  Visi- 
tors," to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  furious  storm  which  began  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  January  24, 
1867  resulted  in  the  death  of  Thos.  Dawson,  father  of  O.  T.  Dawson  the  well- 
known  Algona  tailor,  and  of  James  Baldwin,  the  latter's  step-brother.  Thurs- 
day morning  as  the  sun  was  shining  bright  and  the  weather  pleasant,  Dawson  and 
the  boy  drove  up  to  the  Dawson  homestead  in  Lotts  Creek  with  a  load  of  rails 
on  a  sled  which  was  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen.  One  of  the  objects  in  going 
was  to  bring  back  a  load  of  hay.  A  raging  storm  came  on  from  the  northwest 
in  the  afternoon  and  increased  in  violence  throughout  the  following  night.  Fri- 
day morning  the  mercury  was  down  in  the  region  of  the  thirties  and  the  storm 
had  become  a  blizzard.  The  timber  only  a  short  distance  away  could  not  be 
seen,  and  the  snow  drifts  had  become  the  deepest  of  the  winter.  The  storm 
still  raged  all  that  night  and  had  not  fully  abated  when  Saturday  morning  came. 

During  all  this  time  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Dawson  and  the  boy. 
The  first  evidence  the  family  received,  that  indicated  the  coming  of  bad  news, 
was  the  return  home  on  Saturday  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  in  such  a  condition  that 
showed  they  had  not  been  cared  for  for  some  time.  Later  in  the  day  the 
terrible  fate  of  the  two  snowbound  prisoners  during  the  storm  became  fully 
known  from  one  of  the  parties.  That  winter  there  were  several  families  living 
in  little  hillside  shanties  along  the  bluffs  of  the  river  bottom,  southwest  of 
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town.  Some  of  them  had  moved  in  from  their  prairie  homesteads  for  the 
winter,  and  others  were  woodchoppers  and  logging  men.  Among  the  number 
were  the  McKay  and  Woodcock  families  who  first  learned  how  cruelly  the 
storm  had  treated  the  missing  parties. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  William  McKay  was  startled  when  he 
heard  the  wailing  voice  of  someone  calling  for  help,  doing  in  the  direction 
whence  came  the  sound,  he  was  horrified  with  the  scene  that  appeared 
before  him.  There  was  the  lost  Thos.  Dawson  crawling  in  from  the  prairie 
through  the  snow  on  his  knees  and  elbows.  His  feet  were  entirely  bare  except 
a  sock  oti  one  foot.  He  was  without  hat  or  mittens,  and  his  coat  and  shirt 
in  front  were  unbuttoned.  McKay  upon  seeing  his  condition  hurried  back  to 
Woodcock's,  got  a  team  and  sled  and  brought  the  suffering  man  to  his  own 
shanty  for  treatment.  While  there  he  lived  long  enough  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  sad  experience. 

The  storm  overtook  them  on  their  way  back  from  the  homestead  Thursday 
afternoon.  When  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  timber  the  drifts  became 
so  deep  that  the  oxen  floundered  and  refused  to  draw  the  load  of  hay  any 
longer.  The  blinding  snow  caused  them  to  lose  their  way  and  finally  the  load 
became  stalled.  Then  Dawson  and  the  boy.  who  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 
prepared  to  camp  for  the  night  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  They  had 
no  food  and  no  chance  for  a  fire,  and  no  bedding  except  the  hay  which  had 
been  blown  full  of  the  (lying  snow.  Furthermore,  the  weather  was  intensely 
cold  and  the  timber,  though  but  a  short  distance  away,  could  not  be  seen.  After 
unhitching  the  oxen  and  letting  them  go.  they  crawled  into  the  hay  and  managed 
to  live  through  the  night.  All  day  Friday  while  the  blizzard  was  raging  the 
two  had  to  remain  buried  in  the  hay  while  they  were  gradually  freezing.  Their 
feet  got  so  cold  that  they  pulled  off  their  boots  and  socks  and  rubbed  them  with 
their  hands  to  keep  death  away  as  long  as  possible.  The  snow  covered  up  the 
boots  and  the  wind  blew  away  most  of  their  socks.  As  it  was  dark.  Dawson 
searched  for  the  missing  articles  in  the  snow  until  his  hands  were  frozen.  That 
night  James  lialdwin  froze  to  death.  The  step- father  remained  by  the  dead 
body  through  the  night  and  until  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  After 
burying  the  body  in  the  snow  he  headed  northeasterly  for  the  timber,  which 
was  over  a  mile  away.  His  feet  were  so  badly  frozen- that  he  could  not  stand 
and  his  hands  were  so  stiff  that  he  could  not  button  his  shirt  or  coat  after  they 
had  been  blown  open.  He  could  not  advance  except  by  crawling  on  his  elbows 
and  knees,  but  he  fortunately  had  a  voice  strong  enough  to  be  heard  by  McKay 
after  he  had  crawled  in  that  way  quite  a  distance  into  the  timber. 

Thos.  Dawson  died  during  the  following  week  on  the  4th  day  of  February. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  war,  having  served  in  Company  K.  Eighth  Wisconsin 
Infantry.    His  was  the  third  death  that  had  been  caused  on  account  of  freezing. 

During  the  winter  of  iKn--8,  following  a  year  of  hard  times  owing  to  the 
loss  of  crops  on  account  of  the  continued  wet  weather.  Manning  Kinnev,  the 
fourteen-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ceo.  W.  Kinnev.  froze  to  death  while 
the  family  were  living  in  what  is  now  Seneca  township.  The  little  hand  iru'll 
with  which  they  ground  their  corn  into  meal  got  out  of  repair,  and  the  boy 
was  sent  down  on  the  P. lack  Cat  to  get  material  for  having  it  fixed  into  running 
order  again.    On  his  way  home  he  became  tired  out  while  trudging  through  the 
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deep  snow,  and  sank  to  the  earth  never  to  rise  alive  again.  His  parents  settled 
on  the  premises  immediately  following  the  war.  This  victim  by  freezing  was  the 
fourth  in  the  county. 

The  fifth  death  from  freezing,  or  the  fourth  one  known  to  the  settlers,  oc- 
curred out  in  the  Lotts  Creek  country  Sunday,  January  16,  1870.  One  of  the 
settlers  in  that  township  was  an  old  army  veteran  by  the  name  of  Col  well.  He 
was  totally  blind,  l>oth  eyes  having  been  shot  out  in  some  battle  engagement 
of  the  war.  The  family  of  his  son-in-law.  Smith,  were  neighbors  in  1870.  One 
member  of  this  Smith  family  was  a  boy  about  eighteen  years  old  named  Clarence. 
He  had  been  at  Colwell's  nearly  all  day  Sunday  waiting  for  the  storm  to  cease. 
Along  towards  evening  as  there  were  no  signs  of  the  abatement  of  the  storm, 
Clarence  bundled  up  and  started  for  his  home  which  was  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  away.  Not  having  arrived  that  night,  his  relatives  began  searching  the 
next  day.  Xo  clue  to  the  fate  of  the  missing  boy  was  found  on  Monday,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  time  the  next  day  that  the  body  was  found  in  a  drift  of 
snow.  He  had  traveled  just  about  far  enough,  to  reach  his  home,  but  had 
wandered  from  the  right  course,  and  perished  as  the  result. 

The  sixth  to  lose  his  life  from  freezing  was  Julius  Ranney,  a  brother  of  F. 
L.  Ranney,  a  well  known  resident  now  of  the  county  seat.  He  was  a  victim  of 
the  eventful  blizzard  of  January  7,  1873.  His  home  was  in  the  Darien  settle- 
ment in  what  is  now  Fenton  township.  He.  like  numerous  others  that  day.  had 
come  down  to  the  Algona  timber,  and  after  having  loaded  his  sled  with  wood 
started  home  across  the  bleak  prairie.  A  treacherous  storm  soon  made  its  ap- 
pearance after  he  had  left  the  river  settlements.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  Peck  premises  the  storm  was  on  in  all  its  fury.  Mr.  Peck  warned  him  of 
the  impending  danger  and  urged  him  to  put  up  his  team  and  stay  over  night 
Thinking  of  the  anxiety  his  family  would  have  if  he  remained  away  during 
the  storm,  he  decided  to  go  on  to  his  home  which  was  only  about  three  miles  away. 
That  was  the  last  time  he  was  ever  seen  alive. 

When  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated  and  he  had  failed  to  reach  home,  a 
search  began.  His  team  was  found  in  a  vacant  building  not  far  from  his  own 
home.  One  of  the  horses  he  had  carefully  blanketed  and  the  other  blanket  was 
missing.  The  storm  occurred  on  Tuesday,  and  it  was  Thursday  afternoon 
before  the  body  was  found.  It  lay  face  upward,  with  the  folded  blanket  under 
his  arm.  It  was  less  than  a  mile  from  the  team  and  within  sixty  rods  of  the 
McDonald  home,  which  Mr.  Ranney  had  evidently  attempted  to  reach  in  the 
blinding  storm.  Why  he  met  his  death  while  the  blanket  was  still  unfolded 
has  always  been  a  mystery.  He  probably  sank  from  exhaustion  and  was  unable 
to  rise  again.    He  was  buried  on  his  farm  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  23. 

Abijah  Patterson,  brother  of  Mrs.  Ramet  Devinc.  lost  his  life  on  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1884.  He  had  moved  to  the  county  in  the  fall  of  1875 
and  had  settled  in  Seneca  township.  He  had  been  engaged  in  carrying  the  mail 
for  some  time  previous  to  his  death.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold  and 
stormy  while  off  on  his  last  trip.  As  there  were  no  witnesses  present  during 
his  last  few  hours,  the  circumstances  concerning  his  death  have  remained  un- 
known since  that  time.  His  death  was  the  last  one  that  has  occurred  in  the 
county  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  making  seven  all  told 
who  lost  their  lives  in  that  manner.    He  had  come  up  from  Algona  with  the 
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mail,  and  in  the  blinding  storm  his  team  turned  and  drifted  with  the  wind  when 
near  his  home,  into  John  Klein's  field,  where  his  body  was  found  two  days  later 
by  William  Klein.  The  team  was  found  unhitched  and  tied  to  the  cutter,  and 
the  package  of  groceries  he  had  along  had  been  taken  from  the  cutter  box 
and  placed  a  short  distance  away,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  horses.  The  body 
lay  not  far  away,  speechless  to  tell  the  sad  story.  It  was  carried  to  the  school 
house  by  William  Kerr  and  the  two  Kline  brothers,  and  preparations  made 
for  the  burial.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Reverend  Paden,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister.  Mr.  Batterson  was  sixty-three  years  old  at  the  time  and  left 
a  wife  and  five  children  to  mourn  his  loss.  From  the  fact  that  the  body  when 
discovered  lay  covered  with  a  horse  blanket  and  buffalo  robe,  some  have  always 
believed  that  he  was  attacked  by  heart  disease,  and  finding  that  he  could  go  no 
further  lay  down  on  his  wraps  and  awaited  the  death  messenger. 

A  I'KEP  AT  THE  OLD-TIME  HACK  DRIVERS 

The  old-time  hack  drivers  were  about  the  most  popular  class  of  people  there 
were  in  the  country,  because  so  much  depended  upon  them,  and  because  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  was  an  event  that  was  always  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure.  The  coming  of  the  railroads  made  an  abrupt  change  in  the  methods 
of  carrying  the  mails.  For  instance,  in  1862,  when  H.  F.  Watson  was  post- 
master at  Algona  and  having  his  oifice  near  where  the  city  hall  now  stands, 
and  L.  L.  Treat  was  performing  like  service  at  Irvington,  the  south  mail  left 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  and  arrived  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  line  extended 
to  Des  Moines,  passing  through  Cresco,  Dakota  City  and  Fort  Dodge.  The 
north  route  went  through  Kossuth  Center,  where  W.  H.  Ingham  was  the 
postmaster  for  a  long  time,  then  on  through  to  lilue  Farth  and  from  there  to 
Mankato.  The  mail  left  Mondays  and  arrived  Saturdays.  The  cast  mail  went 
to  Mc(iregor  by  the  way  of  Forest  City  and  Clear  Lake,  leaving  Wednesdays 
and  arriving  Saturdays.  On  Mondays  the  mail  left  for  Fmmetsburg,  Esthcr- 
ville  and  Spirit  Lake  and  returned  Thursdays.  The  line  to  Dubuque  went 
through  Irvington,  Hampton  and  Cedar  Falls,  the  mail  leaving  Mondays  and 
returning  Saturdays. 

The  lines  of  these  early  routes  were  not  always  as  described  above.  Pre- 
vious to  1802  the  way  the  mail  came  in  from  the  east  was  somewhat  different. 
These  various  lines  gave  employment  to  quite  a  number  of  persons  who  were 
regarded  as  important  functionaries. 

On  the  Forest  City  route  Sam  Nixon  and  Ceo.  P.  Taylor  were  early  hack- 
drivers  and  they  were  followed  by  James  McKibben  and  Nicholas  A.  Knouf. 
Knouf  drove  a  bay  horse  that  traveled  with  a  "hitch"  gait,  so  in  a  little  while  the 
driver  himself  was  called  old  Hitch.  He  lived  at  the  time  on  what  afterwards 
became  the  Mathers  farm,  on  the  Irvington  ridge.  Tom  Henderson  was  on 
the  Blue  Earth  route  during  the  war  and  brought  in  the  well  remembered 
startling  reports  about  the  advance  of  Little  Crow's  band  of  savages  in  the  fall 
of  1862.  W.  I*.  Carey  was  also  on  that  line  for  awhile,  and  Jacob  C.  Cummins 
had  an  early  job  on  the  Cedar  Falls  route.  While  John  K.  Fill  and  Charles 
Moll,  in  the  fall  of  1864,  were  hackdriving  between  Algona  and  Spirit  Lake 
they  abandoned  their  work  and  went  into  the  employ  of  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
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Second  Cavalry.  After  the  Milwaukee  trains  began  bringing  in  and  taking  out 
the  mail,  the  routes  and  drivers  changed.  The  tri-weekly  stage  line  to  Fort 
Dodge  through  Irvington,  Lotts  Creek,  Dakota  and  Springvale,  was  operated 
at  first  by  a  singular  genius  by  the  name  of  lfasket.  After  he  sold  out  to  D. 
P.  Russell  there  was  something  doing  all  along  the  line.  If  anyone  was  spoil- 
ing for  a  scrap  he  could  always  get  into  one  when  Doc.  was  around.  The  stage 
that  went  up  to  Blue  Earth  three  times  per  week  delivered  and  received  mail 
at  Kossuth  Center  and  Buffalo  Forks.  M.  Y.  Nichols  was  the  hardy  driver 
who  operated  that  line.  Robt.  Pinkerton  was  driver  on  the  route  to  Estherville 
which  passed  through  Darien,  Seneca  and  Armstrong  Grove.  For  a  while  the 
route  extended  as  far  east  as  Clear  Lake.  Bob  was  a  jolly  fellow  who  never 
knew  what  an  enemy  meant.  The  route  from  the  end  of  the  railroad  at  Algona 
to  Emmetsburg  was  controlled  by  Williams  &  Horton.  They  made  their  trips 
each  way  three  times  per  week  and  did  quite  a  thriving  business  in  conveying 
passengers  across  the  prairie,  and  over  that  most  dreaded  creek,  the  Cylinder. 
A  little  later  Humboldt  was  the  division  on  the  Algona-Fort  Dodge  line.  Thos. 
Henderson  drove  the  hack  on  the  north  end  of  it,  and  Rufus  Walston  on  the 
south.  While  they  were  performing  this  service  Mr.  Shaw  was  doing  likewise  on 
the  line  to  Emmetsburg. 

Frank  C.  Rist  drove  the  hack  between  Algona  and  Fort  Dodge  for  years. 
He  performed  that  service  longer  than  any  of  the  others  on  any  route.  He 
cooveyed  many  of  the  soldiers  away  from  home  and  brought  them  back  years 
later.  His  fee  was  ten  cents  for  making  the  purchase  of  any  small  article  and 
bringing  it  up  from  the  "Fort."  He  went  down  one  day  and  back  the  next, 
taking  his  dinners  at  the  Richards  "half  way  house."  Kossuth  never  had  a 
better  citizen  than  Frank  Rist  nor  a  more  popular  hack  driver.  His  given 
name  was  Francis,  but  no  one  in  those  days  ever  spelled  it  in  that  way. 

There  was  another  hack  driver  who  had  more  distinction  than  all  the  others 
combined.  That  was  old  Joe  Hewitt,  the  Indian  trader,  a  buffalo  and  elk 
chaser,  and  a  natural  born  frontiersman.  His  home  while  in  this  county  was 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  Irvington.  but  he  lived  a  short  time  in  Algona. 
In  the  latter  fifties  his  route  was  from  Algona  to  Forest  City,  by  the  way  of 
Buffalo  Grove,  and  return.  A  part  of  the  time  he  drove  from  Clear  Lake  to 
Upper  Grove  and  from  there  to  Irvington  and  Algona,  and  then  back  again 
over  the  same  track,  across  an  open  prairie  where  the  storms  fairly  howled 
much  of  the  time  during  the  winters.  He  could  stand  hardships  that  would  kill 
a  dozen  ordinary  men;  for  he  had  been  used  to  a  rough  life  all  his  days.  His 
mail  cart  or  cutter  had  a  canvas  top  with  holes  in  front  through  which  the  lines 
were  passed.  He  kept  candles  burning  during  the  stormy  days  for  warmth, 
and  lived  on  fatty  substances.  In  the  falls  he  would  set  up  poles  with  brush 
tops,  every  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  yards,  across  the  open  prairie  along 
his  route  to  serve  as  guides  when  the  air  was  filled  with  flying  snow.  He  was 
then  over  sixty  years  old  and  was  as  hardy  as  an  Indian.  Just  before  the  war 
he  moved  back  to  Clear  Lake  whence  he  had  come  and  died  there  shortly  after. 

Old  Joe  Hewitt  had  a  history  that  was  interesting  if  not  enviable.  He  and 
his  wife  came  into  Iowa  from  Ohio  about  1843  and  settled  at  Strawberry  Point 
where  he  traded  with  the  Indians.  His  wife  soon  ran  away  with  another  man 
and  then  he  married  a  Mormon  woman  in  185 1.    That  year  he  came  to  Clear 
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Lake  to  take  up  a  claim,  three  years  before  that  country  was  surveyed.  Old 
Uncle  Jimmie  Dickcrson  came  with  him  and  the  two  spent  most  of  their  time 
catching  young  elk  and  buffaloes.  They  had  several  clashes  with  the  Indians, 
but  both  escaped  with  their  lives.  While  there  Old  Joe's  Mormon  wife  ran  away 
also,  and  for  revenge  he  went  back  to  Strawberry  Point  and  married  a  mere 
girl  in  her  teens.  She  was  his  wife  while  the  Hewitt  family  lived  in  this  county. 
At  Irvington  he  at  first  lived  in  the  old  pioneer  village  and  then  moved  on  to 
the  old  J.  G.  Green  claim,  now  a  part  of  the  Sample  farm.  The  old  log  house 
where  he  lived  has  perished  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

Hack  drivers,  or  horseback  riders,  for  a  long  time  after  the  war  had  to 
carry  the  mail  to  little  offices  which  the  government  had  established  in  the 
private  homes  of  settlers,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  in  the  vicinity.  How 
long  ago  it  seems  since  "Hatch"  was  the  name  of  the  office  in  the  Lotts  Creek 
settlement,  where  Mrs.  H.  P.  Hatch  handled  the  mail  for  years.  Then  again 
there  was  the  little  office  of  "Hale"'  in  southern  Kiverdale.  the  location  of  which 
used  to  be  designated  on  the  map,  but  which  has  long  since  been  erased.  O. 
F.  Hale  himself  is  no  longer  a  resident  of  the  county.  Greenwood  Center,  Buf- 
falo Forks,  Seneca  and  Swea  were  among  the  number  of  the  early  offices  where 
the  long-ago  hack  drivers  had  to  call  in  delivering  and  receiving  mail. 

THE  TWO  PHENOMENAL  EVENTS 

While  recording  the  narratives  of  the  events  of  the  long  ago,  it  it  fitting 
that  some  account  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  be  given ;  for  one,  and  one  only, 
has  occurred  since  the  first  settlers  came  to  the  county.  That  well- remembered 
event  came  in  the  late  summer  of  1869.  For  years  afterwards  the  dates  of 
other  events  were  recalled  by  determining  the  length  of  time  they  occurred  before 
or  after  the  eclipse.  Even  at  this  late  date  some  continue  to  use  the  date  of 
that  event  as  a  starting  point  from  which  other  dates  may  be  located.  There  are 
those  also  who  do  not  remember  the  year  of  the  eclipse,  but  they  do  remember  how 
many  years  before  or  after  that  year  they  came  to  enter  homesteads  in  this 
county. 

It  was  harvest  time,  and  the  farmers  were  rushing  their  work  so  that  they 
could  go  to  the  county  seat  to  see  Cramer's  circus,  the  second  one  of  the  kind 
ever  in  the  county.  While  the  reapers  were  rattling  and  the  binders  were  sweat- 
ing to  keep  up  their  stations,  the  moon  began  to  show  itself  on  the  face  of  the 
sun.  The  small  curve  that  first  appeared  steadily  became  larger,  and  the  tem- 
perature began  to  lower.  When  the  little  planet  had  passed  three- fourths  of  its 
way  across  the  face  of  the  sun,  twilight  seemed  to  have  spread  over  all  of  the 
earth.  The  teams  in  numerous  fields  were  unhitched  and  taken  to  the  barns. 
Rv  that  time  darkness  had  settled  over  the  world  to  such  an  extent  that  lanterns 
had  to  be  used  in  putting  up  the  teams.  Total  darkness  came  at  4:24.  The 
chickens  taken  by  surprise  flew  to  their  perches  and  the  mosquitoes  became 
active  in  seeking  their  victims.  That  the  eclipse  had  caused  the  darkness  could 
not  be  realized.  It  was  night  to  the  people,  and  their  day's  work  in  the  field 
was  done.  The  temperature  had  fallen  eleven  degrees,  and  the  air  became 
chilly  to  those  whose  shirts  were  wet  from  the  perspiration,  caused  by  the  intense 
heat  while  in  the  fields,  only  an  hour  before.    The  eclipse  came  on  so  gradually 
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that  it  caused  but  little  surprise.  It  was  too  real;  for  night  had  surely  come, 
although  the  clock  showed  that  it  was  not  yet  five,  in  those  long  days  in  August. 
There  was  a  surprise,  however,  and  a  great  one,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  once 
more  appeared  and  the  new  day  came  forth.  The  temperature  rapidly  rose 
again  and  was  as  warm  as  it  had  been  at  noon.  If  chickens  ever  act  foolish, 
they  certainly  did  when  they  jumped  down  from  their  perches  and  walked 
around  in  bewilderment.  The  young  people  were  likewise  affected.  They 
couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  time  to  get  up  or  time  to  go  to 
the  circus.  They  chose  to  do  the  latter,  and  when  they  reached  Algona,  they 
found  a  ball  game  in  progress  on  the  public  square,  Professor  Root,  the  stout 
man  of  the  circus,  being  the  pitcher. 

Since  history  should  be  kept  straight,  those  in  the  county  who  were  here  at 
the  time  of  the  eclipse,  August  7,  1869,  and  still  persist  in  saying  that  the  event 
occurred  on  the  day  when  the  first  circus  was  in  town,  when  Orton  Brothers 
were  here,  and  when  their  stout  man,  Andy  Gaffney,  did  the  pitching  at  the  ball 
game,  should  get  it  clearly  fixed  in  their  minds  that  they  have  been  mistaken. 
Orton  Brothers  were  here  the  year  before  and  showed  in  the  afternoon  when 
there  was  no  eclipse. 

Numerous  amusing  stories  pertaining  to  that  event  were  in  circulation  for 
years  after  it  had  occurred.  The  one  best  remembered  was  frequently  told  by 
R.  I.  Brayton,  and  concerned  what  James  Dundas  said  at  the  time  the  darkness 
was  the  most  dense.  The  story  is  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Dundas  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  an  eclipse  and  was  not  aware  that  one  was  about  to  occur,  until  night 
overtook  the  harvest  crew  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  When  darkness 
suddenly  appeared,  he  and  his  sons  gathered  close  around  the  reaper  and  were 
whispering  with  the  greatest  caution.  Just  at  that  time  some  reckless  Yankee 
harvest  hand,  a  few  yards  away,  tested  his  lung  power  by  giving  a  loud 
"ya-o-hoo !"  To  this  daring  vocal  blast  the  father  replied  in  a  commanding  tone : 
"I  want  no  hollerin';  I  am  fraider  that  nur  I  am  the  dark."  This  story  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  and  if  true  Mr.  Dundas  may  or  may  not  have  spoken  these 
words  in  fun. 

In  a  previous  chapter  a  lengthy  account  has  been  given  of  the  various  expe- 
ditions which  passed  across  what  is  now  Kossuth  county  soil,  many  years  before 
even  the  state  was  organized.  There  was  something  else  that  passed  over  the 
county  long  after  it  was  created  and  long  after  it  was  fairly  well  settled.  It  did 
not  travel  with  the  slow  speed  made  by  the  trains  of  the  military  detachments, 
above  referred  to,  but  went  with  such  lightning  velocity  that  it  astounded  all  the 
spectators  who  happened  to  be  in  a  position  to  catch  a  view  of  the  flying  object. 

On  the  second  of  May,  1890,  a  great  ball  of  fire  passed  through  the  air  like 
a  bullet  discharged  from  a  rifle.  It  was  going  a  little  east  of  north  and  leaving 
a  misty  smoke  along  its  trail..  If  its  route  over  and  across  the  county  could 
have  been  marked  on  the  ground,  the  line  would  have  begun  near  the  southwest 
corner  and  extended  to  near  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  Winnebago  county. 
It  appeared  to  be  only  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  earth, 
though  it  may  have  been  a  mile  or  more.  The  writer  was  back  of  his  house,  in 
the  garden,  when  it  passed  over  at  5:15  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it  when  it  was  coming  and  going.  It  certainly  passed  over  his 
head  for  he  had  to  turn  his  face  upward  and  turn  around  to  see  it  as  it  passed 
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over.  On  its  way  from  the  southwest  it  gave  forth  no  explosions,  but  instantly 
after  passing  over  Algona.  two  sharp,  explosive  sounds  were  heard.  It  was  still 
in  sight  at  the  time,  and  many  supposed  it  to  be  directly  over  the  Milwaukee 
depot. 

Immediately  scientists  and  curiosity  hunters  from  all  over  the  country  started 
along  the  line  of  the  meteor's  trail,  seeking  to  find  where  it  fell.  The  first  report 
of  a  discovery  came  from  Forest  City,  where  a  piece  weighing  seventy-five  pounds 
was  found  near  by  in  a  field.  A  squabble  between  the  finder  and  the  owner  of 
the  land  on  which  it  fell,  ensued  for  the  right  of  possession.  The  finder  on 
becoming  victor  sold  it  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  For  $125  the  State 
University  of  Minnesota  became  the  owner  of  the  meteor  fragment.  Later  B.  F. 
Smith  found  a  piece  in  Ramsey  township.  No  other  fragments  were  ever  found 
in  the  county.  The  explosions  heard  in  Algona  must  have  occurred  while  the 
meteor  was  in  its  flight  over  Ramsey  township,  instead  of  over  the  Milwaukee 
depot,  as  the  Algona  people  supposed. 

PRESENTATION  OF  CANE  TO  JUDGE  CALL 

Xo  event  in  Judge  Call's  life  was  more  pleasing  to  him  than  was  the  demon- 
stration by  his  friends  when  they  presented  him  with  an  elegant,  gold-headed, 
ebony  cane,  bearing  the  engraved  words:  "The  citizens  of  Kossuth  county  to 
Asa  C.  Call  as  a  memorial  for  public  services.  May,  1870."  The  presentation 
occurred  on  the  wide  porch  of  the  old  Cliff  hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  the  14th 
of  that  month.  Rev.  Wm.  Leggett,  the  Baptist  pastor,  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  judge,  and  it  was  he  who  engineered  the  presentation  program.  After  a 
large  number  of  citizens  had  assembled  at  the  hotel,  a  livery  was  sent  to  convey 
the  judge  and  Mrs.  Call  to  that  place,  Reverend  Taylor  going  along  to  extend  the 
invitation  and  to  see  that  there  was  no  hitch  in  the  arrangement.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  parties  Father  Taylor  in  making  the  presentation  speech  said  in 
part  : 

"If  I  should  attempt  to  speak  of  what  you  have  done  here,  and  of  the  obli- 
gations which  the  community  owes  to  you,  I  should  fail  of  doing  justice  to  the 
subject,  and  it  is  better  that  I  refrain.  But  as  a  slight  token  of  our  esteem  and 
of  our  appreciation  of  your  services,  I  am  entrusted  with  the  pleasant  duty  of 
presenting  to  you  in  behalf  of  those  present,  and  of  others  in  the  county,  this 
beautiful  cane.  Like  an  image  which  a  distinguished  personage  of  old  dreamed 
of  seeing,  the  head  of  this  cane  is  gold,  but  unlike  that,  no  part  of  it  is  clay. 
The  purity  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
integrity  of  your  motives,  and  of  the  value  of  the  work  which  you  have  accom- 
plished; while  its  imperishable  nature  should  remind  you  and  us  that  our  work, 
such  as  it  may  be,  will  endure,  and  that  we  are  laying  foundations  upon  which 
coming  generations  will  build  to  the  end  of  time.  When  your  physical  strength 
shall  decay,  and  you  shall  find  this  cane  a  convenient  support  for  your  tottering 
frame,  may  your  social  and  moral  frame  also  be  sustained  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  good  will  and  sympathy  of  an  appreciative  community." 

Following  this  presentation  speech  Judge  Call  responded  with  much  emotion 
in  these  words:  "Father  Taylor  and  friends:  My  life  has  been  a  somewhat 
eventful  one,  but  I  was  never  before  placed  in  a  situation  so  embarrassing.  I 
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had  some  intimation  of  this  thing,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  going  to  be 
anything  like  this.  I  have  to  confess,  too,  to  a  little  weakness  in  such  matters.  An 
exhibition  of  friendship  or  esteem  by  a  single  true  heart  is  about  as  much  as 
I  can  well  get  along  with,  and  such  a  demonstration  as  this  overwhelms  me.  1 
find  the  English  language,  copious  as  it  is,  all  too  poor  to  express  my  feelings. 
It  is  not  this  beautiful  staff,  rich  as  it  is— gold  might  have  purchased  that — but 
it  is  that  stronger,  safer,  and  more  precious  staff  standing  beyond  this  staff, 
that  all  the  gold  of  California  couldn't  buy — the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
true  men  and  women.  I  understand  perfectly  well  that  this  was  not  given  me 
for  anything  that  I  have  done,  or  for  anything  that  I  can  do  individually,  but  as 
a  pledge  that  you  will  stand  by  and  support  any  one  who  tries  to  do  his  duty  as 
a  citizen— as  a  pledge  that  we  will  each  help  the  rest ;  that  we  will  stand  together 
in  all  proper  enterprises  to  build  up  our  county  and  our  state;  but  as  a  community 
we  will  not  try  to  pull  each  other  down  to  a  level  in  the  mire,  but  that  we  will 
build  each  other  up  until  one  may  stand  on  a  high  land  where  envy  and  jealousy 
and  meanness  shall  have  no  place.  To  a  community  like  that  everything  be- 
comes possible.  As  the  Banyan  tree,  supported  by  a  hundred  trunks,  each  sus- 
taining the  rest,  defies  the  tornadoes  of  the  Tropics,  and  even  the  earthquakes 
themselves,  so  a  band  of  men  governed  by  honorable  impulses,  and  faithful  to 
each  other,  may  safely  defy  the  malice  of  men,  or  the  accidents  of  fortune.  I 
accept  your  beautiful  staff,  shod  with  steel  and  crowned  with  gold,  and  with 
Father  Taylor's  permission  I  would  say  that  to  me  it  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
character  of  the  dear  friends  I  see  around  me,  strong  in  friendship,  true  as  steel, 
and  pure  and  precious  as  gold.  I  thank  you  for  the  cane  and  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  the  town  and  yourselves.  The  honor  is  to  you  and  not  to  me. 
Anyone  would  do  what  I  have  done,  and  accept  such  a  beautiful  present,  but 
only  the  generous  and  the  noble  could  unite  to  bestow  it." 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

The  coming  of  the  first  railroad  into  the  county  was  an  important  event 
which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1870.  The  immediate  move- 
ment, which  caused  the  road  to  enter  this  county,  began  during  the  summer 
before.  On  the  evening  of  August  5,  1869,  General  Lawler  in  addressing  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  courthouse  gave  the  terms  upon  which  "the  east  and  west 
road"  would  come  into  the  county  and  establish  a  depot  at  Algona.  The  com- 
pany demanded  a  donation  of  the  right  of  way,  and  400  acres  of  land,  besides 
the  gift  of  a  $10,000  depot  or  its  equivalent  in  money. 

Later,  these  conditions  having  been  complied  with  substantially,  the  work 
of  the  construction  began.  The  line  survey  from  Clear  Lake  to  Algona  was  run 
by  Captain  Grant  and  the  grade  surveys  by  Captain  Woodman. 

The  occasion  was  a  joyful  one  to  the  entire  citizenship  of  the  county,  when 
the  track  on  the  "Milwaukee"  road  was  sufficiently  completed  to  allow  trains  to 
pass  over  it  and  arrive  at  the  county  seat.  The  track  layers  reached  the  town  site 
Friday  evening,  August  12,  1870,  and  the  first  passenger  train  came  in  over  it 
on  the  following  night  at  1 1  o'clock,  L.  L.  Cadwell  being  the  conductor.  Much 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  road  had  been  manifested  by  the  people  since  the 
time  when  the  surveys  were  run  the  year  before.    Having  been  fooled  by  several 
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surveys  previously  made  which  were  of  no  avail,  many  people  looked  with  sus- 
picion on  the  Milwaukee  survey,  fearing  that  after  all  the  road  might  be  run 
elsewhere.  The  first  real  assurance  they  had  that  the  road  would  be  built  on  the 
surveyed  line  was  when  the  grading  stakes  were  being  placed  in  position. 

Soon  after,  the  scenes  along  the  line  were  those  of  activity.  Contractor 
Carpenter,  who  had  the  work  to  do  from  Clear  Lake  to  Algona,  sub-let  in  sec- 
tions the  grading  to  various  parties,  who  in  turn  sub-let  in  smaller  sections  to 
others.  Boarding  shanties  were  built,  workmen  congregated  and  a  large  number 
of  teams  appeared  along  with  the  grading  outfits.  Crowds  of  people  visited  the 
scenes  and  watched  with  admiring  eyes  the  advancement  of  the  work.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  admiration  for  Captain  Woodman,  who  had  charge  of  the 
surveying  crew,  for  holding  such  an  important  position.  Among  those  who 
were  constructing  the  road  bed  were  many  homesteaders  who  engaged  in  the 
work  to  acquire  a  little  ready  money.  Some  worked  with  teams  and  scrapers, 
sonic  with  wheelbarrows,  others  used  only  their  spades,  while  the  Scotch  farmers 
used  four-tined  forks  for  leveling  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  road  bed. 

After  the  trains  began  coming  in  on  regular  time,  Conductor  Cadwell  was 
very  accommodating  to  the  residents.  At  that  time  the  home  of  the  Dormoy 
Brothers  was  the  first  house  along  the  line  west  of  the  station  at  Wesley.  There 
was  no  Sexton  then  or  other  regular  station  between  Algona  and  Wesley.  People 
who  lived  away  from  the  track,  and  about  midway  between  these  two  places, 
were  frequently  let  off  the  train  at  Pine's  crossing,  by  the  conductor's  causing  the 
train  to  stop.  On  one  occasion  the  writer  was  on  the  train  when  it  stopped  at 
Dormoy's  to  let  a  man  off  and  then  it  stopped  again  opi>ositc  Doctor  Hudson's  to 
give  the  writer  himself  a  chance  to  alight. 

From  the  time  the  road  started  westward  from  McGregor,  thirteen  years 
elapsed  before  the  trains  were  run  over  it  to  Algona.  In  fact  it  took  ten  years 
for  it  to  reach  Calmar.  It  was  this  slow  movement  in  the  progress  of  the  road 
that  kept  Kossuth  county  citizens  on  the  anxious  seat.  The  foremost  resident 
promoter  of  railroad  enterprises  in  the  county  was  Judge  Call.  It  was  this  east 
and  west  road  which  he  longed  to  see  enter  the  county,  and  towards  securing 
this  he  bent  his  energies. 

Several  companies  were  organized  from  time  to  time  to  carry  the  work  for- 
ward, as  one  after  another  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  its  contract.  To 
construct  the  line  of  road  from  McGregor  to  the  Missouri  river,  the  McGregor, 
St.  Peters  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company,  was  organized  in  1857,  but 
soon  abandoning  the  work,  the  McGregor  Western  Railroad  Company  began 
carrying  it  slowly  forward.  To  aid  this  company,  it  received  in  1864  a  grant  of 
land  comprising  each  alternate  section  within  ten  miles  of  each  side  of  the  line. 
This  gift  was  with  the  understanding  that  twenty  miles  of  the  road  should  be 
built  each  year.  Failing  to  comply  with  the  terms,  it  surrendered  its  claims  to 
the  land,  and  then  they  were  donated  in  1868  to  the  McGregor  and  Sioux  City 
Railway  Company  with  the  proviso  that  the  road  should  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber, 1S75,  to  a  point  where  the  survey  reached  the  proposed  line  running  from 
Sioux  City  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Minnesota.  This  company  was  also 
compelled  to  abandon  the  work  and  relinquish  its  claims  to  the  grant. 

The  road  came  to  a  halt  after  having  reached  Algona  in  1870.  Six  years 
later  the  McGregor  and  Missouri  River  Railway  Company  received  the  grant  of 
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land  from  the  Legislature  to  enable  the  work  to  be  pushed  forward  without 
further  delay.  The  terms  required  the  company  to  complete  the  road  by  De- 
cember, 1877,  but  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements,  the  grant  was  given 
to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  in  1878  with  the 
understanding  that  the  road  should  reach  Sheldon  during  the  year  1880. 

This  last  named  company  made  good,  much  better  than  the  Legislature  antici- 
pated;  for  the  cars  during  the  year  1878  not  only  left  Algona  on  their  way 
westward,  but  reached  Sheldon  in  November. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  various  propositions  had  been  entertained  for 
the  establishment  of  a  north  and  south  road,  but  all  of  them  failed  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  benefit  until  the  project  was  started  in  1880  to  have  the  North- 
western line  run  through  the  county.  In  May  of  that  year  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  at  the  courthouse  to  consider  the  proposition  to  be  advocated  by  the  speak- 
ers, Colonel  Smart  and  Colonel  Wilson.  They  agreed  to  see  that  the  road  was 
completed  through  the  county  by  the  last  of  the  year  1881,  for  a  bonus  of  $2,000 
per  mile  and  the  right  of  way.  One  depot  was  to  be  located,  according  to  the 
terms,  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  courthouse,  and  three  others  in 
the  county.  A  five  per  cent  tax  from  each  township  was  demanded,  one-half 
to  be  paid  when  the  road  should  be  completed  to  Algona,  and  the  other  half 
when  the  road  reached  the  state  line. 

The  proposition  meeting  with  popular  favor,  in  due  course  of  time  caused 
the  road  to  be  constructed  as  the  result.  J.  R.  Jones  has  always  had  the  credit 
for  having  done  as  much  towards  securing  that  road  as  any  one,  and  it  came 
about  in  this  way :  While  he  was  taking  a  lunch  at  a  restaurant  in  Des  Moines, 
he  heard  Colonel  Smart  and  another  man,  who  were  also  lunching,  talking  about 
devising  a  plan  to  run  the  road  north  from  Des  Moines  through  Emmetsburg. 
Mr.  Jones  told  them  that  if  they  would  run  the  road  through  Algona  that  the 
county  would  vote  them  a  five  per  cent  tax.  He  gave  them  such  an  earnest  talk 
that  they  decided  to  entertain  his  proposition,  provided  he  should  go  home  and 
have  a  mass  meeting  called  where  they  could  talk  to  the  citizens  on  the  subject. 

Colonel  Smart  and  his  partner  owned  the  first  sixty  miles  of  the  road  north 
of  Des  Moines  when  it  was  first  built.  He  also  located  the  depot  at  Algona. 
After  the  survey  had  been  made,  securing  the  right  of  way  was  the  next  move. 
This  could  not  be  done  until  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  taken  was  assessed  by 
competent  judges.  The  six  chosen  to  perform  this  duty  were  George  E.  Boyle, 
D.  A.  Haggard,  C.  C.  Chubb,  William  Peck,  William  Ward  and  Joseph  Thomp- 
son. As  it  was  in  bleak  December  when  they  traveled  over  the  route,  they  en- 
countered some  severe  storms.  All  except  the  first  two  named  above  have  passed 
over  the  silent  river. 

In  the  fall  of  1881  the  first  passenger  train  passed  over  the  new  road,  the  mail 
service  beginning  on  the  21st  day  of  September.  As  the  result  of  the  road's 
being  built,  the  towns  of  Lu Verne,  the  present  Irvington,  Burt,  Bancroft  and 
Ledyard,  and  the  Galbraith  siding  sprang  into  existence. 

The  Fox  lake  branch  of  the  road,  which  started  from  the  main  line  at  Burt, 
was  hurried  through  during  the  year  1899,  causing  the  villages  of  Lone  Rock 
and  Fenton  to  come  into  being. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  joy  came  to  the  people  in  the  north 
end  of  the  county  when  they  observed  the  B.  C.  R.  and  N.  Ry.  Co.,  grading 
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the  road  bed  from  the  east  towards  Swea  City.  The  company  didn't 
take  the  time  to  ask  for  a  tax  to  be  levied  for  its  benefit  in  the  townships 
through  which  it  was  to  pass,  but  hurried  on  so  as  to  prevent  some  other  com- 
pany from  having  its  road  reach  Estherville  first.  Regular  trains  began  run- 
ning over  the  track  as  far  as  Reynolds  (Swea  City),  about  the  first  of  January-, 
1803,  and  when  the  road  reached  Armstrong  it  went  no  further  west  for  two 
or  three  years.  Germania  and  Swea  City  owe  their  existence  to  the  "Burling- 
ton" for  having  established  its  line  of  road  to  run  through  the  townships  where 
it  does.  Then,  too,  Gerled  would  not  be  designated  on  the  map,  if  that  station 
had  been  located  elsewhere  than  in  the  township  which  contains  "Ger"  mania 
and  "Led"  yard. 

The  M.  and  St.  L.  cut  across  the  southeast  corner  of  the  county  on  its  way 
to  Fort  Dodge  during  the  year  1880  and  the  D.  C.  R.  and  N".  in  1882  clipped  the 
southwest  corner  in  reaching  West  Bend.  Lu  Verne  township  alone  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  tax  from  the  former  and  Garfield  from  the  latter. 

It  took  an  agitation  of  more  than  ten  years  on  the  subject  to  cause  the  Bel- 
mond  extension  of  the  Iowa  Central  to  reach  Algona.  This  agitation,  however, 
was  more  spasmodic  than  continuous.  As  early  as  in  May.  1886,  Mayor  D.  A. 
Haggard  presided  over  a  meeting,  held  at  the  court  house  to  boom  the  propo- 
sition. Doctor  McCoy,  Colonel  Spencer,  H.  S.  Vaughn,  C.  L.  Lund  and  Thomas 
Earley  composed  the  appointed  committee  to  confer  with  the  railroad  officials  on 
the  matter.  This  action  caused  President  W.  L.  Dudley  and  Assistant  J.  J.  John- 
son, a  few  days  later,  to  come  to  Algona  to  address  the  citizens  on  the  subject.  A 
five  per  cent  tax,  in  the  townships  along  the  line,  was  what  they  demanded  to 
have  the  engines  on  the  track  puffing  their  smoke  at  the  terminus  of  the  track, 
in  the  county  seat  of  Kossuth.  After  further  speeches  had  been  made  by  A.  F. 
and  George  C.  Call,  Harvey  Ingham,  C.  L.  Lund,  Mayor  Haggard,  Colonel 
Spencer.  Doctor  Sheetz.  A.  A.  Call,  Thomas  Earley,  J.  M.  Comstock.  and  M.  L. 
Clarke,  the  meeting  resolved  "that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  pledge 
a  five  per  cent  tax  to  aid  the  extension  of  the  Iowa  Central." 

Nothing  of  importance  was  further  done  about  the  matter  until  up  in  the 
eighties  when  George  C.  Call  became  very  active  in  promoting  the  project  that 
had  been  allowed  to  slumber  for  several  years.  The  line  having  been  previously 
surveyed,  the  voting  of  the  tax  was  the  next  requirement.  In  this  Algona  took 
the  lead  in  1898  and  cast  424  votes  for  the  proposition  to  fifty-eight  against  the 
measure.  The  other  townships  soon  following,  the  grading  proceeded  rapidly  un- 
til the  road  was  completed,  during  the  year  1899.  The  county  gained  one  new 
town  on  the  line  immediately — St.  Benedict. 

The  Iowa  Central  lost  its  name  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  191 2  when  the 
road  passed  into  the  control  of  the  M.  and  St.  L.  Station  Agent  J.  H.  Morgan 
was  given  his  walking  papers  at  precisely  midnight  by  the  former  company, 
and  after  enduring  the  torments  of  the  lost  for  one  minute,  he  was  engaged  at 
12:01  by  the  latter  company  to  resume  his  position.  We  have  never  heard 
whether  or  not  he  was  docked  on  his  salary  for  January  for  that  one  lost 
minute.  If  he  had  the  disposition  of  that  other  Morgan  of  guerilla  fame,  he 
would  have  had  the  funds  of  both  companies  in  his  pockets  before  that  minute 
had  expired,  if  there  had  been  any  in  the  till. 

The  company  is  preparing  to  establish  a  station  on  the  southeast  quarter  of 
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section  9  in  Irvington  township,  to  be  known  as  Rich  Point.  The  name  is  an 
appropriate  one,  because  the  territory  from  which  the  grain  will  be  gathered 
to  be  delivered  at  the  elevator  soon  to  be  erected,  is  a  rich,  fertile,  grain-produc- 
ing section. 

The  C.  R.  G.  and  N.  Ry.  came  into  the  county  from  the  east,  stopped 
at  Titonka,  and  has  gone  no  further  into  the  county  since  it  reached  that 
village  in  1898.  Buffalo  township  ought  to  have  a  right  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  road's  patronage,  since  that  was  the  only  township  that  was  assessed  in  the 
county  in  the  aid  of  its  construction.  Its  property  owners  cheerfully  paid  a 
five  per  cent  tax  to  have  the  road  come.  This  tax  was  voted  May  23,  1898,  on 
condition  that  the  road  should  be  completed  "into  Buffalo  township  to  a  point 
within  two  miles  of  the  southeast  corner  of  section  16,  on  or  before  January 
1,  1899." 

THE  VAKIOUS  MILLING  PROJECTS 

Mills,  erected  and  operated  for  sawing  lumber  and  manufacturing  flour  and 
meal,  appear  to  have  had  their  day  in  Kossuth  county.  For  over  forty  years  a  mill 
of  either  one  kind  or  the  other  had  been  doing  service  somewhere  in  the  county, 
much  of  the  time  until  recently.  In  the  chapters  on  the  early  history  of  the  county 
the  1856  milling  enterprises  have  been  historically  noticed.  Suffice  it  to  state  at 
this  place  that  the  one  at  Irvington  was  built  first,  and  was  owned  by  the  town 
proprietors — L.  L.  Treat,  Kendall  Young  and  Geo.  Smith.  The  other  was  at 
Algona  and  was  set  in  operation  a  few  weeks  later.  Judge  Call  was  the  owner 
of  this  "up  and  down"  saw  mill  which  had  a  grist  attachment.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  never  replaced. 

Nothing  more  was  done  about  starting  new  mills  until  in  August,  1865,  when 
M.  M.  Foster,  after  purchasing  the  four-acre  site  of  Judge  Call,  began  building  a 
dam  across  the  river  north  of  town  and  erecting  a  saw  mill  to  be  propelled  by  water 
power.  Acting  against  the  advice  of  those  who  were  experienced  millers,  he  con- 
structed his  dam  partly  of  brush  and  other  light  material.  The  water  wheel  soon 
began  turning  and  the  rotary  saw  began  to  revolve ;  but  a  muskrat  plowed  its  way 
into  the  dam,  and  a  good  share  of  it  went  out.  "Mill''  Foster  reinforced  the  dam, 
using  slabs  and  more  brush  in  its  construction.  It  soon  went  out  again.  He  never 
was  able  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that  a  dam  would  stand  if  properly  made  of 
slabs  and  light  material.  He  kept  on  until  the  fall  of  1867  with  his  usual  experience 
until  his  expenses  were  far  more  than  his  income.  In  the  meantime  the  water  had 
cut  a  channel  across  the  bottom  north  of  the  dam.  The  bottom  in  the  vicinity  where 
the  tile  factory  stands  was  covered  with  an  innumerable  number  of  logs  ready  to 
be  made  into  lumber,  but  as  the  mill  was  inactive  so  much  of  the  time,  the  logs 
were  disposed  of  very  slowly.  One  of  the  several  mill  hands  about  the  premises 
in  those  early  days  was  Rod  Jain,  who  had  come  in  1864.  John  Hackert  had  his 
turning  lathe  in  the  building  when  the  water  washed  the  frame  away.  Several 
still  remember  how  he  mourned  the  loss  of  his  gouges  that  were  swept  away  with 
the  mill. 

In  November,  1867,  Foster  sold  a  half  interest  in  the  mill  to  J.  E.  Stacy,  and 
then  the  dam  was  made  more  secure  and  other  improvements  installed,  one  run  of 
stone  for  grinding  purposes  being  one  feature  of  the  improvements,  and  the  piling 
of  the  new  cut  channel  was  another.    Foster  then,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  sold  his 
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remaining  interest  to  Mr.  Stacy  who  in  turn  immediately  sold  a  half  interest  to 
D.  \V.  King.  Stacy  &  King  soon  abandoned  the  sawing  and  ran  the  mill  for  grind- 
ing alone.  The  junior  partner  had  his  home  on  the  hillside  near  by,  and  gave  the 
work  his  whole  attention  until  he  sold  his  interest  back  to  Stacy  in  December,  1870. 
During  the  next  six  years  Stacy  had  worlds  of  trouble  in  keeping  the  dam  in  place 
and  the  channel  from  cutting  deeper  across  the  bottom.  In  doing  this  he  nearly 
bankrupted  himself  by  expending  every  dollar  he  could  raise.  In  May,  1876.  he 
sold  a  half  interest  to  J.  B.  Jones  and  in  September  of  that  year  disposed  of  the 
other  half  to  U.  F.  Richards.  The  latter  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  purchase, 
sold  it  back  to  Stacy  in  August,  1881. 

The  firm  of  Jones  &  Stacy  existed  for  about  sixteen  years.  During  that  period 
the  building  was  enlarged  and  remodeled,  the  plant  converted  into  a  roller  mill, 
a  large  steam  engine  and  boiler  installed,  the  north  channels  piled  and  the  main 
dam  strengthened  and  repaired  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $5,000.00.  In  order  to  make 
the  mill  do  tirst  class  work  in  turning  out  flour,  Mr.  Stacy  sold  tract  after  tract 
of  line  land  to  procure  the  necessary  money.  It  is  remembered  that  the  firm  put  in 
over  two  hundred  cords  of  stone  to  make  the  dam  secure. 

During  the  year  1897  Jones  sold  his  half  interest  to  his  partner,  and  then  J.  E. 
Stacy  ran  it  alone  until  May,  1898,  when  he  sold  the  entire  property  to  The  Farm- 
ers Milling  Company.  On  Friday  night,  January  31,  1902,  the  mill  from  some 
mysterious  cause  burned  to  the  ground,  a  portion  of  the  loss  being  a  large  amount 
of  wheal  and  Hour  that  was  stored  in  the  building.  The  loss  to  the  owners  of  the 
mill  amounted  to  about  $8,000.00,  for  the  insurance  policy  of  $5,000.00  had  expired 
only  a  few  days  before.  There  were  about  125  stockholders,  and  the  board  con- 
sisted of  Chester  Rickard,  president:  M.  Schenck,  secretary;  J.  YV.  Wadsworth, 
treasurer,  the  other  directors  being  C.  Hyson,  H.  W.  Dryer,  C.  E.  Heise,  J.  E.  Stacy, 
Jas.  Xolan,  and  Sam  Steussy.  The  heaviest  losers  were  Orrin  Inglesby,  Kossuth 
County  State  Hank,  J.  E.  Stacy  and  C.  Dyson. 

Had  Mr.  Stacy  never  seen  the  mill  and  hung  on  to  the  land  he  was  forced  to 
sell  to  keep  it  going,  he  would  have  l)cen  worth  $50,000.00  more  than  he  was  when 
he  died.  Besides  this  fact  a  sadness  is  experienced  when  one  thinks  of  the  lives 
that  were  lost  while  the  dam  was  in  existence.  O.  A.  Atwood  took  his  last  dive 
when  he  attempted  to  swim  behind  the  falling  waters  of  the  lower  dam,  and  F.  M. 
Shippcy  gave  his  wife  and  child  their  last  row  when  the  boat  went  over  the  dam  at 
the  head  of  the  larger  channel. 

The  old  Irvington  saw  mill  was  sold  to  Lewis  H.  Smith  and  E.  X.  Weaver  in 
i860  and  moved  up  to  the  county  seat.  Samuel  Reed  set  it  up  and  started  it  on  a 
spot  in  the  swale  just  north  of  where  L.  J.  Dickinson's  residence  is  located.  J.  E. 
Blackford  soon  bought  a  half  interest,  and  then  a  little  later  the  remainder.  He 
ran  it  for  several  years  until  it  was  worn  out  and  useless. 

The  next  saw  mill  enterprise  was  conducted  by  Ambrose  A.  Call,  who  during 
the  year  1867  began  making  arrangements  to  start  a  mill  south  of  town,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  Jas.  Henderson  went  to  some  distant  point  to  bring  the  boiler 
here  on  a  wide  sled  which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose;  but  he  had  the  hard  time 
of  his  life  in  performing  the  task.  So  many  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  that 
the  mill  was  not  set  in  operation  until  April,  1869.  This  mill  was  located  near  what 
is  known  as  the  old  Xestman  place.  Call  sold  the  mill  in  October.  1872,  to  J.  M. 
Pinkerton.  who  moved  it  into  town  the  next  spring  and  established  it  in  the  swale 
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near  where  the  Andrew  Peterson  family  is  living.  The  firm  of  Pinkcrton  &  Rriggs 
ran  it  for  a  few  years  and  then  Pinkerton  moved  it  to  the  Black  Hills.  That  was  the 
last  mill  in  the  county  for  the  sawing  of  lumber  except  the  few  small  portable  mills 
of  recent  date. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1873  O.  J.  Hack  had  been  running  a  grist  mill  in 
the  northern  part  of  Humboldt  county.  Having  been  offered  some  financial  in- 
ducements to  move  his  equipment  to  Algona,  he  tore  down  his  building  and  had  it 
and  his  machinery  transported  to  the  Milwaukee  depot.  After  a  few  years  he 
became  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  Dr.  James  Barr,  and  lost  heavily  in  the  slander 
suit  in  which  he  was  the  defendant.  Thereupon  J.  J.  Wilson  soon  became  the  owner 
of  the  mill.  The  latter  added  costly  improvements  and  was  succeeding  admirably 
when  fire  wiped  out  the  building  and  totally  destroyed  the  equipment.  Mr.  Wilson 
then  built  a  more  substantial  building,  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  large 
patronage.  In  it  he  installed  the  best  flouring  machinery  that  money  could  pur- 
chase and  added  the  necessary  fixtures  to  make  the  property  up-to-date  in  every 
way.  The  flour  made  at  the  Wilson  roller  mill  had  a  large  sale  both  in  Kossuth. 
Palo  Alto  and  other  counties  adjoining.  There  are  those  yet  in  the  community  who 
were  trusty  employees  about  the  mill  for  a  long  period,  among  them  being  Krate 
Lamberson  and  Walt  Stebbins.  Harry  Wilson  represented  his  father's  interests 
at  Emmetsburg  in  the  meantime. 

After  the  death  of  J.  J.  Wilson  the  Algona  Milling  Company  was  organized 
to  take  over  the  property  from  the  Wilson  estate.  That  company  incorporated 
August  30,  1897,  and  consisted  of  J.  W.  Sullivan,  F.  W.  Dingley,  J.  T.  Chrischilles, 
A.  D.  Clarke,  Jas.  Patterson  and  F.  E.  Savers.  Under  the  active  management  of 
the  company,  with  Mr.  Dingley  at  its  head,  the  business  flourished  for  several  years. 

I.  \\ .  Beers  was  the  next  purchaser.  He  operated  The  Interstate  Roller  Mill 
until  1906  when  he  sold  to  A.  M.  Jasperson,  who  in  turn  sold  a  half  interest  to  O.  W. 
McMurray  the  next  spring.  After  they  had  run  it  for  about  two  years  the  partner- 
ship dissolved,  and  in  the  settlement  Jasperson  took  for  his  share  the  elevator, 
which  he  has  moved  to  a  new  location  near  the  freight  depot  on  the  Northwestern. 
The  milling  machinery  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  junior  partner,  O.  W.  McMurray,  who 
will  either  sell  it  or  move  it  to  some  other  town. 

The  only  other  milling  enterprise  in  the  county  was  at  Wesley  where  the  milling 
company,  organized  at  that  place,  was  incorporated  in  July,  1899.  It  was  a  stock 
company  of  which  the  Kunz  Bros,  held  the  largest  amount.  With  suitable  ma- 
chinery, enclosed  in  a  substantial  building,  the  mill  was  run  for  a  few  years,  but  the 
enterprise  was  not  a  paying  one,  so  the  milling  was  abandoned.  Tom  Gray,  one 
of  the  stockholders,  traded  the  machinery  for  Red  river  land,  and  it  was  shipped 
to  parties  at  Mason  City.  During  the  fall  of  1912  the  building  took  fire  and  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Thus  closes  the  account  of  the  milling  enterprises  of  merry 
old  Kossuth. 

CAREER  OF  COMPANY  F  (WITH  ADDENDA) 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  Sixth  Regiment,  Iowa  National  Guard,  in 
the  spring  of  1889,  fifty  young  men  of  Algona  and  vicinity  who  had  been  enthused 
on  the  subject  by  Thos.  F.  Cooke,  signed  an  agreement  to  become  members  of  a 
company  if  successful  in  being  accepted.  Lieut.  Col.  L.  B.  Raymond  came  up  from 
Hampton,  noted  the  general  appearance  of  the  company,  which  had  assembled  at 
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the  G.  A.  R.  hall,  and  stated  that  he  would  recommend  to  Col.  C.  W.  Boutin  that 
the  company  be  accepted  into  the  Sixth  Regiment.  At  the  courthouse  hall,  July  2, 
1889,  Colonel  Boutin  mustered  the  company  of  forty-nine  members  to  serve  for 
five  years.  Another  member  was  added  in  a  few  days.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Company  F.  It  then  elected  the  captain  and  both  lieutenants,  and  then  in  a  few 
days  the  captain  appointed  the  non-commissioned  officers  so  that  the  roll  of  the 
company  was  as  follows. 

Captain,  Thos.  F.  Cooke;  First  Lieutenant,  B.  W.  Haggard;  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, Austin  W.  Creed;  First  Sergeant,  J.  O.  Reaver;  Sergeants,  Frank  Hedrick, 
W.  E.  Ward,  Elbert  C.  Tuttle;  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  H.  J.  Edens;  Corporals, 
W.  P.  Jones,  C.  T.  Chubb,  G.  A.  Brunson,  Grant  W.  Heckart ;  musicians,  John  S. 
Adams,  Frank  M.  Dailey. 

Privates.  Bertram  Barr,  Jesse  L.  Bray,  Frank  Benjamin,  George  Brooks,  W. 
J.  Brunson,  James  Chapin,  Lee  Clarke,  Charles  A.  Cohenour,  W.  C.  Danson,  S.  M. 
Ferris,  Ellery  Garfield,  Melzar  P.  Haggard,  William  Hall,  Charles  W.  Hanna, 
Bernard  Hough,  Harvey  Ingham,  William  Laird,  George  A.  Leight,  Horace  Mann, 
Nathan  Mann,  C.  B.  Matson,  G.  L.  Minkler,  W.  E.  Naudain,  Henry  Newman,  C.  F. 
Nolte,  G.  F.  Peek,  W.  F.  Price,  Grant  Ramsey,  J.  E.  Ray,  George  Reed,  Lloyd 
Shadle,  E.  H.  Stephens,  S.  S.  Sessions,  C.  A.  Tellier,  John  K.  Walker. 

The  company  began  drilling  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Haggard,  who 
had  belonged  to  the  State  University  battalion  while  a  student  at  Iowa  City.  In  a 
few  weeks  it  left  for  the  annual  encampment  at  Iowa  Falls.  A  large  crowd  was  at 
the  depot  to  see  the  boys  embark  for  their  first  encampment. 

A  rifle  range  that  fall  was  established  on  the  bottom  northwest  of  town  where 
the  company  frequently  practiced  at  target  shooting.  After  Sergeant  Stahl,  of 
the  Second  U.  S.  infantry,  came  up  from  Fort  Omaha  and  drilled  the  boys  for  one 
month  they  were  in  good  trim  for  action.  Upon  the  resignation  of  First  Lieuten- 
ant B.  W.  Haggard,  Second  Lieutenant  Creed  was  elected  to  fill  the  position,  and 
First  Sergeant  Reaver  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  second  lieutenant.  The 
company  attended  camp  at  Lake  Okoboji  in  1890  and  at  Webster  city  the  next  year. 

When  there  was  a  reconstruction  of  the  regiments  of  the  Iowa  National  Guard 
in  the  spring  of  1892,  Company  F  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Regiment  which  had 
Col.  C.  E.  Foster  at  its  head.  The  company  came  very  nearly  getting  into  action 
and  seeing  the  blood  flow  in  the  summer  of  1894.  At  midnight  July  3d,  Capt.  M  P. 
Haggard,  who  was  then  commanding  the  company,  received  orders  to  assemble  his 
company  and  report  for  duty.  All  was  excitement  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  for  within 
that  time  the  boys  with  their  field  outfits  were  at  the  Northwestern  depot  in  heavy 
marching  order  ready  to  embark  on  the  special  train  that  was  there  waiting  for 
the  force. 

An  exciting  railroad  strike  was  in  progress  at  Sioux  City  where  the  strikers  had 
impeded  the  mail  trains.  The  sheriff  of  Woodbury  county,  having  appealed  to 
the  Governor  for  troops  to  clear  the  streets  of  the  mob,  gave  rise  to  the  order  for 
the  company,  with  others,  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  This  was  upon 
the  authority  of  Governor  Jackson.  At  Ames  the  train  took  on  board  four  other 
companies  and  a  detachment  with  a  gatling  gun.  This  field  piece  was  placed  on 
a  flat  car  in  front  of  the  engine  after  the  train  had  reached  LeMars.  On  reaching 
the  railroad  yards  at  Sioux  City  the  train  came  in  contact  with  the  strikers  where 
the  yards  were  filled  with  a  wild  yelling  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children.  The 
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train  was  emptied  and  the  forces  formed  a  hollow  square  with  the  train  in  the  center 
to  protect  it.  The  train  thus  guarded  pushed  ahead  for  A  few  blocks  when  it  was 
stopped  by  the  threats  that  the  engineer  would  be  shot  if  he  moved  forward  any 
further.  Although  Sergeant  Walsh,  of  Company  F,  had  asked  permission  to  run 
the  engine  through  the  mob,  Col.  Foster  ordered  the  train  to  back  out  of  the  danger. 
The  guards  with  their  bayonets  prodded  their  way  slowly  back  to  the  Union  depot, 
receiving  in  turn  showers  of  brick,  stone,  bursting  fire  crackers,  and  a  multitude  of 
vile  threats.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  injured  by  these  flying  missiles,  and  one 
officer  had  his  face  lacerated  by  one  of  those  giant  fire  crackers. 

The  mob  by  this  time  was  duplicating  the  scenes  that  were  enacted  in  Baltimore 
in  the  spring  of  1 86 1  when  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  attempted  to  pass  through  that 
city  on  its  way  to  the  national  capitol.  There  was  no  time  for  hesitancy.  Some- 
thing decisive  had  to  be  done.  The  guards  were  ordered  to  load  their  rifles  with 
ball  cartridges.  That  order  was  gladly  and  quickly  obeyed.  Then  the  mob  began 
to  waver  and  separate,  and  the  noisy  demonstrations  began  to  cease.  When  the 
armed  force  observed  the  effect  their  loading  had  caused  on  the  strikers  they  did 
not  fire  into  the  crowd.  That  night  the  soldiers,  rolled  in  their  blankets,  slept  upon 
the  depot  platform  with  their  arms  by  their  side.  At  daylight  the  first  mail  trains 
began  moving  out  of  the  city  and  others  soon  followed  without  being  very  much 
molested.  Telegraph  wires,  however,  were  cut  in  various  places  throughout  the 
city.  For  eight  days  the  armed  force  watched  the  movements  of  the  strikers  and 
had  procured  quiet  before  they  were  ordered  to  embark  for  home.  Had  the  order 
to  fire  been  given  when  they  first  encountered  the  striking  mob,  there  isn't  any  doubt 
what  Company  F  would  have  done.  They  would  have  complied  with  that  order 
readily. 

The  Fifty-second  U.  S.  Infantry  was  organized  from  the  Fourth  Regiment 
Iowa  National  Guard.  The  twelve  companies  of  the  regiment  were  ordered  by 
Governor  Shaw,  April  25,  1898,  to  Camp  McKinley,  near  Des  Moines,  where  they 
were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  May  25,  1898.  Three  days  later 
Col.  Humphrey  was  ordered  by  telegram  from  the  war  department  to  take  his 
command  by  rail  to  Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia.  The  force  left  the  same  day  in 
three  sections  for  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  arriving  May  30th,  and  then  went  on 
next  day  to  Camp  Thomas,  at  the  place  designated,  where  the  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  where 
Gen.  James  F.  Wade  was  in  command. 

Company  F  thus  became  a  part  of  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  force  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  It  was  soon  encamped  at  Chickamauga  with  the  rest  of  the  forces 
ready  to  proceed  to  Cuba  whenever  ordered.  Although  the  company  was  there 
until  the  last  of  October,  the  soldiers  were  not  ordered  into  any  battle  engagement. 
To  relieve  the  monotony  of  camp  life,  the  Kossuth  boys  spent  much  of  the  time 
viewing  the  places  which  the  federal  and  confederate  troops  fought  over  in  that 
region  during  the  Civil  war. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  camp  were  so  bad  that  death  claimed  a  number 
of  the  company  as  victims,  some  dying  while  there,  others  on  their  way  home,  and 
still  others  after  returning.  The  news  reached  home  alxwt  the  first  of  August 
that  Fdgar  J.  Winkel  had  died  in  the  hospital.  On  the  arrival  of  the  remains  the 
funeral  was  attended,  among  others,  by  a  large  number  of  young  people  who  had 
been  Edgar's  schoolmates,  for  he  had  been  one  of  their  favorites.  At  the  grave  they 
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watched  the  interment  with  tearful  eyes.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Winkel,  old  settlers  in  the  county. 

There  was  mourning  in  the  vicinity  of  Bancroft  and  Burt  a  few  days  later  when 
it  was  learned  that  William  E.  Stahl  had  died  at  the  hospital.  The  body  was  sent 
to  the  lonely  mother  at  Bancroft  who  had  sent  three  of  her  sons  into  the  army 
service.  Company  F  felt  his  loss  keenly  for  he  had  been  well  liked  by  all  his 
comrades. 

Fred  Cronan  was  taken  sick  and  sent  home,  but  died  a  short  time  after  arriving 
at  Algona.  He  was  well  known  as  a  good  boy.  It  was  a  hard  blow  to  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Cronan,  who  have  been  settlers  in  this  vicinity  since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war.    The  funeral  was  an  impressive  one. 

During  the  first  week  in  September,  after  the  company  had  left  camp  and  re- 
turned to  Des  Moines,  sorrow  invaded  the  home  circles  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Burt.  Clarence  Lane  was  gone.  He  died  at  Des  Moines  and  was  not  permitted 
to  see  his  friends  at  home,  although  the  company  was  mustered  out  only  a  few 
days  later. 

Ellison  Blackford  returned  home,  but  in  such  broken  health  that  his  days  were 
shortened.  He  was  never  the  same  Ellison  after  coming  back  from  the  army. 
He  died  in  September,  1904,  a  victim  of  Chickamauga  Park  camp  life.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  promise  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Blackford,  of 
Algona. 

While  so  many  young  soldiers  were  afflicted  with  disease  at  the  hospitals  at 
Chichamauga  Park,  fond  fathers  visited  the  scene,  whenever  they  could  get  per- 
mission to  do  so,  in  their  endeavor  to  influence  the  military  authorities  to  procure 
better  sanitary  regulations  for  the  welfare  of  all  concerned.  George  E.  Boyle,  of 
Whittemore,  went  down  and  found  the  conditions  bad  beyond  possible  description, 
and  also  found  that  it  was  almost  useless  to  advise  the  authorities  to  do  anything 
in  the  matter.  When  he  returned  he  told  his  experience  to  a  large  audience  at 
the  Baptist  church  in  Algona,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  forceful  speeches 
he  was  ever  known  to  make.  There  arc  many  who  still  remember  the  information 
he  imparted  and  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  his  speech  was  delivered.  He 
depicted  the  filthy  scenes  he  observed  at  the  camp  which  were  breeding  places  of 
disease  and  the  forerunner  of  death.  He,  furthermore,  told  of  the  unconcerned 
attitude  of  some  of  the  officers.  He  opened  the  eyes  of  many  in  his  audience  until 
they  realized,  for  the  first  time,  what  camp  life  in  the  military  service  means 
where  no  attempt  is  made  to  procure  good  sanitary  conditions. 

ROSTER 

While  Company  F  was  in  the  U.  S.  service  the  Fifty-second  Infantry  was 
commanded  by  Col.  Wm.  R.  Humphrey  of  Sioux  City.  It  was  mustered  in 
May  25,  1898,  and  mustered  out  October  30,  1898,  at  Des  Moines. 

Henry  C.  Adams,  age  twenty-two,  Algona,  was  on  the  non-commissioned 
officers'  staff,  having  been  appointed  hospital  steward  April  26,  1898. 

Edward  Richardson,  age  twenty-one,  Algona,  belonged  to  the  regimental 
band,  having  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as  musician. 

The  company  officers  at  date  of  muster  were  as  follows: 

Thos.  F.  Cooke,  captain,  appointed  April  26,  1898,  aged  twenty-five,  Algona. 
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Jay  E.  Randall,  first  lieutenant,  appointed  April  26,  1898,  age  twenty-one, 
Algona. 

M.  J.  Walsh,  second  lieutenant,  appointed  April  30,  1898,  age  thirty-one, 
Algona. 

The  following  are  the  names  in  alphabetical  order  of  other  members  of  the 
company  who  were  residents  of  this  county,  it  being  understood  that  the  date 
of  the  muster  of  each  and  the  date  and  place  of  being  mustered  out  arc  the 
same  as  given  for  the  company  above  unless  otherwise  noted: 

Roy  Alcorn,  age  twenty-one,  Bancroft,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as  fifth  corporal. 

George  Barge,  age  twenty-one,  Bancroft,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 

Charles  M.  Best,  age  twenty-six,  Germania,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  trans- 
ferred to  the  division  hospital  corps,  June  16,  1898,  and  mustered  out  Novem- 
ber 15,  1898. 

Joseph  S.  Bestenlehner,  age  twenty-three,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
Ellison  E.  Blackford,  age  nineteen,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
Mark  Boyle,  age  twenty-four,  Whittemore,  enlisted  May  15,  1898. 
Cornelius  J.  Breen,  age  twenty-three,  Wesley,  enlisted  and  mustered  July 
6,  1898. 

Albert  M.  Brewster,  age  twenty-eight,  Algona,  enlisted  and  mustered  June 
25,  1898. 

Charles  F.  Brooks,  age  thirty-one,  Irvington,  enlisted  and  mustered  July 
5,  1898. 

Henry  J.  Bruhns,  age  twenty-six,  Germania,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 

Roy  Carpenter,  age  twenty-nine,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as  com- 
pany quartermaster  sergeant,  but  was  reduced  to  sergeant  July  1,  1898. 

Milo  V.  Chapin,  age  twenty-five  (Sheldon)  Algona,  enlisted  April  30,  1898, 
and  promoted  to  corporal  July  1,  1898. 

Harry  H.  Clapsaddle,  age  nineteen,  Corwith,  enlisted  and  mustered  July 
5.  1898. 

Charles  A.  Cohenour,  age  thirty-three,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as 
fourth  sergeant. 

Fred  X.  Cronan.  age  twenty-seven,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  and 
died  of  disease  August  27,  1898  at  Algona. 

Henry  M.  Dally,  age  twenty-eight,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 

Homer  G.  Davison,  age  twenty,  Bancroft,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  and  pro- 
moted corporal  July  1,  1898. 

Andrew  E.  Daugherty,  age  twenty-four,  LaPorte  City  (Algona),  enlisted 
April  26,  1898,  as  first  sergeant. 

Charles  H.  Estminger,  age  twenty-four,  Burt,  enlisted  and  mustered  July 
4,  1898. 

Harvey  C.  Friesner,  age  twenty-two,  Corwith,  enlisted  May  1,  1898. 
William  H.  Gilbridge,  age  twenty-five,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
William  Goodlad,  age  twenty-six,  Burt,  enlisted  and  mustered  June  27,  1898. 
William  A.  Green,  age  thirty-one,  Wesley,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
Ralph  D.  Grow,  age  twenty-one,  Germania,  enlisted  and  mustered  July  2,  1898. 
Neils  P.  Jensen,  age  twenty-three,  Algona,  enlisted  and  mustered  June  25, 
1898. 

Charles  L.  Johnson,  age  twenty-two,  Swea  City,  enlisted  April  28,  1898. 
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Charles  E.  Lane,  age  twenty-two,  Burt,  enlisted  and  mustered  June  28,  1898, 
and  died  of  disease  September  2,  1898  at  Red  Cross  hospital,  Des  Moines. 

James  J.  McGuire,  age  twenty-eight,  Germania,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 

Edward  J.  McLaurie,  age  twenty-six,  Armstrong,  enlisted  and  mustered 
June  24,  1898. 

George  Mahoney,  age  twenty-three,  Corwith,  enlisted  and  mustered  June 
28,  1898. 

David  J.  Miller,  age  twenty-two,  Algona,  enlisted  June  25,  1898. 
Milton  E.  Miller,  age  twenty,  Bancroft,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as  musician. 
Monroe  C.  Miller,  age  eighteen,  Bancroft,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
John  W.  Minkler,  age  eighteen,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
Frank  W.  Mitchell,  age  twenty-three,  Algona,  enlisted  and  mustered  June 
27,  1898. 

George  E.  Nelson,  age  twenty-one,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
William  J.  Peck,  age  twenty,  Burt,  enlisted  and  mustered  June  28,  1898. 
Marius  N.  Petersen,  age  twenty-five,  Bancroft,  enlisted  April  26,  1898  as 
fifth  sergeant. 

John  Peterson,  age  twenty-four,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
Ernest  C.  Raymond,  age  twenty-three,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
William  A.  Salisbury,  age  twenty-one,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as  fourth 
corporal. 

Alba  J.  Seely,  age  twenty-seven,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  transferred 
to  division  hospital  corps  June  16,  1898,  and  mustered  out  November  15,  1898. 

James  T.  Smith,  age  thirty-four,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 

George  E.  Sponberg,  age  twenty-one,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as 
first  corporal. 

Leurenzo  A.  Stahl,  age  eighteen,  Bancroft,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 
Samuel  M.  Stahl,  age  twenty-one,  Bancroft,  enlisted  and  mustered  July  6, 
1898. 

William  E.  Stahl.  age  twenty-five,  Bancroft,  enlisted  May  6,  1898,  as  wagoner, 
and  died  of  disease  August  9,  1898,  at  the  second  division  hospital,  Third 
Army  Corps,  Chicamauga.  Ga. 

John  H.  F.  Sundermeyer,  age  twenty-six,  Burt,  enlisted  and  mustered  June 

27,  1898. 

James  T.  Tanner,  age  twenty-two,  Wesley,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  age  twenty-five,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as 
second  sergeant,  and  promoted  company  quartermaster  sergeant  July  1,  1898. 

Walter  E.  Tellier,  age  nineteen,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  and  promoted 
corporal  July  1,  1898. 

Leslie  A.  Tillotson,  age  twenty-eight,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898. 

Merritt  A.  Turner,  age  twenty-four,  Bancroft,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  and 
promoted  corporal  July  1,  1898. 

Elbert  B.  Tuttlc,  age  twenty-four,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as  third 
sergeant. 

Raymond  Ward,  age  eighteen,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as  musician. 
Edgar  J.  Winkel,  age  eighteen,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  and  died 
of  disease  July  29,  1898,  at  Hospital  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 
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Francis  W.  Winter,  age  twenty-five,  Bancroft,  enlisted  and  mustered  July 
2,  1898. 

John  Wood,  Jr.,  age  nineteen,  Bancroft,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  transferred 
to  division  hospital  corps  June  16,  1898,  and  mustered  out  November  15,  1898. 

George  Worthington,  age  twenty-four,  Bancroft,  enlisted  and  mustered  July 
2,  1898. 

Clarence  F.  Yetter,  age  nineteen,  Algona,  enlisted  April  26,  1898,  as  second 
corporal. 

LIST  OF  COMPANY  F  CAPTAINS 

Thos.  F.  Cooke,  July  2,  1889  to  July,  1892. 
Herman  J.  Edens,  August  31,  1892  to  April  4,  1893. 
Melzar  P.  Haggard,  May  10,  1893  to  February  25,  1896. 
George  S.  Foster,  May  27,  1896  to  April  26,  1898. 
Thos.  F.  Cooke,  April  26,  1898  to  October  31,  1898. 

W.  E.  H.  Morse,  March  15,  1899  to  February  1,  1902,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted General  Inspector  of  small  arms  practice  with  rank  of  colonel. 
Wm.  H.  Gilbride,  March  12,  1902  to  December  24,  1904. 
W.  E.  H.  Morse,  February  20,  1905  to  July  28,  1906. 
Charles  E.  Chubb,  October  10,  1906  to  February  8,  1908. 
Wm.  H.  Gilbride,  February  17,  1908  to  December  31,  1908. 
Lawrence  Hutchins,  December  31,  1908  to  August  28,  1909. 
Wm.  H.  Gilbride,  October  30,  1909  to  March  7,  1910. 

LIST  OF  FIRST  LIEUTENANTS 

B.  W.  Haggard,  July  2,  1889  to  July  10,  1890. 
Austin  W.  Creed,  June  24,  1890  to  December  2,  1891. 
Herman  J.  Edens,  July  2,  1892  to  August  31,  1892. 
Colman  T.  Chubb,  August  20,  1892  to  December  30,  1895. 
Andrew  E.  Daugherty,  May  27,  1896  to  April  10,  1897. 
Walter  E.  Ward,  November  23,  1897  to  May  21,  1898. 
Jay  E.  Randall,  May  21,  1898  to  October  31,  1898. 
George  S.  Foster,  January  22.  1896  to  May  27,  1896. 
Elbert  B.  Tuttle,  March  15,  1899  to  April  4,  1900. 
William  H.  Gilbride,  May  2,  1900  to  March  12,  1902. 
Clarence  E.  Wallick,  September  29,  1902  to  July  21,  1903  (drowned). 
Charles  Osier,  September  12,  1904  to  August  31,  1906. 
Clark  H.  Belknapp,  October  10,  1906  to  January  21,  1908. 
Durwain  Redfield,  February  8,  1908  to  May  20,  1909. 
Julius  Kresensky,  May  24,  1909  to  June  8,  1910  when  the  company  was 
mustered  out. 

LIST  OF  SECOND  LIEUTENANTS 

Austin  W.  Creed  July  2,  1889  to  June  24,  1890. 
John  O.  Reaver,  June  24,  1890  to  February  20,  1891. 
Herman  J.  Edens,  April  16.  1891  to  July  2,  1892. 
Colman  T.  Chubb,  July  2,  1892  to  August  20,  1892. 
Charles  H.  Cohenour,  August  31.  1892  to  January  7,  1893. 
Melzar  P.  Haggard,  March  13,  1893  to  May  10,  1893. 
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Andrew  E.  Daugherty,  May  10,  1893  to  May  27,  1896. 

Walter  E.  Ward,  May  27,  1896  to  November  23,  1897. 

J.  E.  Randall,  November  23,  1897  to  May  21,  1898. 

Michael  J.  Walsh,  May  21,  1898  to  October  31,  1898. 

William  H.  Gilbride,  March  15,  1899  to  May  2,  1900. 

Lester  J.  Dickinson,  May  2,  1900  to  December  12,  1901. 

John  Peterson,  September  29,  1902  to  January  9,  1905. 

Lawrence  C.  Hutchins,  February  20,  1905  to  October  30,  1905. 

Durwain  Redfield,  October  6,  1906  to  February  8,  1908. 

Lawrence  C.  Hutchins,  February  17,  1908  to  December  31,  1908. 

Julius  Kresensky,  January  8,  1909  to  May  24,  1909. 

J.  Archie  Bushnell,  May  24,  1909  to  February  1,  1910. 

The  officers  of  the  company  while  it  belonged  to  the  U.  S.  army  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  have  been  set  forth  in  the  l)ody  of  this  article.  The 
names  of  all  others  appearing  in  the  above  lists  of  captains  and  lieutenants  are 
those  of  officers  who  served  the  company  while  it  was  a  part  of  the  Iowa 
National  Guard. 

Two  promotions  occurred  that  are  of  worthy  historical  record:  Ralph  J. 
Laird  was  elevated  to  battalion  adjutant  with  the  rank  0/  first  lieutenant, 
January  21,  1908,  and  Arthur  F.  Dailey  to  regimental  quartermaster  with 
rank  of  captain,  February  5,  19 10. 

The  Fifty-second  regimental  band,  which  became  well  known  for  the  high 
quality  of  music  it  produced,  was  organized  at  Algona,  June  26,  1899,  with  G. 
W.  Cady  as  chief  musician,  Durward  Walker,  first  principal  musician,  J.  F. 
Granzow  second  and  A.  F.  Dailey  drum  major.  The  organization  was  mus- 
tered out  April  30,  1903. 

After  the  company  had  been  mustered  out  of  the  U.  S.  service,  and  had  been 
reorganized  into  the  Iowa  National  Guard,  it  participated  at  encampments  at 
the  following  named  places:  Clear  Lake,  July  12-19,  1899;  Perry,  Iowa,  July 
25-August  1,  1900;  Council  Bluffs,  August  14-21,  1901 ;  Fonda,  July  7-13,  1902; 
Clear  Lake,  September  21-29,  I9°3;  Des  Moines,  September  2-9,  1904;  Septem- 
ber 6-13,  1905,  and  August  5-12,  1907;  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  July,  1906;  Spirit 
Lake,  July  7-24,  1908;  West  Okoboji,  August  18-28,  1909. 

The  company  had  several  members  who  became  expert  marksmen  at  the 
rifle-range  target  practice  and  who  were  victors  over  the  other  teams  of  the 
state  on  several  different  occasions.  It  was  the  pride  of  the  company  to  sus- 
tain the  reputation  for  not  only  having  the  best  team  of  marksmen,  but  for 
being  the  best  drilled  company  in  the  state.  The  rifle  team  won  many  prizes 
and  trophies  at  the  annual  regimental  and  state  firing  tournaments.  The  skill 
of  these  marksmen  became  so  well  known  that  members  from  the  team  were 
selected  to  represent  the  state  at  the  national  rifle  and  pistol  firing  contests  at 
Lake  City,  Minnesota.  Camp  Perry,  Ohio  and  Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey. 

Thirty-two  members  composed  the  company  when  it  was  reorganized,  March 
15,  1899,  after  its  return  from  Chickamauga,  the  officers  chosen  on  that  occasion 
being  W.  E.  H.  Morse,  captain ;  Elbert  Tuttle,  first  lieutenant  and  Wm.  H. 
Gilbride,  second  lieutenant.  The  armory  was  an  old  wooden  building  that  had 
been  formerly  used  as  a  skating  rink,  and  answered  the  purpose  fairly  well 
until  the  state  demanded  better  quarters  to  correspond  with  the  $800  armory 
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allowance  that  was  provided  annually  for  payment  of  the  company's  home. 
The  company  tried  for  several  months  to  induce  parties  to  build  a  suitable 
armory  and  rent  it  to  them,  but  failing  in  their  efforts  they  asked  to  be  mustered 
out  and  the  company  disbanded.  The  state  complying  with  the  request,  Com- 
pany F  was  mustered  out  June  8,  1910. 

The  fifteen  soldiers  from  this  county  in  the  service  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  who  did  not  belong  to  Company  F,  Fifty-second  Iowa,  were  as 
follows,  age,  place  of  residence  and  time  of  enlistment  being  given : 

Joshua  M.  Cunningham,  thirty-three,  Bancroft,  May  3,  1898,  Company 
E,  Forty-ninth  Iowa. 

Thomas  S.  Waud,  twenty-one,  Germania,  quartermaster-sergeant,  April  26, 
1S98,  Company  K,  Forty-ninth  Iowa. 

William  F.  Baldwin,  eighteen,  Algona,  July  7,  1898,  Company  D,  Fifty- 
second  Iowa. 

Harry  A.  Sorenson,  twenty,  Bancroft,  July  5,  1898,  Company  D,  Fifty- 
second  Iowa. 

Arthur  J.  Carlisle,  twenty-five,  Whittemore,  corporal,  May  8,  1898,  Com- 
pany K,  Fifty-second  Iowa. 

Harry  H.  Filer,  nineteen,  Whittemore,  May  8,  1898,  wagoner,  Company  K, 
Fifty-second  Iowa. 

John  R.  Bellman,  twenty,  Whittemore,  May  8,  1898,  Company  K,  Fifty- 
second  Iowa. 

Sophus  V.  A.  Richard,  thirty-two,  Whittemore,  April  26,  1898,  hospital 
corps,  Company  K,  Fifty-second  Iowa. 

William  F.  Bellman,  eighteen,  Whittemore,  June  25,  1898,  Company  K, 
Fifty- second  Iowa. 

Henry  Lumberg,  twenty-three,  Whittemore,  May  8,  1898,  Company  K,  Fifty- 
second  Iowa. 

Guy  M.  Fenley,  twenty-one,  formerly  LuVerne,  June  23,  1898,  Company  C, 
Fifty-second  Iowa. 

Harry  O.  Chambers,  twenty-two,  LuVerne,  January  16,  1898,  left  for  the 
Philippines  with  Company  A,  Fifty-first  Iowa,  taken  sick  at  San  Francisco  and 
discharged  January  13,  1899. 

Guy  B.  G.  Hanna  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Minnesota,  and  after  doing 
service  for  a  few  months  at  Chickamauga  was  discharged.  In  the  spring  of 
1899  he  enlisted  in  the  regular  army  and  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to 
sail  for  the  Philippines,  but  after  reaching  Porto  Rico  his  uncle.  Consul  General 
Phil  C.  Hanna.  succeeded  in  having  him  transferred  to  a  Porto  Rico  battalion. 
After  doing  service  there  with  rank  of  sergeant  for  a  couple  of  years  he  received 
his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  May,  1902.  After  having 
been  stationed  at  Fort  Hunt,  Va.,  Presidio,  Calif.,  Fort  Morgan.  Ala.,  and  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  he  entered  the  artillery  school  at  Norfolk  and  completed  the  course 
in  July,  1912.  He  is  now  a  captain  in  the  regular  army,  coast  survey.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mrs.  R.  W.  Hanna  of  LuVerne. 

Carl  Sctchell  was  one  of  the  two  Kossuth  county  soldiers  to  cross  the  Pacific 
and  fight  in  the  Filipino  war.  He  was  about  eighteen  years  old  when  he  enlisted 
April  29,  1898.  in  Company  F,  Thirteenth  Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
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sailed  with  the  command  for  the  scat  of  the  war  in  the  old  world.  His  discharge 
papers  testify  that  he  was  in  five  battles  and  two  skirmishes  while  in  the  service. 
The  most  important  one  of  these  was  the  attack  by  the  land  forces  on  Manila. 
August  13,  1.S9S.  After  returning  home  he  subsequently  took  up  his  residence 
at  St.  Paul,  the  place  from  which  he  had  enlisted. 

Charles  F,.  Chambers,  age  twenty-six.  a  resident  of  I.uYerne  township,  en- 
listed June  H>,  1898.  in  Company  A,  Fifty-first  Iowa,  and  after  crossing  the 
Pacific  did  military  service  in  the  Philippines  as  corporal.  He  returned  and 
was  mustered  out  at  San  Francisco,  November  2,  1899.    He  is  now  deceased. 

THE  CHANGE  MOVEMENT 

During  the  early  seventies  the  earnest  agitation,  by  the  farmers  all  over  Iowa, 
to  unite  in  an  effort  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  consumption  by  eliminating  the  middle- 
man's profit,  brought  into  existence  organizations  known  by  the  name  of  Granges, 
whose  members  were  consequently  called  grangers.  The  subject  was  not  only  dis- 
cussed by  the  farmers,  but  by  the  debating  teams  of  the  state  educational 
institutions. 

The  wave  of  agitation  reached  Kossuth  in  1872  and  swept  the  farmers  into 
conventions,  where  they  planned  to  ignore  any  dealer  or  jobber  who  stood  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  A  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was 
organized  at  Algona  in  June,  1873,  by  the  following  charter  members:  H.  P.  Hatch 
and  wife,  G.  C.  Burtis  and  wife.  Joseph  Thompson  and  wife,  C.  E.  Holmes  and 
wife.  Horace  Schenck  and  wife,  Jason  Dunton  and  wife,  Joseph  Mathers  and 
wife.  Ambrose  A.  Call  and  wife,  J.  E.  Blackford  and  wife,  C.  VV.  Goddard  and  wife, 
A.  J.  Jones  and  wife,  A.  A.  Brunson  and  wife,  W.  A.  Love,  Philip  Crose.  E.  \V. 
Dunton,  H.  Robe,  J.  J.  Stentz,  S.  C.  Dunton.  John  Wallace,  Samuel  Reed.  Stephen 
Sherwood  and  A.  Hinton.  J.  E.  Blackford  was  chosen  Master;  Horace  Schenck, 
overseer;  H.  P.  Hatch,  lecturer;  Jason  Dunton,  steward;  A.  A.  Brunson,  assistant 
steward ;  S.  C.  Dunton,  treasurer,  and  William  Love,  gatekeeper. 

"The  Grange  Store"  was  a  name  often  heard  a  few  years  later.  That  store  was 
at  first  managed  for  the  stockholders  by  J.  E.  Blackford,  and  was  well  patronized ; 
but  by  degrees  he  became  the  owner  of  the  stock  and  ran  it  as  a  private  enterprise 
for  years,  south  of  the  courthouse.  The  store  and  the  organization  have  been  out 
of  existence  for  many  years. 

The  meetings  used  to  be  held  in  the  chamber  of  the  old  courthouse  and  were 
well  attended ;  then  they  were  held  in  a  hall  on  Call  street  that  stood  near  the  J.  W. 
Wadsworth  residence.  That  grange  hall  has  long  since  passed  away.  The  power 
of  the  grangers  was  felt  and  feared  by  many  in  other  lines  of  business,  particularly 
by  the  lawyers.  It  was  very  noticeable  that  during  the  period  when  the  grange 
members  were  holding  their  meetings  and  having  public  discussions  in  various 
schoolhouses,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  court  began  to  decline.  The  organization 
was  productive  of  good  results  and  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  farmers 
if  it  existed  today. 

The  Algona  Grange  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  county,  but  it  was  the  central 
one.  and  of  the  most  importance.  A  few  small  organizations  in  the  country 
districts  were  formed,  but  soon  passed  out  of  existence.    The  one  instituted  at 
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Fenton  was  quite  lively  for  a  few  months  when  J.  E.  Webster,  Bill  Peck,  F.  L. 
Ranney,  M.  L.  Bush,  Jimmie  Blunt  and  J.  T.  Davis  attended. 

THE  KOSSUTH  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

The  Kossuth  County  Historical  Society  was  organized  December  14,  1909,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  articles  of  incorporation,  and  by  the  election  of 
officers.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  nine  directors,  three  of  whom  are  elected  by 
the  society  each  year  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  December. 
The  board  elects  its  own  officers  annually.  The  length  of  the  terms  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  board  was  as  follows :  W.  H.  Ingham,  B.  F.  Reed  and  Edwin  Blackford, 
three  years;  Myron  Schenck,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Horton  and  C.  T.  Chubb,  two 
years,  and  Mrs.  Harriette  E.  Stacy,  Rod  Jain  and  Geo.  E.  Boyle,  one  year.  These 
same  directors  are  still  serving. 

The  officers  of  the  board  have  also  been  the  same  since  the  society  organized. 
They  are  B.  F.  Reed,  president;  Myron  Schenck,  vice-president;  C.  T.  Chubb, 
treasurer;  Edwin  Blackford,  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Horton,  curator. 

Conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  board  admits  applicants 
to  membership  upon  its  approval.  While  the  board  is  thus  required  to  vote  on  the 
matter  of  the  admission  of  applicants,  anyone  interested  in  the  cause  will  be  gladly 
received  into  fellowship.  Any  member  upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars  becomes 
entitled  to  a  certificate  of  life  membership,  the  wife  or  husband  of  such  person  being 
also  included.  The  dues  of  all  other  members  are  one  dollar  per  year.  The  pres- 
ent board  has  shown  no  disposition  to  collect  these  annual  dues,  after  those  of  the 
first  year  have  been  paid,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  do  so  unless  the  money 
is  needed  for  some  specific  purpose. 

The  following  names  are  on  the  list  of  life  members:  William  H.  Ingham, 
Caroline  A.  Ingham,  B.  F.  Reed,  Stella  E.  Reed,  Edwin  Blackford,  Emma  Black- 
ford, C.  T.  Chubb,  Laura  T.  Chubb,  Myron  Schenck,  Sadie  Schenck,  Geo.  E.  Boyle, 
Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Boyle,  H.  C.  Adams,  Irma  D.  Adams,  J.  W.  Hinchon,  Theo.  Chris- 
chilles,  Elise  Chrischilles,  J.  R.  Jones,  Flora  A.  Jones. 

Names  on  the  list  of  annual  members  are  as  follows:  Elizabeth  M.  Horton, 
J.  E.  Blackford,  Rod  Jain,  Joan  Pettibone,  Harriette  E.  Stacy,  F.  M.  Taylor,  J.  W. 
Robinson  and  A.  Hutchison. 

To  keep  a  record  of  the  passing  of  the  old  settlers,  to  collect  pioneer  relics,  and 
to  preserve  resource  material  pertaining  to  the  county  for  the  benefit  of  future 
historians,  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  society. 

The  meetings  are  held  in  the  library  assembly  room,  but  no  place  as  yet  has  been 
secured  for  the  keeping  of  pioneer  relics.  The  society  is  badly  in  need  of  a  fire- 
proof room  for  this  purpose.  It  has  in  its  possession  numerous  small  articles  that 
have  a  history  that  is  interesting.  Among  the  relics  in  its  possession  is  the  first 
safe  used  by  the  county  treasurer,  in  which  for  years  the  funds  of  the  county  were 
deposited.  This  safe  is  neither  iron  nor  steel  but  is  made  of  leather— an  ordinary 
portfolio,  such  as  bankers  now  use  for  keeping  their  notes.  This  gift  to  the  society 
is  from  Mrs.  Harriette  E.  Stacy  whose  husband  used  it  in  the  office  in  early  days. 
The  record  of  the  Algona  Reading  Club,  as  kept  by  its  numerous  secretaries  from 
the  fall  of  1857  until  *  ceased  to  exist,  is  another  of  the  relics.  This  gift  is  also 
from  Mrs.  Stacy,  who  was  one  of  the  active  members  of  that  social  organization, 
and  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Algona  Bee,  which  the  club  maintained  and  had  read 
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at  its  sessions.  The  most  important  of  all  the  historic  relics  in  its  possession  is  the 
old  Sanitary  flag,  which  the  Northwest  Sanitary  Commission  presented  to  the 
county  in  1864  for  excelling  the  other  counties  in  the  state  in  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions— in  proportion  to  the  population — for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  The  board  of  supervisors  May  19,1911,  designated  the  historical  society 
as  its  proper  custodian. 

The  organization  of  the  historical  society  was  the  result  of  a  meeting  that  had 
been  held  on  Saturday  evening,  November  9,  1909,  at  the  Library  Assembly  hall, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Library  Aid  Society.  The  ladies  had  published 
their  program  several  months  previous  to  that  time,  of  the  meetings  that  were  to 
be  held  during  the  coming  year,  and  had  set  apart  this  particular  meeting  for  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  general  subject  of  the  value  and  need  of  a  historical  society.  They 
departed  from  their  usual  custom  by  naming  several  men  on  the  program  who  were 
to  lead  in  the  discussions. 

At  the  meeting,  President  Irma  D.  Adams,  of  the  W.  L.  A.  S.,  tendered  the  chair 
to  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Ingham,  pending  the  discussions.  Speeches  and  remarks  were 
made  on  the  subject  by  B.  F.  Reed,  C.  T.  Chubb,  W.  H.  Ingham,  W.  C.  Dewel,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Horton,  J.  E.  Blackford,  J.  R.  Jones,  G.  W.  Pangburn,  Edwin  Blackford, 
Joan  Pettibone,  S.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  W.  Robinson.  Upon  the  passing  of  the 
motion  of  C.  T.  Chubb  that  "we  now  proceed  to  organize  a  county  historical  so- 
ciety," B.  F.  Reed  was  named  as  president,  and  Edwin  Blackford,  secretary.  Then 
W.  H.  Ingham,  C.  T.  Chubb  and  W.  C.  Dewel  were  elected  as  a  part  of  the  direc- 
tors. Next  it  was  decided  that  the  elections  at  that  time  were  premature,  and  that 
the  whole  matter  be  deferred  until  the  14th  of  that  month,  when  a  consitution  could 
be  adopted  which  should  provide  the  method  for  the  organization. 

THE  OLD  SETTLERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  formation  of  a  historical  society  was  the  slow  outgrowth  of  the  Old  Set- 
tlers' Association  which  flourished  for  a  long  term  of  years,  but  which  became 
defunct  after  the  directors  of  the  fair  began  setting  apart  one  day  as  "an  old  set- 
tlers' day."  The  old  settlers  had  formed  no  definite  organization  until  October 
23,  1886,  although  they  had  been  meeting  from  time  to  time  for  several  years  to 
renew  friendships  and  talk  over  the  events  that  had  transpired  years  before.  At 
this  meeting  W.  B.  Carey  presided  and  O.  F.  Hale  recorded  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. J.  E.  Blackford,  J.  R.  Armstrong,  Samuel  Reed  and  A.  L.  Scclcy  were 
the  committee  that  reported  the  constitution  which  was  adopted.  The  preamble 
recited :  "We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  Kossuth  county,  Iowa,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  old  associations  and  perpetuating  the  memories  of  our  early  pio- 
neer life,  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  society  to  be  known  as  The  Old  Settlers' 
Association,  and  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  following  rules  and  regulations." 
The  first  article  read  as  follows:  "Any  person  having  been  a  resident  of  the  county 
for  twenty  years  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  by  application  to  the 
secretary  and  by  signing  these  articles  of  agreement." 

The  first  officers  elected  were :  J.  E.  Blackford,  president ;  John  Reed,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  W.  F.  Hofius,  treasurer,  Addison  Fisher,  S.  S.  Rist,  Lizzie  B.  Read, 
Eugenia  Smith  and  Mrs.  L.  K.  Garfield,  vice-presidents. 

The  officers— president,  secretary  and  treasurer— elected  in  succeeding  years 
were  as  follows : 
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1887—  W.  H.  Ingham,  B.  F.  Reed,  J.  E.  Blackford. 

1888 —  August  Zahlten,  Harvey  Ingham,  William  Johnson. 

1889 —  R.  J.  Hunt,  B.  F.  Reed,  William  Johnson. 

1890—  Samuel  Reed,  Bertha  Carey,  William  Johnson. 

1891—  Horace  Schenck,  Emma  Zahlten,  William  Johnson. 

1892 —  No  meetings  or  elections  held. 

1893—  Dr.  M.  H.  Hudson,  Geo.  C.  Call,  F.  M.  Taylor. 

1894—  L.  Witham,  Ed.  Blackford,  John  Reed. 

1895—  C.  D.  Pettibone,  Ed.  Blackford,  John  Reed. 

1896—  F.  M.  Taylor,  Ed.  Blackford,  John  Reed. 

1897—  Geo.  C.  Call,  Ed.  Blackford,  John  Reed. 

1898—  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Ed.  Blackford,  C.  C.  Chubb. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  in  1898  there  were  350  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  annual  meetings  were  full  of  interest,  no  part  of  the  program  being 
better  enjoyed  than  the  picnic  dinners.  J.  E.  Blackford  was  always  present  to  read 
the  list  of  the  deceased  old  settlers.  His  remarks  concerning  them  were  a  review 
of  the  early  settlements  and  conditions,  and  were  always  listened  to  with  the  closest 
attention.  In  those  days  no  one  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  early 
settlers  than  did  Mr.  Blackford. 

JAMES  C.  TAYLOR  POST 

The  James  C.  Taylor,  G.  A.  R.  Post,  No.  165,  was  organized  by  Mustering  Offi- 
cer Col.  Burrell,  May  4,  1883.  The  soldier  in  whose  honor  the  post  was  named, 
Jas.  C.  Taylor,  offered  his  services  to  the  government  soon  after  the  opening  of 
hositilities  in  the  rebellion,  and  lost  his  life  from  disease  while  in  a  military  camp 
at  St.  Louis.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Father  Taylor;  was  among  the  first 
volunteers  from  this  county,  and  was  a  member  of  Company  F,  Second  Iowa 
Cavalry. 

The  first  officers  chosen  were:  L.  A.  Sheetz,  commander;  John  Wallace,  senior 
vice  commander ;  A.  E.  Wheelock,  junior  vice  commander ;  J.  C.  Heckart,  quarter- 
master ;  Anthony  H.  Durant,  sergeant ;  L.  M.  B.  Smith,  chaplain ;  R.  H.  Spencer, 
O.  of  D. ;  Hugh  Waterhouse,  O.  of  G. ;  John  Reed,  adjutant ;  A.  A.  Brunson,  senior 
major;  G.  H.  Lamson,  quartermaster  sergeant. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  February  was  given  over 
to  the  old  soldiers.  No  greater  crowd  ever  assembled  in  the  rink  or  armory  than 
at  the  annual  "bean  supper"  banquets.  It  was  the  principal  social  event  of  the 
year.  Old  and  young  looked  forward  to  its  approach  with  pleasure.  The  program 
following  the  banquet  was  so  varied  as  to  be  instructive  and  entertaining.  Lofty 
eloquence  frequently  came  from  the  lips  and  soul  of  local  talent,  and  campfire 
stories  were  recalled  and  related  by  the  veterans.  Business  and  professional  men 
had  their  turn  in  addressing  an  audience  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  a  Clay 
or  a  Webster.  The  clergyman  in  particular  found  such  occasions  to  be  golden 
opportunities  for  inspiring  the  rising  generation  to  be  loyal  to  the  stars  and  stripes. 

W  hen  business  changes  caused  the  armory  to  be  abandoned  as  an  assembly 
room,  the  attendance  at  the  bean  suppers  became  less  than  formerly.  Moreover, 
the  veterans  have  become  too  old  to  engineer  the  annual  programs  on  these  occa- 
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sions  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  they  manifested  during  the  thirty  years  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  war. 

The  officers  of  the  Post,  whose  terms  expire  January  I,  191 3,  are:  Col.  R.  H. 
Spencer,  commander;  H.  C.  Parsons,  senior  vice  commander;  Amos  Stewart,  jun- 
ior vice  commander;  F.  L.  Ranney,  adjutant;  Alonzo  Kennedy,  quartermaster; 
D.  A.  Haggard,  O.  of  D. ;  Geo.  Turner,  O.  of  G.;  William  Cleary,  chaplain;  C.  \V. 
Sarchett,  P.  S. 

Following  will  be  found  the  names  of  all  those  who  are  now,  or  have  been 
members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post.  It  is  both  possible  and  probable  that  the  list  will 
never  again  be  printed.  When  the  next  history  of  Kossuth  county  is  written  in 
thirty,  forty  or  fifty  years  from  now,  there  will  be  no  Grand  Army  Post,  no  bean 
suppers,  and  no  one  to  urge  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  veterans  who  by 
that  time  will  have  been  in  their  graves.  There  is  sadness  in  the  thought  that  the 
list  is  being  compiled  for  the  last  time,  and  that  death  will  soon  disband  the  organ- 
ization forever. 

LeRoy  D.  Setchell,  Sergeant,  Company  B,  Twenty-third  Xew  York  Infantry. 
L.  M.  B.  Smith,  Captain,  Company  H,  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 
P.  L.  Slagle,  Corporal,  Company  B,  Eleventh  Minnesota  Infantry. 
R.  H.  Spencer,  Captain,  Company  H,  Tenth  Wisconsin  Infantry;  Lieutenant 
Col.  Forty-seventh  Infantry,  Brevt  Colonel  United  States  Volunteers. 
Charles  Wilkins,  Twenty-seventy  Iowa  Infantry,  Company  E,  Corporal. 
A.  M.  Horton,  Company  E.  Sixth  Xew  York  Cavalry,  Private. 
A.  E.  Wheclock.  Private,  Company  E,  Third  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
J.  C.  Heckart,  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Iowa  Infantry. 

D.  H.  Hutchins,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  Twenty-seventh  Iowa 
Infantry. 

G.  H.  Lamson,  Company  A,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  Infantry,  Private. 
Samuel  Benjamin,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  Twenty-seventh  Iowa 

Infantry. 

John  Wallace,  Private,  Company  A,  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 
A.  H.  Durant,  Private,  Company  K,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

E.  Williams,  First  Lieutenant,  Company  K,  Second  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 
L.  A.  Sheetz,  Adjutant,  Eighth  Illinois  Infantry. 

John  Reed.  Private,  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Iowa  Infantry. 
John  X.  Weaver.  Private,  Company  D,  Twelfth  Iowa  Infantry. 
Hugh  Waterhouse.  Private.  Company  K,  private,  Second  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 
A.  A.  Brunson,  Company  H,  First  Lieutenant,  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Xew 
York  Volunteers. 

H.  C.  McCoy,  Private,  Company  F,  Thirty-first  Wisconsin  Infantry  and 
Assistant  Surgeon. 

D.  C.  Ackley,  Sergeant,  Company  D.  Fourteenth  Ohio  Battery. 

O.  H.  Marvin,  Private,  Company  II.  Eleventh  Xew  York  Infantry. 

J.  W.  Robinson.  Private,  Company  A.  Eleventh  Xew  Hampshire  Infantry. 

Charles  C.  Chubb,  Sergeant,  Company  E,  Third  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

Edwin  P.  Crockett,  Private,  Company  F.  Second  Iowa  Cavalry. 

L.  F.  Robinson,  Private,  Company  G,  Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

P.  A.  McGuire,  Private,  Company  D,  Xineteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

T.  W.  Gilbert,  Private,  Company  A,  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 
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D.  B.  Avey,  Private,  Company  B,  Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry. 

A.  M.  Johnson,  Private,  Company  F,  Thirty-first  Iowa  Infantry. 

E.  Loomis,  Private,  Company  F,  Thirty-first  Iowa  Infantry. 
Colman  C.  Chubb,  Private,  Company  A,  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

F.  C  Dormoy,  Private,  Company  K,  Seventy-fifth  Illinois  Infantry. 
James  Barr,  Private,  Company  C,  Twelfth  Iowa  Infantry  and  Assistant 

Surgeon. 

J.  B.  Jones,  Private,  Company  C,  Thirty-ninth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
D.  A.  Haggard,  Sergeant,  Company  C,  Twenty-first  Iowa  Infantry. 
Rufus  Waltson,  Private,  Company  H,  16th  New  York  Infantry. 
Paul  Tromlec,  Private,  Company  E,  Twenty-seventh  Iowa  Infantry. 
James  McConkey,  Private,  Company  H,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Henry  Brewster,  Private,  Company  D,  Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
James  M.  Comstock,  Private,  Company  A,  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry  and  Cap- 
tain Company  F. 

Frank  Nicoulin,  Private,  Company  E,  Third  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
A.  G.  Cornish,  Private,  Company  K,  Forty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry. 
John  E.  Webster,  Sergeant,  Company  D,  Forty-third  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
H.  C.  Parsons,  Sergeant,  Company  C,  Sixth  Michigan  Infantry. 
John  T.  Davis,  Revership  "Ohio." 

Thomas  Hanna,  Private,  Company  E,  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania. 
T.  M.  Clark,  Corporal,  Company  G,  Nineteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

G.  M.  Parsons,  Private,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Michigan  Infantry. 

D.  D.  Dodge,  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  D,  Second  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
William  Peck,  Private,  Company  A,  Indiana  Artillery. 

Charles  W.  Parker,  Private,  Company  F,  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Infantry. 
Mark  Simpkins,  Private,  Company  D,  Twentieth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Sidney  C.  Cottrell,  Private,  Campany  B,  Thirtieth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
M.  B.  Chapin,  Private,  Company  C,  Eleventh  Minnesota  Infantry. 
James  A.  Archibald,  Private,  Company  I,  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry. 

George  H.  Williams,  Private,  Company  E,  Thirty-second  Iowa  Infantry. 
Jason  W.  Hull,  Private,  Company  H,  Thirteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

H.  S.  Vaughn,  Company  H,  New  York,  Heavy  Artillery. 

Simon  C.  Spear,  Private,  Company  C,  Forty-second  Massachusetts  Infantry. 

Henry  H.  Patterson,  Private,  Campany  F,  Second  Iowa  Cavalry. 

S.  B.  McClellan,  Private,  Company  E,  Ninth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

W.  M.  Colby,  Lieutenant,  Company  A,  Forty-ninth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

J.  Evans,  Private,  Company  B,  Forty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry. 

Daniel  McCain,  Seaman,  Ship  No.  Eight. 

M.  Hare,  Private,  Company  I,  Fourth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

H.  W.  Walston,  Private,  Company  I,  Ninety-first  New  York  Infantry. 

James  Miracle,  Private,  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

Lafayette  Turner,  Private,  Company  G,  Second  Iowa  Infantry. 

Albert  H.  Phillips,  Private,  Company  A,  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry. 

M.  Stephens,  Private,  Company  D,  Fifth  Illinois  Infantry. 

George  C.  Turner,  Private,  Company  I,  Sixteenth  Iowa  Infantry. 

R.  J.  Hunt,  Sergeant,  Company  B,  Thirty-fourth  Infantry. 
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C.  E.  Hyde,  Private,  Fourth  Illinois  Cavalry. 
T.  V.  Robinson,  Private,  Fourth  Minnesota  Infantry. 
A.  W.  Harmon,  Private,  Company  C,  Fourteenth  Iowa  Infantry. 
Webster  Cook,  Private,  Company  F,  Seventh  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Thomas  Hodson,  Private,  Company  D,  Twenty-second  Indiana  Infantry. 
John  A.  Millis,  Private,  Company  B,  Twenty-seventh  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
S.  I.  Plumley,  Private,  Company  G,  First  Indiana,  Heavy  Artillery. 
G.  W.  Daniels,  Private,  Company  I,  Sixth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
G.  W.  Eddy,  Private,  Company  I,  Fifty-fifth  New  York  Infantry. 
E.  Fitzsimmons,  Private,  Company  K,  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Ohio  Infantry. 
Charles  S.  Porter,  First  Lieutenant,  Company  B,  Thirty-fifth  Iowa  Infantry. 
C.  W.  Sarchett,  Private,  Company  C,  Ninth  Iowa  Infantry. 
N.  C.  Taylor,  Private,  Company  C.  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Illinois 
Infantry. 

A.  C.  Johns,  Private,  Company  F,  Twenty-first  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
John  Ray,  Private,  Company  A,  Thirty-fifth  Iowa  Infantry. 
W.  I  I.  Nycum,  Private,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A.  B.  Shipman,  Private,  Company  K,  Second  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 
T.  W.  Sarchett,  Private,  Company  I,  Forty-fifth  Ohio  Infantry. 
William  A.  Sroufe,  Sergeant,  Company  G,  First  Missouri  Cavalry. 
Adam  Palmer,  Private,  Company  1%  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry. 
Lemuel  L.  Foster,  Private,  Company  K,  Seventeenth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Robert  Henderson,  Private,  Company  I,  Seventh  Iowa  Infantry. 
C.  II.  Turner,  Private,  Company  I,  Sixteenth  Iowa  Infantry. 
L.  C.  Lindsay,  Private,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Illinois  Infantry. 
C.  D.  Creed,  Private,  Company  A,  Fourth  Illinois  Cavalry. 
Michael  Shea,  Private,  Company  K,  Forty-fifth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Lafayette  F.  Carr,  Private,  Company  G,  First  Indiana  Artillery;  Captain 
Company  A.  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Illinois. 

C.  L.  Harris,  Private,  Company  A,  Second  Ohio  Cavalry. 
A.  E.  Kennedy,  Private,  Company  G,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
O.  A.  Potter,  Private,  Campany  D,  Eighty-second  Illinois  Infantry. 
Phil  H.  Carr,  Private,  Company  I,  Thirteenth  Illinois  Infantry. 
James  A.  Orr,  Private,  Company  E,  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 
Steven  Tjaden,  Private,  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Iowa  Infantry. 
J.  S.  Esterly,  Private,  Company  A,  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infantry. 
William  H.  Campbell,  Seaman,  Navy. 

Alec  Gillingham,  Private,  Company  D,  Second  Pennsylvania  Artillery. 
John  Sharp,  Private,  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Ohio  Infantry. 
Thomas  II.  Lantry,  Private,  Mechanic,  Q.  M.  Department. 
William  Decker,  Private,  Company  F,  Fourth  New  York,  Heavy  Artillery. 
Joseph  W.  Bartlctt,  Private,  Company  H,  Forty-sixth  Iowa  Infantry. 
Joseph  D.  Crandell,  Private,  Company  A,  First  Wisconsin,  Heavy  Artillery. 
John  Grover,  Private,  Company  H,  Second  Wisconsin  Volunteers. 
Henry  A.  Smith,  Private,  Company  H,  Second  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
George  Smith,  no  record,  Company  A.  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  New 
York  Infantry. 

George  Smith,  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  New  York  In- 
fantry. 
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J.  B.  Jain,  Private,  Company  K,  Thirty-third  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
O.  F.  Hale,  Private,  Company  D,  Forty-forth  Ohio  Infantry. 
W.  H.  Fox,  Private,  Company  F,  Seventh  Missouri  Cavalry. 
J.  N.  Fox,  Private,  Company  F,  Seventh  Missouri  Cavalry. 
W.  A.  Chipman,  Corporal,  Company  II,  Forty-second  Illinois  Infantry. 
Lewis  P.  Chamvler,  Private,  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  New  York 
Infantry. 

Remmington  Bidgood,  Private,  Fourteenth  New  York  Artillery. 
Eugene  Tellier,  Private,  Company  H,  Twenty-second  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry. 

J.  D.  McDonald,  Private,  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Ninth  In- 
fantry. 

J.  D.  Starks,  Private,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Illinois 
Infantry. 

John  Lattimore,  Private,  Company  C,  Ninth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

George  C.  Allen,  Private,  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
Illinois  Infantry. 

W.  P.  Winter,  Private,  Company  B,  Twelfth  Iowa  Infantry. 

D.  Manwaring,  Private,  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  New  York 
Infantry. 

John  Tiss,  Private,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth  New  York 
Infantry. 

William  B.  Bossingham,  Private,  Company  E,  Thirty-first  Iowa  Infantry. 
William  Steele,  Private,  Campany  A,  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 
George  M.  Roc,  Private,  Company  B,  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry. 
John  Chapin,  Private,  Company  C,  Twenty-first  Iowa  Infantry. 
Russel  Buckner,  Private,  Company  K,  Thirtieth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
George  J.  Green,  Private,  Company  B,  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania  Infantry. 
A.  B.  Sheldon,  Private,  Company  G,  First  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Artillery. 
Benjamin  Smith,  Private,  Company  C,  Seventy-sixth  Illinois  Infantry. 
Robt.  F.  Hcdrick,  Private,  Company  D,  Fourth  Illinois  Cavalry. 
P.  M.  Barslou,  Private,  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Illinois 
Infantry. 

Ed  Clcmmens,  Private,  Company  C,  Fifty-second  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 
W.  W.  Waldo,  Private,  Company  B,  Fifteenth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Warren  B.  Coffin,  Private,  Company  L,  Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry. 
M.  C.  Bailey.  Private,  Company  K,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  New  York 
Infantry. 

William  Geary,  Sergeant,  Company  C,  Eighteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
P.  C.  Bailey,  Captain,  Company  H,  Nineteenth  New  York  Cavalry. 
John  McUermott,  Private,  Company  D.  Eleventh  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Fred  Damman,  Private,  Company  C,  Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
S.  B.  Shadle,  Private,  Company  A,  Eighth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry. 
David  Price,  Private,  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Illinois 
Infantry. 

Chandler  Ward,  Private,  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
Illinois  Infantry. 

A.  Carpenter,  Company  II,  Fourteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
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J.  W.  Tennant,  Corporal,  Company  R,  Forty-sixth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

J.  R.  Laird,  Company  C,  Twelfth  Ohio  Cavalry. 

F.  J.  Dishrow,  Sergeant,  Company  C,  Ninety-fifth  Illinois  Infantry. 

Mike  O'Rourke,  Company  H,  Twenty-first  Iowa  Infantry. 

William  B.  Ward,  Private,  Company  A,  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry. 

C.  N.  Oliver,  Company  F,  Fourteenth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

A.  Sawvel,  Private,  Company  C,  Twenty-seventh  Iowa  Infantry. 

Henry  A.  Clock,  Private,  Company  H,  Thirty-second  Iowa  Infantry. 

Horace  Schenck,  Private,  Company  F,  Second  Iowa  Cavalry. 

A.  W.  Patterson,  Private,  Company  II,  Thirty-eighth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
James  Price,  Private,  Company  A,  Second  Pennsylvania  Reserve. 
William  R.  Carey,  Private,  Company  F,  Second  Iowa  Cavalry. 

James  E.  Manning,  Private,  Company  A,  Eighty-ninth  New  York  Infantry. 
George  E.  Fuller,  Private,  Company  F,  First  Regiment  Rhode  Island  Light 
Artillery. 

August  Schroeder,  Private,  Company  G,  Twenty-seventh  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

B.  Amelsberg,  Private,  Company  K,  Fifty-fourth  New  York  Infantry. 
A.  L.  Goddard,  Private,  Company  D,  Thirty-eighth  Iowa  Infantry. 
Frederick  Miller,  Private,  Company  —  Twelfth  Illinois  Infantry. 
Elijah  Hulbert,  Private,  Company  A,  Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry. 
George  W.  Pratt,  Twelfth  Maine  Infantry. 

E.  E.  Thomas,  Company  D,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifty-third  Illinois  Infantry. 

Isaiah  Fry,  Private,  Company  K,  Twelfth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

S.  D.  Piatt,  Corporal,  Company  K,  Ninth  Iowa  Infantry. 

J.  K.  Thornton,  Private,  Company  D,  Sixteenth  New  York  Artillery. 

Elias  Clark,  Private,  Company  F,  Seventy-fourth  Illinois  Infantry. 

A.  Erickson,  Private,  Company  D,  Fifty-second  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
J.  P.  Gray,  Private,  Company  C,  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry. 

John  F.  Ellwell,  Private,  Company  F,  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

W.  H.  Dorward,  Private,  Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

Sylvester  N.  Brace,  Private,  Company  A,  Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry. 

B.  P.  Dawson,  Private,  Company  K,  Third  Iowa  Infantry  Volunteers. 
Horace  Wheeler,  Private,  Company  G,  Twelfth  Iowa  Infantry. 
Allen  J.  Sprague,  Private,  Company  G,  Third  New  York  Infantry. 
James  W.  McMahon,  Private,  Company  L,  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 
J.  C.  Raymond,  First  Sergeant,  Company  H,  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry. 

P.  C.  Phillips,  Private,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania 
Infantry. 

John  G.  Rawson,  Private,  Company  C,  Eleventh  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Alonzo  D.  Clark,  Private,  Company  H,  Forty-second  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Francis  Ranney,  Private,  Company  C,  Forty-ninth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Clark  Peck.  Private,  Company  B,  Forty-ninth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Nathan  A.  Pine,  Private,  Company  K,  Fifteenth  Illinois  Infantry. 
L.  D.  Dickinson,  Private,  Company  A,  Second  Iowa  Cavalry. 
George  C.  Shelley,  Sailor,  United  States  Steamer  "Cohassct." 
M.  W.  Davids,  Private,  Company  G,  Forty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry. 
Abraham  Wolf,  Private,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  Forty-fourth  New  York 
Infantry. 
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Edgar  VV.  Young,  Private,  Company  H,  Fourth  Regular  Vermont  Infantry. 
R.  M.  Naudain,  Private,  Company  H,  Fourth  Regular  Iowa  Infantry. 
Charles  C  Mantor,  Private,  Company  C,  Nineteenth  Maine  Infantry. 
George  Hendron,  Private,  Company  G,  Third  Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry. 
S.  S.  Page,  Private,  Company  H,  Eighty-ninth  Illinois  Infantry. 
Henry  P.  Hatch,  Company  B,  Fourth  Minnesota  Infantry. 
O'Donnell,   . 

Amos  Stewart,  Company  F,  Fourth  Iowa  Cavalry,  Private. 
Thomas  Dailey,  Company  B,  Fifty-first  Infantry,  Private. 

THE  K.  C.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

The  Kossuth  County  Agricultural  Society  had  its  beginning  three  years 
before  the  war,  when  the  settlers  held  the  first  fair,  October  8,  1858.  The  few 
exhibits  were  in  the  town  hall  in  Algona,  except  the  few  head  of  stock  that  were 
tied  back  of  the  building.  There  are  four  or  five  yet  in  the  county  who  remem- 
ber the  event  but  none  of  them  recall  who  the  officers  were  or  just  how  the 
organization  was  formed.  There  were  several  fairs  held  in  that  same  hall,  and 
a  couple  in  Irvington,  one  of  the  exhibits  at  the  latter  place  on  one  occasion 
being  a  plug  of  tobacco  manufactured  by  Charley  Easton. 

At  those  early  fairs  sorghum  was  always  much  in  evidence  and  was  of  a 
good  quality.  Horace  Schenck  was  the  first  to  display  homemade  brooms. 
They  were  heavy  but  would  outwear  those  made  in  later  years.  Scrub  horse 
races  and  trotting  exhibitions  were  enjoyed  then  fully  as  much  by  the  specta- 
tors as  are  the  races  witnessed  now  at  our  county  fairs,  where  thoroughbred 
horses  on  the  track  are  ridden  or  driven  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  crowd. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  form  a  more  perfect 
organization,  when  Secretary  A.  A.  Call  called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  to 
be  held  on  the  3rd  of  June.  Vice-President  Kinsey  Carlon  was  the  presiding 
officer  at  the  meeting  when  the  organization  occurred.  The  officers  named  were 
D.  W.  Sample,  president ;  L.  T.  Martin,  vice  president ;  Ambrose  A.  Call,  secre- 
tary; Lewis  H.  Smith,  treasurer.  The  directing  board  consisted  of  Judge  Call, 
Dr.  Mason,  Horace  Schenck,  M.  C.  I.athrop  and  J.  E.  Blackford. 

For  several  years  after  this  organization  was  formed  the  fairs  were  well 
conducted  and  the  settlers  were  much  interested  in  them.  Some  of  the  good 
features  have  not  been  equalled  at  any  of  the  fairs  since  that  time.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  farmers  to  make  their  premises 
look  attractive.  A  premium  being  offered  in  1861  to  the  one  who  would  show 
the  best  tilled  farm,  caused  quite  a  number  to  compete,  and  much  interest  in 
the  proposition  to  be  manifested.  The  judges  rode  out  to  the  various  farms, 
viewed  the  condition  of  the  soil  after  the  cultivation,  and  then  made  their  award. 
That  year  W.  B.  Carey  was  the  lucky  winner.  Some  competitors  left  a  few 
rods  square  of  weeds  growing  to  show  the  judges  how  these  fields  would  have 
looked  if  no  cultivating  had  been  done.  An  offer  of  that  kind  now  by  the  fair 
association  would  be  productive  of  much  good. 

The  year  1861  was  quite  an  early  one  in  the  history  of  the  county,  but  at 
the  fair  that  year  there  was  considerable  display  of  needle  work  and  cookery. 
Prizes  awarded  in  the  culinary  department  went  to  the  John  Heckart,  Charles 
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Gray,  Horace  Schenck,  W.  H.  Ingham  and  T.  D.  Stacy  families,  while  those 
awarded  for  needle  or  ornamental  work  went  to  the  ladies  in  the  J.  E.  Stacy, 
H.  F.  Watson,  G.  W.  Blottenberger,  C.  Taylor,  and  Luther  Rist  families. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  association  had  hard  work  to  meet  the  expenses 
and  pay  the  premiums.  In  order  to  help  it  along  several  donated  all  their  pre- 
miums to  the  association  for  two  or  three  years.  The  same  question  was 
debated  then  that  is  often  debated  now  as  to  whether  the  fair  should  be  made  a 
pumpkin  show  or  turned  into  a  racing  exhibition. 

When  the  spring  of  1867  came  a  move  was  started  to  revive  the  fair  asso- 
ciation that  had  almost  passed  out  of  existence.  In  March  a  call  was  made  by 
Marcus  Robbins,  Jr.,  John  G.  Smith,  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Ambrose  A.  Call,  Charles 
C.  Chubb,  Orange  Minkler,  E.  X.  Weaver.  L.  K.  Garfield,  Asa  C.  Call,  and 
George  Campbell  for  a  meeting  to  reorganize  the  society.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  meeting  was  held  and  Ambrose  A.  Call  was  elected  president  of  the 
society;  D.  W.  Sample,  vice  president;  J.  II.  Warren,  secretary;  II.  M.  Taft, 
treasurer;  J.  E.  Blackford,  Rufus  Walston,  II.  M.  Taft,  Leonard  Holm  and 
James  G.  Foster,  directors.  The  new  life  injected  into  the  enterprise  caused 
a  couple  of  fairs  to  be  held  that  were  fairly  creditable  and  then  the  interest  in 
the  movement  died  away  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the  expenses  became  too 
large  for  the  receipts  to  cancel. 

During  the  spring  of  1872  an  earnest  agitation  began  for  another  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  association,  so  that  it  might  become  of  a  more  permanent  character, 
own  its  own  home  and  have  suitable  buildings  erected.  The  new  organization 
elected  D.  H.  Hutchins,  president ;  George  W.  Mann,  vice  president ;  F.  M. 
Taylor,  secretary;  J.  E.  Stacy,  treasurer.  On  the  third  and  fourth  of  October 
of  that  year  the  first  fair  was  held  under  the  direction  of  these  officers. 

The  Kossuth  County  Agricultural  Society  was  the  name  adopted  for  the  fair 
association.  March  28,  1872,  was  the  date  when  the  society  purchased  of  J.  E. 
Stacy,  the  first  tract  for  a  permanent  fair  ground ;  and  that  tract  of  twelve  acres 
was  the  nucleus  around  which  the  present  fair  ground  has  grown.  Mr.  Stacy 
sold  the  society  about  six  acres  more  adjoining.  January  7,  1879,  and  J.  W. 
Wadsworth  sold  another  six  acres  in  October  of  the  same  year.  These  purchases 
gave  the  society  the  present  beautiful  fair  ground  it  possesses.  The  county, 
through  its  board  of  supervisors,  has  donated  funds  several  times  to  assist  in 
making  improvements.  In  June,  1872,  it  gave  $300,  and  in  April,  1877,  it 
donated  $700  more. 

It  was  the  idea  of  President  Hutchins  and  others  from  the  start  to  locate 
the  fair  ground  where  it  was  finally  established.  That  idea  was  earnestly  op- 
posed by  quite  a  number  of  influential  men,  who  urged  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  purchase  a  site  on  the  open  prairie  where  there  would  be  no  expense  in  dig- 
ging up  the  trees  and  leveling  a  track.  The  issue  was  stubbornly  fought  out 
by  both  sides.  When  the  matter  was  settled  by  a  preponderance  of  votes,  it 
left  several  having  hard  feelings  against  the  prime  movers  of  the  project. 

When  the  proposition  to  fence  the  ground  was  made,  tbe  greatest  wrangle 
the  society  has  ever  had  ensued.  About  one-half  of  the  members  favored  fenc- 
ing and  the  other  half  wanted  to  have  the  money  it  would  cost  spent  for  im- 
provements on  the  track  and  for  buildings.    It  was  during  this  excitement  that 
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life  member  certificates  were  sold  to  all  who  would  come  down  with  $10  spot 
cash. 

In  the  course  of  time  cheap  stalls  appeared  along  the  fence,  a  small  amphi- 
theatre by  the  track,  and  the  vegetable  hall  just  to  the  north  of  it.  Then  came 
the  little  floral  hall  and  more  stabling.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Wadsworth 
purchase  enabled  the  ground  on  the  north  to  reach  the  street  and  include  the 
beautiful  shade  trees,  that  the  premises  had  an  attractive  appearance.  From 
that  time  on  citizens  have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  the  fairs  than  they  ever 
did  before. 

No  county  in  the  state  has  a  more  valuable  or  a  more  attractive  fair  ground 
than  has  Kossuth.  Those  fine  buildings  and  structures  which  are  the  pride 
of  all  citizens  were  not  erected  without  much  activity  and  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  managers.  There  are  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000  in  im- 
provements, all  told,  and  the  society  carries  $6,000  on  the  buildings.  The  amphi- 
theatre cost  nearly  $4,000,  and  the  grand  hall  more  than  that  amount.  Thirty- 
two  men  loaned  the  society  $100.00  each  to  build  the  amphitheatre,  on  con- 
dition that  they  receive  each  year  60  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  taken 
in  at  the  amphitheatre  until  the  debt  was  paid.  At  the  close  of  the  191 2  fair 
the  society  still  owed  each  of  these  shareholders  about  $72.  That  structure 
costing  much  more  than  the  amount  raised  by  the  shareholders  and  by  private 
subscriptions,  the  banks  loaned  enough  to  complete  it  and  finish  the  buildings. 
The  total  indebtedness  at  present  is  about  $3,900.  The  grading  alone  in  1912 
cost  about  $2,200.  If  good  weather  can  be  assured  at  the  coming  fairs  for  a  few 
years  the  debt  will  be  cancelled,  for  all  the  necessary  expensive  buildings  have 
been  erected. 

The  thirty-two  who  loaned  $100  each  for  building  the  amphitheatre  are: 
George  E.  Boyle,  J.  M.  Farley,  H.  J.  Thompson,  Boyle  &  Farley,  Emil  Chris- 
chilles,  Whittemore  State  Bank,  Phil  Cullan,  F.  C.  Newel,  George  Newel,  Newel 
Bros.,  E.  W.  Dryer,  C.  J.  Lenander,  M.  Schenck,  Chrischilles  &  Herbst,  T.  II. 
Wadsworth,  E.  P.  Keith,  J.  T.  Bohannon,  W.  K.  Ferguson,  Lewis  H.  Smith, 
J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Chubb  Bros.,  George  B.  Hall,  H.  C.  Adams,  A.  M.  Jasper- 
son,  Lathrop  &  Weaver,  Julius  Kunz,  W.  H.  Ingham,  Susie  Carmody,  and  A.  A. 
Call.  To  George  E.  Boyle  belongs  the  credit,  more  th?n  to  any  other  one  man,  for 
the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  extensive  improvements  being  made  which 
began  in  1907. 

The  directors  for  the  year  1912  were  E.  A.  Wolcott,  president;  Lee  O.  Wolfe, 
vice  president;  T.  P.  Harrington,  secretary;  M.  Schenck,  treasurer;  H.  J. 
Thompson,  superintendent  of  privileges ;  F.  C.  Newel,  superintendent  of  gates 
and  M.  L.  Roney.  George  E.  Boyle  was  the  marshal  and  J.  B.  Johnston,  chief 
of  police. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


THE  CITY  OF  ALGONA 

The  two  Call  brothers  who  were  the  first  settlers  to  view  the  town  site  of 
Algona  and  the  ones  to  found  the  town,  were  in  many  ways  very  much  alike, 
but  in  others  were  the  very  opposite.  Both  were  broad-minded  and  possessed 
of  good  judgment,  and  both  were  inclined  to  reach  out  after  large  undertakings 
and  make  a  success  of  them.  Being  several  years  the  senior,  the  Judge  had  the 
bulk  of  the  capital,  and  the  advantage  of  several  years  of  business  experience 
when  they  came  to  the  county.  He  surveyed  the  boundaries  of  propositions 
as  a  whole,  while  his  brother  foresaw  at  a  glance  the  minutest  details  that 
would  arise  for  attention.  The  senior  apparently  had  but  little  sentiment  and 
seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  past  events,  while 
the  junior  took  great  pride  in  noting  for  future  reference  the  date  of  all  impor- 
tant local  happenings.  Asa  was  the  graceful  and  entertaining  platform  speaker 
who  always  held  the  attention  of  his  audience  with  the  greatest  ease.  Ambrose, 
on  the  other  hand,  shunned  public  speaking  and  refrained  from  personal  dis- 
play, but  was  an  interesting  conversationalist  on  a  multitude  of  subjects  on 
which  he  was  well  informed.  He  was  the  careful  historian  and  took  pleasure 
in  recalling  the  events  of  long  ago.  He  was  the  ambitious  contractor  of  the 
United  States  Mail  routes,  and  the  speculator  in  Louisiana  rice  fields,  while  his 
older  brother  bent  his  energies  in  effecting  desired  legislation  and  in  inducing 
railway  companies  to  run  their  lines  through  Kossuth.  After  living  in  the  county 
for  a  little  more  than  thirty-three  years,  Judge  Asa  C.  Call  died  January  6.  1888. 
His  brother,  Ambrose  A.  Call,  who  died  October  22,  1908.  had  made  his  home 
here  for  more  than  fifty-four  years.  The  town  these  brothers  founded,  became 
incorporated  after  an  existence  of  nearly  sixteen  years,  on  the  2d  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1872,  and  became  a  city  of  the  second  class  on  the  27th  day  of  December, 
1888. 

The  present  town  site  of  Algona  consists  of  the  original  site  and  various 
additions  which  have  been  surveyed  and  platted.  The  dates  in  which  the  plats 
were  filed  on  record  are  as  follows: 

The  original  site  was  surveyed  by  Lewis  H.  Smith  in  April.  1856,  at  the 
request  of  Asa  C.  Call,  and  the  plat  was  recorded  December  2.  1856. 

Call's  addition  of  278  blocks  was  surveyed  and  platted  at  the  request  of 
Asa  C.  Call,  Ambrose  A.  Call,  John  Heckart,  Anthony  Durant  and  Henry 
Durant,  and  the  plat  was  recorded  September  ir.  1871. 

W.  H.  Ingham's  addition  of  about  thirty  lots  November  22.  1881. 
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Call  &  Smart's  addition,  by  Asa  C.  Call,  S.  L.  Witter  and  J.  J.  Smart  of 
about  nine  blocks — August  4,  1882. 

Asa  C.  Call's  sub-division  of  the  east  six  rods  of  blocks  276,  Call's  addition, 
September  5,  1882. 

Asa  C.  Call's  third  addition  of  six  blocks — November  1,  1883. 

Ambrose  A.  Call's  Park  addition  of  about  thirty-eight  lots— May  19,  1887. 

Ambrose  A.  Call's  South  Park  addition  of  three  blocks— March  19,  1887. 

J.  E.  Stacy's  addition  of  two  blocks  and  out  lots — July  21,  1891. 

Call's  State  street  addition  of  three  blocks  by  George  C.  Call  and  the  other 
sons  and  the  daughters  of  Asa  C.  Call,  deceased — November  26,  1895. 

Call's  avene  addition  of  seven  blocks  by  George  C.  Call  and  the  other  sons 
and  the  daughters  of  Asa  C.  Call,  deceased — -March  19,  1896. 

John  G.  Smith's  addition  of  twelve  lots— November  6,  1899. 

Lute  A.  Stacy's  addition  of  forty  lots  was  surveyed  and  platted  by  C.  B. 
Hutchins  in  November,  191 2. 

On  the  same  principle  that  one  must  pass  through  the  stages  of  infancy, 
childhood  and  youth  before  reaching  maturity,  a  city  before  becoming  such 
must  have  developed  through  various  stages  of  growth  from  the  first  little 
cluster  of  homes.  Algona  had  her  infancy  in  the  pioneer  days  before  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war;  had  her  childhood  from  that  period  until  about  the  time  the 
Milwaukee  road  came;  had  her  youth  beginning  in  1872  when  she  became  an 
incorporated  town,  and  had  her  maturity  into  a  city  of  the  second  class,  with 
wards  and  aldermen,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1888. 

Algona  as  a  pioneer  village  has  been  treated  at  considerable  length  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  history  of  the  county,  the  narrative  closing  by  noting 
the  events  occurring  about  the  time  the  Civil  war  came  to  an  end.  H.  F.  Watson 
and  Jas.  L.  Paine,  were  then  the  only  merchants,  and  Frank  Harrison  was  run- 
ning the  only  hotel.  That  building  stood  on  the  present  hospital  corner,  and 
was  said  at  that  time  to  be  "forty  miles  from  nowhere."  The  John  Heckart 
cabinet  shop  and  the  Oliver  Benschoter  blacksmith  shop  were  the  only  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  any  kind. 

During  the  year  1865,  M.  M.  Foster  began  operations  to  build  a  dam  and 
water-mill  just  north  of  town,  and  the  Dr.  S.  G.  A.  Read  family  arrived,  July  4, 
to  become  residents  and  to  found  the  Upper  Des  Moines  with  Mrs.  Lizzie  B. 
Read  as  managing  editor.  The  paper  was  printed  in  the  wing  to  John  Heckart's 
house  on  Call  street.  Among  the  other  prominent  arrivals  that  year  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Clarke,  the  Chubb  brothers,  Capt.  D.  D.  Wadsworth,  Lieut. 
Pier,  Marcus  Robbins,  Jr.,  and  a  few  others  who  only  remained  a  short  time. 
That  was  the  year  in  which  Lewis  H.  Smith  spent  most  of  the  time  out  in  the 
mountains,  engineering  the  Sawyer  wagon  road. 

James  Mclntyre  came  early  in  1866  and  opened  the  first  hardware  store  in 
the  county,  although  his  family  did  not  come  until  two  years  later.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wadsworth,  his  daughter,  lives  on  the  location  where  he  established  his  home, 
and  where  he  pounded  tin  and  sold  his  wares  for  many  years,  until  his  death. 
A  few,  yet  in  town,  still  remember  that  merchant  and  his  good  qualities. 

In  that  year,  1866,  the  town  took  on  new  life  and  showed  prosperity  by 
nearly  doubling  in  population  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  W.  H. 
Ingham  family  moved  down  from  Plum  Creek,  became  residents  and  identi- 
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ned  with  the  future  growth  of  the  town.  The  first  court  house  was  built,  the 
lumber  being  hauled  from  Boonesboro,  and  the  first  church  edifice  was  erected 
that  summer  and  fall  by  the  Baptists.  Three  men  each  with  an  ox  team  went 
to  Iowa  Falls  for  the  lumber.  They  were  W.  F.  Hofius,  James  Henderson  and 
Dr.  M.  H.  Hudson.  The  latter  was  a  Congregationalism  but  donated  his  serv- 
ices in  that  way  so  as  to  aid  the  Baptists  in  erecting  a  house  of  worship.  Those 
who  put  up  store  buildings  were  A.  A.  Call,  the  Durant  Bros.,  and  J.  L.  Paine. 
Durrin  established  his  shingle  mill  near  the  site  of  Mrs.  Frank  Nicoulin's  resi- 
dence; Evans  and  E.  N.  Weaver  each  built  a  cabinet  shop;  Owen  &  Bumpus 
opened  up  their  cooper  shop  and  did  a  thriving  business;  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Jones  built  a  tannery  and  prospered  for  several  months;  and  "Mill"  Foster 
completed  the  building  over  his  mill.  Dr.  Read  built  his  residence  and  the 
modest  homes  of  Hunter,  Phillips,  Walston,  Pinkerton,  Chubb,  Clarke,  F.  C. 
Willson,  M.  M.  Foster,  Rod  Jain,  Washburn,  Evans,  Owen  &  Bumpus  and  the 
State  street  shop  of  Pettengill  &  Hine  were  built  during  the  year.  In  May, 
1866,  John  G.  Smith  arrived  from  Boston  and  joined  his  brother,  Lewis  H.,  in 
the  mercantile  trade,  on  the  garage  corner  southwest  of  the  courthouse.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  they  moved  to  the  Ambrose  Call  building  east  of  the  square, 
while  their  own  building  was  being  erected.  At  that  time  the  lawyers  were  M. 
Robbins,  Jr.,  Asa  Call  and  Lewis  H.  Smith;  the  land  men  W.  H.  Ingham,  A. 

D.  Clarke  and  Call  &  Durant;  Dr.  Read  was  the  druggist,  and  H.  F.  Watson 
and  J.  L.  Paine  the  merchants,  besides  the  Smith  Bros.  Among  those  who 
came  to  the  county  at  that  period  and  made  their  homes  in  the  country,  but  who 
are  now  residents  of  Algona  are  C.  W.  Parker,  A.  M.  Johnson,  E.  S.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Dailey,  Mrs.  Eva  Fitch  Gardner,  John  and  Wesley  Hohn,  Mrs.  O. 

E.  McEnroe,  Mrs.  Stella  Hudson  Reed,  Colman  C.  Chubb,  Warren  Baldwin, 
Mrs.  Eunice  Baldwin  Stebbins,  Link  Singleton,  and  the  elder  Kain  brothers. 
These  all  came  in  1865,  except  the  latter,  who  came  with  their  parents  during 
the  preceding  year.  Among  those  from  the  country  who  came  in  1866,  and 
are  now  living  in  Algona  are  D.  A.  Baker,  F.  W.  Waterhouse,  K.  S.  Lamberson, 
Z.  L.  Holman,  Mrs.  Carrie  Durant,  Mrs.  Frank  Nicoulin,  Joel  Taylor  and  wife, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Horton,  G.  M.  Parsons,  F.  C  Willson,  James  Cronan,  John 
Sifert,  and  «M.  E.  and  Lydia  Worster. 

During  the  year  1867,  John  and  Jonathan  Winkel  opened  a  grocery  store  on 
the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Advance  office;  J.  Mayhew  was  proprietor  of 
the  old  log  hotel  on  the  city  hall  corner,  and  had  changed  the  name  from  the 
St.  Nicholas  to  the  Mayhew  House;  Frank  Nicoulin  was  building  a  new  shop 
and  his  brother  Robert  was  dealing  in  flour.  Jack  Pinkerton  going  into  politics, 
was  elected  sheriff  that  fall,  and  the  M.  B.  Dalton  and  the  E.  D.  Taylor  families, 
including  Mrs.  Hattie  Chubb,  became  residents.  It  was  that  summer  that  Foster's 
mill  and  dam  washed  out  and  made  him  continued  trouble.  In  May,  a  base- 
ball club  was  organized  with  A.  A.  Call  as  president;  J.  H.  Warren,  secretary 
and  Lewis  H.  Smith,  treasurer.  On  the  third  of  July  "the  special  artist,"  Bill 
D.  T.  Travis,  exhibited  his  famous  paintings  "Honor  to  the  Cumberland  Army," 
and  in  August  a  Good  Templars'  Lodge  was  instituted,  and  received  twenty-seven 
candidates.  Several  residences  were  built  on  North  Thorington  that  year, 
Mason  Leech's  being  one  of  them. 

Several  events  occurring  during  the  year  1868,  are  well  remembered.  The 
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Springvale  brass  band  came  up  on  the  evening  of  Xew  Year's  day  and  played 
for  the  Good  Templars'  entertainment,  and  that  was  the  first  music  of  the 
kind  ever  heard  in  the  county.  In  February  the  Cemetery  Association  was 
organized.  One  Saturday  night  of  that  month,  James  Henderson's  house  took 
fire  and  burned,  and  on  the  following  Tuesday  Ambrose  Call's  suffered  the 
same  fate.  In  those  days  Mrs.  Sears  was  the  only  artist,  Weaver  &  Minkler 
were  running  the  shingle  mill,  Woodward  had  the  only  harness  shop  and  Israel 
Jennings  was  the  boot  and  shoemaker.  Clock  and  watch  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing were  done  at  that  time  by  Captain  Wadsworth.  who  came  to  town  a  couple 
of  days  each  week  for  that  purpose.  June  16,  1868,  was  the  time  when  the  first 
circus  was  here.  It  was  Orton  Bros.,  Egyptian  Caravan  and  South  American 
circus.  It  is  remembered  for  its  big  name  and  small  equipment.  The  Spring- 
vale  band,  which  had  played  here  on  New  Year's  evening,  having  given  a  num- 
ber of  boys  the  band  fever,  they  called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing, but  it  amounted  to  little.  Those  asking  for  such  an  organization  were 
J.  B.  Robison,  Abe  and  Thomp  Crose,  J.  E.  Wheeler,  J.  H.  Warren,  W.  G.  Stacy, 
Jas.  Henderson,  Jr.  D.  T.  Jones,  Adelbert  Blanchard,  Frank  Nicoulin,  Rollin 
Sayles,  W.  H.  Adams  and  Alex  Smith.  It  was  during  the  summer  of  that 
year  that  Jonathan  Winkel  built  his  clothing  store.  Simon  Hatch  doing  the  work. 
That  building  is  still  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  Moe  Bros,  market.  It  was 
also  that  summer  that  McGill  &  Cordingley  opened  the  first  exclusive  shoe  store 
with  a  partnership  which  was  dissolved  the  next  year,  and  the  business  was 
then  continued  by  William  Cordingley  for  a  long  period.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Fish,  now 
of  Algona,  came  to  Seneca  that  year. 

Events  were  lively  during  the  year  1869.  for  the  survey  of  the  Milwaukee 
road  from  Nora  Springs  to  Sioux  City  began  in  May.  J.  B.  Jones,  John  Ramsey, 
Dr.  L.  A.  Shectz,  Dr.  James  Barr  and  F.  M.  Taylor  arrived  early  to  be  on  the 
ground  floor.  Cowan  &  Plumley  burned  a  kiln  of  brick,  S.  Hesler  started  the 
first  exclusive  grocery,  E.  S.  Lamb  established  the  first  livery,  G.  R.  Wood- 
worth  his  New  York  store,  Miss.  L.  M.  Clarke  her  millinery  rooms,  Amidon 
took  charge  of  the  Harrison  House  and  Mr.  Ferry  became  the  resident  jeweler. 
On  August  7  came  the  total  eclipse,  as  did  also  Cramer's  circus.  About  that 
time  Alfred  Bongey  put  in  an  appearance  to  become  a  resident  of  the  hustling 
county  scat.  Two  of  our  residents  came  that  year :  Henry  Reid  to  Union  and 
Mrs.  Peter  J.  Walker  to  Seneca.  It  was  during  the  stirring  summer  of  1869, 
that  M.  W.  Stough  and  D.  II.  Hutchins  with  their  families  arrived.  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins  built  the  brick  store  now  occupied  by  John  Mesing,  and  then  the  firm  of 
Stough  &  Hutchins  went  into  the  agricultural  implement  business  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  dissolved.  On  the  28th  of  December  occurred  the  death  of 
John  Wilson  which  is  still  remembered  by  several  who  are  residents  of  the 
town.  During  the  summer  and  fall  a  considerable  amount  of  grading  on  the 
Milwaukee  road  had  been  done  on  the  line  in  the  county,  east  of  Algona.  After 
the  ground  had  frozen  too  hard  to  do  grading,  a  crew,  under  Tom  Abrams, 
was  blasting  through  the  cuts  north  of  town,  when  the  caving  of  the  bank 
buried  Mr.  Wilson  and  crushed  him  to  death.  He  was  one  of  the  1865  settlers 
who  had  come  from  the  army  after  having  served  with  the  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,  and  then  with  the  Ninety-first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
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had  seen  much  hard  service  while  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  widow, 
Mrs.  Ann  Wilson,  is  still  living  near  Burt  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

The  coming  of  the  Milwaukee  road  in  1870  gave  the  town  a  great  hoom 
and  made  things  lively.  During  the  year  there  were  erected  besides  cheap  shanties, 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  new  buildings,  among  which  were  three  fine  hotels. 
At  the  depot  Ambrose  A.  Call  had  the  Algona  House  well  under  way  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Dammon  &  Griffin  built  the  Cliff  Hotel  on  the  corner  now 
occupied  by  the  poultry  establishment,  and  Dr.  D.  P.  Russell  put  up  the  Russell 
House  on  the  corner  where  the  Kossuth  Hotel  (Algona  House)  is  standing. 
These  hotels  gave  the  town  an  attractive  appearance  and  were  of  great  benefit 
at  that  time  when  people  were  rushing  into  the  county.  The  Russell  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  about  twenty-seven  years  ago,  while  Landlord  Younie  was  the 
proprietor.  The  two  brick  stores  on  the  west,  which  was  a  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, were  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  The  Cliff  Hotel  at  another  date  met 
the  same  fate,  after  it  had  had  many  proprietors  and  after  its  name  had  been 
changed  from  the  Cliff  to  the  Commercial  and  then  to  the  Lantry  House.  Be- 
sides the  Algona  House,  Ambrose  A.  Call  put  up  a  couple  of  wooden  store 
buildings  that  year.  Three  lumber  yards  started  and  all  did  a  thriving  business. 
W.  W.  Johnson  and  F.  L.  Putman  had  theirs  at  the  depot,  but  J.  J.  Wilson  drew 
his  lumber  up  town  and  sold  it  there. 

Several  stores  were  opened  during  that  year  of  1870,  one  of  which — that 
operated  by  Theo.  Chrischilles — is  still  in  existence.  The  Galbraith  Bros.,  about 
that  time  began  selling  a  general  stock;  S.  C.  Spear,  clothing;  R.  H.  Spencer, 
Wildey  &  Marvin,  and  David  Patterson,  groceries;  J.  W.  Robinson,  hardware; 
D.  S.  Ford  and  J.  R.  Jones,  implements;  Durant  &  Sheetz,  G.  C.  Lawton,  and 
Whitney  &  McCoy,  drugs ;  Emil  Chrischilles,  drygoods ;  Tom  Lockwood,  notions ; 
O.  A.  Atwood,  insurance;  D.  H.  Hutchins,  melodeons;  and  Patch  &  Xycum,  land. 
P.  L.  Slagle  and  F.  W.  Hawes  made  harnesses;  R.  P.  Bell  and  P.  D.  Rumsey 
tinkered  watches,  Cowan  &  Plumley  and  A.  D.  Grow  were  the  contractors  on 
mason  work,  M.  Warner  and  D.  C.  Ackley,  Pettengill  &  Hine  and  Frank  Xicoulin 
were  blacksmiths,  William  Yeamans,  Alf.  Bongey  and  A.  Wolfe  the  principal 
carpenters ;  E.  D.  Taylor  the  fashionable  tailor ;  and  M.  P.  Vanderhoof  the  lead- 
ing painter.  Dr.  Leavitt  had  come  that  year  and  gone  into  partnership  with 
Dr.  Barr,  and  lawyers  H.  S.  Vaughn  and  Charles  Birge  had  hung  out  their 
shingles.  The  Kossuth  County  Bank,  the  first  one  in  the  county,  was  organized 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  1870.  That  banking  institution,  in  its  re- 
organized form,  exists  among  the  very  few  enterprises  that  had  their  birth 
that  year. 

The  first  cornet  band  organized  in  town,  and  the  second  one  in  the  county, 
was  the  result  of  the  generous  donation  by  the  citizens  for  that  purpose.  About 
the  1st  of  August,  1870,  nearly  $600  were  sent  to  Julius  Bauer  &  Company, 
of  Chicago,  for  silver  instruments.  Just  who  the  original  members  were  in 
full,  seems  difficult  to  determine,  although  some  of  them  have  been  questioned 
on  the  subject.  V.  H.  Stough,  M.  Warner,  Al  Johnson  and  Frank  Nicoulin 
were  evidently  four  of  them,  as  the  writer  remembers  the  band.  When  there 
was  a  reorganization,  four  years  later,  these  four,  J.  H.  Saunders,  Ed  Williams, 
D.  J.  Long,  M.  P.  Vanderhoof,  W.  L.  Hollar,  W.  E.  Spear,  John  N.  Weaver, 
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Hugh  Waterhouse,  Frank  Benjamin  and  W.  A.  Stevens  made  up  the  number. 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  signed  by  them  November  5,  1874. 

The  growth  of  Algona  for  the  next  ten  years  was  much  retarded  on  account 
of  an  unfortunate  divided  sentiment,  and  the  coming  of  the  grasshoppers  which 
devasted  the  crops  of  all  northwest  Iowa.    The  full  story  of  the  causes  which 
resulted  in  the  division  of  sentiment  is  a  long  one,  but  in  its  condensed  form  is 
substantially  as  follows:    When  it  became  known  that  the  line  of  survey  for 
the  Milwaukee  road  was  to  run  into  the  county  from  the  east  to  Algona  in  1869, 
the  location  of  the  depot  was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  with  numer- 
ous interested  parties  in  town.   Where  the  road  should  enter  town,  what  course 
it  should  take  in  passing  through  the  town  to  benefit  the  greatest  number  of 
people,  and  where  it  should  cross  the  river,  were  problems  that  were  discussed 
in  trying  to  determine  at  what  point  the  depot  should  be  located.    Among  the 
various  routes  which  had  been  proposed  and  considered  by  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  and  head  officials  of  the  road,  was  one  that  seemed  to  meet  with  popular 
favor.    That  plan  was  to  have  the  road  enter  town  near  the  present  residence 
of  Dr.  Fellows,  turn  south  to  State  street,  locate  the  depot  where  the  John 
Vaughan  family  are  living,  and  there  have  the  road  continue  south,  and  after 
making  a  bold  sweep  around  the  bluffs  of  the  present  W.  K.  Ferguson  farm, 
cross  the  river  north  of  the  Blackford  residence.    Several  parties  whose  land 
lay  along  the  route  of  the  "bold  sweep"  made  private  donations  to  help  defray 
the  expense  of  running  the  road  on  that  line  which  they  understood  was  the 
one  which  had  been  agreed  upon.     At  that  time  Judge  Call  was  the  local  agent 
for  the  railway  company  and  seemed  to  have  full  control  of  all  affairs  here  in 
relation  to  railway  matters.   Many  people  in  town,  especially  these  donors,  were 
thunderstruck  a  short  time  later  when  it  was  publicaly  announced  that  the  depot 
site  had  been  located  nearly  one  mile  northeast  of  the  public  square.    It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  Judge  intended  to  plat  a  large  addition  to  the  town, 
which  was  to  include  the  depot.   During  the  next  two  or  three  years  after  work 
on  the  Algona  House  had  begun  in  1870,  a  collection  of  numerous  houses  near 
the  depot  formed.    Two  lumber  yards,  a  boarding  house,  a  three-story  brick 
block,  a  couple  of  drug  stores  and  several  residences  made  up  the  depot  village, 
as  it  was  then  generally  called.    Many  supposed  that  in  time  that  point  would 
be  the  business  center  of  town.    Some  were  very  anxious  to  move  from  the 
old  town  to  the  new.    G.  R.  Woodworth  was  one  who  sold  out  at  a  loss  and 
invested  in  building  one  of  the  stores  in  the  brick  block.   Comstock  &  Baker  com- 
ing to  the  county  seat,  chose  one  of  the  stores  in  that  block  in  which  to  build 
up  a  large  mercantile  trade.    The  little  village  was  lively,  for  the  farmers  com- 
ing down  from  the  north,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  cut  through  the  timber 
and  passed  along  Elm  street  to  the  depot,  thus  leaving  the  main  town  off  to 
the  south.    It  was  predicted  about  that  time  by  many  that  in  a  few  years  Elm 
street  would  be  lined  with  the  most  beautiful  residences  in  Algona.    The  new 
addition,  which  was  platted  to  comprise  278  blocks,  was  large  enough  on  which 
to  found  a  city.   The  plat  was  not  recorded  until  September  ir,  1871,  and  until 
considerable  improvements  had  been  made  on  the  site. 

During  the  three  years  while  these  scenes  of  activity  were  going  on,  other 
scenes  were  occurring  that  were  just  as  interesting  and  were  causing  just  as 
much  excitement.    Numerous  parties  in  the  main  portion  of  town,  who  had  in- 
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vested  in  homes  or  business  places  and  had  induced-  friends  to  do  the  same, 
were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  over  the  prosperity  of  the  depot  village,  or  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  thought  of  seeing  the  town  slip  over  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  depot.  This  was  especially  true  of  those  who  were  disappointed  because 
the  road  did  not  circle  around  the  south  part  of  town,  and  because  the  depot 
was  not  located  on  State  street.  It  was  evident  to  them  that  if  the  town  was 
not  to  be  disrupted,  some  strong  anchors  would  have  to  be  planted  to  hold  it 
where  it  had  been.  Consequently  when  the  judge  tried  to  have  the  college  located 
on  Normal  Hill  in  1870,  his  proposition  was  so  mildly  supported  by  the  south- 
siders  that  the  project  failed.  During  the  three  years  following  the  close  of 
1870,  there  were  four  anchors  planted  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the  depot  village, 
and  caused  it  to  rapidly  decline  until  it  passed  out  of  existence.  These  were 
the  founding  of  the  college  at  the  foot  of  Harlan  street  in  the  south  part  of 
town,  the  erection  of  the  courthouse,  the  Kossuth  County  Bank  building  and 
the  Sheetz  brick  drug  store. 

Other  troubles  arose  over  the  strife  that  were  very  detrimental  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  town  as  a  whole.  Judge  Call,  who  had  been  out-generaled 
in  locating  the  college,  now  had  his  turn  at  becoming  a  victor.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowing of  those  who  had  invested  at  the  depot  and  were  realizing  that  their 
ventures  were  proving  a  financial  failure,  poured  so  much  cold  water  on  the 
college  enterprise  that  it  was  finally  compelled  to  go  out  of  existence.  There 
was  a  fair  prospect  of  having  a  railway  division  point  at  this  place  before  the 
squabble  began,  but  the  divided  sentiment  caused  that  chance  to  slip  away  and 
the  chance  for  having  a"  college  established,  either  of  which  if  firmly  fastened 
would  have  made  Algona  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  long  before  this  time. 

With  the  strong  following  Judge  Call  always  had,  he  was  generally  able  to 
make  a  success  of  his  undertakings ;  but  in  his  depot  venture  he  found  too  many 
men  of  ability  opposing  his  enterprise.  It  was  no  doubt  the  mistake  of  his  life 
when  he  sanctioned  the  plans  for  locating  the  depot  where  it  is.  Although  he 
alone  has  always  been  blamed  for  its  location,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
why  others  were  not  equally  to  blame.  If  the  railroad  company  had  desired  to 
place  it  at  any  other  point,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
done  so.  A  rich  corporation  like  the  C  Mil.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Company.,  could 
have  entered  town  where  it  chose,  run  through  Judge  Call's  house,  cut  a  figure 
eight  in  his  park  and  then  left  town  in  any  direction  it  pleased.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Judge  Call  offered  the  company  inducements  to  locate  the  depot  where 
it  is,  but  if  his  terms  were  accepted,  then  others  besides  himself  were  to  blame 
for  the  unfortunate  location. 

To  an  old-timer  it  is  an  interesting  study  to  note  who  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  have  been  in  any  one  year,  and  to  further  note  how  few  of  them 
were  doing  the  same  service  ten  years  later.  Forty  years  ago,  in  1872,  dry- 
goods  were  sold  by  Smith  Bros.  &  Co.,  J.  L.  Paine,  G.  R.  Woodworth,  Theo. 
Chrischilles,  D.  Patterson  and  Galbraith  Bros.;  Groceries  by  A.  Bongey,  J.  C. 
Heckart,  VVm.  Leggett.  O.  H.  Marvin.  Wildey  &  Bender,  and  Reibhoff  & 
Jeffreys;  flour  by  VVm.  Cleary,  Ben  Peasley,  and  Roan  &  Caulkins;  baker's  Roods 
by  C.  F.  Keys ;  meat  by  J.  A.  Winkel  and  A.  McCall :  clothing  by  J.  B.  Winkel ; 
boots  and  shoes  by  H.  Beard,  VVm.  Cordingley  and  C.  Mertcns ;  and  harnesses 
by  Woodward  &  Townley  and  Fred  Hawes.    Skoglund  &  Co..  were  competing 
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in  tailoring  against  S.  C.  Spear  and  E.  D.  Taylor ;  the  Spalding  girls  in  millinery 
against  Miss  L.  M.  Clarke;  Robinson  &  Co.,  in  hardware  against  Jas.  McJntyre; 
L.  Cobb  in  cabinet  work  against  John  lleckart;  Ford  in  implements  against 
Jones  and  Nycum;  J.  J.  Wilson  in  lumber  against  Johnson  and  Putnam  and 

E.  B.  Ward  in  smithing  against  Nieoulin,  Warner  and  Ackley.  Geo.  Abbott, 
Adam  Baker,  Mart  Pcarce,  M.  Becker,  Millis,  Purvis,  Yeamans,  Wolfe,  Water- 
house,  Bongey,  Richards  and  Shadle  were  the  carpenters;  P.  A.  Gustafson,  the 
painter;  S.  B.  Califf,  Jas.  Cowan  and  Sam  Plumley  the  masons;  J.  F.  Nieoulin 
and  Wr.  P.  Johnson,  the  artists;  and  C.  E.  Heise  the  barber.  L.  K.  Garfield 
and  Billy  Quick  were  the  dentists.  It  was  in  1872  when  work  began  on  the 
courthouse.  In  18S2,  ten  years  later,  Miss  Safford  was  the  popular  Unitarian 
minister;  B.  Morse  was  running  his  flax  mill;  Nick  Winkcl  his  restaurant; 
Grove  &  Son  the  livery ;  A.  L.  Sleyster  the  photograph  gallery ;  C.  J.  Johnson 
the  billiard  hall;  A.  M.  &  G.  M.  Johnson,  implements,  and  Andy  Shipman  the 
dray  line.  Others  in  business  were:  J.  Peterson,  gunsmith;  Bronson  &  Co., 
furniture;  A.  Bronson,  jewelry;  E.  Loomis,  beehives;  Peter  Johnson,  wagons; 
C.  E.  Dcwitt,  barber;  Frank  W'inkel,  meat  market;  L.  M.  B.  Smith,  hardware; 
Z.  Solomon,  clothing;  K.  G.  Bowyer.  jeweler;  John  K.  Fill,  tailoring;  L.  Lessing, 
furniture;  A.  Bronson,  jewelry;  E.  Loomis,  beehives;  Peter  Johnson,  wagons; 
Durant  Bros.,  drugs ;  and  C.  \\*.  Shepard,  painter.  Grove  &  Smith  that  year  ran 
away  with  the  other  boys  in  the  billiard  business,  and  then  Smith  ran  away  with 
his  partner's  wife. 

Twenty  years  ago.  in  1892,  some  of  the  parties  then  in  business  were:  Jones 
&  Smith  and  Hay  &  Rice,  abstracts;  C.  L.  Lund,  real  estate;  Fred  Bronson, 
jeweler;  D.  B.  Avey,  harness;  H.  Hoxie,  insurance;  Forest  Stough,  leather 
store ;  W.  F.  Carter,  groceries ;  Jas.  Taylor  and  John  Goeders,  dry  goods ; 
S.  B.  Reed,  creamery  supplies;  H.  J.  Winkie,  hardware;  Joslyn  &  Pleth,  land; 
H.  Balcom  and  O.  B.  Durdall,  clothing;  Matson  &  McCall,  milliners;  and 
Charley  Hoy,  Chinese  laundry.  The  Grange  store  was  still  running  that  year, 
and  Chcever  Hudson  was  the  managing  partner  at  the  Langdon  store.  The 
Normal  school  had  for  its  head  at  that  time  Professor  Chaffee,  and  Algona  had 
as  one  of  its  resident  physicians,  Dr.  G.  T.  West. 

In  1902  the  three  station  agents  were  R.  F.  Hcdrick,  M.  A.  W'inkel  and  F. 
A.  Klingler,  but  their  places  are  now  filled  by  others.  It  was  that  summer  that 
Algona  became  very  much  advertised  by  the  colored  baseball  team  which  was 
managed  by  our  local  sporting  fans.  C.  M.  Doxsee.  Otto  Falkenhainer  and 
the  King  Bros.,  sold  hardware:  W.  T.  Bourne  &  Son  and  Henry  Hudson  gro- 
ceries; C.  O.  Simpson,  shoes;  John  Schu  and  Potter  &  W'eygand,  cigars;  Wr. 
P.  Jones,  machinery:  Albert  Reed,  furniture;  Walker  &  Morse,  harness;  Ding- 
ley  &  Co.,  Donahoo  &  Carlon  and  Brunson  &  Whalen.  land;  E.  F.  Smith  and 
Ehlers  &  Co.,  drugs:  Herman  Layer,  clothing,  and  Hugh  Norwood,  hides.  B. 

F.  Crose  was  then  doing  a  general  abstract  business  and  making  loans.  Clarke 
&  Cohenour,  Raymond  &  Raymond.  F.  M.  Curtiss.  E.  H.  Clarke  and  C.  O.  Cotant, 
who  were  practicing  law  here  that  year,  are  all  gone,  as  are  also  Drs.  Morse, 
Gay.  Kroh,  and  Margaret  Coles  arid  Dentist  H.  C.  Dcvereaux.  Dr.  Ripkc,  the 
optician,  is  also  among  those  who  practiced  here  that  year,  but  now  living  else- 
where. It  is  now  1912.  and  this  chapter  will  close  by  giving  a  glimmering  out- 
line of  the  city  of  Algona  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
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CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS 

Ever  since  the  time  when  old  Elder  Marks,  in  1855,  hammered  his  sermons 
into  the  pioneer  sinners  at  their  log  cabin  homes,  preaching  has  continued  with  but 
little  interruption.  He  was  the  only  one  that  year  who  ventured  into  this  region 
on  such  a  mission.  Xot  one  of  our  local  church  organizations  can  claim  Elder 
Marks'  sermons  as  being  its  origin,  for  he  was  neither  a  Presbyterian,  Congre- 
gationalism Methodist,  Baptist,  Adventist,  Christian  Scientist,  Free  Methodist, 
Episcopal,  Swedish  Lutheran,  German  Lutheran  or  Catholic.  He  represented 
the  sect  known  as  the  New  Light;  and  judging  from  his  fiery  sermons,  that  light 
was  the  result  of  a  combustion  of  brimstone. 

During  the  year  1856  the  population  nearly  quadrupled,  and  among  the  num- 
erous arrivals  were  some  who  had  previously  been  affiliated  with  church  organi- 
zations. Among  the  number  who  came  that  year  was  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Congregational  missionary  who  labored  at  their  work  at  log  cabin  homes.  Neither 
of  these  ministers  found  enough  of  his  religious  faith  in  the  settlements  to  justify 
him  in  attempting  to  organize  a  church,  so  both  waited  for  the  dawn  of  another 
year  to  see  what  then  could  be  done  in  finding  material  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  list  of  preachers  who  have  had  charge  of  the  various  churches  in  Al- 
gona  since  Elder  Marks  was  here  is  a  long  one,  and  it  contains  the  names  of  some 
of  fine  ability,  some  who  had  the  gift  of  flowery  eloquence,  some  who  led  Godly 
lives  and  were  sincere,  some  who  had  mistaken  their  calling,  and  some  who  had 
striking  peculiarities  that  seemed  inexcusable.  During  the  entire  period  of 
church  organizations,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  local 
preachers,  as  a  whole,  averaged  higher  in  the  grade  of  intelligence  than  they  do 
now,  or  did  more  effective  service,  or  worked  in  better  harmony  than  the  pres- 
ent local  clergymen  who  have  charge  of  the  various  churches  are  doing. 

The  Presbyterians  have  the  credit  for  organizing  the  first  church  of  any 
kind  in  the  county.  Rev.  D.  S.  McComb.  who  had  come  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  of  1856,  had  located  several  families  during  the  succeeding  year 
whom  he  relied  upon  to  help  found  his  church.  He  was  fortunate  in  finding 
such  a  family  as  H.  A.  Henderson's  in  Algona,  Michael  Reibhoffs  on  the  Black 
Cat,  Jacob  Wright's  at  Irvington  and  Alexander  Brown's  over  in  Cresco.  In 
that  respect  he  had  much  the  advantage  over  the  other  ministers,  for  these 
parties  were  among  the  most  substantial  families  in  the  county,  and  they  were 
Presbyterians. 

Rev.  McComb  located  on  his  preemption  up  on  the  Black  Cat,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Algona.  He  began  his  work  preaching  in  the  log  cabins  of  the  fam- 
ilies whom  he  later  had  for  members  of  his  church.  After  the  town  hall  was 
built  in  Algona  he  used  to  occasionally  hold  service  in  it  Sunday  afternoons.  All 
the  preachers  about  that  time  had  hard  work  getting  a  very  large  audience.  Ed 
Blackford  remembers  going  to  hear  Rev.  McComb  one  Sunday  when  he  and 
another  boy  and  John  Heckart  made  up  the  audience.  After  the  Schryver  and 
Love  families  located  on  the  Black  Cat,  the  Presbyterians  became  considerably 
increased  in  number  as  the  result.  The  church  was  organized  September  25, 
1857,  by  Samuel  T.  Wells,  a  traveling  missionary  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dubuque 
Nine  persons  joined  at  that  meeting,  and  five  more  joined  the  next  day  at 
Irvington,  to  which  place  the  session  had  been  adjourned  for  that  purpose.  Four- 
teen members  at  a  church  organization  at  that  period  in  the  county's  history  was 
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remarkable.  When  Rev.  McComb  held  services  at  Irvington,  they  were  al- 
ways in  the  afternoon  so  that  the  Black  Cat  members  could  attend.  Whi'e  he 
could  not  sing  a  note  nor  start  the  tunes,  his  congregation  always  had  good 
congregational  singing.  Like  all  people,  he  had  his  virtues  and  his  failings. 
Although  he  was  untidy  in  his  appearance  and  addicted  to  the  tobacco-chewing 
habit,  he  was  a  sincere  preacher  and  very  earnest  in  his  work.  Father  Taylor 
of  the  Congregational  church,  who  preceded  him  in  coming  into  this  region  by 
about  three  months,  says  of  him  in  his  memoirs:  "Mr.  McComb,  while  not 
very  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  I  found  on  acquaintance  to  be  an  excel- 
lent Christian  brother,  well  educated,  well  informed,  and  a  sound,  systematic 
preacher.  There  have  been  very  few  ministers  here  of  any  denomination  who 
preached  better  sermons  than  Mr.  McComb." 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  when  Little  Crow's  band  of  Sioux  began  massacring  the 
settlers  in  the  region  of  New  Ulm  and  were  proceeding  southward  with  their 
deadly  work,  several  families  left  this  county  for  fear  of  an  attack  by  the  In- 
dians on  the  settlers.  Among  the  number  who  left  was  the  McComb  family. 
He  subsequently  returned  and  held  services  at  various  places  in  the  county,  but 
never  had  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  a  Presbyterian  house  of  worship,  be- 
cause none  had  been  built  in  the  county  during  the  period  of  his  administration. 
He,  like  the  other  ministers  in  those  days,  preached  wherever  he  could  find  a 
congregation.  He  was  a  peculiar  pioneer  character  whom  all  the  old  settlers 
distinctly  remember.  In  July,  1868,  he  severed  his  relation  with  the  church 
in  this  county. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Lyons  immediately  began  his  work  as  Rev.  McComb's  suc- 
cessor. He  had  come  in  June,  1868,  to  look  over  the  field  and  see  whether  or 
not  he  cared  to  accept  the  position.  He  remained  until  May,  1869,  when  he 
resigned  his  work  on  account  of  the  distance  he  had  to  travel  in  making  his  ap- 
pointments.   He  had  a  good  education  and  was  an  interesting  speaker. 

Rev.  J.  C.  McDonald  of  Winneconne,  Wisconsin,  was  called  and  he  began 
preaching  for  the  church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  1869,  and  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  work  for  just  four  years.  He  was  a  man  who  was  very  much 
respected  by  all  classes  of  people,  whether  members  of  his  church  or  not.  He 
lived  in  the  southern  part  of  Algona  where  he  built  his  residence,  now  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Wheeler. 

After  Rev.  McDonald  went  away  the  church  was  unable  to  secure  the  serv- 
ice of  a  regular  minister,  for  the  membership  had  been  so  depleted  by  those 
going  away  and  by  death,  that  the  remaining  members  found  it  too  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  expenses.  There  were  for  a  while  occasional  services, 
held  by  ministers  of  that  denomination  who  happened  to  come  into  this  region, 
but  on  February  7,  1877,  the  church  went  quietly  to  sleep  and  no  effort  was 
made  for  many  years  to  revive  it  from  its  slumber.  The  elders  of  the  organiza- 
tion up  to  this  time  had  been  H.  A.  Henderson  and  H.  M.  Taft  of  Algona. 
Jacob  Wright  and  Alexander  Davidson  of  Irvington,  Alexander  Brown  of 
Cresco.  John  S.  Love,  I.  G.  Schryver  and  A.  J.  Gilmour  of  the  Black  Cat,  and 
John  Russell. 

The  church  having  never  been  formally  disbanded  by  a  Presbytery,  it  was 
re-organized  October  10,  1895.  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Fort  Dodge,  consisting  of  Rev.  T.  F.  Bailey,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene,  D.  D.. 
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Rev.  J.  W.  Witte,  and  Elders  I.  G.  Schryver  and  J.  T.  Lloyd,  with  twenty 
charter  members.  The  organization  was  incorporated  November  18,  1895.  by 
A.  D.  McGregor,  John  D.  Magnusson  and  Wm.  Dodds.  The  first  trustees 
named  were  J.  C.  Raymond,  Mr.  Magnusson  and  D.  S.  Long.  The  revival  of 
the  Presbyterian  interests  in  the  county  was  largely  the  result  of  Rev.  Jas. 
Qapp's  efforts  in  organizing  Presbyterian  Sunday  schools  at  Algona  and  on 
the  Irvington  Ridge.  Services  were  held  in  Algona  at  first  in  the  Swedish  Meth- 
odist and  Free  Methodist  churches  until  the  present  edifice  was  completed  and 
occupied  for  the  first  time  January  11,  1899.  The  present  Manse  was  erected 
in  191 1,  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  F.  A.  Smiley,  took  up  his  residence  there  the 
1st  of  November  of  that  year.  These  two  buildings  are  well  constructed,  well 
adapted  for  their  respective  purposes,  and  are  attractive  in  appearance.  The 
list  of  ministers  who  have  served  the  church  since  its  re-organization  is  as  fol- 
lows: Rev.  J.  W.  Innis,  May,  1896,  to  April,  1897;  Rev.  D.  B.  Buchanan,  Octo- 
ber, 1897,  to  March,  1898;  Rev.  S.  Ollerenshaw,  June,  1898,  to  June,  1901 ; 
Rev.  Harry  Kremers,  December,  1901,  to  February,  1904;  Rev.  D.  K.  Miller, 
June.  1904,  to  May,  1906;  Rev.  W.  N.  Gillis,  June,  1907,  to  January,  1909; 
Rev.  Newton  Metier,  June,  1909,  to  April,  1910;  Rev.  Foster  A.  Smiley,  Septem- 
ber, 1910,  to  the  present  time. 

Rev.  Smiley  has  been  doing  a  grand  good  work  in  building  up  the  church 
and  keeping  it  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  this  regard  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  various  ministers.  Not  only  has  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  church  been  marked,  but  his  influence  on  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity has  always  been  strong  and  helpful.  He  holds  the  confidence,  respect, 
and  good  wishes  of  the  entire  community. 

Those  who  have  served  as  Elders  since  the  re-organization  of  the  church 
have  been  J.  C.  Raymond,  A.  D.  McGregor,  Wm.  Dodds,  J.  D.  Magnusson,  R. 
Shilts,  Geo.  Angus,  Silas  Page,  Wm.  Miller,  John  C.  Anderson,  Lars  Sorensen, 
Wm.  J.  Gudarian  and  L.  P.  Anderson.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members  have  been  received  since  the  re-organization  in  1895.  Previous  to  that 
time  there  had  been,  all  told,  about  seventy-five  members.  Mrs.  Grace  Beane 
is  the  Sunday  school  superintendent ;  Leota  Hackman,  the  president  of  the  Y. 
P.  S.  C.  E. ;  Mrs.  I.  G.  Willson,  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Smiley, 
president  of  the  missionary  society,  and  J.  D.  Magnusson,  clerk  of  the  session. 

The  Congregational  church  had  for  its  founder  the  venerable  Rev.  Chaunccy 
Taylor,  one  of  the  very  few  who  ever  came  to  the  county  on  a  specific  mission. 
His  was  to  found  a  church,  uplift  the  early  settlers  into  high  moral  atmosphere, 
and  lead  the  people  to  espouse  and  practice  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Being 
of  Puritan  stock  and  having  been  raised  under  intense  religious  influences,  he 
decided  early  in  life  to  became  a  Congregational  minister.  His  experience  in 
coming  west  has  been  told  in  preceding  chapters.  He  began  his  labors  in  Algona 
on  Sunday,  April  20,  1856,  the  next  day  after  his  arrival,  by  preaching  to  an 
audience  of  about  twenty-five  in  the  J.  W.  Moore  cabin.  He  began  at  once 
searching  for  suitable  material  with  which  to  start  a  church,  but  was  unable 
to  find  anyone  who  had  ever  belonged  to  a  Congregational  church  or  who  had 
the  least  desire  to  endorse  that  religious  faith;  but  he  found  in  the  settlement 
a  few  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  and  preached  in  their  cabins.  He 
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would  preach  in  Algona  Sunday  forenoon  and  then  walk  to  Irvington,  Cresco 
or  the  Black  Cat  to  conduct  afternoon  services. 

This  "Patriarch  of  the  Prairies"  worked  diligently  and  faithfully  for  twenty- 
eight  months  before  he  was  able  to  form  any  sort  of  a  church  organization.  On 
the  15th  day  of  August,  1858,  the  little  union  of  five  workers  was  cemented 
and  the  church  organized.  Of  that  number  he  and  his  daughter,  Harriette  E., 
(Stacy)  were  two.  Mrs.  Eugenia  Rist  (Smith)  was  the  only  other  member  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Algona.  Just  below  Irvington  lived  the  Geo.  D.  Wheeler 
family  at  that  time.  The  husband  and  wife  made  up  the  other  two  members  of 
the  church  organization.  On  that  occasion  two  of  the  Wheeler  children  were 
baptized;  and  thus  began  the  career  of  the  Congregational  church  which  is 
flourishing  today  under  conditions  in  great  contrast  with  those  in  the  days  of 
its  origin  in  1858.  The  charter  members  have  dropped  away  until  only  Mrs. 
Stacy  remains  to  recount  the  experiences  of  the  church's  early  struggles.  The 
Congregational  Society  which  controls  the  business  management  of  the  church 
was  not  incorporated  until  February  7,  1866.  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor,  August 
Zahltcn,  Warren  Walston.  Jas.  L.  Paine,  Elum  C.  Miles,  Harvey  M.  Taft, 
Jerome  E.  Stacy  and  Dr.  Matthew  H.  Hudson  signed  the  articles  which  secured 
the  life  of  the  society. 

The  church  managed  to  maintain  its  existence  for  several  years  under  very 
trying  circumstances.  The  services  were  held  in  the  town  hall  every  Sunday 
whether  it  rained  or  snowed  or  whether  the  audience  was  small  or  large.  "One 
year  after  the  five  of  us  organized  the  church,"  says  Mrs.  Stacy,  "Geo.  D. 
Wheeler  and  wife  took  their  letters  and  left  us.  The  next  year  Mrs.  Eugenia 
Rist  took  her  letter  and  went  to  Massachusetts,  leaving  my  father,  Rev.  Chauncey 
Taylor,  and  myself  the  only  remaining  members.  I  don't  know  that  we  were 
ever  discouraged,  but  we  did  feel  a  little  blue  once  in  a  while;  but  we  soon 
rallied  for  Jas.  Paine,  joined  us.  After  two  years  Mrs.  Rist  joined  us  again 
and  others  soon  began  to  add  to  our  band."  Such  was  a  sample  of  the  struggles 
the  churches  had  to  make  in  those  days  to  keep  up  their  organizations. 

After  holding  the  services  in  the  town  hall  for  ten  years  the  congregation 
so  increased  in  size  that  the  little  hall  became  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  It 
had  been  finished  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring  of  1857,  by  a  stock  com- 
pany holding  shares  of  $10  each,  had  been  used  for  all  kinds  of  secular  and 
religious  meetings  from  that  time  until  the  fall  of  1868,  when  the  building  and 
site  were  purchased  by  the  Congregational  church  and  society,  Father  Taylor 
having  been  one  of  the  shareholders.  To  enable  the  premises  to  be  purchased, 
the  American  Congregational  Mission  made  the  society  a  present  of  $250.00 
and  Deacon  Field  of  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  donated  $50.00  more.  The  dedi- 
cation occurred  September  20,  1868,  Rev.  E.  C.  Miles,  of  Belmond,  delivering 
the  sermon.  A  vestibule  was  added  with  a  belfry  which  gave  the  building  an 
attractive  appearance.  A  fine-toned  bell,  weighing  five  hundred  pounds,  was 
purchased  in  August,  1868,  from  the  Mcnccly  Company,  through  the  efforts  of 
Captain  Ingham.  For  ten  years  after  the  dedication,  services  were  held  in  that 
building  which  stood  where  the  John  Galbraith  business  corner  is,  but  being 
found  to  be  too  close  to  the  principal  thoroughfare,  it  was  sold  during  the  year 
1878.  The  abstract  of  the  title  at  that  time  disclosed  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
original  shares  in  the  property  had  never  been  purchased.    They  were  held  by 
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Gad.  Gilbert  of  Waterloo,  but  he  relinquished  his  right  for  $20,  the  original 
amount. 

During  the  summer  of  1878,  the  services  were  held  in  the  courthouse  hall,  and 
then  held  for  over  one  year  in  the  Baptist  church.  In  the  meantime  the  Con- 
gregational building  had  been  moved  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present 
central  schoolhouse  grounds,  lengthened  twenty  feet  in  the  rear,  repaired,  re- 
modeled and  made  ready  for  occupancy.  Several  years  later  the  school  board 
desiring  the  full  block,  and  the  church  desiring  a  more  commodious  building, 
preparations  began  in  1885,  to  build  the  present  edifice  on  McGregor  street.  The 
building  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Burnard,  Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham,  H. 
S.  Langdon  and  D.  A.  Buell.  The  contract  was  let  for  its  erection  to  A.  Wolfe 
for  the  sum  of  $9,700.00,  and  the  building  was  completed  during  the  year  1886. 
Its  symmetrical  proportions  and  design  have  elicited  the  most  favorable  re- 
marks from  strangers  visiting  Algona.  The  ceiling,  although  of  wood  and 
made  entirely  by  hand  work,  is  especially  noticeable  for  its  attractiveness  and 
beauty.  Traveling  men,  who  have  attended  services  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
have  said  that  they  nowhere  saw  any  ceiling  that  surpassed  the  one  in  the  Con- 
gregational church  for  a  combination  of  beauty  and  simplicity.  The  bell  that  has 
pealed  forth  its  silvery  tones,  calling  to  the  services  the  congregations  of  nearly 
all  the  churches  in  town  for  many  years,  is  not  the  original  one  purchased  in 
1868.  That  bell  becoming  cracked,  after  being  in  use  for  many  years,  was 
sent  back  to  the  company  and  recast  into  one  of  much  larger  size. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Hudson  and  August  Zahlten,  for  their  long  and  faithful  service 
in  the  office,  had  been  made  deacons  for  life  years  before  they  passed  away.  The 
following  named  persons  have  also  been  deacons:  Allen  Smith,  David  Patter- 
son, A.  W.  Moffatt,  D.  D.  Townsend,  Milton  Starr,  Cheever  Hudson,  G.  G. 
Washburn,  Chester  Dutton,  H.  S.  Langdon,  D.  A.  Buell,  D.  S.  Miller,  Dr.  H. 
C.  McCoy.  C.  M.  Doxsee,  N.  Spencer,  S.  D.  Patterson,  C.  B.  Hutchins,  Dr.  W. 
T.  Bourne,  Andrew  Peterson  and  C.  D.  Ward. 

The  experiences  of  Father  Taylor  in  coming  to  the  county,  and  for  several 
years  later  while  laboring  in  the  pioneer  settlements,  and  the  high  estimate 
the  community  had  of  his  worth,  have  been  noticed  in  preceding  chapters.  Suffice 
it  now  to  say  that  he  was  quiet  and  gentle  in  all  his  movements,  and  had  a  sym- 
pathetic disposition  which  made  him  become  recognized  as  Father,  not  only  by  his 
own  church  but  by  all  others  in  the  community  as  well.  He  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  all  movements  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  morality  and  education. 
He  lectured,  taught  school,  taught  singing  school,  served  three  terms  as  county 
superintendent  and  attended  to  his  ministerial  duties  in  the  meantime. 

Sunday,  September  6,  1867,  was  a  joyful  day  in  his  life  and  one  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  church ;  for  that  was  the  date  in  which  he  was  formally  installed 
as  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Guernsey,  agent  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  the 
Moderator  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  L. 
Whiting  of  Dubuque.  Several  other  ministers  from  a  distance  were  present  and 
assisted  in  the  services.  He  continued  to  preside  over  the  little  church  he  had 
founded  until  in  the  year  of  1873  when  he  retired.  He  lived  in  the  community 
until  February  27,  1876,  when  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  beloved  by  hundreds 
of  friends  who  realized  the  great  loss  his  passing  was  to  his  parishioners  and 
the  community  generally. 
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Rev.  H.  1».  Underwood  came  in  1873,  from  the  East  and  became  the  second 
pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  native  ability  and  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  but  ill  health  caused  him  to  remain  in  the  pulpit  but  little  over  a  year  when 
he  passed  away,  only  seven  weeks  after  he  was  married.  It  was  during  his 
charge  that  the  church  ceased  to  rely  upon  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for 
help. 

It  was  during  the  year  1875,  that  Rev.  W.  H.  Burnard  came  to  take  up  the 
work  his  successor  had  begun.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  dignified, 
serious  and  considerate.  He  was  enterprising  and  began  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  the  State  street  church  property  and  in  the  locating  of 
the  church  elsewhere.  It  was  he,  furthermore,  who  induced  the  church  to  sell 
the  second  location  and  build  where  the  church  edifice  now  stands.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  life  of  the  church  occurred  in  1883, 
Rev.  Burnard  delivering  the  address  in  the  shaded  yard  of  the  J.  E.  Stacy  home. 
After  twelve  years  of  service  he  resigned  and  located  elsewhere,  but  died  a  few 
years  later. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Davidson,  who  came  in  1888,  remained  eight  years.  He  was  a 
fluent  speaker  and  an  omnivorous  reader  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects  which  he 
devoured  and  then  gave  to  his  audience,  in  true  oratorical  style. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Sinclair  was  the  fifth  pastor  who  came  as  the  head  of  the  church. 
He  began  his  work  in  1896  and  remained  only  two  years  before  embarking  for 
the  West.  It  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  State  Congregational  Association 
was  held  in  Algona.  It  was  his  realization  that  he  was  not  intended  for  the 
pulpit  that  caused  him  to  seek  some  other  vocation.  In  recent  years  he  has  lived 
near  San  Francisco. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Suckow,  the  sixth  pastor,  began  his  labors  in  1898,  and  severed 
his  connection  with  the  church  four  years  later.  He  is  a  profound  student,  a 
deep  thinker,  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  forceful  pulpit  speaker.  He 
knows  what  he  intends  to  say  and  says  it  in  sentences  of  faultless  English,  with 
no  attempt  whatever  at  oratory.  His  sermons  appealing  as  they  do  to  both  in- 
tellect and  heart  are  not  only  entertaining  but  are  productive  of  lasting  benefit. 
Being  of  a  poetic  nature  he  frequently  closes  his  sermons  with  an  original  verse 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  most  any  of  the  leading  poets  if  found  in  their  produc- 
tions.   He  is  now  preaching  at  Davenport. 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  O.  H.  Holmes  began  in  1902  and  still  continues.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  several  pastors  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  in  causing  the  members  to  become 
engaged  in  some  line  of  its  work.  He  has  the  faculty  for  making  things  happen 
lively  and  often,  and  for  keeping  up  an  interest  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  is 
an  interesting  speaker  and  never  fails  to  hold  the  closest  attention  of  his  audience. 
His  sermons  along  the  line  of  applied  Christianity  have  met  with  popular  favor, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  striking  illustrations  they  contain  to  make  clear  the 
subjects  under  consideration.  When  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  church  was 
celebrated.  September  20-21,  1908,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
movement.  The  pipe  organ  which  now  adorns  the  interior  of  the  church  was 
installed  during  his  administration,  though  the  movement  for  its  purchase  was 
begun  while  his  predecessor  was  here. 

The  Congregational  parsonage  was  built  in  1910.    The  premises  when  com- 
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pleted  with  all  the  improvements  cost  about  $7,500.00.  This  addition  to  the 
church  property  had  been  very  much  needed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
parsonage  is  equipped  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and  installed  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

The  trustees  are  E.  P.  Keith,  Capt.  W.  II.  Ingham,  T.  P.  Harrington,  H.  C. 
Adams  and  R.  H.  Quinby;  clerk,  Dana  Paxson;  treasurer,  Jas.  Patterson;  church 
clerk,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Ferguson;  organist,  Prof.  L.  T.  Benjamin;  Sunday-school 
superintendent,  Andrew  Peterson;  president  of  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Harrington;  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Simpson;  secretary,  Mrs.  Will  F.  Walker: 
president  of  C.  E.  Society,  Prof.  W.  H.  Stone.  The  Congregational  Men's  Club, 
of  which  L.  J.  Dickinson  is  the  president,  is  one  of  the  beneficial  adjuncts  of  the 
society  recently  organized. 

Methodism  in  Algona  dates  back  to  the  fifties,  but  the  time  when  the  church 
organization  occurred  is  not  known  even  to  the  oldest  settlers.  It  was  an  evolu- 
tion of  slow  growth  for  many  years  after  Methodist  services  were  begun  to  be 
held.  The  records  of  the  early  years  of  the  church  are  very  limited  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  no  history  has  been  written  and  preserved  of  the  successive 
pastorates  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  The  first  record  of  any  Methodist 
services  being  held  appears  in  the  memoirs  of  Father  Taylor  of  the  Congregational 
church.  He  notes  that  in  November,  1857,  the  Methodists  first  held  their  services 
at  the  log  hotel  where  McHugh  was  the  proprietor.  This  hotel  was  the  St. 
Nicholas,  built  by  H.  A.  Henderson  the  year  before,  and  stood  on  the  present 
powerhouse  corner.  It  was  during  that  year  of  1857,  that  Mrs.  T.  D.  Stacy 
came  to  the  county,  and  being  a  Methodist,  was  assigned  to  the  class  which 
had  been  organized,  and  was  having  its  meetings  at  that  hotel.  Rev.  H.  C. 
Lawton  of  Fort  Dodge  had  occasionally  preached  here  for  that  denomination 
during  the  year  previous  but  he  was  not  the  regular  pastor.  In  those  days  all 
of  the  northwest  part  of  the  state  was  covered  by  the  old-time  circuit  riders 
of  the  Methodist  church,  who  preached  at  the  different  points  as  often  as  they 
could  conveniently  do  so.  This  part  of  the  state  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Upper  Iowa  Conference  and  Rev.  Lawton  was  one  of  those  circuit  riders.  At 
the  time  that  Mrs.  T.  D.  Stacy  came,  the  class  at  the  hotel  was  composed  of 
Wm.  Moore  and  Robt.  Moore  and  their  wives  from  the  Black  Cat,  H.  A.  Hen- 
derson and  wife  of  Algona,  Malachi  Clark  and  wife  and  Mrs.  Philip  Crose  of 
Irvington,  the  leader  of  the  class  being  Wm.  Moore  who  lived  on  a  farm  now 
owned  by  C.  Byson.  At  that  time  Rev.  Lawton  was  the  pastor  of  the  class, 
and  a  Rev.  Holmes  the  presiding  elder.  In  the  winter  of  1857-8  a  quarterly 
meeting  was  held  in  Algona  at  the  same  log  hotel.  A  year  later  revival  meet- 
ings were  held  by  Circuit-Rider,  Forbes,  and  the  two  Mallory  brothers. 

During  the  year  1858,  Rev.  H.  D.  Burleigh  came  as  the  first  resident  pastor, 
making  his  home  in  a  building  that  is  now  a  portion  of  Captain  Ingham's  resi- 
dence. It  was  there  that  regular  prayer  meetings  were  held.  In  i860,  Rev.  D. 
P.  Billings  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Algona  Mission  which  comprised  a  cir- 
cuit of  Hands'  Grove,  Sumner,  Lotts  Creek,  Irvington,  West  Fork,  Rolfe  and 
the  Black  Cat.  He  made  his  home  at  Irvington.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  W. 
F.  Holbrook  who  staid  two  years.  Then  came  W.  S.  Darwin,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  work.  He  held  his  services  at  Algona  in  the  old  town  hall.  Living  down 
on  Lotts  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  south,  he  only  came  to  Algona  once  a  month 
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to  hold  services.  This  county  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Fort  Dodge  district 
of  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference.  This  district  with  the  Sioux  City  district  com- 
prised many  miles  of  uninhabited  territory  between  Mason  City  and  the  Mis- 
souri river.  Rev.  Darwin  was  succeeded  by  a  young  man  named  E.  H.  King 
who  took  up  his  home  at  Irvington,  but  laboring  under  disadvantages  he  only 
staid  one  year.  Then  Rev.  Seymour  Snyder  came  in  the  fall  of  i860,  and  for 
two  years  greatly  strengthened  the  work.  During  his  pastorate,  services  began  to 
be  held  at  Algona  every  two  weeks,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
He  made  his  home  in  the  old  log  hotel  at  Irvington  and  conducted  a  series  of  very 
successful  revival  meetings.  His  outside  appointments  besides  Algona  were  at 
Armstrong  Grove,  Seneca,  Greenwood,  Lowrie,  Black  Cat,  Buffalo  Forks, 
Darien,  Rice,  Lotts  Creek  and  other  places.  He  was  assisted  by  Fletcher  Hand 
and  Rev.  Israel  Jennings,  the  former  living  in  Humboldt  county  and  the  latter 
at  Algona.  Later  Rev.  Snyder  moved  to  Algona  and  held  services  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  A.  Read  in  the  southeast  part  of  town.  It  was 
while  living  there  that  the  first  Methodist  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  Al- 
gona with  Dr.  Reed  as  superintendent  and  Bible  class  teacher.  At  that  time 
the  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  Dr.  Read,  YV.  W.  Dean,  A.  A.  Call,  T.  D. 
Stacy  and  Wm.  B.  Moore.  The  first  parsonage  built  was  the  house  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Lovering,  just  east  of  the  Northwestern  track  on  McGregor  street.  Be- 
fore the  house  was  fully  finished  the  church  decided  to  sell  it  and  build  else- 
where. The  $650.00  realized  from  the  sale  were  invested  in  a  half  acre  of  ground 
and  a  new  house  which  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Otto  Koepke.  In  it 
lived  the  family  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd  and  also  Rev.  Thorpe  made  his  home  there 
in  the  early  '70s. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  the  Methodist  services  were  transferred  to  the  hall 
of  the  county  courthouse  which  had  been  erected  in  1866.  Along  about  1869, 
the  services  were  held  in  the  upj>cr  room  of  the  first  schoolhouse,  now  the  G.  A. 
R.  hall,  and  continued  to  be  held  there  for  some  three  years.  Then  in  1871.  the 
chapel  of  Algona  College  was  built  and  became  the  temporary  sanctuary  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Methodists. 

The  various  pastors  who  have  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  work  in  Algona 
have  been  Rev.  H.  C.  Lawton  and  Rev.  Forbes,  1857-58;  Rev.  H.  D.  Burleigh, 
1858-60;  Rev.  D.  P.  Billings,  1860-62;  Rev.  W.  F.  Holbrook,  1862-64;  Rev.  W. 
S.  Darwin,  1864-65;  Rev.  E.  H.  King,  1865-66;  Rev.  Seymour  Snyder,  1866-68; 
Rev.  J.  II.  Todd,  1868-71;  Rev.  W.  L.  Thorpe.  1871-72;  Rev.  J.  H.  Potter, 
1872-73;  Rev.  L.  II.  Woodworth,  1873-74;  Rev.  P».  C.  Hammond.  1874-76;  Rev. 
H.  D.  Brown.  1876-77;  Rev.  Bennett  Mitchell,  1877-80;  Rev.  E.  Hobbs,  1880-83; 
Rev.  P.  Eighmy,  1883-84;  Rev.  II.  J.  Huston.  1884-85;  Rev.  S.  P.  Marsh.  1885- 
88;  Rev.  G.  E.  Fuller,  1888-89;  Rev.  Wm.  Whitfield,  1880-91  ;  Rev.  A  S.  Flani- 
gan,  1891-92;  Rev.  Robt.  Bagnell.  1892-94;  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Kennedy,  1894-95; 
Rev.  G.  W.  Southwell.  1895-97;  Rev.  F.  E.  Day,  1897-99:  Rev.  R.  T.  Chipper- 
field,  1899-04:  Rev.  C.  F.  Spray.  1904-07;  Rev.  Walter  Torbet,  1907-May,  1910; 
Rev.  F.  C.  Taylor,  May,  1910,  to  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  all  these  preachers  was  Rev.  Thorpe.  In  fact, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  fluent  of  any  of  the  preachers  of  any  of  the  denominations 
ever  residing  in  Algona.  He  was  an  eastern  man,  highly  educated,  and  was  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  cause.   Rev.  J.  H.  Todd  was  also  a  magnetic  speaker  who 
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had  the  command  of  the  English  language  almost  equal  to  Rev.  Thorpe's. 
His  power  in  giving  vivid  descriptions  and  in  making  the  past  seem  present, 
was  remarkable.  No  local  pastor  has  ever  been  more  successful  in  conducting 
revival  meetings  alone  than  he.  Notwithstanding  his  ability  and  the  good  he 
had  accomplished,  he  had  his  failings,  one  of  them  being  that  he  persisted  in 
smoking  a  clay  pipe  wherever  he  went.  Rev.  Woodworth  was  a  polished  rhetori- 
cian and  prepared  his  sermons  with  the  utmost  care.  Others  on  the  list  who  made 
pretentions  to  oratory  and  who  were  equal  to  their  claims  were  Revs.  Bagnell 
and  Day.  These  preachers  perhaps  did  no  more  for  the  welfare  of  their  church 
than  many  of  the  others  who  took  no  pride  in  brilliant  utterances  from  the  pul- 
pit.  In  the  matter  of  devoutness  none  exceeded  Rev.  Chipperfield. 

So  far  as  advancing  the  cause  of  Methodism  is  concerned,  no  one  of  the  list 
accomplished  more  than  did  Rev.  Bennett  Mitchell  through  whose  efforts  the 
first  Methodist  church  building  was  erected.  During  the  year  1878,  a  lot  was 
purchased  across  the  street,  west  from  where  the  Congregational  church  is,  and 
on  it  the  edifice  was  built,  Elder  Mitchell  being  the  master  spirit  of  that  enter- 
prise. The  foundation  was  laid,  the  corner  stone  placed  in  position  by  Rev. 
Seymour  Snyder,  the  bricks  were  burned  and  hauled  upon  the  ground,  the  lower 
frame  work  put  in  and  the  walls  partly  built.  Then  some  of  the  official  mem- 
bers balked  and  to  keep  things  moving,  the  preacher  and  his  two  boys,  with  a 
team,  worked  constantly  for  about  three  months.  When  two  of  the  hands 
went  on  a  strike,  Rev.  Mitchell  pulled  off  his  shoes,  rolled  up  his  pants,  jumped 
into  the  pit  and  shoveled  dirt  into  the  mill  so  that  the  brickmaking  might  go  on. 
Many  still  remember  how  he  lifted  and  tugged,  loading  and  unloading  the  founda- 
tion stones.  To  keep  the  work  advancing,  he  did  what  not  one  preacher  in  ten 
thousand  would  do.  In  fact  he  performed  a  service  for  which  he  has  never  yet 
received  due  credit  from  the  community.  This  brick  edifice,  erected  by  contractor 
O.  W.  McMurray,  when  fully  completed  answered  the  purpose  at  the  time  with 
much  satisfaction.  Rev.  Hobbs  was  the  first  of  the  local  preachers  to  hold 
services  in  it.  It  was  dedicated  in  March,  1882,  by  Dr.  Edward  Ninde.  The 
property  had  cost  the  Methodists  about  $7,000.00.  In  1890,  a  seven-room  parson- 
age was  built  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Wm.  Whitfield.  While  Rev.  Day  was 
the  pastor  in  1898,  the  church  was  sold  for  $500.00.  About  the  time  of  the  sale 
a  new  site  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Moore  and  Nebraska  streets,  where 
the  commodious  and  beautiful  brown  stone  church  stands.  Its  large  auditorium, 
rotunda  at  the  entrance,  lecture  room  opening  into  the  auditorium,  the  Sunday- 
school  department  of  fourteen  separate  class  rooms,  the  basement,  dining  hall 
and  ladies'  kitchen,  the  large  $2,000.00  pipe  organ,  the  seating  capacity  of  eight 
hundred  and  the  equipments,  make  the  edifice  one  that  would  give  credit  to  a 
city  of  fifty  thousand  people.  It  cost  about  $30,000  but  could  not  be  built  for 
much  less  than  twice  that  amount  at  the  present  time.  The  trustees  who  labored 
with  Pastor  Day  in  erecting  the  structure  were  Peter  Slagle,  A.  Hutchison,  A.  M. 
Johnson,  M.  N.  Naudain  and  M.  F.  Randall,  and  the  building  committee  con- 
sisted of  \V.  C.  Danson,  A.  Hutchison.  F.  S.  Norton,  Gardner  Cowles.  E.  I. 
Gilmore,  C.  C.  Sampson  and  M.  F.  Randall. 

At  the  close  of  the  services  of  Evangelist  Lyon  at  the  tabernacle,  during 
Rev.  Torbet's  pastorate,  the  church  received  many  converts.  In  May.  1910,  Rev. 
Torbet  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  district  superintendent  of  the  Ida  Grove 
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district,  and  the  present  pastor,  F.  C.  Taylor,  was  appointed  to  this  place  by- 
Bishop  Joseph  Berry. 

In  the  summer  of  191 1,  the  parsonage  was  sold  for  $2,000.00  to  Rev.  Robt. 
Smylie  and  a  lot  for  a  new  one  was  purchased  for  $600.00  where  the  present 
parsonage  is  now  standing.  It  was  completed  in  January,  191 2,  and  the  family 
of  Pastor  F.  C.  Taylor  were  the  first  to  occupy  it.  It  is  well  equipped  with  all 
the  modern  improvements  and  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000.00  less  the 
price  of  the  lot.  This  makes  the  Algona  Methodist  church  property  one  of  the 
best  in  the  conference.  About  the  time  the  building  was  finished  the  church  made 
extensive  improvements  on  the  interior  of  the  church  edifice  by  installing  a  new 
heating  system,  and  frescoing  and  decorating  the  walls,  which  necessitated  an 
outlay  of  about  $2,000.00.  The  church  is  fully  organized  in  all  its  departments 
having  a  Sunday-school  of  over  four  hundred  members,  an  Epworth  League 
of  eighty  members,  a  Men's  Brotherhood  of  forty  members,  a  Eoys'  Club  of 
thirty  members,  a  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  a  W.  F.  M.  F.,  and  the  W.  H.  M.  S. 

The  church  has  entertained  the  Northwest  Iowa  Conference  four  times. 
First,  in  September,  1874,  when  it  was  presided  over  by  Gilbert  Haven  at  the 
College  hall.  There  were  forty-three  preachers  present,  some  of  whom  had 
come  on  horseback,  some  on  mustangs  and  some  on  mules.  The  next  time  was 
in  September,  1881,  when  Bishop  Hurst  presided.  Rev.  Robt.  Smylie,  D.  D.  was 
received  at  that  session  on  credentials  from  the  Methodist  church  in  Canada. 
In  1889,  the  third  session  of  the  annual  conference  was  held  here  and  presided 
over  by  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren.  Many  still  remember  the  effective  sermon  he 
delivered,  based  on  the  text,  "Bear  Ye  One  Another's  Burdens."  At  this  ses- 
sion a  class  of  twenty-two  young  men  were  received  to  enter  the  ministry 
and  were  admitted  on  trial.  The  fourth  session  of  conference  came  in  October, 
1901,  when  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Joyce  presided.  At  least  a  couple  of  the  Methodist 
preachers  who  were  present  will  long  remember  the  decisive  action  the  bishop 
took  in  settling  a  personal  controversy.  Rev.  F.  C.  Taylor  the  present  pastor 
was  admitted  to  trial  at  that  session.  He  had  just  completed  his  education  at 
Evanston  but  had  been  doing  a  little  pulpit  work  in  the  meantime.  An  account 
of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  founding  of  the  Methodist  College  at  this 
place,  years  ago,  has  been  presented  in  another  chapter  and  needs  not  repeating 
at  this  time. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Taylor  has  met  with  continued  success  since  he  began  his  work 
at  the  head  of  the  Algona  church.  He  preaches  able  sermons  that  reach  the 
heart,  and  speaks  in  a  distinct,  conversational  tone  with  no  apparent  effort.  He 
is  as  popular  with  the  members  of  other  denominations  as  with  those  of  his  own 
church. 

The  Baptist  people  did  not  succeed  in  organizing  the  first  church  in  the 
county,  but  they  did  succeed  in  erecting  the  first  church  edifice  after  a  desperate 
struggle  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose.  Good  material  for 
founding  a  Baptist  church  came  into  the  settlements  at  an  early  date,  but  that 
material  was  widely  scattered.  Among  those  who  came  before  the  war  who 
were  later  pillars  in  the  church  were  the  families  of  Luther  Rist,  James  Hender- 
son, W.  F.  Hofius,  Riley  and  Andrew  Mason,  M.  C.  Lathrop,  Levi  Maxwell,  J.  E. 
Blackford,  and  J.  R.  Armstrong.  A  little  later  to  this  group  of  stalwarts  were 
added  the  families  of  C.  M.  Dickinson  and  N.  A.  Pine. 
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The  birth  of  the  church  occurred  May  18,  1861  at  a  called  meeting  presided 
over  by  Moderator  O.  A.  Holmes  of  Webster  City.  He  was  assisted  by  Revs.  L. 
L.  Frisk  and  William  Sparks,  the  former  living  at  Mineral  Ridge  and  the  latter 
at  North  Union.  Those  who  joined  were  Riley  Mason,  wife  and  son  Cecil,  A. 
B.  Mason  and  wife,  Luther  Rist  and  wife,  S.  S.  Rist,  W.  F.  Hofius  and  wife, 
M.  C.  Lathrop  and  wife,  J.  R.  Armstrong,  Electa  Henderson,  Eliza  Maxwell, 
and  Susan  Paine.  The  next  day  Mary  A.  Rist  was  added  to  the  number.  A.  B. 
Mason  was  the  clerk  that  recorded  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings.  They  had 
no  pastor  in  sight  but  they  held  meetings  occasionally  at  the  homes  of  the 
various  members.  For  several  months  they  were  held  at  Luther  Rist's  near 
Algona,  then  at  Irvington  at  A.  B.  Mason's,  and  frequently  at  W.  H.  Hofius's, 
Jas.  Henderson's  and  later  at  C.  M.  Dickinson's.  Services  were  also  held  at  times 
at  the  town  hall  before  any  regular  preacher  had  come  to  take  charge. 

The  first  minister  the  church  had  was  Rev.  Wm.  Leggett  who  came  in  1864. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  some  eastern  college  and  is  remembered  as  having  been 
a  most  eloquent  preacher.    He  was  chosen  from  among  all  of  the  fine  speakers 
of  this  vicinity  to  deliver  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Address,  a  short  time  after  the 
report  of  the  assassination  had  reached  the  settlements.    In  1866  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Ira  C.  Cain,  who  conducted  the  services  for  a  while  at  his  home. 
In  May  of  that  year  he  started  the  movement  to  build  a  church  not  to  exceed 
$2,500.00.   The  lots  were  donated  by  Judge  Call  for  the  edifice  and  the  parson- 
age, and  then  soliciting  for  funds  began.    The  difficulty  in  raising  a  sufficient 
amount  to  complete  the  church  building  caused  the  work  to  be  delayed  for 
several  years  before  reaching  completion.    He  remained  three  years  and  is 
living  now  at  Los  Angeles.    Rev.  Jas.  Jeffreys  was  here  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  April,  1870  and  was  the  first  pastor  to  occupy  it  for  church  services.  In 
1871  the  church  was  left  with  no  pastor,  and  remained  without  one  for  more 
than  six  years.   This  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  several  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers and  the  removal  from  the  county  of  others.    In  February,  1878,  Rev.  C. 
Brooks  came  to  take  up  the  work  and  revive  the  church  from  its  slumber.   It  was 
during  that  year  that  the  church  was  dedicated,  Rev.  L.  N.  Call,  of  Webster 
City  preaching  the  dedication  sermon.    There  are  still  many  residents  of  Algona 
who  remember  how  ambitious  he  was  to  lead  the  choir  in  singing,  and  how  his 
many  peculiarities  were  in  evidence.    He  was  followel  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Wilridge 
in  1878.    He  preached  for  a  while,  and  then  aspiring  to  be  county  superin- 
tendent made  a  race  for  that  office  in  the  fall  of  1879,  but  was  defeated.  It 
is  remembered  that  he  stated  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  form  a  law  partner- 
ship with  some  man  who  would  do  all  the  work  and  let  him  do  the  spouting. 
Following  him  at  the  head  of  the  church  came  Rev.  Joseph  Mountain  who  did 
much  to  restore  the  weakened  church  and  put  it  on  a  good  working  basis.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  an  active  worker.    He  began  his  services  in 
1880.    The  next  that  came  was  Rev.  G.  W.  Robinson,  a  good  church  worker 
and  an  interesting  speaker.    Rev.  W.  L.  Wolfe  was  his  successor  in  1886,  after 
a  long  period  with  no  pastor.    He  was  earnest  in  the  cause  and  did  all  he  could 
for  the  advancement  of  the  work,  considering  the  poor  health  with  which  he 
was  afflicted.    The  next  who  came  to  take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  forward 
was  Rev.  F.  M.  Smith  who  is  remembered  for  his  scholarly  sermons  and  his 
zeal  for  the  cause.    He  was  followed  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Dorward  who  came  in 
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1891  to  take  charge  of  the  church.  It  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  pres- 
ent church  edifice  was  built,  the  original  church  having  been  incorporated  into  the 
structure.  He  worked  hard  and  long  to  collect  sufficient  funds  to  make  the 
much  needed  improvements.  The  church  voted  to  build  the  new  house  of 
worship  to  cost  not  over  $5,000.00,  February  21,  1892.  The  building  commit- 
tee consisted  of  Architect  T.  H.  Conner,  Geo.  Simpkins,  M.  C.  Bailey  and  G.  M. 
Howard.  The  parsonage  at  that  time  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
lot  but  in  order  to  have  the  corner  for  the  church  edifice  it  was  moved  to  the 
southwest  corner.  The  old  church  had  been  erected  on  the  northeast  corner. 
The  work  on  the  building  began  in  September,  1892,  and  during  the  process  of 
its  construction  the  Baptists  held  their  services  for  a  while  in  the  Congregational 
and  then  in  the  Swedish  Methodist  church.  The  house  was  dedicated  April  30, 
1893  and  although  the  day  was  very  rainy  over  $3,000.00  were  pledged  to  help 
defray  the  expenses,  the  total  cost  of  the  building  being  about  $7,000.00.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Rev.  Dorward  for  his  untiring  energy  in  causing  the  present 
commodious  church  edifice  to  be  erected.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  Northern 
Association  met  in  the  new  church  building  where  enjoyable  sessions  were  held. 

Rev.  O.  A.  Stevens  was  the  next  pastor  who  came  to  carry  on  the  work, 
having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Algona,  June  10,  1894.  This  was  the  first 
pastorate  he  had  ever  held.  He  was  a  young  man  of  promise  and  did  good 
work  during  the  short  time  that  he  was  here.  He  resigned  December  16,  1895. 
At  the  New  Year's  dinner  January  1,  1896  it  was  decided  to  secure  another 
pastor  if  one  could  be  found  at  that  season  of  the  year.  This  action  resulted 
in  the  coming  of  Rev.  D.  R.  Landis  along  about  the  last  of  the  month.  He  was 
an  able  preacher  and  was  so  recognized  by  the  other  ministers  in  town,  as  well 
as  by  the  members  of  all  the  congregations.  He  had  a  reserved  force  that  was 
very  apparent  and  spoke  easily  and  with  much  power.  In  his  younger  days  he 
had  been  a  boy  with  the  boys,  and  some  of  his  old  time  traits  still  clung  to  him ; 
but  they  were  overlooked  by  the  community  on  account  of  the  good  work  he  had 
been  doing. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Stiles  came  as  the  local  Baptist  pastor  at  a  time  when  the  church 
was  having  a  struggle  for  its  existence.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  members 
at  that  time  were  not  working  in  harmony  with  the  others,  and  the  situation  was 
further  rendered  embarrassing  on  account  of  a  large  mortgage  debt  that  was  still 
unpaid.  He  was  a  man  of  dignified  appearance  and  had  good  scholarly  attain- 
ments. The  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Sutton  began  in  1901,  and  during  the  two 
years  of  his  administration  he  did  much  to  place  the  church  on  a  good  substan- 
tial footing.  He  was  a  man  of  much  activity  and  was  a  live  preacher  in  the 
pulpit.  As  a  public  speaker  on  secular  topics  he  was  entertaining  in  a  rare  de- 
gree. It  is  well  remembered  how  he  entertained  a  great  audience  on  Bean 
Supper  night  at  the  armory  by  his  numerous  jokes  and  other  witticisms. 

The  next  that  came  was  Rev.  W.  L.  Anderson  whose  pastorate  began  Janu- 
ary 1,  1903.  Finding  conditions  very  discouraging  he  decided  after  being  here 
one  year  to  locate  elsewhere  and  give  way  for  his  successor. 

In  July,  1904,  Rev.  Chas.  Tenney  began  his  services  as  pastor,  and  during 
the  term  of  his  pastorate  the  church  was  put  in  a  flourishing  condition,  so  that 
when  he  began  the  second  year  of  his  work  the  church  had  been  freed  from 
debt  and  harmony  prevailed.    His  successor,  Rev.  J.  F.  Porterfield,  took  charge 
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of  the  work  September  15,  1906  and  remained  in  active  service  until  December 
1,  1908.  He  was  a  fine  speaker  and  was  always  listened  to  with  interest  when 
speaking  from  the  pulpit  or  lecture  platform.  He  always  had  something  to  say, 
and  he  said  it  in  his  own  way  in  such  a  manner  that  it  furnished  food  for 
thought  and  showed  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  much  ability.  He  was  very  much 
alive  whether  doing  church  work  or  in  the  political  field,  and  is  well  remem- 
bered for  his  activity  and  force. 

Rev.  Frank  Day,  the  present  pastor,  began  his  work  at  the  head  of  the 
church  April  17,  19 10,  and  has  been  doing  a  good  work  not  only  for  the  church, 
but  for  the  community  generally  since  that  time.  He  is  a  sound  theologian  and 
a  systematic  preacher.  His  sermons  show  the  result  of  a  wide  range  of  reading 
and  a  careful  preparation.  But  few  ministers  have  been  known  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  as  Rev.  Day  makes  a  constant  practice 
of  doing.  Anyone  in  his  audience  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  his  earnest- 
ness and  his  love  for  the  cause. 

The  various  deacons  of  the  church  have  been :  S.  S.  Rist,  W.  F.  Hofius,  N. 
A.  Pine,  M.  C.  Bailey,  Andrew  Peterson,  T.  W.  Robison,  John  Urch,  L.  A, 
Miner  and  A.  C.  Beedle ;  and  the  clerks  have  been :  A.  B.  Mason,  J.  R.  Arm- 
strong, L.  M.  Mack,  C.  M.  Dickinson,  Z.  C.  Andruss,  Fred  Dormoy,  S  S.  Rist, 
Dr.  Gleason,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Bailey,  Sidney  Rist,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Conner,  Mrs.  Cora  Horan, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  VanEpps  Hofius,  Andrew  Peterson,  Mrs.  Chas.  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Rist,  the  present  faithful  recorder  of  the  official  transactions  of  the  church. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lacy  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Hofius,  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid ;  Mrs.  Frank  Day,  president  of  the  Woman's 
Mission ;  and  Miss  Ruth  Robison,  president  of  the  B.  Y.  P.  S. 

The  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  church  had  its  origin  in  the  movements  that  began 
for  the  organization  October  24,  1888.  It  was  on  that  date  that  the  first  services 
were  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Thorington  hotel,  then  conducted  by  Landlord 
Boynton,  Rev.  L.  F.  McDonald  being  the  minister.  It  was  decided  on  that 
occasion  to  hold  services  regularly  on  alternate  Wednesday  evenings.  These 
were  held  for  a  short  time  in  the  G.  A.  R.  hall  and  then  changed  to  the  Ad- 
ventist  Church.  The  Mission  of  St.  Thomas  was  organized  by  Rev.  McDonald 
and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Cornell  of  Sioux  City,  June  13,  1889.  At  that  time  C.  B. 
Matson  was  appointed  warden.  Then  an  arrangement  was  made  for  services 
to  be  held  on  alternate  Sundays,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Berry  of  Estherville  coming 
one  Sunday  in  the  month  and  the  Rev.  McDonald  the  other,  the  latter  also  having 
charge  of  the  Mission.  T.  F.  Bowen  was  appointed  in  April,  1890  lay-reader 
and  was  the  first  resident  minister.  After  he  had  been  working  with  the  Mission 
for  a  short  time  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  better  place  of  worship.  He  called 
a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Mission,  and  Rev.  McDonald 
was  also  present.  Plans  were  made  and  a  subscription  paper  circulated  to 
raise  funds  to  build  the  church  on  Call  street,  on  a  lot  which  had  been  purchased 
from  John  Heckart.  The  corner  stone  of  the  church  building  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Perry,  September  23,  1890,  and  the  structure  was  completed  and  opened  for  serv- 
ice on  the  eighth  of  the  following  February.  Among  those  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Mission  were  the  Boynton  family,  C.  B.  Matson,  the  Geo. 
E.  Clarke  family,  the  H.  J.  Gilbert  family,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Myers,  the  Alex.  Fraser 
family,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bronson  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Carter.    The  Mission  is  largely 
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indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Geo.  E.  Clarke  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Palmer  for  its  exist- 
ence, and  especially  for  its  ownership  of  the  Church  edifice.  The  debt  on  the 
church  having  been  paid  in  full,  the  building  was  consecrated  September  19,  1902 
by  Bishop  Morrison,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Jackson,  of  the  Emmetsburg  Parish, 
in  charge. 

The  Congregation  of  St.  Thomas  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  October  29,  1894.  Among  the  names  signed  to  the  articles  are  those  of 
Rector  A.  V.  Gorrell,  Ella  A.  Clarke,  Nellie  O.  Taylor,  Nettie  Matson  and  Anna 
C.  Davis.  The  instrument  named  the  following  as  the  first  trustees :  George  E. 
Clarke,  C.  B.  Matson,  W.  J.  Studley  and  W.  H.  Nycum. 

The  church  has  suffered  greatly  on  account  of  the  removal  of  so  many  of 
its  active  members  by  death,  and  also  by  the  removal  from  the  county  of  many 
who  had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Mission.  On  that  account 
preaching  services  for  some  time  have  been  held  only  occasionally,  but  the  Sun- 
day school  work  has  been  kept  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Among  the 
several  rectors  who  have  presided  over  the  church  Rev.  W.  T.  Jackson  is  perhaps 
the  best  remembered  for  effective  work  that  was  done  through  the  pulpit.  He 
was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  true  Christian  and  a  fine  gentleman  of  recognized  ability, 
and  was  always  greeted  on  his  arrival  by  all  classes  of  people  alike,  on  account 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  worth. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  that  once  was  in  quite  a  flourishing  condition 
has  had  no  organization  or  service  for  several  years.  The  "little  brown  church" 
remains  unoccupied,  a  relic  of  times  when  meetings  of  a  deep,  spiritual  nature 
were  regularly  held.  The  membership  dwindled  away  so  that  the  few  remain- 
ing could  not  afford  to  keep  up  the  necessary  expenses  to  longer  hold  services. 
In  February,  1875,  the  society  was  incorporated  by  Gaius  Smith  and  S.  H. 
Greenup,  the  following  named  trustees  being  authorized:  B.  F.  Peaslee,  Geo. 
Baker  and  J.  N.  Aldrich.  In  July,  1884,  the  society  was  again  incorporated. 
This  time  by  A.  Mantor,  Frances  L.  Caulkins,  Peter  Olson,  M.  F.,  Clara,  and  A. 
W.  Childs  and  Nancy  Yeamans.  Revs.  W.  F.  King,  J.  C.  Jones,  H.  I.  Smith  and 
Tenney  were  among  those  who  were  pastors  of  the  church. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  was  organized  April  10,  1881.  by  J.  H. 
Dullard  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Washburn.  It  began  with 
seven  members:  Olaf  Johnson,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Jas.  Archibold,  Hattie  and  May 
Stebbins,  Belle  Michelson  and  W.  E.  Sammer.  The  first  trustees  were  Wm. 
Cleary,  Johnson  and  Sammer.  During  the  year  1883,  the  members  organized 
a  business  society  and  had  it  incorporated.  The  first  officers  were  E.  G.  Olsen, 
elder;  William  Cleary,  deacon;  W.  E.  Sammer,  clerk;  Olaf  Johnson,  treasurer. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  thirty  members.  A  building  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Cleary  was  chairman,  solicited  subscriptions  for  a  church  edifice  to 
cost  about  $1,800.00.  It  was  dedicated  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year  when  there 
were  about  sixty  members.  Some  have  moved  away,  many  more  have  been 
laid  to  rest  and  others  are  engaged  in  missionary  work.  The  church  has  sent 
out  three  graduate  doctors,  who  are  doing  service  at  sanitariums,  eight  graduate 
nurses,  who  arc  working  in  other  fields,  and  others  as  canvassers  and  colporters. 
The  members  are  sincere,  God-fearing  people  and  are  instructed  weekly  in  Bible 
interpretation  by  Wm.  Cleary,  who  has  been  the  pastor  in  fact  for  several  years. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1882  by  Nels 
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Larson,  Nels  Swanson,  Carl  Larson,  John  Larson,  Carl  Hanson,  Andrew  Nelson, 
Andrew  Ostrum  and  Lars  Anderson.  The  last  named  three  were  the  first  trus- 
tees and  Lars  Anderson  was  also  the  treasurer.  For  a  few  months  there  was 
no  regular  minister,  the  pulpit  being  filled  occasionally  by  non-resident  preachers. 
During  the  year  1884  Rev.  S.  G.  Liljigren  came  to  take  charge  of  the  church, 
the  services  being  held  in  Starr's  hall,  now  Peterson's  photograph  gallery.  He 
remained  for  three  years  until  in  1887  Rev.  A.  V.  P.  Elfstrom  became  the  regu- 
lar pastor.  His  administration  lasted  for  about  fifteen  years.  The  next  that 
came  was  Rev.  R.  N.  Glim  who  began  his  labors  in  1904.  Two  years  later,  in 
1906,  the  present  pastor,  C.  G.  Lundell,  came  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  During 
the  year  1889  the  present  church  edifice  was  built,  which  has  recently  been 
crowned  with  a  sweet-toned  bell  costing  several  hundred  dollars.  Luther  Hall 
was  built  in  1909  at  a  cost  of  over  $800.00.  The  affairs  of  the  church  are  well 
attended  to  by  the  trustees:  Nels  Larson,  T.  J.  Strandberg  and  Chas.  Hoerberg. 
The  recording  secretary  is  Andrew  Seastrom  and  the  Deacons  are  Andrew 
Nelson  and  Eric  Strom. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  May  1,  1904,  by  Fred  Miller, 
Henry  Rabe,  Henry  Jentz,  Fred  Pompe  and  Aug.  Huenhold  who  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  The  members  bought  the  church  building  of  the  Swedish 
Methodist  people  who  had  built  it  for  their  own  use  a  few  years  before  that  time, 
but  who  had  allowed  their  organization  to  dwindle  away.  The  first  minister  the 
German  Lutherans  had  was  Rev.  M.  Behrends  who  came  in  1906.  After  him 
came  Rev.  G.  C.  Treskow  in  April,  1910.  He  also  had  services  at  Burt  and 
Bancroft.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  G.  Steinkamp,  began  his  work  at  the  head 
of  the  church  in  the  fall  of  191 2.  He  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
church,  for  he  preaches  each  Sunday  in  both  German  and  English.  He  speaks 
in  German  at  the  service  in  the  forenoon  of  three  Sundays  and  in  English  in 
the  evening.  The  fourth  Sunday  morning  of  each  month  he  speaks  in  English, 
and  then  in  German  that  evening.  As  his  congregation  is  of  mixed  nationalities, 
this  arrangement  is  proving  very  satisfactory.  Aug.  Huenhold  and  F.  Remus 
are  the  Deacons  and  E.  Fiene,  H.  Heinsohn  and  G.  Hohenberger,  the  trustees, 
Mr.  Fiene  being  also  the  secretary. 

The  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Algona  occurred  at  least  as  far 
back  as  in  the  early  seventies.  Records  are  not  available  which  disclose  the 
dates  when  the  first  services  were  held,  or  just  when  the  first  little  church  build- 
ing was  erected  which  now  stands  near  the  Milwaukee  depot.  The  old-time 
members  of  the  church  are  unable  to  name  the  required  date.  The  first  priest 
who  had  any  immediate  supervision  over  the  members  was  Father  J.  J.  Smith  of 
Emmetsburg.  It  was  he  who  instituted  the  movement  to  erect  the  first  church 
building,  and  the  first  to  hold  regular  services  in  it.  He  remained  until  about 
1877  when  Father  Theodore  Wegman  succeeded  him  in  the  work  and  remained  a 
little  over  a  year.  Following  him  came  Father  James  B.  Zigrang,  the  well  known 
brother  of  Mrs.  John  Goeders.  He  had  been  ordained  a  German  Catholic  priest 
in  1877,  and  had  for  his  first  charge  a  territory  embracing  St.  Joseph,  the  Dor- 
weiler  Settlement  and  Algona  in  this  county;  Humboldt  and  Livermore  in  Hum- 
boldt and  Mallard  in  Palo  Alto.  At  all  these  points  he  held  regular  services.  It 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-eight  years  ago  since  Father  McCaffrey,  became 
the  first  resident  Catholic  priest.    His  term  of  service  lasted  about  five  years, 
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then  he  gave  way  for  the  coming  of  his  successor.  Father  Xichols,  who  followed, 
was  here  about  nine  years.  During  his  pastorate  the  present  commodious  edifice 
was  built  and  dedicated.  Plans  for  a  $12,000  building  were  formulated 
early  in  1892  and  work  on  the  construction  soon  began.  It  was  finished  in  a 
few  months  but  the  dedicatory  services  were  not  held  until  June,  1894.  There 
were  present  on  the  occasion  about  twenty-five  priests.  Dean  Carolan  of  Mason 
City  conducted  a  portion  of  the  services  out  in  front  of  the  edifice,  then  in  the 
interior  Father  Calmer  conducted  the  remaining  services.  In  the  evening  the 
latter  delivered  his  well- remembered  lecture:  "America's  Gift  of  Gratitude  to  the 
Churches."  A  large  audience  endorsed  his  sentiments  and  displayed  its  appre- 
ciation. 

Father  W.  J.  Halpin  has  been  the  resident  priest  for  about  fourteen  years, 
and  has  held  the  respect  of  all  citizens  in  the  meantime,  whether  members  of 
his  church  or  otherwise.  That  he  has  held  his  position  with  signal  success,  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  no  one  ever  heard  a  word  of  complaint  urged  against 
him  for  any  cause.  He  is  an  able  scholar,  and  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
platform  speaker  on  public  occasions.  When  speaking  on  patriotic  subjects  he 
enters  the  realm  of  oratory  and  clothes  his  declarations  in  flowing  sentences  that 
have  a  rhetorical  rhythm. 

The  Universalist's  church  was  organized  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Butler  in  1873,  and 
the  services  were  held  at  first  in  the  Baptist  church  edifice  for  want  of  a  building 
of  their  own.    Among  the  most  active  members  were  Mrs.  Dona  L.  Sheetz, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Spear,  Mrs.  Hortense  Kenyon,  J.  M.  Comstock  and  wife,  Frank 
Taylor  and  wife,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jones,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Watson,  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Smith, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Buffum  and  mother,  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Gardner.    Rev.  Butler  was  a 
minister  of  fine  ability  and  yielded  a  helpful  influence  to  the  community.  All 
classes  had  a  reverential  respect  for  him  to  a  degree  seldom  accorded  to  a  pastor. 
He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  church  for  about  four  years  and  then  went  else- 
where to  preach.    He  was  followed  by  Rev.  VanCise,  who  held  services  at  the 
Watson  Hall.    Gradually  the  church  became  transformed  into  one  endorsing  the 
Unitarian  principles  and  was  organized  as  such  a  church.    During  the  early 
eighties  Miss  Mary  A.  SafFord  was  the  local  pastor  and  she  made  the  church 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  town,  always  having  an  audience  that  was  attentive 
and  pleased  with  her  sermons.    These  were  carefully  prepared,  and  were  both 
entertaining,  instructive  and  uplifting.    She  was  followed  by  Miss  Ida  M. 
Hulton,  a  lady  of  fine  mental  endowments  and  possessing  a  charming  personality. 
The  church  as  an  organization  ceased  to  exist  many  years  ago,  and  is  remem- 
bered as  one  that  once  flourished  but  now  is  no  more.    Miss  SaflFord  after 
leaving  here  preached  for  a  long  time  at  Sioux  City  and  then  at  Des  Moines  to 
the  large  congregations  in  the  churches  she  had  been  the  principal  factor  in  or- 
ganizing.   She  is  now  living  in  Florida.   Miss  Hulton  has  become  prominent  in 
church  circles  in  the  East  and  is  now  preaching  at  Sudbury,  Mass. 

The  Christian  Scientist  Church  was  organized  and  incorporated  January  22, 
1897  by  Emily  E.  Blackford,  Augusta  B.  Warren,  Robt.  B.  Warren  and  Xola  B. 
Warren.  The  first  members,  besides  the  above  named,  were  Mrs.  Olivia  P. 
Nicoulin,  Mrs.  Mattie  E.  Whitehill,  Mary  Alice  Blackford,  Katie  M.  Blackford, 
Mrs.  Isabella  Hohn.  Bertha  Carey,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  and  Kittie  Ball,  Geo.  B.  and 
Hattie  Hanna,  John  and  Eldora  Hoyle  and  H.  Gould.    They  had  their  services 
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for  several  years  in  the  cozy  little  building  on  South  Dodge  street,  but  for  the 
past  few  years  only  occasional  services  have  been  held. 

II A  N  KI XG   I  NSTITL'TIOXS. 

The  Kossuth  County  State  Bank  is  managed  by  the  following  board  of 
directors:  Wm.  H.  Ingham,  president;  Theo.  Chrischilles,  vice  president;  Lewis 
H.  Smith,  cashier;  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  assistant  cashier;  John  G.  Smith,  Harvey 
Ingham  and  Barnet  Devine.  H.  E.  Rist,  bookkeeper,  has  grown  up  with  the 
bank  since  his  boyhood,  and  is  a  valuable  factor  in  the  working  force.  The 
bank  is  the  continuation  of  the  business  established  by  Ingham  &  Smith,  January 
i,  1870,  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the  county  when  the  first  railroad 
track  was  approaching.  This  firm  began  banking  in  a  little  frame  building  on 
the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Goeders  store.  It  was  there  early  in  January, 
1870,  that  the  writer  received  the  first  cash  on  an  order  from  the  district  for 
teaching  school.  The  next  year  the  firm  began  the  erection  of  the  building  the 
bank  is  now  occupying.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  who  desired  to  see  the 
town  grow  and  a  better  class  of  buildings  come  into  existence.  The  two  story 
building  is  made  of  Milwaukee  brick  and  was  one  of  the  best  in  town  for  some 
time  after  it  was  erected. 

A  reorganization  occurred  May  12,  1873  when  the  bank  was  incorporated 
into  a  state  bank  with  its  present  name — The  Kossuth  County  State  Bank.  The 
old  firm,  of  course,  dissolved  when  the  stock  company  was  formed.  E.  C. 
Buffum  was  elected  the  first  president;  D.  H.  Hutchins,  vice  president;  Lewis 
H.  Smith,  cashier,  and  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  teller,  the  other  directors  being  W.  H. 
Ingham,  Theo.  Chrischilles,  Fred  Hawes  and  J.  B.  Jones.  W.  H.  Ingham  suc- 
ceeded E.  C.  Buffum  to  the  presidency,  February  2nd,  1874  and  has  held  that 
position  since  then  to  the  present  time.  Cashier  Smith  and  Assistant  Wadsworth 
have  likewise  held  their  positions  since  the  re-organization  in  May,  1873.  It 
will  be  seen  that  but  few  changes  have  been  made  during  all  these  years.  Death 
claimed  J.  B.  Jones  for  a  victim  and  Harvey  Ingham  has  his  place  on  the  board ; 
so  too,  E.  C.  Buffum  and  Fred  Hawes  have  passed  away  and  their  positions  are 
held  by  others. 

The  bank  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  being  sound  and  reliable;  for  its 
directors  have  kept  on  the  safe  side.  Its  success  is  due,  not  to  any  one  man, 
but  to  all  who  from  time  to  time  have  helped  to  direct  its  course.  W.  H.  Ingham 
and  Lewis  H.  Smith  are  pioneers  who  came  in  1855  and  they  have  worked  side 
by  side  since  the  fall  of  1862  when  the  latter  became  Quartermaster  Smith  of 
the  Border  Brigade,  and  the  former  Capt.  Ingham  of  Company  A  of  the  same 
military  organization.  Furthermore,  they  have  not  been  separated  in  the  bank- 
ing business  since  they  started  together  January  1,  1870.  The  bank  received  a 
valuable  addition  when  J.  W.  Wadsworth  in  May,  1873  became  a  member  of  the 
board  and  took  his  place  behind  the  counter  as  a  part  of  the  working  force.  He 
came  well  fitted  for  the  position,  having  graduated  from  the  Spencerian  Business 
College  at  Milwaukee. 

The  First  National  Bank,  recently  quartered  in  its  elegant  and  commodious 
new  home  which  was  erected  in  191 2,  is  officially  managed  by  the  following  board 
of  directors :  Wm.  K.  Ferguson,  president ;  E.  E.  Conner,  cashier ;  E.  V.  Swetting, 
Col.  R.  H.  Spencer,  Roscoe  Call  and  L.  J.  Dickinson.    Earl  L.  Vincent,  teller 
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and  bookkeeper,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Mesing,  stenographer,  are  valuable  additions 
to  the  official  working  force.  The  bank  was  organized  May  24,  1884,  with  a 
board  composed  of  Ambrose  A.  Call,  president ;  D.  H.  Hutchins,  vice  president ; 
F.  R.  Lewis,  cashier;  V.  H.  Stough,  Philip  Dorweiler.  C.  P.  Dorland,  J.  M. 
Comstock  and  A.  F.  Call.  Four  directors  in  turn  have  been  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion of  cashier:  F.  R.  Lewis  at  the  organization;  J.  C.  Blackford,  April  1,  1886; 
W.  K.  Ferguson,  January  13,  1902;  C.  A.  Palmer  in  the  fall  of  1909  and  in 
June,  191 1,  E.  E.  Conner,  who  had  been  the  vice  president  since  January  1, 
1910.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  the  death  of  President  Ambrose  A.  Call  in  Octo- 
ber, 1908,  W.  K.  Ferguson  was  chosen  his  successor. 

The  First  National  Bank  began  its  career  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the 
Bank  of  Algona  which  came  into  existence  November  8,  1880  with  a  board  of 
directors  composed  as  follows:  Ambrose  A.  Call,  persident;  D.  H.  Hutchins,  vice 
pesident;  V.  H.  Stough,  cashier;  Joseph  Thompson,  G.  N.  Hancock,  Philip  Dor- 
weiler and  VV.  B.  Carey.  About  three  years  and  a  half  later  the  organization 
dissolved  and  the  present  one  came  into  being. 

The  First  National's  board  of  directors  in  providing  a  new  home  for  the 
bank,  and  in  making  the  investment  one  that  would  continually  yield  a  fair  profit, 
built  on  a  magnificent  scale  regardless  of  the  cost  to  be  incurred.  As  a  result 
the  bank  is  now  the  owner  of  the  most  valuable  property  in  town,  it  having  cost 
about  $35,000.00.  The  structure  has  a  frontage  on  State  street  of  92  ft.  and 
extends  northward  70  ft.  The  entire  upper  story  is  devoted  to  elegant  suites  of 
office  rooms  while  the  lower  story  is  divided  into  three  departments,  the  east 
room  being  used  by  Geo.  W.  Paine  for  his  drug  store,  the  center  by  Postmaster 
Weaver  and  his  official  force,  and  the  corner  on  State  and  Thorington  streets,  by 
the  bank.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  covering  the  store  and  postoffice  are  of  brick, 
but  the  bank  building  proper,  rising  two  full  stories,  has  walls  made  of  cream 
white  terra  cotta  with  base  trimmings  of  Bedford  stone.  Judging  from  the 
amount  of  marble  and  brass  used  in  the  interior  construction  it  is  evident  that 
money  was  lavishly  spent  for  their  purchase.  In  order  to  have  this  triple  struc- 
ture erected,  the  old  brick  bank  building,  the  old  Durant  Bros.'  brick  building,  the 
old  Sheetz  drug  store  and  the  old  A.  P.  Hall  boarding  house  had  to  be  demolished 
and  the  debris  carried  away. 

The  original  president,  Ambrose  A.  Call,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  settlers 
to  tread  the  soil  of  Kossuth  in  1854,  did  not  live  to  see  the  First  National  have 
such  a  magnificent  home  or  be  in  quite  such  a  flourishing  condition.  To  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Ferguson,— who  after  graduating  from  Dartmouth  and  becoming 
connected  with  the  bank  has  risen  from  bookkeeper  to  the  head, — credit  must  be 
accorded  for  much  of  the  bank's  success.  Having  a  valuable  assistant  in  Mr. 
Conner,  the  two  make  a  strong  team  in  the  management. 

The  Algona  State  Bank  has  for  its  officers  and  working  force :  C.  T.  Chubb, 
president;  H.  C.  Adams,  vice  president;  F.  W.  Dingley,  cashier;  C.  H.  Beardsley, 
assistant  cashier  and  Fernley  Nicoulin,  bookkeeper.  John  Carlson  who  has  been 
the  janitor  of  the  building  for  years,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  office  help. 
President  Chubb  is  the  son  of  Chas.  C.  Chubb,  an  1865  settler,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Algona  High  School,  The  Northern  Iowa  Normal  School  and  the  Spen- 
cerian  Business  College.  Cashier  Dingley,  his  right  hand  man,  and  Vice-presi- 
dent Adams,  have  both  been  successful  in  business  ventures  since  boyhood.  The 
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other  directors  besides  these  three  are  C.  C.  Chubb,  Geo.  L.  Galbraith,  Myron 
Schenck  and  Max  Herbst.  The  officers  are  active  business  men  and  are  popular 
with  their  many  patrons,  and  as  a  result  are  making  a  success  of  banking.  The 
origin  of  the  bank  dates  from  the  time  the  charter  was  granted,  October  i,  1891. 

The  first  officers  chosen  from  the  twenty-two  stockholders  were:  A.  D.  Clarke, 
president ;  Chas.  C.  Chubb,  vice  president ;  and  Chas.  C.  St.  Clair,  cashier.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  the  latter,  March  10,  1894,  T.  H.  Lantry  was  elected  cashier  to 
succeed  him,  a  position  he  held  until  ill  health  caused  his  retirement  March  3, 
1908.  C.  T.  Chubb  who  had  been  connected  with  the  bank  since  its  organization, 
was  then  elected  cashier  and  F.  W.  Dingley  his  assistant.  An  important  change 
occurred  July  15,  191 1  on  account  of  the  death  of  Vice  President  C  C.  Chubb, 
and  the  selling  of  stock  of  President  A.  D.  Clarke,  and  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation.  It  was  then  that  the  present  officers,  above  named,  were  elected. 
The  bank  having  been  in  existence  twenty  years,  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
191 1,  the  charter  was  renewed  and  extended  for  another  like  period. 

The  bank  began  business  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  Madson  &  Hanson, 
and  remained  there  until  the  new  banking  house  was  completed.  In  order  to 
have  it  erected,  two  one  story  brick  store  buildings  had  to  be  demolished  on  the 
corner.  The  home  of  The  Algona  State  Bank  is  a  magnificent  one  and  cost, 
including  the  lot,  $19400.00.  The  building  was  begun  in  the  early  summer  of 
1892  and  was  completed  by  the  first  of  the  following  February.  The  front  is 
made  of  Superior  red  sandstone,  trimmed  with  St.  Cloud  granite  and  the  sides 
are  of  pressed  brick.  The  structure  is  not  only  a  monument  to  the  directors 
who  had  the  courage  to  erect  as  costly  a  building  at  that  period  in  the  history 
of  the  town,  but  to  J.  M.  Cowan,  the  supervising  workman  as  well.  Extensive 
improvements  in  the  interior  will  be  made  in  the  spring  of  191 3  so  that  the  rooms 
will  conform  to  the  plans  of  the  most  modern  banking  houses.  The  entrance 
will  be  changed  to  the  end  and  the  counters  so  placed  that  the  working  force,  can 
have  the  advantage  of  the  light  from  the  windows  on  the  east. 

Of  the  original  stockholders,  F.  W.  Dingley,  G.  L.  Galbraith,  John  Goeders, 
Guy  Grove,  J.  W.  Hinchon,  E.  J.  Murtagh,  M.  Schenck  and  F.  M.  Taylor,  remain. 
Chas.  C.  Chubb,  Richard  Gray  and  R.  J.  Hunt  are  dead;  A.  D.  Clarke  lives  at 
Minneapolis;  W.  F.  Carter,  at  St.  Paul;  A.  W.  Sterzbach,  at  Laramie,  Wyoming; 
Henry  Merrifield,  in  Colorado;  Father  Nichols  at  Nevada,  Iowa;  T.  F.  Cooke, 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  he  is  cashier  of  the  Traders  Bank;  Frederick 
Miller,  at  Mount  Angel,  Oregon;  Capt.  Tyrrell,  near  Belmond  where  he  retired 
after  growing  wealthy  from  his  operations  in  the  Texas  oil  fields,  and  C.  C.  St. 
Gair  at  Marshalltown  where  he  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

The  County  Savings  Bank  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  has  made 
a  phenomenal  growth,  and  become  the  favorite  banking  institution  for  a  large 
number  of  depositors.  The  officers  and  assistants  are  E.  J.  Murtagh,  president ; 
C.  B.  Hutchins,  vice  president;  C.  B.  Murtagh,  cashier;  W.  H.  Bailey,  assistant 
cashier;  and  Walter  K.  Schoby  and  E.  D.  Clark,  bookkeepers.  The  directors 
besides  the  first  three  above  named  officers  are  E.  J.  Gilmore,  Andrew  Peterson, 
S.  E.  McMahon,  Wm.  Dodds,  J.  W.  Sullivan  and  S.  C.  Spear.  The  remaining 
stockholders  are  Mrs.  C.  B.  Hutchins,  Clara  A.  Morse,  F.  II.  Slagle,  J.  Ernest 
Blackford,  D.  C.  Crowel  and  Wm.  Martin. 

Geo.  C.  Call  was  the  leading  spirit  that  effected  the  organization  in  January, 
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1901.  He  secured  stockholders  of  such  standing  as  to  give  further  evidence  that 
he  is  a  master  of  finance.  Among  them  were  four  presidents  of  other  banks, 
rive  cashiers  and  one  district  judge,  namely  in  order:  Geo.  E.  Boyle,  Geo.  VV. 
Hanna,  C.  J.  Lenander,  Frank  Weimcr,  F.  M.  Hanson,  E.  G.  Seymour,  G.  F. 
Thomas,  Frank  YanErdewyk,  Stitzel  X.  Way  and  Judge  W.  B.  Quarton.  Other 
stockholders  were  J.  E.  Blackford,  Geo.  C.  Call,  Jl.  Hoxie,  D.  D.  Kinyon,  G.  W. 
Lambert,  Harry  Moore,  B.  F.  Smith,  A.  W.  Sterzbach,  Dr.  T.  H.  Stull,  F.  H. 
Vesper,  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Asa  C.  Call,  J.  Earnest  Blackford,  Wm.  Dodds, 
E.  J.  Gilmore,  C.  B.  Hutchins,  Wm.  Martin,  W.  H.  Morse,  A.  Peterson,  S.  C. 
Spear  and  Dona  L.  Sheetz.  The  last  nine  named  of  these  have  remained  since 
the  organization.  Geo.  C.  Call  was  the  first  president;  E.  J.  Gilmore,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  F.  II .  Vesper,  cashier.  I.  E.  Dodge  acted  in  the  capacity  of  assistant 
cashier  from  the  beginning  until  during  the  summer  of  1912,  when  he  decided 
to  move  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

In  the  spring  of  1902,  Geo.  C.  Call  decided  to  move  to  Sioux  City,  and  trans- 
ferred his  banking  interests  to  A.  D.  Clarke.  In  July,  Gardner  Cowles  and  E. 
J.  Murtagh  became  the  owners  of  these  interests.  In  January,  1903,  after  these 
two  had  become  members  of  the  board,  Mr.  Cowles  was  elected  to  the  presidency; 
but  in  September  of  the  following  year  when  he  moved  to  Des  Moines,  the 
position  went  to  Mr.  Murtagh.  The  latter  then  purchased  the  interests  of  F.  H. 
Vesper  and  E.  V.  Swetting;  and  in  September,  1906  he  became  the  active  man- 
ager of  the  bank.  During  the  year  1911  Mr.  Cowles  sold  all  of  his  bank  stock 
in  the  county  to  Sullivan  &  McMahon  and  C.  B.  Murtagh.  The  latter  in  January, 
1 91 2,  was  elected  to  the  position  of  cashier  which  he  is  holding. 

The  present  beautiful  home  of  the  Savings  Bank  was  begun  in  191 1  and  cost 
exclusive  of  the  lot,  $16,000.00.  It  is  of  brick  with  trimmings  of  stone  that  add 
dignity  to  its  appearance.  The  finish  of  the  lower  story  interior  is  of  mahogany 
and  beautiful  in  design,  and  the  upper  story  is  devoted  to  offices  which  are 
tastily  arranged.  The  first  building  put  up  on  the  site  is  incorporated  in  the 
Brown  livery  barn  on  West  State  street.  It  was  built  by  Culver  in  the  early 
seventies  for  a  photograph  gallery,  and  the  Spalding  girls  used  the  lower  story 
for  a  millinery  establishment.  Later,  Charley  Birge  had  his  law  office  in  the 
upper  story.  In  1886,  after  John  Reed  had  become  the  owner  of  the  property 
and  the  building  had  been  removed,  he  began  the  erection  of  his  wide-front 
brick  store.  In  it  he  sold  general  merchandise  for  several  years  before  deciding 
to  locate  in  Des  Moines.  When  the  property  was  bought  for  the  bank,  an  east 
room  was  cut  off  for  an  abstract  office,  and  in  it  C.  J.  Doxsee  held  forth  for 
several  years.  This  building  was  completely  demolished  when  the  Murtagh  ad- 
ministration decided  to  erect  the  present  edifice.  Such  have  been  the  changes 
on  the  location  during  the  past  forty  years. 

LEADING  INDUSTRIES 

The  Spurbeck-Lambert  Co.,  began  preparations  for  establishing  a  butter- 
tub  factory  in  the  fall  of  1892.  The  building  was  completed  and  the  factory 
running  by  June  of  the  following  year.  Walter  Spurbeck  and  G.  W.  Lambert, 
during  that  spring  had  purchased  the  stock  of  creamery  supplies  which  S.  B. 
Reed,  as  manager,  had  on  hand  for  sale.  They  also  bought  the  warehouse  in 
which  these  supplies  had  been  kept  to  supply  the  trade.    This  purchase,  in- 
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creasing  the  factory  equipment  of  the  company  as  it  drd,  helped  to  get  the  new- 
enterprise  started  in  good  shape.  It  was  a  success  from  the  start,  for  the  busi- 
ncss  has  been  on  the  increase  since  that  time.  In  the  fall  of  1898  the  building 
was  enlarged  and  John  A.  Chronholm  of  Swea  City  was  taken  into  the  firm 
and  made  sales  manager.  About  three  years  later,  after  the  company  had  pur- 
chased the  Estherville  Creamery  Supply  Factory,  Mr.  Chronholm  was  made 
manager  of  that  branch  factory  and  Harry  Dalziel  took  his  place  as  salesman, 
as  he  had  bought  an  interest  in  the  business  of  the  firm.  The  Algona  Factory 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  April  25,  1902,  and  during  the  following  year  all 
sales  were  made  from  the  Estherville  branch  for  both  places.  During  the  month 
of  August,  1902,  a  company  was  formed  and  incorporated  to  rebuild  the  fac- 
tory on  a  more  extensive  and  better  plan,  the  stockholders  being:  G.  W.  Lam- 
bert, Walter  Spurbeck,  John  A.  Chronholm,  Harry  Dalziel,  F.  H.  Vesper,  Gard- 
ner Cowles,  E.  J.  Murtagh,  W.  K.  Ferguson,  Harvey  Ingham,  C.  A.  Palmer 
and  M.  A.  Winkel.  New  buildings  were  erected  and  an  abundance  of  new 
equipment  installed,  and  the  business  was  prosperous  until  November  12,  1903, 
when  the  factory  again  was  destroyed  by  fire.  There  being  plenty  of  capital 
back  of  the  enterprise,  larger  and  better  equipped  buildings  soon  arose  over  the 
ashes  like  a  Phoenix,  and  manufacturing  has  continued  since  that  time  with  no 
interruption.  Of  what  value  the  Spurbeck-Lambert  Factory  is  to  this  county, 
and  especially  to  Algona,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  1,  1912,  the  surprising  amount  of  $17,975. 58  was  paid  for  labor 
in  manufacturing  at  the  Algona  Factory,  and  228,495  butter-tubs  were  made 
and  sold.  In  the  mean  time  the  Estherville  branch  has  done  correspondingly 
well.  Besides  dealing  in  creamery  supplies  and  making  butter-tubs,  the  com- 
pany is  continually  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  tanks  and  also  doing  an  extensive 
business  in  installing  heating  systems,  and  in  general  repair  work.  At  Esther- 
ville the  company  operates  a  creamery  in  connection  with  the  supply  business. 

Death  in  recent  years  has  made  some  changes  in  the  stockholders:  George 
W.  Lambert,  one  of  the  principal  capitalists,  has  been  taken  away  as  has  also 
Traveling  Salesman  M.  A.  Winkel.  The  present  stockholders  are :  W.  Spur- 
beck, president ;  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  vice  president ;  J.  T.  Hanna,  secretary  and 
traveling  salesman ;  W.  A.  Kerr,  manager  of  the  Estherville  Branch  Factory ; 
Mrs.  W.  Spurbeck,  bookkeeper;  E.  J.  Murtagh,  J.  B.  Winkel,  W.  K.  Ferguson 
and  C.  A.  Palmer. 

The  Algona  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  located  near  the  site  of  the  old  historic 
water  mill,  is  one  of  the  factories  that  has  evolved  from  small  beginnings  until 
today  it  is  the  means  of  putting  thousands  of  dollars  into  circulation,  as  well 
as  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  the  community  in  general.  The  books 
at  the  close  of  the  year  191 1,  showed  that  a  volume  of  nearly  $33,000  in  business 
had  been  done,  with  $2,256.86,  cleared  above  all  expenses.  The  brick  and  tile 
manufactured  at  the  plant  continue  to  have  a  ready  sale,  for  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers and  others  have  testified  to  their  excellence.  The  business  is  capitalized  at 
$12,000,  and  there  are  numerous  stockholders  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
enterprise,  among  them  being  Lewis  H.  Smith.  Ella  M.  Shinn.  E.  V.  Swctting 
and  W.  K.  Ferguson,  who  arc  the  heaviest  holders,  and  others  as  follows:  E. 
J.  Murtagh,  E.  A.  Wolcott,  J.  W.  Haggard.  L.  J.  Dickinson,  T.  P.  Harrington, 
W.  A.    Dutton,  Lars  Sorensen,  Ray  Laird,  \V.  T.  Bourne.  W.  C.  Danson,  E. 
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B.  Butler,  Theo.  Chrischilles,  F.  S.  Norton,  Joe  Misbach,  Henrietta  Putsch, 
Louise  McCoy,  Tom  Little,  F.  W.  Dingley,  A.  M.  Johnson,  and  Edna  Misbach. 

During  the  latter  eighties  the  Ostrum  Bros,  began  making  brick  on  the  site 
with  very  limited  appliances.  Not  having  the  necessary  capital  to  install  the 
required  machinery,  they  had  hard  work  in  making  the  plant  earn  them  much 
profit.  A  change  occurred  in  the  ownership  January  5,  1906,  when  Frank  E. 
Potter  bought  a  half  interest  and  took  charge  of  the  factory.  L.  J.  Dickinson 
and  the  two  Ostrums  owned  the  other  half.  It  was  on  that  date  that  the  com- 
pany was  incorporated.  The  building  was  enlarged  and  tile  machinery  installed 
as  a  starter  for  success,  but  that  did  not  materialize.  Affairs  were  in  bad  shape 
about  the  middle  of  September  that  year,  when  W.  K.  Ferguson,  E.  V.  Swet- 
ting  and  A.  M.  Coan  came  to  the  rescue  and  bought  out  Potter's  half  interest. 
The  new  firm  then  bought  the  factory  site,  leased  the  clay  grounds,  installed  a 
new  boiler  and  new  machinery.  About  the  time  the  plant  was  beginning  to 
yield  a  little  profit,  the  building  took  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  As  there 
was  no  insurance  the  loss  to  the  company  amounted  to  $43,000.  This  loss  oc- 
curred July  4.  1907.  I-arger  buildings  were  then  erected  on  a  more  durable 
and  better  arranged  plan.  Improvements  from  time  to  time  have  been  made 
until  the  plant  has  become  the  prosperous  factory  it  is  today. 

The  Algona  Manufacturing  Company  has  an  enterprise  which  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  but  which  bids  fair  to  develop  into  a  permanent  and  beneficial  factory. 
The  plant  started  in  a  most  modest  way  during  the  year  1909.  August  Doer- 
ing,  desiring  to  establish  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  manure-spreaders  and 
other  farm  implements,  solicited  funds  from  the  Algona  citizens  to  aid  him  in 
the  enterprise.  The  Commercial  Club  finally  donated  $800  or  $900  to  the  project 
to  enable  him  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  get  started  with  the  work.  The 
present  foundry  building  and  the  east  portion  of  the  present  main  building  were 
soon  erected.  A  few  steel  manure  spreaders,  which  had  several  points  of  ex- 
cellence, were  made  according  to  the  ingenious  mind  of  Mr.  Doering.  Lack  of 
capital  caused  the  manufacturing  to  stop  after  a  brief  period,  and  then  the 
buildings  were  practically  unoccupied.  The  donation  from  the  Commercial 
Club  was  with  the  proviso  that  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  a  certain  number  of 
men  were  not  employed  in  the  factory,  the  building  should  revert  to  that  organi- 
zation. By  the  fall  of  191 1,  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Doering  was  not  going 
to  be  able  under  the  conditions  to  hold  the  premises.  Then  a  stock  company 
was  formed  to  take  over  the  property.  Mr.  Doering  received  $1,200  for  what 
interest  he  had  in  the  outfit;  \V.  J.  Pech  was  made  manager;  J.  W.  Sullivan, 
president ;  Mr.  Kleinhesslinck,  vice  president ;  A.  Matson,  secretary ;  L.  J. 
Dickinson,  treasurer;  and  John  Lamuth,  sales  manager.  Mr.  Pech,  who  had 
been  in  the  same  line  of  business  at  Cherokee  before  coming  here,  brought  with 
him  an  abundance  of  foundry  equipment.  With  him  came  also  Mr.  Kleinhess- 
linck to  assist  in  the  work,  and  both  of  them  became  stockholders  in  the  new 
company  which  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  Although  a 
considerable  amount  of  foundry  work  was  done,  and  sales  of  line  shafting  made, 
the  expected  dividends  did  not  materialize.  About  the  first  of  December,  1912, 
a  change  in  the  organization  was  effected,  when  W.  H.  Burke,  who  had  been 
the  manager  for  several  months,  bought  Mr.  Pech's  twenty-five  shares  and  Carl 
Strandberg  and  L.  J.  Dickinson  bought  the  same  number  of  shares  from  Mr. 
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Kleinhesslinck.  The  year  closes  with  bright  prospects  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  W.  F.  Priebe  Poultry  Company's  Butter  and  Egg  Establishment  is 
another  of  the  local  enterprises  which  maintains  a  heavy  pay  roll  and  puts  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  into  circulation.  Matt  Lamuth,  has  been  the  man- 
ager for  three  years  and  is  making  a  success  of  the  work.  About  $16,000  are 
paid  out  each  year  for  labor  and  the  sum  of  about  $300,000  for  the  purchase  of 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.  This  firm  was  the  principal  backer  of  the  enterprise 
when  it  was  conducted  by  Rogers  &  Co.,  who  had  conducted  it  for  several  years. 
For  six  years  previous  to  that  time  Armour  &  Co.,  controlled  the  business. 

The  Algona  Ice  Cream  and  Candy  Factory  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
paying  enterprises  in  town  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  The  company 
was  incorporated  February  13,  191 1,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  the  offi- 
cers being  Joel  Taylor,  president;  J.  T.  Behlmer,  vice  president,  and  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  secretary  and  manager.  The  latter  holds  fifty-two  shares  of  stock 
and  his  will  in  the  management  is  consequently  the  supreme  law.  He  began  that 
line  of  work  alone  on  a  small  scale  in  1898,  and  had  his  factory  in  the  creamery 
building  when  it  burned  in  1902.  During  the  warm  weather  months  the  factory 
sends  a  large  amount  of  ice-cream  to  towns  all  along  the  lines  of  railroad  for 
many  miles.  The  factory  has  a  substantial  home  in  the  building  erected  for 
Barnes'  vinegar  works  years  ago,  and  is  destined  to  develop  into  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant  of  much  worth  to  this  community.  The  stockholders  besides 
the  officers  are  E.  E.  Conner,  E.  A.  Wolcott,  W.  A.  Dutton,  W.  H.  Horan, 
George  W.  Paine,  L.  D.  Spitler,  John  Lowe,  Mark  Sarchett,  L.  A.  Miner,  John 
Peterson  and  Lars  Sorensen. 

The  Algona  Pop  Factory  since  January  1,  191 2,  has  been  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  Staley  &  Sarchett.  This  firm  bought  of  W.  F.  Nierling,  who  had 
owned  it  from  1905  up  to  that  time  and  had  done  a  successful  business  in  making 
and  selling  the  factory  products.  His  predecessor  was  Charles  Stewart,  the 
original  promoter  of  the  enterprise  which  began  in  1891.  The  present  firm  has 
a  monopoly  in  the  pop  manufacturing  line  in  this  vicinity,  and  will  no  doubt  do 
well  at  the  business. 

The  Nicoulin  Dray  Factory  has  evolved  from  a  blacksmithing  enterprise, 
dating  back  into  the  sixties.  Frank  Nicoulin,  the  original  proprietor,  came  to 
the  county  during  the  year  1867,  and  after  working  for  a  while  in  the  Oliver 
Benschoter  blacksmith  shop,  opened  one  for  himself.  On  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing he  painted  the  sign  "Come  in  and  see  Frank."  After  operating  alone  for  a 
long  time  he  formed  partnership  with  A.  D.  Bradley  and  they  began  manufac- 
turing spring  wagons,  sleds  and  other  vehicles.  Their  products  had  an  extensive 
sale  and  were  of  such  good  quality  that  they  easily  competed  with  other  like 
vehicles  on  the  market.  While  that  partnership  still  existed  the  manufacture 
of  drays  began  on  a  small  scale.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  Frank  Nicoulin 
dropped  the  wagon-making  and  made  a  specialty  of  building  drays.  The  field 
was  a  large  one  and  he  covered  it  well  with  his  sales.  Upon  his  death  in  the 
spring  of  191 1.  that  portion  of  his  large  estate,  embracing  the  factory  and  the 
block  upon  which  it  stands,  became  the  property  of  the  present  proprietor, 
Charles  Nicoulin.  He  is  constantly  shipping  drays  by  the  car-load  to  jobbers, 
the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  being  one  of  his  best  purchasing  firms. 
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The  Northwest  Granite  Works,  owned  by  H.  K.  Hastings  of  Rock  Valley, 
is  the  continuation  of  the  factory  which  was  established  by  George  C  Shelley 
back  in  1888.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  the  proprietor,  and  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  the  meantime.  He  acquired  the  reputation  for  being  on 
the  square,  a  reputation  he  still  justly  enjoys.  On  account  of  the  illness  of 
Mrs.  Shelley,  a  few  years  ago,  he  disposed  of  his  factory  to  other  parties  who 
had  Grant  Jordan  for  manager  and  moved  away.  The  couple  soon  returned, 
and  he  was  immediately  engaged  as  marble  cutter  at  the  factory  where  he  had 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he  is  still  doing  service  on  the  square. 

The  Holtzbauer  &  Co.,  Cigar  Factory,  No.  12,  Third  District  of  Iowa,  has 
been  operated  under  that  firm  name  for  about  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1905, 
Louie  Eickenrodt  and  Joe  Holzbauer  formed  partnership  in  the  business  which 
lasted  until  the  death  of  the  former,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Since  then  Mr. 
Holtzbauer  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  present  firm.  He  began  making  cigars 
for  others  about  eleven  years  ago,  but  is  now  securely  established  with  his  fac- 
tory over  the  corner  grocery. 

The  Charles  Barry  Cigar  Factory,  No.  58,  Third  District  of  Iowa,  was  es- 
tablished in  March,  1909,  although  the  proprietor  has  been  a  resident  of  Algona 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  but  worked  for  others  in  the  business  during  that 
period  until  he  began  a  factory  of  his  own.  His  factory  is  over  the  Taylor 
restaurant  in  the  Heise  block.  He  finds  ready  sale  for  all  the  cigars  he  can 
manufacture.  These  two  factories  are  the  only  ones  now  in  Algona  which 
manufacture  cigars.  Numerous  other  parties  have  embarked  in  that  business 
in  Algona,  but  have  gone  out  of  that  line  of  work.  Arnold  &  Waterhouse, 
Kuhn  &  Guderian,  John  Schu,  Mrs.  Schu,  J.  M.  Cowan  and  A.  A.  Brunson  are 
some  of  those  who  are  on  the  list  of  former  factory  proprietors.  G.  A.  Brunson 
was  a  jobber  in  cigars  for  some  time,  but  now  has  an  official  position  which  is 
more  congenial  to  his  taste. 

The  Economy  Web  Clip  is  the  name  of  an  article  that  John  Lamuth  has 
patented  and  is  manufacturing  and  selling  to  jobbers  and  dealers.  He  began 
on  a  small  scale  in  1908,  but  now  finds  sale  for  all  he  can  manufacture.  Each 
year  the  sales  are  double  those  of  the  year  preceding.  For  a  few  months  L. 
T.  Griffin  was  with  him  in  the  business,  but  he  is  sole  proprietor  again  at  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Lamuth's  invention  is  one  of  much  merit,  and  any  one  seeing  it,  who 
has  had  any  experience  around  a  threshing  machine,  will  so  testify.  The  slats 
of  the  straw  stackers  on  nearly  all  machines  arc  fastened  to  the  webs  with  large 
headed  rivets,  and  when  the  slats  get  clogged  they  frequently  pull  off.  by  the 
rivet  heads  pulling  through  and  damaging  the  web.  The  Lamuth  invention  does 
away  with  the  rivets  by  having  the  web  run  through  a  metal  clip  which  is  bolted 
to  the  end  of  the  slat.  In  using  it,  no  amount  of  clogging  will  ever  damage  the 
web,  a  feature  that  all  the  threshermen  will  appreciate. 

The  Algona  Co-operative  Creamery  is  one  of  the  substantial  and  well  patron- 
ized, money-making  factories  in  town.  It  was  organized  in  March.  1892,  with 
Frank  L.  Willson  as  president,  and  Myron  Schenck  as  secretary,  the  other  direc- 
tors being  N.  A.  Pine.  A.  R.  Bush,  and  If.  J.  Gilbert.  Besides  these  officers, 
the  remaining  incorporators  were  M.  B.  Chapin,  D.  W.  King,  Perry  Burl- 
ingame.  Bert  Maston.  A.  D.  Barr,  C.  C.  Chubb  and  Isaiah  Fry.  The  factory 
at  the  close  of  191 2  had  a  patronage  of  about  seventy  thrifty  farmers  who  were 
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milking  about  700  cows.  In  the  summer  season  the  number  is  very  much 
larger.  The  gross  proceeds  each  year  amount  to  about  $35,000,  and  the  profits 
to  the  patrons  have  been  very  satisfactory  under  the  skilful  management  of 
Buttermaker  L.  P.  Anderson,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  work  for  several 
years.  The  present  board  of  directors  consists  of  A.  J.  Keen,  president;  Judge 
W.  B.  Quarton,  vice  president;  J.  B.  Hofius,  secretary;  C.  T.  Chubb,  treasurer, 
and  Hugh  Herman.  The  company  in  1892  bought  the  factory  of  Wallace  & 
Reed  who  had  put  up  the  building  in  the  middle  eighties.  It  was  burned  in 
1902  and  immediately  re-built.  An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  creamery  in- 
dustry, as  promoted  by  John  Wallace,  appears  near  the  close  of  the  next  chapter. 
August  Sterzbach,  who  was  the  manager  and  buttermaker  for  many  years,  is 
doing  like  service  out  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 

THE  GRADED  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Algona  was  not  in  an  independent  district  until  the  spring  of  1872,  when  the 
successful  election  was  held.  At  that  time  the  district  township  of  Algona  was 
a  large  one — so  large  that  it  had  a  board  of  sixteen  subdirectors.  These  were 
J.  P.  Colby,  president,  W.  F.  Hofius,  M.  Colman,  Norman  Hartwell,  S.  Witham, 
M.  L.  Bush,  Peter  J.  Walker,  Dr.  M.  H.  Hudson,  S.  B.  Hatch,  H.  P.  Hatch, 
J.  W.  Bennet,  Joachim  Holtz,  E.  Bailey,  David  Pollard,  J.  B.  Daggett  and 
William  Ward.  This  board  complying  with  the  request  of  numerous  petitioners, 
decided  March  4,  to  call  an  election  on  the  sixteenth  of  that  month  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  of  making  subdistrict  number  one,  of  the  district  township  of  Algona, 
an  independent  district.  As  strange  as  it  may  seem  there  were  but  few  votes 
cast  on  the  occasion  of  the  election,  and  all  of  them  were  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

March  30,  1872,  a  board  of  six  directors  were  elected  and  then  they  in  turn 
chose  their  own  officers.  The  first  board  then  consisted  of  H.  M.  Taft,  presi- 
dent, J.  E.  Stacy,  secretary ;  John  G.  Smith,  J.  B.  Winkel,  Jas.  L.  Paine  and 
F.  C.  Willson.  M.  W.  Stough  was  chosen  treasurer  to  complete  the  list  of 
necessary  officers. 

A.  M.  Horton,  principal,  Elizabeth  M.  Reed,  Emma  Paine  and  Sarah  A. 
Blair  were  the  first  corps  of  teachers  chosen  after  the  district  became  independ- 
ent. This  selection  occurred  April  15,  1872.  Miss  Blair's  position  was  the 
"depot  teacher."  Mr.  Horton  soon  embarked  in  the  newspaper  business  and 
C.  B.  Hutchins  was  elected  principal  in  the  fall  of  1872.  J.  P.  Colby  was  at 
the  head  of  the  schools  during  the  following  summer.  Since  that  time  the  various 
heads  of  the  Algona  schools  have  been  J.  H.  Saunders,  C.  P.  Dorland,  A.  S. 
Benedict,  Gardner  Cowles,  F.  M.  Shippey,  F.  L.  Coombs,  W.  H.  Dixon,  A.  B. 
Carroll,  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  N.  Spencer,  R.  E.  Towle,  Dalrymple  and  J.  F.  Over- 
myer.  These  heads  were  called  principals  until  Professor  Dixon  took  charge 
of  the  schools.  He  styled  himself  city  superintendent,  a  term  which  has  desig- 
nated all  his  successors.  He  was  elected  in  March,  1887,  and  died  in  September, 
1895,  while  holding  his  position.  With  only  two  or  three  exceptions  these  pro- 
fessors have  been  men  of  ability,  and  made  a  good  success  of  their  work.  On  the 
failure  of  Professor  Dalrymple  to  succeed.  Superintendent  Overmyer  was  called 
to  the  position  he  is  still  holding.    Miss  Minnie  J.  Coate  was  elected  principal  of 
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the  high  school  in  February,  1894,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  school  year 
1902-3,  she  has  continued  to  fill  that  position. 

The  growing  population  has  necessitated  the  building  of  numerous  school- 
houses,  since  the  district  became  an  independent  one.  The  town  school,  as  has 
previously  been  stated,  for  about  ten  years  was  conducted  in  the  town  hall.  -Men- 
tion having  been  made  concerning  those  who  taught  in  it  during  the  very  early 
days,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  leave  from  the  record  a  mention  of  the  serv- 
ices of  E.  C.  Miles,  who  taught  in  the  hall  during  the  winter  of  1866-7  and  tr|e. 
summer  following,  for  he  was  a  teacher  of  ability,  and  in  theory  and  practice 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  times.  The  services  of  A.  VV.  Osborn  and  his  assist- 
ants, Mary  Taylor  and  Janet  Gilmour,  are  also  to  be  remembered  for  their 
genuine  excellence. 

On  a  contract  of  $3,200  Jas.  Henderson  erected  the  first  real  schoolhouse 
in  town.  It  cost  nearly  $3,500  when  fully  completed  in  1867,  and  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  central  building. 

Miss  Lucy  Leonard  and  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Reed  (Horton)  were  the  first 
teachers  to  do  service  in  the  new  building,  the  former  being  the  "upper  teacher" 
and  the  latter  the  "lower."  Two  wings  were  later  added  to  this  structure.  These 
were  donated  for  use  to  the  Northern  Iowa  Normal  School  in  1887,  when  that 
educational  institution  was  being  established.  The  main  building  of  the  school- 
house  was  practically  donated  to  the  G.  A.  R.  Post,  and  is  still  used  by  that 
organization  at  the  corner  of  Dodge  and  Minnesota  streets. 

This  old  original  1867  schoolhouse,  and  the  one  that  had  been  erected  at 
the  Milwaukee  depot,  answered  the  purposes  for  the  independent  district  for 
some  time  after  it  had  been  organized.  Three  commodious  brick  school  edifices 
have  now  taken  their  place.  The  central  was  the  first  of  the  permanent  build- 
ings to  be  erected.  It  was  completed  in  1886  by  the  contractors,  Shadle  & 
McMurray  on  a  bid  of  $15,797.  The  board  built  the  greatest  amount  of  room 
possible  for  the  money  at  the  time.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture  up  to 
the  cornice,  but  the  roof  has  always  been  considered  top  heavy  in  appearance 
for  the  rest  of  the  building.  That  defect  would  have  been  remedied  if  the  board 
could  have  had  more  funds  at  its  disposal.  The  contract  to  erect  third  ward 
building  was  awarded  to  Jas.  Cowan,  in  1896,  on  his  bid  of  $6,500.  It  is 
a  handsome  structure  and  is  well  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  Gross  Construction  Co.,  erected  the  high  school  building  in  1899, 
the  next  year  after  that  company  had  built  the  M.  E.  church  edifice.  It  is 
known  at  the  Bryant  building,  a  name  that  suggests  high  ideals.  Its  symmetrical 
proportions  and  architectural  design  continue  to  illicit  words  of  praise,  not  only 
from  non  resident  visitors,  but  from  many  of  those  who  have  lived  for  years 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  constantly  increasing  attendance  and  the  demand 
for  new  departments  made  it  necessary  for  the  board  in  1912  to  begin  opera- 
tions to  procure  more  room.  A  north  wing  to  the  Bryant  was  decided  upon 
that  should  contain  a  commodious  room  for  gymnasium  work,  a  new  and  more 
spacious  assembly  hall  and  additional  recitation  rooms.  Realizing  the  benefits 
that  were  to  be  derived  from  having  such  an  addition  built,  the  electors  in 
March,  191 2,  voted  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $19,000,  and  in 
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the  following  October,  they  voted  to  increase  that  amount  by  $15,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  building  the  structure  let  by  contract  to  Shannon  &  Maxenier 
of  Chippewa  Falls,  for  the  sum  of  about  $24,000.  A  contract  for  the  heating 
and  plumbing  and  the  remodeling  of  the  main  building,  was  awarded  to  Lewis 
&  Kitchen,  of  Chicago.  That  feature  of  the  improvement  will  cost  somewhere 
about  $10,000. 

The  present  board  of  directors  consists  of  J.  W.  Sullivan,  president;  Howard 
Beardsley,  secretary;  E.  J.  Gilmore,  treasurer;  Dr.  M.  J.  Kenefick,  W.  K  Fergu- 
son, T.  P.  Harrington  and  J.  T.  Chrischilles.  The  composition  of  the  board 
is  of  high  order,  and  such  that  the  same  number  of  men  could  hardly  be  chosen 
for  that  position  who  would  excel  them  in  efficiency. 

The  city  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  are  the  pride  of  the 
patrons  and  all  other  citizens.  During  the  school  year  of  1911-12  the  enroll- 
ment was  807,  427  representing  girls  and  380  boys.  According  to  the  census 
taken  in  June,  1912,  there  are  475  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  whom  the  law 
obliges  to  attend  these  schools. 

The  high  standing  of  the  schools  is  jointly  due  to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
board,  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force,  the  support  of  the  patrons  and  the  nat- 
ural ability  of  the  students  and  pupils.  Superintendent  Overmyer,  who  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  schools  for  the  last  nine  years,  has  been  remarkably  successful 
in  working  in  harmony  with  his  teachers  and  in  having  but  little  friction  with 
the  patrons.  He  works  quietly,  makes  no  display,  says  what  he  means  and 
never  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  commanding  officer.  It  is  these  qualities  and 
others  just  as  good  that  have  made  him  a  popular  and  valuable  city  superin- 
tendent. 

There  are  others  in  the  teaching  force  who  have  retained  their  positions 
year  after  year  because  of  their  genuine  worth  as  instructors.  Miss  Coate  needs 
no  better  recommendation  than  that  she  has  been  doing  service  as  principal  of 
the  Algona  High  School  continuously  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  school  year  of  1902-3.  With  each  succeeding  year  the  value  of 
her  services  is  more  and  more  appreciated.  As  a  disciplinarian  she  is  simply 
par-excellence.  Miss  McCoy  is  the  right  teacher  in  the  right  place  and  as  the 
result  has  held  her  position  in  the  high  school  for  ten  years  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  all.  The  development  of  the  debating  work  under  her  supervision  is 
only  one  of  the  evidences  that  attest  her  work  as  an  instructor.  Following  are 
the  names  of  the  corps  of  teachers  who  began  the  school  year  in  September,  191 2. 

J.  F.  Overmyer,  superintendent. 

BRYANT  BUILDING 

High  school — Minnie  J.  Coate,  principal,  Latin ;  Louise  McCoy,  English, 
German;  Ula  Purvis,  English,  Mathematics;  Matilda  Duus,  Natural  Sciences; 
Mabel  Waterbury,  Mathematics;  Ruth  E.  Reed,  History,  English;  W.  H.  Wil- 
liamson, Physics,  Agriculture,  Bookkeeping;  W.  H.  Stone,  Manual  Training; 
Lottie  Anderson,  Music;  Hazel  Kellogg,  Drawing,  Writing. 

Fourth  Ward  Primary,  Lucia  Wallace. 
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CENTRAL  BUILDING 

Marie  Kober,  room  10,  principal;  Rose  Foster,  9;  Anna  Reichert,  9  and  10 
assistant;  Blanche  Stevens,  8;  Mary  Thompson,  7;  Carrie  Durant,  6;  Ethel 
Myers,  5;  Marie  Mullarky,  4;  Lila  Wagner,  3;  Elizabeth  Miller,  2;  Blanche 
Young,  1. 

THIRD  WARD  BUILDING 

Vivian  Baker,  room  4;  Ella  Wegener,  3;  Jessie  Chrischilles,  2;  Minnie 
Keunecke,  i,  principal. 

THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  Algona  Free  Public  Library  and  its  magnificent  home  have  evolved  to 
their  present  proportions  from  a  small  beginning.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1889, 
while  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ingham  was  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  Mrs.  Lizzie 
B.  Read,  the  secretary,  that  the  union  began  a  movement  to  establish  a  public 
reading  room,  by  giving  a  banquet  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  to  raise  funds  for 
purchasing  books  to  be  put  into  circulation.  By  the  first  of  the  following  January, 
a  small  library  had  been  established  and  the  books  began  circulating.  This  be- 
came possible  from  the  funds  raised  by  small  donations  and  public  entertain- 
ments. A  librarian  was  appointed  every  three  months  to  look  after  the  circula- 
tion each  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  the  compensation  for  that  period  be- 
ing a  "yearly  ticket." 

During  the  year  1893,  the  Algona  Library  Association  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  Reading  Room  Association,  and  then  Miss  Elsie 
Hunt  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  slowly-growing  library.  The"  association 
meetings  were  presided  over  in  turn  by  various  ladies  and  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  were  recorded  by  Mrs.  Flora  A.  Jones.  Another  change  in  the 
organization  occurred  during  the  year  1896,  when  it  was  dissolved  into  the 
Woman's  Library  Aid  Society.  This  move  was  a  most  fortunate  one  for  the 
library  cause.  More  ladies  becoming  active  in  planning  ways  for  the  raising 
of  funds,  the  future  prosperity  of  the  library  was  thenceforth  much  better  as- 
sured than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Numerous  business  and  professional  men, 
becoming  enlisted  in  the  cause,  gave  their  assistance  and  helped  to  bring  into 
existence  the  present  Library  Association. 

The  Public  Library  Association  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state, 
September  12.  1894,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  that  had  been  held  on  the  16th 
of  the  previous  March,  which  delegated  the  power  to  D.  S.  Ford,  L.  J.  Rice 
and  Dr.  H.  C.  McCoy  to  draft  the  articles  of  incorporation.  The  object  of  the 
nssociation  was  disclosed  in  article  number  two  to  be  "the  establishment  of  a 
public  reading  room  and  library  in  the  city  of  Algona."  The  amount  of  capital 
stock  was  fixed  at  $25,000  and  the  stockholders  required  to  elect  a  board  of 
five  directors.  Those  chosen  for  that  position  were  Col.  Thos.  F.  Cooke,  L.  J. 
Rice,  Dr.  H.  C.  McCoy,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Ingham  and  Mrs.  L.  K.  Garfield.  This 
board  then  elected  the  following  officers:  Col.  Thos.  F.  Cooke,  president;  Dr. 
H.  C.  McCoy,  vice  president;  Miss  Mary  Jordan,  secretary  and  librarian;  and 
L.  J.  Rice,  treasurer.  Harvey  Jngham,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hay  and  the  librarian  were 
named  as  the  book  committee  to  complete  the  official  working  force. 
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The  library  at  the  time  contained  a  fine  nucleus  for  a  better  one  by  the  dona- 
tion of  the  books  from  the  Library  Aid  Association  September  i,  1894.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  Monday  Club  placed  its  library  of  over 
600  choice  volumes  in  the  custody  of  the  association,  and  these  were  imme- 
diately put  into  circulation  with  the  others. 

The  association  through  its  president,  Col.  Cooke,  June  8,  1897,  tendered  to 
the  city  of  Algona,  its  library  to  be  maintained  as  provided  by  law,  on  condi- 
tion that  voters  at  the  polls  ratified  the  proposition.  The  city  council  sometime 
later  submitted  the  matter  at  an  election,  but  the  proposition  was  buried  in 
defeat.  The  very  next  year  the  issue  was  again  fought  out  at  the  polls.  This 
time  the  association  won  and  the  Algona  Free  Public  Library  became  established 
as  the  result.  This  fortunate  election  occurred  during  the  period  when  J.  T. 
Chrischilles  was  mayor  of  Algona. 

The  Public  Library  was  opened  January  3,  1899,  the  entire  property  of  the 
library  association  and  the  books  of  the  Monday  Club  having  been  transferred 
to  the  city  of  Algona  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1898.  Rev.  E.  P.  McElroy, 
upon  being  elected  librarian  January  10,  1896,  infused  new  life  into  the  work. 
His  rare  scholarship  and  love  for  the  cause  made  his  selection  a  fortunate  one. 
He  retained  his  position  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  work 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1902.  During  most  of  his  official  career  he  had 
had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Jordan  who  had  received  special  training  for  that 
kind  of  Avork.  During  his  term  of  office  the  library  was  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  Hall,  which  at  that  time  answered  the  purpose  fairly  well. 

After  the  resignation  of  Rev.  McElroy  the  board  chose  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Horton  as  his  successor,  a  position  which  she  is  still  holding  with  entire  satis- 
faction to  all  the  patrons.  Although  the  task  is  a  laborious  one,  she  continues 
the  work  with  unabated  zeal. 

The  board  was  enabled  to  materially  increase  the  number  of  library  volumes 
by  the  gift  from  George  VV.  Schee,  of  Primghar,  of  $1,000  for  a  book  fund 
largely  for  the  schools.  After  the  citizens  had  increased  this  amount  $2,000, 
books  to  the  amount  of  $2,500  were  purchased  with  the  utmost  care  in  the 
selection. 

How  to  get  a  better  home  for  the  library  was  the  next  problem  the  board 
had  to  solve.  The  enterprise  began  by  the  donation  from  Capt.  W.  II.  Ingham 
of  the  beautiful  site  the  building  occupies,  and  by  a  $1,000  gift  from  Col.  T.  F. 
Cooke.  Then  Andrew  Carnegie  early  in  the  year  1903,  helped  it  along  by  do- 
nating the  sum  of  $10,000,  and  the  city's  agreeing  to  raise  by  tax  $1,000  each 
year  for  its  maintenance.  The  plans  were  made  by  Architects  Cotton  and 
Miller  of  Chicago  and  having  been  approved  by  the  board,  the  contract  was  let 
to  A.  M.  Coan  for  the  construction. 

The  formal  laying  of  the  corner  stone  occurred  in  the  forenoon  of  Thurs- 
day, September  29,  1904,  the  ceremonies  being  a  part  of  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  program.  Mrs.  Etta  Call  Ferguson,  president  of  the  library  asso- 
ciation, in  presiding  introduced  Attorney  S.  E.  McMahon,  who  then  told  elo- 
quently of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  library  enterprise.  Col.  T.  F.  Cooke, 
the  liberal  donor  to  the  fund  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  institution,  next  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  library  movement.  After  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Ingham  had  read 
an  appropriate  original  poem,  Master  Hepburn  Ingham  closed  the  exercises 
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by  striking  the  cornerstone  with  a  trowel  which  James  Cowan,  the  master  work- 
man, had  handed  him  a  moment  before.  In  the  opening  of  the  stone  there  were 
deposited  copies  of  the  three  Algona  papers,  a  list  of  the  city  officials,  and 
programs  of  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  by  the  library  association. 

Mrs.  Morton's  report  to  the  board  for  the  year  191 1,  discloses  some  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  library  volumes,  of  which  there 
were  6.370  in  numl>er.  During  the  year,  17,312  books  had  been  taken  out  by  the 
patrons,  11,625  being  received  by  adults  and  5,687  by  children.  Works  on 
general  literature  had  more  readers  than  had  any  other  kind,  but  they  went 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the  more  mature  readers.  The  same  class  of  readers 
also  read  twice  the  number  of  volumes  of  fiction  as  the  children  did  in  the  same 
period.  The  children,  however,  received  more  works  on  religion  and  sociology 
than  the  older  patrons.  One  day,  163  books  were  taken  out,  but  on  another 
only  11,  the  daily  average  for  the  year  being  56.2. 

The  fete,  in  the  interests  of  the  library,  at  the  fair  ground,  June  20,  191 2, 
brought  the  association  $550  above  all  expenses.  It  was  the  greatest  success 
financially  of  any  like  event  that  has  occurred  in  the  county.  This  demonstra- 
tion, which  was  in  fact  a  brilliant  auto  pageant,  was  the  result  largely  of  the 
untiring  energy  of  the  head  officers  of  the  W.  L.  A.  S. — Mrs.  Marie  Murtagh, 
president  and  Mrs.  Laura  Chubb,  vice  president. 

The  present  members  of  the  board  are  S.  E.  McMahon,  president ;  T.  P. 
Harrington,  secretary;  E.  J.  Murtagh,  treasurer;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  E.  J.  Gil- 
more.  Rev.  O.  H.  Holmes,  Miss  Louise  McCoy  and  Mrs.  Ada  Rist,  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Ingham  being  not  yet  filled.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  book  committee  are  Miss.  McCoy,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Rist,  Rev.  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Gilmore.  These  members  working  in  harmony  with  Mrs.  Horton, 
the  librarian,  produce  results  that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

LODGES,  CLURS  AND  ASSOCIATION'S 

The  Masonic  Fraternity  has  the  just  distinction  for  maintaining  the  oldest 
lodge  organization  in  the  county.  Prudence  Lodge,  No.  205,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
having  been  organized  February  4,  1867,  and  the  charter  granted  on  the  fifth 
of  the  following  June.  The  charter  members  were:  Lewis  H.  Smith.  Enoch 
Wood.  Marcus  Robbins,  Jr..  Asa  C.  Call,  G.  M.  Parsons,  Albert  Caulkins  and 
John  G.  Smith.  The  first  officers  chosen  were  Samuel  P>.  Califf,  W.  M. ;  Al- 
bert Caulkins.  S.  W. ;  J.  G.  Smith,  J.  W. ;  Asa  C.  Call,  treasurer;  Marcus  Rob- 
bins.  Jr.,  secretary:  Lewis  H.  Smith,  S.  D. ;  G.  M.  Parsons,  J.  D. ;  H.  P.  Hatch, 
tyler.  The  list  of  pastmasters  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1912  is  as  follows: 
S.  P>.  Califf.  Lewis  II .  Smith.  D.  S.  Ford,  H.  P>.  Smith.  J.  R.  Jones,  C.  D.  Petti- 
bone.  F.  S.  Johnson.  G.  H.  Lamson.  S.  Benjamin,  Jas.  Parr.  M.  F.  Randall, 
W.  E.  H.  Morse,  F.  H.  Vesper,  F.  M.  Taylor,  Alex.  White.  A.  A.  Brunson,  L. 
H.  Millen.  B.  F.  Crosc,  A.  L.  Peterson.  J.  F.  Overmyer,  P>.  E.  Norton. 

The  present  officers  (1912  )  are:  William  F.  Nierling.  W.  M. ;  Chas.  E. 
Chubb.  S.  W. ;  E.  S.  Glasicr.  J.  W. :  B.  F.  Crose,  treasurer;  C.  H.  Beardsley. 
secretary:  C.  N.  Stevens.  S.  D. :  L.  T.  Griffin,  J.  D. ;  I.  E.  Dodge,  S.  S. ;  W.  R. 
Laird,  j.  S. ;  J.  B.  Winkel,  tyler;  J.  R.  Jones,  marshal.  C.  T.  Chubb.  A.  L. 
Bowen  and  J.  R.  Jones  trustees:  C.  T.  Chub!),  Herman  Wehler  and  I.  E.  Dodge, 
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finance  committee.  The  lodge  has  a  membership  numbering  146,  and  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  After  making  its  home  over  the  Robinson  Bros.,  hard- 
ware store  for  many  years,  it  became  established  in  its  present  commodious  home 
in  the  second  story  of  the  G.  L.  Galbraith  brick  building,  when  that  structure 
was  completed.  Prudence  Chapter,  No.  70,  R.  A.  M.,  is  working  under  the 
charter  granted  October  21,  1874.  It  was  organized  during  the  month  previous 
under  a  dispensation,  the  first  officers  being:  J.  R.  Jones,  high  priest;  H.  B. 
Butler,  king;  H.  B.  Smith,  scribe;  C.  E.  Church,  secretary.  After  the  charter 
was  received,  November  9,  1874,  the  election  of  officers  made  J.  R.  Jones,  high 
priest;  H.  B.  Butler,  king;  J.  G.  Smith,  scribe;  G.  R.  Woodworth,  treasurer; 
and  P.  L.  Slagle,  secretary.  There  are  sixty-seven  members  of  the  chapter 
and  they  had  for  their  officers  in  1912:   F.  M.  Taylor,  M.  E.  H.  P. ;  C.  E.  Chubb, 

E.  K. ;  Joseph  Misbach,  E.  S. ;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  treasurer;  R.  A.  Palmer,  secre- 
tary ;  Herman  VVehler,  C.  of  H. ;  C.  T.  Chubb,  P.  S. ;  C.  J.  Pettibone,  R.  A.  C. ; 
A.  L.  Bowen,  M.  3d  vail;  Fred  Anderson,  M.  2d  vail;  M.  A.  Winkel  (deceased), 
M.  1st  vail;  J.  B.  Winkel,  guard.  The  past  high  priests  have  been:  J.  R.  Jones, 
Chas.  C.  Chubb,  O.  E.  Palmer,  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  F.  H.  Vesper,  C.  E.  Cohen- 
our,  S.  D.  Drake  and  B.  F.  Crose. 

The  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  Algona  Chapter,  No.  68,  has  a  membership 
of  about  120,  working  under  the  charter  granted  September  13,  1888,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  1912  officers:  Mrs.  S.  E.  Resseguie,  W.  M. ;  W.  E.  Laird,  W.  P.; 
Mrs.  S.  B.  French,  A.  M. ;  Mrs.  Stella  Carlon,  secretary ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowen, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Stevens,  cond. ;  Mrs.  Fannie  Nierling,  A.  cond. ;  Mrs.  Net- 
tie Norton,  Adah;  Mrs.  Delia  Laird,  Ruth;  Miss  Rhoda  Crull,  Esther;  Mrs.  Net- 
tie Mesing.  Martha;  Mrs.  Marion  Patterson,  Electa;  Mrs.  Lizzie  Johnson, 
warder;  J.  B.  Winkel,  sentinel,  Mrs.  Hattie  Stewart,  chaplain  ;  Mrs.  Jennie  Dewel, 
marshal ;  Miss  Martha  Dewel,  organist.  C.  T.  Chubb,  Nellie  O.  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
Viva  Petterson,  finance  committee ;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Resseguie,  W.  E.  Laird  and  Mrs. 
S.  B.  French,  relief  committee.  The  past  matrons  have  been :  Gertrude  H. 
Woodworth,  Mary  E.  Taylor,  Salina  M.  Barr,  Alice  L.  Randall,  Polly  A.  Weaver, 
Viva  B.  Peterson,  Nellie  O.  Taylor,  Leota  L.  Brunson,  Belle  Glasier,  Hattie 
Stewart,  Delia  Laird  and  Fannie  Nierling. 

Earnest  Council,  No.  17,  R.  &  S.  M.,  had  its  charter  granted  October  8,  1902, 
and  has  for  its  officers  during  the  year  191 2:  Chas.  E.  Chubb,  T.  I.  M. ;  B.  F. 
Crose,  R.  I.  D.  M. ;  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  I.  P.  C.  W.;  Lewis  H.  Smith,  treasurer; 
R.  A.  Palmer,  recorder;  C.  J.  Pettibone,  C.  of  G. ;  W.  E.  McDonald,  C.  of  C. ; 

F.  M.  Taylor,  steward;  J.  B.  Winkel,  sentinel.  There  are  now  forty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge  did  not  always  have  have  such  a  commodious  and 
well  equipped  home  as  it  now  enjoys  in  the  second  story  of  the  Cowles  block. 
It  began  in  the  most  modest  way  in  a  building  near  where  the  lodge  is  located 
now;  then  it  located  in  Lamb's  old  Ark  on  State  street;  next  it  found  itself 
quartered  in  the  upper  room  of  Durant  Bros.'  store,  where  it  remained  for 
ten  years;  then  it  jumped  one  block  east  across  Dodge  street  and  in  the  second 
story  of  the  Heise  brick  block  it  remained  nearly  as  long,  before  being  settled  in 
the  Cowles  block. 

Algona  Lodge,  No.  236,  I.  O.  O.  F..  was  organized  April  30,  1872,  the  first 
officers  being:   Geo.  E.  Clarke,  N.  G. ;  F.  W.  Butterfield,  V.  G.;  J.  F.  Nicoulin. 
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secretary;  J.  W.  Kenyon,  treasurer;  A.  J.  Bletso,  R.  S.  N.  G. ;  P.  D.  Rumsey, 
L.  S.  N.  G.;  William  Quick,  W.;  J.  R.  Jones,  C;  J.  M.  Pinkerton,  R.  S.  S. ; 
C.  T.  Williams,  L.  S.  S.  ;  J.  F.  Xieoulin,  O.  S.  G. ;  A.  E.  Wheelock,  I.  S.  G. ; 
E.  H.  Woodward,  R.  V.  G. ;  C.  W.  Townley,  L.  V.  G. 

The  lodge  was  instituted  by  Clarke,  Butterfield,  Nicoulin,  Kenyon,  Jones  and 
A.  D.  White  who  were  charter  members  acting  under  a  dispensation  granted  by 

G.  M.  Orlando  McCraney  of  McGregor.  During  the  winter  of  1873,  one  brother 
living  in  Burt  township,  died  and  his  body  was  taken  to  the  ante-room  of  the 
Algona  Lodge  room  to  be  made  ready  for  conveyance  to  Charles  City.  The 
trains  becoming  snow  bound  so  they  could  not  arrive,  the  corpse  lay  for  six 
weeks  in  that  ante-room.  In  those  days  G.  V.  Davis,  J.  D.  Shadle  and  John 
K.  Fill,  Sr.,  were  active  members  and  loyal  to  the  cause  of  Odd  Fellowship  as 
were  those  whose  names  appear  above.   The  1912  officers  of  the  lodge  are:  J. 

H.  Peterson,  N.  G. ;  C.  E.  Matlock,  V.  G.;  C.  W.  Hopkins,  secretary;  F.  A. 
Bronson,  chaplain;  Charles  Kuhn,  R.  S.  X.  G. ;  Joel  Taylor,  L.  S.  N.  G. ; 
C.  Herman,  R.  S.  V.  G. ;  W.  E.  Laird,  L.  S.  V.  G. ;  L.  A.  Miner,  treasurer ; 
Albert  Granzow,  W. ;  Lloyd  Mitchell,  Con.;  Chas.  Magnusson,  O.  G.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  most  of  the  Past  Noble  Grands ;  Geo.  E.  Clarke,  F.  W. 
Butterfield,  J.  F.  Nicoulin,  J.  M.  Pinkerton,  J.  H.  Warren,  A.  E.  Wheelock, 
W.  A.  Stevens,  C.  E.  Heise,  H.  S.  Vaughn,  J.  K.  Fill,  W.  Quick,  A.  A.  Brun- 
son,  G.  J.  Adams.  T.  Earley,  J.  N.  Weaver,  R.  W.  McGetchie,  W.  P.  Coolbaugh, 
O.  C.  Fill,  R.  B.  Warren,  L.  K.  Garfield,  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  C.  H.  Blossom,  Geo. 
C.  Call,  E.  H.  Clarke,  E.  N.  Benedict,  Ed  Blackford,  S.  S.  Sessions,  J.  C.  Black- 
ford, C.  D.  Creed,  D.  A.  Haggard,  Gardner  Cowles,  J.  H.  Edens,  R.  F.  Hed- 
rick,  B.  F.  Reed,  E.  S.  Salisbury,  F.  L.  Parish,  H.  A.  Sessions,  F.  E.  Smith, 
E.  C.  Tuttle,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Jas.  Orr,  H.  B.  Mason,  Geo.  Simpkins,  W.  E.  Laird, 
C.  T.  Chubb,  G.  C.  Hudson.  J.  L.  Moore,  H.  L.  Kimball,  A.  R.  Taff,  C.  Herman, 
G.  J.  Stebbins,  S.  C.  Trumble,  L.  H.  Millen,  -M.  J.  Walsh,  W.  E.  Starks,  C.  C. 
Kuhn,  J.  P.  Byson,  J.  G.  Taylor,  J.  O.  Paxson,  W.  A.  Parsons,  Lars  Sorensen, 
L.  E.  Potter,  J.  M.  Vinson,  D.  D.  Paxson,  C.  Magnusson,  L.  P.  Anderson, 
W.  V.  Carlon.  E.  Gregor,  L.  A.  Miner,  Chas.  Mundhenk  and  Roy  Tillinghast ; 
elective  officers:  C.  E.  Matlock,  M.  G.;  C.  W.  Hopkins,  V.  G. ;  Lloyd  Mitchell, 
R.  S. ;  L.  A.  Miner,  treasurer.  In  August,  1910,  Ed  Blackford  was  presented 
with  the  Veteran's  Jewel  for  having  been  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  lodge 
in  good  standing  continually  for  twenty-five  years.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  is  a  rare  treasure  which  he  highly  prizes. 

The  Algona  Rebekah  Lodge.  No.  365,  had  its  birth  October  9.  1896.  and 
became  at  once  officered  by  Eva  L.  Lamson,  X.  G.  Blanche  Crose.  V.  G. ; 
Mae  Sessions,  secretary;  Addie  Avey,  F.  S. ;  Emma  Hamilton,  treasurer; 
Myrtle  Nicoulin,  W. ;  Alice  Blackford,  conductor:  John  Hamilton,  O.  G. ; 
Gusta  Tiechen,  I.  G. ;  S.  S.  Sessions.  R.  S.  N.  G. :  Ella  Clarke,  L.  S.  N.  G. ;  Mrs. 
Paine.  R.  S.  V.  G. ;  Mrs.  Nicoulin.  L.  S.  V.  G. ;  Margaret  Conner,  chaplain. 
During  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  the  membership  of  the  lodge  has  mate- 
rially changed  its  personnel,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  names  of  the 
officers  for  the  closing  months  of  1912  ;  Mae  Pope,  X.  G. ;  Mae  Gregor,  V.  G. ; 
Carrie  Wright,  secretary;  Estella  Carlon,  treasurer;  Jennie  Magnusson,  W.  • 
Eva  Magnusson.  conductor ;  Mae  Herman,  O.  G. ;  Lydia  YVorster.  I.  G. ;  Rose 
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Anderson,  R.  S.  N.  G. ;  Blanche  Matlock,  L.  S.  N.  G. ;  Kate  Freeman,  R.  S. 
V.  G. ;  Mabel  Lund,  L.  S.  V.  G. ;  Emma  Vinson,  chaplain. 

Kossuth  Encampment,  No.  160,  was  organized  February  23,  1894,  with  the 
following  officers:  J.  F.  Nicoulin,  C.  P.;  Ed  Blackford,  H.  P.;  T.  H.  Conner, 
S.  W. ;  E.  H.  Clarke,  J.  W. ;  F.  E.  Smith,  scribe ;  G.  C.  Call,  treasurer.  The 
camp  is  now  officered  as  follows:  C.  E.  Matlock,  C.  P.;  F.  Srouf,  H.  P.;  F.  A. 
Bronson,  D.  W.;  J.  H.  Peterson,  J.  W. ;  C.  Magnusson,  scribe;  and  Joel  Taylor, 
treasurer. 

The  Yeoman  Lodge  for  the  year  191 2  has.  been  officered  as  follows:  D.  J. 
Mitchell,  foreman ;  Perry  St.  John,  M.  C. ;  G.  J.  Stebbins,  M.  A. ;  T.  W.  Rob- 
ison,  correspondent;  Mrs.  Beckley,  physician;  Mrs.  Geo.  Hofius,  watchman; 
Ed  Collinson,  S. ;  Charles  Collinson,  G. ;  Mrs.  Thos.  Collinson,  L.  Rowena ;  Mrs. 
Bert  Cronan,  L.  Rebekah ;  John  Wheelock,  O.  This  local  lodge  was  started 
about  fourteen  years  ago  and  has  had  the  following  foremen :  C.  C.  Samson, 
H.  A.  Paine,  G.  J.  Stebbins,  W.  A.  Ladendorf,  W.  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Frank  Carey, 
J.  B.  Wheelock.  G.  A.  Besha,  E.  S.  Gorman,  J.  W.  Speraw,  and  D.  J.  Mitchell. 

Algona  Lodge  of  Mystic  Workers,  No.  468,  was  organized  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1902.  E.  P.  Fuller  was  elected  the  first  prefect  but  the  other  officers 
cannot  be  recalled  for  the  records  with  those  of  other  lodges  were  burned  in 
the  fire  that  destroyed  the  A.  D.  Clarke  building  on  State  street  February  1, 
1908.  The  present  officers  are:  Chas.  Worster,  prefect;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hohn, 
monitor;  Gus  Sjogren,  banker;  John  Halverson,  warden;  J.  Steinmen,  mar- 
shal; Josiah  Bowman,  sentinel;  Fred  Wehler,  secretary;  E.  P.  Fuller,  Chas. 
Worster  and  Fred  Behlmer,  trustees. 

The  Algona  Lodge  of  Owls,  No.  1713,  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  local 
lodge  organizations  in  town,  having  been  ushered  into  existence  June  17,  191 2, 
with  Chas.  B.  Barry  as  president;  E.  G.  Fargo,  vice  president;  E.  W.  Lusby, 
secretary;  E.  H.  Reaser,  treasurer.  Gias.  E.  Matlock  is  the  official  past  presi- 
dent ;  Harry  Sutton,  invocator ;  R.  P.  Norton,  warden ;  W.  A.  Barry,  picket ;  J. 
F.  Devereaux,  sentinel ;  A.  M.  Jaspcrson,  Jesse  Speraw  and  W.  E.  Naudain, 
trustees.   The  lodge  at  the  present  time  has  about  ninety  members. 

Seneca  Tribe,  No.  65,  Red  Men,  was  established  in  Algona  in  May,  1894, 
the  charter  members  being:  C.  E.  Heise,  Durward  Walker,  Geo.  Bailey,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Pride,  C.  R.  Lewis,  Ed  Hackman,  A.  H.  Allen,  Geo.  Johnson,  W.  A.  Dutton, 
Geo.  W.  Piatt  and  S.  B.  McClellan.  The  present  officers  are:  Chas.  Magnus- 
son,  prophet ;  Leo  Stebbins,  sachem ;  A.  F.  Dailey,  senior  sachem ;  D.  Rcdfield, 
junior  sachem;  H.  C.  Corbin,  custodian  of  records;  E.  E.  Conner,  keeper  of 
wampum.  The  list  of  past  sachems  includes  the  above  named  Heise,  Walker, 
Bailey,  Allen,  Lewis,  Magnusson,  Dailey,  Redfield,  Hackman,  Dutton  and  Con- 
ner, besides  Joe  Misbach,  Roy  TTIlinghast,  L.  II.  Millen,  C.  C.  Dudley,  W.  V. 
Carlon,  J.  A.  Lang,  Chas.  Osier,  C.  M.  Dailey,  Geo.  St.  John  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Sheetz. 
Joe  Misbach  was  also  representative  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  United  States 
for  six  years.  Many  of  the  valuable  papers  and  records  of  the  order  were  burned 
when  the  fire  destroyed  the  Clarke  building  on  the  1st  of  February,  1908. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  came  into  existence  as  a  local  organization  in  the 
early  spring  of  1904,  and  having  for  its  initial  officers :  W.  D.  Hinchon,  G.  K. ; 
W.  E.  Kain,  D.  G.  K. ;  S.  E.  McMahon,  C;  Joseph  Bestenlehner,  F.  S.;  Jos. 
Holtzbauer,  R.  S. ;  Jas.  Gilbride,  T. ;  Will  Kehoe,  W. ;  D.  H.  Geoders,  L. ;  Rev. 
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W.  J.  Halpin,  chaplain ;  John  Vaughan,  W.  D.  Nugent  and  Frank  Bestenlehner, 
trustees.  The  State  street  fire  that  destroyed  the  Clarke  building  about  four 
years  ago,  burned  valuable  papers  belonging  to  several  organizations,  and  among 
them  was  the  charter  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  The  list  of  grand  knights 
in  the  order  of  service  since  the  beginning  is  as  follows:  W.  D.  Hinchon,  W.  K. 
Kain,  Wm.  H.  Gilbride,  Wm.  Kehoe,  S.  E.  McMahon,  W.  H.  Burke,  E.  E. 
Conner  and  Joe  Bestenlehner.  The  latter  is  the  present  grand  knight,  the  other 
officers  being  Frank  Zender,  D.  G.  K. ;  S.  E.  McMahon,  C. ;  Jos.  Holtzbauer,  F. 
S. ;  Dr.  C.  H.  Cretzmeyer,  T. ;  \\\  H.  Burke,  K. ;  R.  E.  Kain,  W. ;  Rev.  W.  J. 
Halpin,  chaplain;  Thos.  Kain,  I.  G. ;  Dr.  W.  E.  Kain,  O.  G. ;  E.  Conner,  M.  J. 
Wolfe  and  Jos.  Finley,  trustees. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge.  No.  174,  was  instituted  by  Superior  Lodge, 
No.  138.  of  Eagle  Grove,  June  15,  1887,  the  following  officers  being  elected  at 
that  time:  W.  S.  Dorland,  P.  C. ;  S.  P.  Marsh,  C.  C. ;  J.  W.  Bartlett,  V.  C. ;  Dr. 
F.  E.  V.  Shore,  P. ;  C.  J.  Skinner,  M.  F. ;  W.  K.  Ferguson,  X.  E. ;  Thos.  F.  Cooke, 
K.  R.;  J.  C.  Frank,  M.  A.;  Harvey  Ingham,  I.  G. ;  H.  E.  Rist,  O.  G.  The  other 
charter  members  were :  Frank  Dingley,  Sr.,  W.  B.  Quarton,  C.  M.  Doxsee,  J.  B. 
Jones,  J.  H.  McXall,  M.  L.  Clarke,  A.  J.  Robison,  W.  W.  Wheeler.  E.  H.  Lyons. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sheetz  and  W.  R.  Spencer.  There  are  at  present  one  hundred  and 
nine  members  officered  as  follows :  D.  D.  Monlux,  C.  C. ;  D.  D.  Paxson,  V.  C. ; 
R.  W.  Hutchins.  P.;  E.  L.  Vincent,  M.  W. ;  Amie  Peugnet,  K.  R. ;  L.  C.  Hanson, 
M.  E. ;  Howard  Beardsley,  M.  F. ;  I.  C.  Hastings,  M.  A. ;  Chester  Long,  I.  G. ; 
Sever  Christiansen,  O.  G. ;  F.  W.  Dingley,  D.  G.  C. ;  J.  P.  Byson.  J.  L.  Bonar 
and  J.  M.  Hauberg,  trustees. 

The  local  Homestead  Lodge  was  organized  in  1907.  with  W.  A.  Dutton  as 
president  and  secretary.  He  is  still  the  leading  officer  while  John  Caughlin  is 
now  the  secretary.  This  organization  is  hardly  a  lodge  at  all  from  the  fact  that 
no  meetings  are  held.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  life  insurance  at  reasonable  rates 
for  its  members. 

The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Camp  No.  413,  was  formed  September 
27,  1887,  by  the  election  of  E.  H.  Slagle  as  V.  C. ;  S.  C.  Spear,  W.  A. ;  C.  M.  Dox- 
see, B. ;  W.  P>.  Quarton,  C. ;  S,  S.  Sessions,  E. ;  Fred  Bronson,  W. ;  Frank  Ben- 
jamin, S. ;  Dr.  L.  A.  Sheetz,  P. ;  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  P.  Marsh  and  J.  B.  Em- 
minger,  managers.  Those  officers  serving  during  the  year  19 12,  are  Joe  Besten- 
lehner, consul;  W.  K.  Schoby,  A.;  I.  E.  Dodge,  B. ;  L.  T.  Benjamin,  clerk;  W.  H. 
Bailey,  E. ;  Jas.  Philips,  W. ;  J.  F.  Steinman,  P. ;  Dr.  C.  D.  Fellows,  P. ;  C.  H. 
Worster,  L.  P.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Fellows,  trustees. 

The  Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  Lodge  No.  2601,  organized  May  21,  1901, 
with  the  following  named  charter  members:  Mrs.  Ella  Hohn,  oracle;  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Bclton,  Y.  O. ;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hall,  P.  O. ;  Mrs.  Bernicc  Swetting,  C. ;  Rose  Tracy, 
secretary;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Studley,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Eli  Burbank,  marshal;  Geo. 
Olmsted.  Mary  Lampright,  Marie  Elkeman,  Joseph  Dunwoodie,  Dr.  Morse, 
Dr.  Fellows.  May  Wright.  Chas.  Magnusson,  Nellie  Staley,  Chas.  Driver,  Min- 
nie Drake,  A.  L.  Helton,  Maggie  Stewart.  Clara  Malhoit,  Martha  and  Maud  Bur- 
bank,  Hattic  Worster,  Chas.  Worster  and  D.  W.  Hohn.  The  present  officers  are: 
Mrs.  Mary  Lang.  O. :  Louise  Staley.  V.  O. ;  Frances  Johanas.  C. ;  Kate  L.  Stephen- 
son, Rec. ;  Viola  Beardsley,  receiver;  Ella  Hohn.  P.  O. ;  Calla  Osier,  M. ;  Mrs. 
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Wauge,  assistant  M. ;  Martha  Mathis,  I.  S. ;  Hattie  Worster,  O.  S. ;  May  Pope, 
 Anderson  and  Eli  Burbank,  managers,  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Fellows,  physician. 

The  ladies'  auxiliary  to  the  Jas.  C.  Taylor  G.  A.  R.  Post  is  the  Woman's  Re- 
lief Corps,  No.  208,  which  was  organized  May  13,  1890,  with  twenty-nine  charter 
members.  The  first  officers  elected  were :  Dona  L.  Sheetz,  president ;  Mary 
Taylor,  S.  V.  P.;  Caroline  A.  Ingham,  J.  V.  P.;  Emma  C.  Spear,  secretary; 
Cornelia  T.  Dodd,  treasurer ;  Rosetta  Bailey,  chaplain ;  Mary  Bailey,  conductor ; 
Julia  M.  Patterson,  assistant  conductor;  Kate  Lantry,  guard;  Jennie  Hedrick, 
assistant  guard.  The  various  past  presidents  have  been  as  follows:  Dona  L. 
Sheetz,  Mary  A.  Vincent,  Cornelia  T.  Dodd,  Nannie  E.  Setchell,  Mary  E.  Tay- 
lor, Harriette  E.  Stacy,  Hattie  M.  Reed,  Lydia  E.  Dodge,  Hannah  Tellier, 
Sarah  McCoy,  Hattie  L.  Gilbert,  Ella  Laird,  Mary  G.  Mason,  Jane  Chapin, 
Mary  E.  Taylor,  Joan  Pettibone,  Lora  Robinson,  Nellie  G.  Bowyer,  Lillian  Nor- 
ton, Emma  C.  Spear. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  ninety-two  members  belonging  to  the  Corps. 
They  do  noble  work  in  the  line  the  very  name  of  the  organization  implies. 
The  officers  serving  in  1912,  are:  Julia  F.  Brace,  president;  Amanda  Stewart, 
S.  V.  P. ;  Katrince  L.  Stephenson,  S.  Y.  P. ;  Hattie  L.  Gilbert,  secretary ;  Cor- 
nelia T.  Dodd,  treasurer;  Ella  Wilson,  chaplain;  Mary  Parker,  conductor;  Ella 
Willey,  guard;  Viola  Beardsley,  assistant  conductor;  Mary  J.  Clarke,  assistant 
guard ;  Nellie  G.  Bowyer,  press  correspondent ;  Jane  Chapin,  patriotic  instructor ; 
Ella  Laird,  Minnie  Kinyon,  Hattie  Willey  and  Leila  Donnell,  color  bearers; 
Ora  Williamson,  musician. 

The  name  given  to  the  local  organization,  known  as  the  Sons  of  Veterans, 
Charles  Gray,  Camp  number  14,  is  in  honor  of  Charles  Gray  who  enlisted  in 
the  fall  of  1862  at  Algona,  and  who  lost  his  life  April  9,  1864,  on  the  battlefield 
of  Pleasant  Hill,  Louisiana,  while  with  the  expedition  of  General  Banks  up  the 
Red  river.  This  camp  was  organized  during  the  last  week  in  July,  1896,  with 
twenty-seven  members  who  chose  B.  W.  Haggard,  captain;  E.  W.  Fuller,  first 
lieutenant ;  C.  T.  Chubb,  second  lieutenant  and  Chas.  Nolte,  G.  F.  Peek  and  Harry 
Moore,  camp  council.  The  present  officers  are  C.  T.  Chubb,  commander;  W.  E. 
Naudain,  vice  commander,  Dana  Paxson,  junior  vice  commander;  A.  F.  Dailey, 
secretary ;  L.  J.  Dickinson,  treasurer. 

The  principal  work  that  engages  the  attention  of  the  camp  members  is  that 
of  caring  for  the  old  veterans  who  are  now  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  do 
the  work  pertaining  to  the  G.  A.  R.  organization.  They  relieve  the  veterans, 
when  necessary,  from  the  active  management  of  the  annual  "Bean  Suppers"  by 
taking  charge  of  the  programs  and  providing  for  the  banquets.  While  the  sons 
of  veterans  do  not  seem  to  stand  for  very  much,  at  this  distance  from  the  war. 
the  time  is  coming  when  that  organization  will  signify  more  than  does  the  one 
now  known  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  the  far  future 
the  veterans  now  living,  and  their  comrades  now  dead,  will  be  the  ancestors  from 
whom  the  line  of  descent  must  be  traced  to  .enable  applicants  then  to  become 
members  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

The  lodge  of  Good  Templars — now  defunct— during  the  latter  '70s  was 
about  the  only  place  where  the  young  people  could  go  for  a  good  time.  More- 
over it  was  about  the  only  place  where  those  of  a  literary  bent  of  mind  congre- 
gated.   As  early  as  1867,  one  of  these  lodges  was  flourishing  in  Algona.    J.  E. 
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Blackford,  Israel  Jennings,  Marcus  Robbins,  Jr.,  and  J.  M.  Pinkerton  were 
among  the  leaders  in  promoting  the  cause.  In  the  early  70's  men  like  Dr.  L.  A. 
Sheetz,  J.  R.  Jones,  Jas.  Cowan  and  J.  H.  Warren  were  prominent  active  mem- 
bers. The  lodge  finally  went  down,  but  came  to  life  again  July  6,  1876,  when  the 
new  organization  was  effected  which  made  J.  M.  Comstock,  W.  C.  T. ;  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Comstock,  W.  V.  T.;  Rev.  H.  B.  Butler,  W.  C;  N.  A.  Bushnell,  W.  S.;  Addie 
Hawkins,  W.  A.  S. ;  Jas.  Patterson,  W.  F.  S. ;  Anna  Ingham,  W.  T. :  Leroy 
Setchell,  W.  M.;  Belle  Winton.  W.  D.  M. ;  Ada  Smith,  W.  G. ;  E.  H.  Clarke, 
W.  O.  G. ;  Mrs.  Winton,  W.  R.  H.  S. ;  Belle  Adams,  W.  L.  H.  S. ;  Prof.  P>ar- 
clay,  P.  W.  C.  T.  At  one  time  this  lodge  had  two  hundred  members,  and  when  it 
was  held  in  Starr's  hall  it  was  productive  of  good  results.  Finally  the  interest 
began  to  go  down  and  then  soon  after  the  lodge  suspended. 

On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1887,  an  organization  was  effected  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  town  residents,  owning  buildings  and 
grain  in  the  country.  That  was  the  Kossuth  County  Mutual  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation. Those  present  who  were  enthusiastic  for  the  formation  of  the  associa- 
tion and  who  were  among  the  organizers  were  J.  E.  Blackford,  H.  P.  Hatch.  G. 
M.  Parsons,  D.  A.  Haggard,  John  Wallace,  Christian  Hackman.  C.  C.  Chubb, 
H.  C.  Parsons,  J.  B.  Jones,  John  Chapin,  Peter  Ferguson,  H.  S.  Vaughn,  W. 
F.  Hofius,  Chester  Rickard,  C.  N.  Oliver,  A.  A.  Brunson,  M.  Stephens,  K.  S. 
Lamberson  and  Ed  Donovan.  J.  E.  Rlackford  was  elected  the  first  president ; 
C.  C.  Chubb,  vice  president ;  John  Wallace,  secretary  and  August  Zahltcn, 
treasurer.  When  the  organization  was  better  perfected  on  June  14,  1887.  Kd 
Blackford  was  chosen  secretary,  a  position  he  has  held  continuously  since  that 
time.  The  association  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  all  per- 
sons receiving  insurance  policies  from  it  become  members.  It  keeps  on  the 
safe  side  by  refusing  to  insure  town  property.  The  year  191 2,  closes  with  the 
following  officers,  managing  the  affairs  of  the  association :  C.  B.  Hutchins,  presi- 
dent; E.  W.  Donovan,  vice  president;  Ed  Blackford,  secretary;  C.  T.  Chubb, 
treasurer;  J.  L.  Vaux.  Ellis  McWhorter,  John  Bernhard,  Joseph  Hauptmann, 
M.  J.  Jones  and  Sam  Steussy,  directors. 

The  Corn  Belt  Poultry  Association  which  was  organized  about  four  years 
ago  has  for  its  present  officers:  W.  A.  Dutton,  president;  J.  W.  Shearer,  vice 
president  and  F.  A.  Hendricks,  secretary  and  treasurer.  This  association  is 
doing  much  toward  encouragement  in  raising  the  best  breeds  of  poultry.  The 
exhibition  of  fancy  poultry  at  the  display,  made  early  in  December.  191 2,  in 
Algona,  brought  together  a  collection  that  surprised  all  who  came  to  see  the 
display.  About  fifty  exhibitors  had  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  birds  entered 
to  be  judged  and  scored  by  Judge  Rountree.  C.  F.  Nolte,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Tribon,  F. 
H.  Hendricks,  C.  H.  Worster,  C.  B.  Chipman,  O.  Lindsay,  J.  B.  Winkel,  Geo. 
Schncll,  L.  P.  Anderson,  A.  A.  Kading,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Rawson,  Howard  Rawson, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Glasier,  Viola  Mann,  Carl  Hutchins,  Otto  Falkenhainer,  Marion  Rist, 
C.  Y.  Godden,  E.  W.  Lusby.  J.  W.  Shearer,  W.  J.  Guderian  C.  H.  Dau.  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Briggs,  Tom  Akre,  Lee  O.  Wolfe  and  Geo.  Blinkman  are  among  those  in 
the  county  who  have  taken  great  interest  in  raising  pure  bred  fowls,  and  who 
had  a  sample  of  them  on  exhibition. 

The  Monday  Club  is  not  only  the  oldest  club  of  any  kind  in  Algona.  but  is 
the  second  oldest  ladies'  organization  in  the  state.    It  has  but  few  officers,  does 
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its  work  quietly  and  is  productive  of  a  good  work  which  it  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish. Ella  Thompson  is  the  president;  Emma  Hamilton,  vice  president; 
Cornelia  T.  Dodd,  treasurer;  and  Louise  McCoy,  secretary.  The  members  de- 
vote their  time  at  the  meetings  to  serious  study  and  not  to  sociability.  Hence 
refreshments  are  never  any  part  of  the  program.  The  club  began  its  existence 
in  the  most  informal  way  as  a  reading  club.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1875, 
according  to  the  report  of  some  of  the  members,  several  ladies  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  with  Mrs.  C.  G.  Jones  to  discuss  the  merits  of  certain  authors  and 
their  works,  and  were  soon  studying  Gibbon's  Rome.  In  1876  the  ladies  organ- 
ized into  an  informal  historical  club,  which  even  then  was  known  by  the  name  it 
enjoys  today.  The  charter  members  of  that  organization  were,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Stough,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  Kenyon,  Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Read  and  Miss  M. 
L.  Leggett.  The  first  officers  chosen,  were  Mrs.  Mabel  Stough,  president;  Mrs. 
H.  Kenyon,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Woodworth,  treasurer;  Miss  Cornelia 
T.  Dodd,  librarian.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  February  5,  1877,  and 
the  organization  was  incorporated  as  the  Monday  Club,  December  31,  1878. 
These  articles  named  the  officers  who  should  hold  their  positions  until  their 
successors  were  elected.  They  were  Gertrude  II.  Woodworth,  president ;  Mabel 
A.  Stough,  corresponding  secretary;  Elizabeth  M.  Horton,  secretary;  Cornelia 
T.  Dodd,  treasurer;  and  Emma  C.  Spear,  vice  president.  These  ladies  were  all 
incorporators  as  were  also  Mrs.  C.  G.  Jones,  Mrs.  Sarah  McCoy,  Mrs  Flora 
A.  Tones,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Robinson. 

The  object  of  the  club  is  stated  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  to  be  "the 
pursuit  of  historical  and  scientific  knowledge  and  literary  and  educational  en- 
lightenment." In  its  very  early  career  the  club  began  the  formation  of  a  cir- 
culating library  by  purchasing  these  books:  Ten  Great  Religions,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  and  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.  This  enterprise  cost  the  ladies 
$7.65.  Other  books  were  added  to  the  nucleus  from  time  to  time  until  several 
hundred  choice  volumes,  which  had  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  were  in 
the  circulating  library.  When  the  city  council  decided  to  maintain  a  free  public 
library,  and  after  the  electors  had  voted  to  support  the  proposition  by  the  re- 
quired tax,  the  Monday  Club  generously  donated  its  entire  library  to  the  city. 
This  gift  was  made  December  31,  1898,  exactly  twenty  years  to  a  day  from  the 
time  the  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  on  record. 

On  account  of  her  long  period  of  service  as  librarian,  Miss  Dodd  has  been 
more  identified  with  the  club  than  have  any  of  the  other  members.  Nearly  every 
lady  mentioned  above,  at  any  time  having  connection  with  the  club,  has  been  its 
president.  Among  others  who  have  held  that  position  are  Mrs.  Kate  Starr,  Mrs. 
Etta  Call  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Florence  Cowles,  Mrs.  Sarah  McCoy,  Mrs.  Hattie  L. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Hutchins  and  Miss  Ella  Thompson. 

The  Tuesday  Club  is  the  oldest  social  organization  in  Algona,  having  been 
formed  in  the  fall  of  1896.  It  began  with  \V.  C.  Danson.  as  president,  and  is 
closing  the  year  191 2,  with  Dr.  M.  J.  Kenefick  holding  that  position.  Among 
others  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  club  are:  L.  J.  Rice,  M.  Starr,  A.  Hutchi- 
son, C.  R.  Hutchins,  B.  F.  Reed,  Gardner  Cowles,  T.  H.  Wadsworth.  E.  P.  Keith, 
J.  A.  Brownell,  Jas.  Patterson,  W.  K.  Ferguson,  Andrew  Peterson.  Rev.  O  II. 
Holmes  and  J.  B.  Hofius.  It  is  a  happy-go-lucky  club  that  spends  an  hour  in  ban- 
queting, one  and  a  half  hours  in  discussing  the  important  news  of  the  day  and 
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live  issues,  and  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  sociability.  It  was  originally  started 
to  provide  a  place  for  entertainment  and  instruction  for  those  who  did  not  care 
to  dance  or  play  cards.  The  membership  is  limited  to  about  sixteen  couples, 
and  the  meetings  are  held  once  each  year  at  the  home  of  each  couple.  The  dues 
are  ten  cents  per  couple  to  furnish  the  secretary  with  funds  for  stationery  to 
notify  the  members  for  any  purpose.  Mrs.  L.  T.  Benjamin  is  now  holding  that 
position. 

The  Halcyon  Club  was  organized  November  24,  1904,  and  began  its  career 
with  F.  S.  Norton  at  its  head  and  G.  W.  Pangburn  keeping  tab  on  its  proceed- 
ings.  The  other  presidents  in  order  have  been  W.  C.  Steele,  W.  C.  Dewel,  Dr. 

C.  D.  Fellows,  W.  C.  Danson,  E.  A.  Wolcott,  Dr.  F.  L.  Tribon  and  A.  P.  Ives. 
The  present  vice  president  is  Mrs.  W.  C.  Danson  and  the  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Dewel.  The  Halcyon  in  many  respects  is  like  the  Tuesday  Club,  especially  in  its 
limitation  of  members,  and  in  its  sociability  and  banquets.  Its  programs,  how- 
ever, are  fixed  for  the  year  in  advance,  so  that  each  knows  long  before  the  time 
comes  what  part  he  or  she  is  expected  to  take  at  certain  designated  meetings. 
The  banquets  arc  enjoyable  features  of  the  club  meetings  and  are  well  prepared. 

The  Shakespeare  Club,  composed  entirely  of  ladies,  was  started  first  as  a 
reading  club.  Miss  Lucy  Curtis  was  the  first  president,  in  1902.  It  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Shakespeare  Club  in  October,  1903,  and  Miss  Anna 
Rutherford  has  been  presiding  officer  since  that  time.  Miss  Ella  Langdon  is  the 
present  vice  president,  Mrs.  Ethel  Morgan,  secretary,  and  Miss  Ella  Thompson  the 
leader.  The  executive  committee  consists  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Benjamin,  Mrs.  Belle 
Glasier  and  Miss  Ella  Thompson.  Intellectual  improvement  is  the  object  of 
this  organization. 

The  Economics  Club  was  organized  in  March,  191 2,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Louise  H.  Campbell,  who  was  the  instructor  of  the  second  year  domestic 
short  course,  held  at  Algona  a  few  weeks  previous  to  that  time.  "Household 
management  and  cost  of  living,"  is  the  subject  the  club  is  studying.  Their  work 
is  based  on  the  contents  of  the  book  "The  Profession  of  Homemaking,"  published 
by  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics  of  Chicago.  The  officers  are  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Smiley,  president ;  Mrs.  S.  B.  French,  vice  president ;  Mrs.  Otto  Falken- 
hainer,  secretary ;  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Barton,  treasurer. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  under  its  present  organization, 
dates  its  existence  back  to  the  spring  of  1894  when  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Ingham 
and  Mrs.  Esther  P.  Hudson  induced  Mrs.  Anna  Palmer  to  visit  Algona  for  the 
purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Union  which  had  been  out  of  existence  for  several 
years.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  the  one  who.  is  now  the  National  Evangelist  for  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  While  here  she  was  instrumental  in  starting  the  movement  and  in 
having  the  Union  formed.   The  officers  elected  on  that  occasion  were  Mrs.  Fred 

D.  Calkins,  president;  Miss  Nellie  Hamilton,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Hud- 
son, treasurer.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  thirty-five  active  members 
who  are  officered  as  follows:  Mrs.  C.  D.  Ward,  president;  Mrs.  M.  J.  K.  Clark, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Morgan,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Taylor,  secretary. 

No  definite  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  exact  time  when  the  Union  was 
first  formed,  for  the  early  records  are  lost  in  obscurity;  moreover,  there  never 
have  been  any  records  of  its  beginning,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  formed  by 
slow  degrees,  covering  a  period  of  many  years.  Ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
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cussing  temperance  subjects  occasionally  when  assembled,  even  in  pioneer  days. 
At  first  only  a  very  few  took  any  decided  stand  for  the  cause;  but  by  degrees 
the  number  increased  who  were  willing  to  openly  denounce  the  drinking  habit. 
They  found  a  champion  in  J.  E.  Blackford  who  helped  to  push  the  work  for- 
ward, and  in  Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Read  when  she  began  publishing  the  Upper  Des 
Moines,  after  the  war,  and  later  in  J.  H.  Warren  who  succeeded  her  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  paper.  In  the  early  eighties  the  ladies  used  to  assemble  to  discuss 
the  saloon  problem;  and  in  this  way  the  organization  first  became  formed.  Two 
of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  cause  were  Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Read  and  Mrs.  Caro- 
line A.  Ingham.  In  the  spring  of  1889.  the  Union  opened  a  public  reading  room 
and  began  collecting  books  for  a  circulating  library.  How  this  movement  suc- 
ceeded in  being  the  origin  of  the  present  free  public  library  has  been  told  in  con- 
nection with  the  account  of  that  enterprise. 

The  P.  E.  O.  Society  came  into  existence  at  Algona  during  the  year  1900. 
The  name  in  full  would  be  printed  in  this  paragraph  if  it  were  known  to  the 
writer.  Rev.  W.  J.  Suckow's  guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  initials  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  correct,  viz.  :  "Pickle  Eating  Order."  This  order,  whether 
pickle  eating  or  otherwise,  had  for  its  first  officers:  Mrs.  Williamson,  the  wife 
of  a  resident  traveling  man,  president;  Mrs.  Harvey  Ingham,  vice  president, 
and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Wilson,  secretary.  At  the  present  time  Mrs.  A.  L.  Rist  is  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Julius  Chrischilles,  vice  president;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Quinby,  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Murtagh,  treasurer. 

The  Algona  Commercial  Club  is  the  name  that  has  been  applied  to  several 
organizations  that  have  been  formed  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
In  the  middle  eighties  J.  W.  Bartlett  was  the  principal  promoter  of  such  a  club. 
That  died  out  and  another  of  a  similar  nature  came  into  existence,  but  that  too 
had  but  a  short  existence.  While  Sol.  Fishel  was  flying  high  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness and  blowing  his  bugle  blasts,  some  ten  years  ago,  he  and  other  enthusiasts 
formed  another  which  for  awhile  was  productive  of  much  good.  That  finally 
was  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  and  remain  in  slumber.  The  present  commercial  club 
was  organized  September  27,  1910,  on  a  permanent  and  effective  basis.  The  board 
of  directors  consists  of  E.  E.  Conner,  president ;  W.  H.  Burke,  vice  president ; 
Al.  Falkenhainer,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  J.  T.  Chrischilles,  R.  H.  Quinby,  E.  J. 
Murtagh  and  Lars  Sorensen.  This  organization  is  a  much  greater  power  than 
most  people  imagine.  When  it  takes  hold  of  a  proposition  it  has  force  and  back- 
ing sufficient  to  effect  the  desired  results.  When  August  Doering  wanted  capital 
to  erect  buildings  for  a  foundry,  the  club  had  it  forthcoming.  The  club  has  been 
the  direct  promoter  of  several  large  undertakings.  The  paving  of  State  street  is 
one  of  them,  and  the  voting  of  the  tax  to  build  the  north  wing  to  the  Bryant  build- 
ing is  another.  Re-modeling,  painting  and  frescoing  the  opera  house,  and  organ- 
izing a  board  to  look  after  its  management  is  one  of  its  late  moves.  The  important 
improvements  made  at  the  electric  light  plant  is  also  traceable  to  the  effort*;  put 
forth  by  this  strong  organization — The  Algona  Commercial  Club. 

The  Call  Opera  House  Company  was  organized  to  take  over  the  opera  house 
and  conduct  its  management  in  June,  191 2,  with  forty  firms  or  individuals  taking 
stock  in  the  movement  to  purchase  the  property.  These  stockholders  elected  a 
board  of  seven  who  in  turn  elected  its  own  officers.  They  are  C.  T.  Chubb,  presi- 
dent; J.  T.  Chrischilles,  vice-president;  Roscoe  Call,  secretary.   E.  E.  Conner  was 
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chosen  treasurer.  The  other  members  of  the  board  are:  E.  J.  Murtagh,  E.  V. 
Swetting  and  Jas.  Stewart.  The  remaining  stockholders  are  W.  K.  Ferguson, 
Lewis  11.  Smith,  Murtagh  Bros.,  J.  W.  Haggard,  H.  C.  Adams,  Dr.  Cretzmeyer, 
E.  Sayers,  L.  J.  Dickinson,  Andrew  Peterson,  S.  C.  Spear,  Al.  Falkenhainer,  John 
Goeders,  C.  B.  Ilutchins,  E.  G.  Fargo,  A.  M.  Jasperson,  E.  A.  Wolcott,  J.  L.  Bonar, 
E.  P.  Keith,  S.  B.  French,  J.  W.  Sullivan,  J.  H.  Peterson,  L.  T.  Griffin,  Ed  Black- 
ford, F.  S.  Norton,  VV.  A.  Dutton,  Lathrop  &  Weaver,  Langdon  &  Long,  J.  Q. 
Jamison,  J.  O.  Paxson,  W.  C.  Steele,  T.  P.  Harrington,  R.  H.  Spencer,  Dewel  & 
Clark. 

The  sum  of  $3,500.00  was  expended  in  remodeling  the  building  so  as  to  make 
it  more  attractive  and  comfortable  in  the  interior,  and  then  it  was  rented  to  E.  G. 
Fargo.  The  opera  house  is  a  monument  to  Ambrose  A.  Call's  enterprising  spirit 
who  had  it  erected  during  the  year  1892.  The  opening  play  was  the  well-remem- 
bered "Gloriana." 

The  Algona  Chautauqua  Association  incorporated  October  2,  1909.  The  arti- 
cles named  the  first  directors  who  in  turn  then  elected  their  officers.  They  were : 
J.  T.  Chrischilles,  president;  E.  J.  Gilmore,  vice  president;  T.  P.  Harrington,  sec- 
retary ;  E.  E.  Conner,  treasurer ;  J.  F.  Overmyer,  E.  J.  Murtagh  and  S.  E.  Mc- 
Mahon.  For  a  few  years  previous  to  that  time  the  chautauqua  had  been  success- 
fully run  under  the  management  and  control  of  Prof.  Avery,  of  Spencer.  Since 
the  local  association  was  organized  the  chautauquas  have  been  conducted  in  a  way 
that  have  given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  All  realize  that  no  where  else  can  so  much 
valuable  information  be  obtained  at  so  small  a  cost  as  at  these  educational  assem- 
blies. Following  the  close  of  the  191 2  chautauqua,  the  stockholders  elected  the 
present  board  of  directors:  E.  J.  Murtagh,  E.  J.  Gilmore  and  E.  E.  Conner  for  one 
year ;  S.  E.  McMahon  and  Wm.  Galbraith  for  two  years ;  H.  C.  Adams  and  L.  J. 
Dickinson  for  three  years. 

M I  SCELt.A  N  EO  US  I N  FOR  M  AT  ION 

The  city  waterworks  and  electric  light  plant  has  reached  its  present 
efficiency  through  a  slow  growth,  reaching  back  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
and  through  the  administrations  of  various  mayors  and  councilmen.  All  the 
equipment  is  housed  in  substantial  fireproof  brick  structures  with  cement  floors, 
that  have  been  erected  with  a  view  to  permanency  and  future  needs.  All  the 
water  is  pumped  by  electricity  from  two  deep  wells  into  the  reservoir,  which 
holds  1 10,000  gallons  of  water,  and  after  being  cleansed  is  forced  up  into  the 
stand  pipe  where  it  passes  through  the  eight  or  ten  miles  of  piping  to  the  hundreds 
of  homes  and  business  places.  In  times  of  fire  the  water  from  both  reservoir 
and  stand  pipe  is  forced  into  the  mains  by  the  use  of  a  large  fire  pump  witu 
sufficient  power  to  meet  all  requirements.  One  well  is  818  feet  feet  deep  with 
six-inch  tubing,  and  the  water  is  hoisted  up  through  it  by  a  Harris  Air  Lift. 
The  other  is  an  eight-inch  well  and  was  originally  1,046  feet  deep  but  has  filled 
in  with  sand  a  distance  of  about  200  feet.  In  that  a  deep  well  pump  is  used  with 
success.  Three  great  Fairbanks-Morse  oil  engines  were  installed  in  the  electric 
light  department  during  the  summer  of  1912  by  Mayor  J.  W.  Wadsworth  and  his 
council.  One  of  these  is  used  for  the  day  current,  and  day  pumping,  but  in  the 
evening,  when  there  is  a  much  greater  load  to  carry,  all  are  put  into  operation. 
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During  the  past  year  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  equipment  by  discard- 
ing certain  machinery  and  replacing  it  with  a  considerable  amount  that  is  more 
effective ;  so  that  now  there  seems  no  apparent  reason  why  the  plant  will  not  be 
a  continued  success. 

The  council,  while  J.  T.  Chrischilles  was  mayor,  took  the  first  steps  towards 
having  an  electric  light  plant  established.  The  city  voted  in  1897  to  allow  the 
council  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.00,  and  the 
next  year  the  contract  was  let  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  building. 
Then  the  equipment  was  ordered,  received  and  installed.  Following  these  move- 
ments the  lamp  posts  and  kerosene  lamps  along  the  streets  began  to  disappear 
after  having  been  in  use  for  many  years.  Since  that  time  lights  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  city  at  rates  lower  than  those  charged  in  most  other  cities  in  the 
state.  Numerous  changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  concerning  the 
power.  For  several  years  it  was  furnished  by  a  150  horse  power  steam  engine 
and  two  boilers,  but  during  the  mayoralty  of  W.  K.  Ferguson  the  gas-producer 
equipment  was  installed  and  many  other  improvements  made.  This  system  was 
in  use  until  the  remodeling  of  the  interior  took  place  during  the  summer  of  191 2. 

The  sewer  system  began  as  a  private  enterprise  in  1892  when  Ambrose  A. 
Call,  W.  K.  Ferguson,  Horace  Hoxie,  Gardner  Cowles  and  A.  D.  Clarke  con- 
structed a  sewer,  which  started  at  the  Opera  House  and  after  running  north- 
easterly emptied  into  the  ravine  near  the  former  residence  of  D.  A.  Haggard. 
This  sewer  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  above  named  parties  who  owned  property 
near  its  starting  point.  During  the  year  following,  Mr.  Ferguson  and  J.  M. 
Cowen  put  in  another  sewer,  which  started  near  their  residences  in  the  2nd 
ward,  and  connected  it  with  the  other.  These  were  the  first  sewers  in  town, 
and  the  only  ones  in  1898  when  the  city  made  them  its  property,  extended 
the  joint  sewer  to  the  river,  and  began  the  city  sewer  system.  This  change 
occurred  the  first  year  that  J.  T.  Chrischilles  was  mayor,  in  fact  he  had  been 
elected  on  an  issue  arising  over  the  terminal  of  the  private  sewer. 

The  origin  of  the  waterworks  system  dates  back  to  the  year  1889  when  J.  R. 
Jones  was  the  mayor.  It  was  that  year  that  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  were  issued  to  equip  the  system  to  furnish  the  town  with  water.  For 
a  period  of  twenty  years  following  this  action,  the  various  councils  in  turn  had 
worlds  of  trouble  in  procuring  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  meet  the  demands. 
They  were  confronted  with  one  vexatious  problem  after  another,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  were  expended  in  experiments  as  the  result.  Numerous  parties  with 
well-machinery  tried  their  skill  in  making  a  satisfactory  well.  Marsh  Stephens 
was  the  first.  He  began  in  1889  by  drilling  a  six  inch  hole  135  feet.  For  this 
service  he  received  $600.00,  but  as  the  hole  was  too  crooked  to  force  the  casing 
through  he  next  dug  the  well  110  feet  down  and  6  feet  in  diameter.  This  he 
cemented  and  then  received  an  extra  $400.00  for  that  work.  He  had  contracted 
to  dig  25  feet  further,  but  sand  prevented  his  doing  so.  The  city  put  in  a  pump, 
but  water  of  sufficient  amount  was  not  there.  Long  points  were  then  driven 
in  the  bottom  of  the  well  down  to  a  water  vein,  but  the  sand  made  them  practically 
useless.  The  city  next  employed  the  American  Well  Works  Co.,  who  arrived 
with  a  car-load  of  machinery,  and  after  drilling  and  putting  in  two  twenty- foot 
sand  screens,  received  $700.00  for  their  labor.   This  well  was  accepted  and  gave 
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good  satisfaction  for  about  one  year  and  then  it  failed.  This  well  is  known  as 
the  old  Stephens  well  to  distinguish  it  from  the  one  later  drilled. 

The  deep  well  was  drilled  1,046  feet  by  Swanson  of  Minneapolis  while  Am- 
brose A.  Call  was  the  mayor.  It  is  an  eight-inch  hole,  just  fifteen  feet  from 
the  other,  and  ends  in  solid  stone.  In  going  that  distance  the  drill  cut  its  way 
through  sixty-two  different  geological  formations.  This  well  furnished  all 
the  water  necessary  until  the  growth  of  Algona  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
larger  amount.  In  the  spring  of  1897  A.  F.  Dailey  drilled  a  six-inch  hole  818 
feet  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  Stephens  well,  passing  through  a  heavy  vein  of 
water  at  a  depth  of  550  feet,  and  solid  rock  after  going  down  a  distance  of  305 
feet.  This  is  still  in  daily  use  and  stands  the  test  of  yielding  120  gallons  of  water 
per  minute,  while  the  deep  well  (Swanson's)  yields  eighty  per  minute.  The 
first  one  has  been  filled  up  with  the  exception  of  the  casing  which  extends  up- 
ward to  the  surface.  These  two  wells  cost  the  city  about  $10,000.00  and  caused 
much  anxiety  to  Mayors  J.  R.  Jones,  Geo.  C.  Call,  L.  A.  Sheetz,  A.  A.  Call,  D. 
A.  Haggard,  J.  T.  Chrischilles,  E.  E.  Sayers,  W.  K.  Ferguson  and  J.  W.  Wads- 
worth  and  their  respective  councils.  The  city  property  on  that  corner  has  cost 
all  told  more  than  $100,000.00. 

The  city  fire  company  have  for  their  chief,  A.  F.  Dailey,  and  firemen  num- 
bering nineteen  men.  Ten  young  men,  under  twenty  at  the  present  time, 
compose  the  hook  and  ladder  company.  The  equipment  in  part  consists  of  one 
hook  and  ladder  truck,  two  hose  carts,  1,575  °f  2j^-inch  hose,  whistle,; 
bell  and  alarm.  The  firemen  are  paid  $2.00  each  when  water  is  thrown  at  a 
fire,  and  $1.00  each  when  making  "dry  runs".  They  have  on  hand  a  fireman's 
fund  with  which  to  provide  insurance  and  take  care  of  their  sick. 

The  city  owns  another  piece  of  property  on  the  west  side  of  town  that  is 
growing  more  valuable  every  year,  and  that  is  Maple  Park.  Block  number  39 
of  the  original  plat  was  dedicated  to  the  public  by  the  Calls  in  1886  and  given  that 
name.  The  trees  were  set  out  in  1889,  largely  through  the  influence  of  C.  L. 
Lund.  The  400  trees  were  arranged  by  J.  P.  Fohlin  and  were  set  by  various 
parties. 

Algona  has  gradually  become  the  resident  center  of  numerous  settlers  who 
located  before  the  year  i860,  and  who  have  come  to  the  county  seat  apparently 
to  spend  their  remaining  days.  The  number  of  these  who  were  in  mature  years 
at  that  early  date  is  very  small,  but  the  children  they  had  then  have  long  since 
grown  to  maturity  and  consequently  must  be  considered  in  the  count.  The 
1854  settlers  who  once  lived  here  in  town  are  all  gone.  Captain  W.  H.  Ingham 
came  up  from  Cedar  Rapids  that  fall  on  a  hunting  and  prospecting  journey  but 
did  not  come  back  to  locate  for  a  couple  of  months  until  in  January,  1855. 
A.  Haggard  was  also  here  in  the  county  with  his  father's  surveying  crew  in  the 
summer  of  1854,  but  he  went  away  and  did  not  return  to  settle  until  after  the 
war. 

The  1855  settlers  living  at  the  county  seat  are  Captain  Ingham,  D.  W.  King, 
Lewis  H.  Smith,  Ed  and  Ernest  Blackford,  Mrs.  Thomas  Robison  and  son 
Wesley,  Mrs.  Jennie  Brown  Altwegg,  Hiram  Wright,  and  Mrs.  Iva  Wright 
Crook.  Mr.  Smith  has  lived  more  years  in  Algona  than  any  other  man,  because 
both  Ingham  and  King,  who  came  a  short  time  before  he  did,  lived  many  years  in 
the  country  before  coming  to  town  to  make  a  permanent  home.    Mrs.  Robison. 
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one  of  the  very  early  settlers  near  Irvington,  has  made  her  home  here  for  a  long 
time.  Among  the  residents  who  came  in  1856  are  Mrs.  Maggie  Heckart  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  Ella  Algona  (Blackford)  Clarke,  who  was  the  first  child  born  in  the 
town,  A.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  Jane  Reibhoff  YVinkel,  Mrs.  Nancy  Henderson  Call,  Ha- 
vens F.  Watson,  Geo.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Jane  Thompson,  Mrs.  Josephine  Minkler  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Josephine  Green  Crammond  and  Mrs.  Naomi  Carey  Henry.  Those 
coming  during  the  year  1857  who  are  still  living  in  town  are  Mrs.  Harriette  E. 
(Taylor)  Stacy,  Mrs.  Jane  Henderson  Chapin,  Julia  Stacy  Nelson,  Mrs.  Henri- 
etta Carlon  and  Walter  Raney.  Settlers  during  the  year  1858  who  are  in  Algona 
are  Jacob  Altwegg,  B.  F.  Reed  and  brothers  Albert  and  Will  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Minkler  Long;  and  during  the  year  1859,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hofius,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Alt- 
wegg Smith  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Sample. 

During  the  past  forty  years  numerous  lumber  companies  have  had  yards 
in  town,  but  all  have  disappeared  except  those  owned  by  F.  S.  Norton  and  the 
Quinn  Co.  Mr.  Norton  succeeded  O'Neill  &  Getty  in  January,  1894.  This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  business  established  by  W.  W.  Johnson  in  1870  and  later 
sold  to  the  Queal  Co.  that  had  begun  at  the  Northwestern  depot.  The  Quinn 
Lumber  Co.,  in  April,  1912,  succeeded  to  the  business  established  by  the  Wood- 
ford-Wheeler-Tompkins Co.,  about  twelve  years  ago. 

The  Chrischilles  &  Herbst  dry  goods  store  is  the  oldest  mercantile  estab- 
lishment in  town,  having  been  founded  by  Theo.  Chrischilles  early  in  the  summer 
of  1870,  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Advance  office.  During  all  the 
grasshopper  years  he  ran  the  business  in  his  own  store  near  where  he  started, 
until  1879  when  he  moved  to  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  S.  D.  Patterson  &  Son 
store.  There  his  building  and  much  of  his  stock  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1886, 
but  he  immediately  put  up  the  tw.o  story  brick  on  the  site  and  continued  the 
business  there  until  1895  when  he  located  permanently  where  the  store  is  at  the 
present  time.  He  retired  from  the  active  management  in  1900,  since  which  time 
his  interest  in  the  firm  has  been  well  represented  by  his  son  Julius  T.  Chrischilles. 
Max  Herbst,  the  junior  member,  after  having  been  a  faithful  clerk  for  a  long 
time  was  admitted  as  partner  and  has  made  good.  Under  the  present  manage- 
ment the  business  continues  to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  G.  L.  Galbraith  store,  now  managed  by  Leo  Peugnet,  had  its  origin  also 
back  in  1870  on  Call  street  when  the  Galbraith  Bros,  first  opened  up  their  stock 
for  sale.  When  the  business  center  of  town  shifted  over  to  State  street,  Geo. 
L.  Galbraith  abandoned  his  building  and  located  on  the  corner  where  the  Quinby 
Store  is  now  conducted.  In  that  brick  structure  which  he  built,  he  ran  his 
store  until  he  rented  that  part  of  the  building  to  Quinby  &  Son,  1908,  and  then 
continued  the  business  at  his  other  store  in  the  next  block  east.  This  store  is 
next  to  the  oldest  in  point  of  time  in  Algona.  Mr.  Galbraith  now  makes  his  home 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

John  Goeders  has  been  a  successful  merchant  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  not  only  owns  the  brick  building  where  he  is  established,  but  a 
magnificent  residence  as  well.  He  made  a  lucky  deal  when  he  bought  the  G.  R. 
Woodworth  store  building  for  his  business  and  became  established  on  that  corner. 
Few  business  men  in  town  have  prospered  more  than  he  has  since  he  first  became 
a  resident  of  Algona.  Before  engaging  in  that  line  of  work  for  himself,  he 
clerked  four  years  at  the  Chrischilles  store,  then  three  for  G.  N.  Hancock  and 
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next  nine  years  for  Thos.  Earley.  He  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  large  dry- 
goods  trade  and  in  making  friends  of  all  his  customers. 

C.  M.  Quinby  &  Son  began  the  dry -goodft  business  in  G.  L.  Galbraith's  build- 
ing, on  one  of  the  best  corners  in  town,  in  1908.  R.  H.,  the  junior  member  who 
has  had  the  principal  control,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  the  sales 
have  continually  increased  from  the  first  as  the  result.  The  store  is  a  popular 
trading  place,  and  the  clerks  are  kept  busy  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
customers. 

The  Langdon  &  Long  grocery  firm,  which  was  formed  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
is  continuing  the  business  founded  by  H.  S.  Langdon  in  1875,  during  the  grass- 
hopper scourge.  He  hung  on  while  his  competitors  one  after  the  other  dropped 
out  of  the  business.  D.  D.  Townsend,  his  son-in-law,  became  one  of  the  firm 
and  was  principal  manager  for  about  ten  years.  Then  for  a  like  period  after 
Mr.  Townsend  had  retired,  the  firm  became  Langdon  &  Hudson,  Checver  Hudson 
being  the  junior  member.  During  this  partnership  II.  S.  Langdon,  the  founder, 
died  in  1893,  but  the  business  continued  under  the  firm  name  until  1901  when 
Mr.  Hudson  retired.  Langdon  &  Company  then  became  the  name  of  the  firm, 
the  business  being  carried  on  by  the  heirs  of  whom  Mrs.  H.  J.  Putsch  and  Miss 
Ella  Langdon  were  the  principal  ones  interested.  Leon  McCall,  at  first,  and 
then  later  Abner  Long,  were  employed  as  managers.  The  firm  was  much 
strengthened  when  Mr.  Long  was  made  one  of  the  partners.  The  store  is  se- 
curely established,  and  is  the  oldest  in  that  line  in  town,  and  is  well  patronized. 

The  grocery  store  of  S.  D.  Patterson  &  Son  was  founded  in  1893  by  the  head 
of  the  firm  and  Charles  Sarchett.  The  latter,  two  years  later,  sold  out  to  Ed. 
Patterson,  son  of  the  senior  partner,  then  after  the  death  of  the  junior  partner 
in  1905,  his  interest  was  conveyed  to  his  brother  Charles,  who  is  now  the  second 
member  of  the  firm.  Sam  Patterson  is  a  name  that  is  familiarly  known  to  all 
people  in  the  south  half  of  the  county,  for  it  is  that  of  one  who  came  with  other 
enthusiasts  in  1870,  when  the  Milwaukee  road  made  its  appearance.  Although 
he  has  been  terribly  afflicted  with  rheumatism  for  years  and  unable  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  customers,  his  store  has  continued  to  be  prosperous.  Of  all 
the  business  men  he  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and  happy. 

James  Patterson,  the  grocery  Leader  man,  has  been  the  merchant  at  his  pres- 
ent stand  since  January,  1894,  but  he  had  previously  been  in  the  same  business 
for  nearly  five  years  with  his  brother  Alex.  He  has  been  a  resident  for  about 
thirty-seven  years,  and  before  becoming  a  merchant  had  done  service  as  clerk  in 
the  postoffice,  deputy  sheriff  and  railway  postal  clerk.  He  attends  strictly  to 
business  and  has  worked  up  a  good  trade  which  is  yearly  increasing.  Among 
his  customers  are  some  of  the  best  citizens  in  the  community  and  his  friends 
include  all  whether  patrons  or  otherwise.  There  is  only  one  "Jnn"  Patterson  and 
that  is  the  one  who  deals  on  the  square  at  the  Leader. 

Raney  &  Raney  succeeded  at  the  Spitler  store  during  the  fall  of  191 1,  and 
the  firm  is  meeting  with  gratifying  success  in  selling  groceries  at  the  stand 
where  several  others  have  tried  their  hand  at  the  business.  J.  A.  Raney  is  the 
son,  and  Hugh  Raney  the  grandson,  of  Joseph  Raney,  who  settled  in  the  Irving- 
ton  country  in  1857.  The  firm  is  a  reliable  one,  and  deserving  of  the  success  it 
is  having  in  the  enterprise. 

Dutton  &  Sorensen,  the  corner  grocers,  have  a  busy  store  and  enjoy  the 
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extensive  trade  they  have  built  up  during  the  past  eight  years.  They  succeeded 
the  Gilmore  Grocery  Company  and  own  the  brick  building  in  which  the  store  is 
located.  It  was  erected  in  1894  by  E.  J.  Gilmore  who  had  succeeded  Holloway 
in  the  business,  just  across  the  street  from  where  the  coiner  grocery  now  is. 
Both  members  of  the  firm  are  hustlers  after  business  and  get  what  they  go  after. 

G.  S.  McMurray  began  in  the  grocery  and  home-baking  line  in  February,  1910. 
Although  his  location  is  not  as  good  as  those  of  his  competitors,  yet  he  has 
managed  to  have  a  good  trade  and  is  getting  along  admirably. 

Thomas  Akre  has  his  stand  at  the  old  college  building  where  he  is  succeed- 
ing at  the  grocery  and  feed  business.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  store  is  due 
to  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Akre.  Both  are  hustlers  after  business  and  are  being 
well  paid  for  their  energies. 

Wm.  C.  Steele  has  his  clothing  store  in  the  John  Galbraith  brick  building 
where  the  old  fort  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  where  the  old  town  hall 
was  built  about  the  same  time.  Since  beginning  his  store  in  1902  he  has  been 
successful  in  securing  a  large  number  of  patrons  who  deal  exclusively  with  him. 
He  has  a  large  stock  and  does  a  nice  clean  business. 

The  Kraft-Misbach  Clothing  Company  was  incorporated  in  January,  191 2. 
Joe  Misbach,  the  junior  member,  was  at  first  the  local  manager  for  the  Kraft 
Clothing  Company  that  began  the  store  in  January,  1896.  Two  years  later  he 
bought  an  interest,  and  then  after  four  years  he  became  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion,   lie  is  a  good  salesman  and  the  store  is  well  patronized. 

Jimmie  Neville,  the  Irish  Jew,  is  the  hustler  of  all  hustlers  and  makes  things 
happen  lively  at  his  store  where  he  sells  clothing  and  other  goods  that  move 
rapidly.    The  uppermost  thought  on  his  mind  is  business. 

Ralph  H.  Miller,  the  well  known  pharmacist,  opened  his  new  drug  and 
jewelry  store  in  March,  1899,  succeeding  no  one.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  in- 
creased his  business  wonderfully  by  strict  attention  to  details  and  fair  dealing. 
The  Central  Drug  Company  began  in  April,  1910,  at  the  stand  where  several  drug- 
gists had  in  turn  been  in  business.  A.  W.  Larson  and  A.  S.  Tyler  own  the  stock, 
but  the  former  is  the  active  partner  and  has  made  the  store  a  success.  George 
W.  Paine  by  having  his  drug  store  next  door  to  the  postoffice  has  the  best  loca- 
tion in  town  for  that  business.  He  understands  how  to  advertise  and  hustle 
and  is  doing  well  financially  as  the  result.  He  was  in  that  business  at  Burt  for 
a  while,  then  after  coming  to  Algona  sold  groceries  before  going  into  the  drug 
line  again.  He  became  a  pharmacist  in  1900  after  attending  school  at  High- 
land Park  College.  E.  W.  Lusby  owns  the  other  drug  store  which  was  started 
by  II.  C.  Adams.  Adams  &  Clampitt,  Adama  &  Adams,  and  Mr.  Farrand  have 
been  predecessors.  Mr.  Lusby  became  the  proprietor  in  191 2  and  has  held  the 
former  patrons  of  the  store  and  secured  many  more. 

No  class  of  business  has  had  a  more  frequent  change  of  proprietors  than  has 
restaurant  enterprises  since  1870.  J.  H.  Peterson  succeeded  C.  E.  Campbell  in 
April,  1910,  and  has  made  a  success  in  serving  meals.  Lowe  &  Taylor  succeeded 
Lowe  &  Sarchett,  who  had  succeeded  J.  A.  Lang.  The  latter  followed  L.  P. 
Anderson  who  had  succeeded  and  also  preceded  George  St.  John.  Edward 
Geise  is  the  proprietor  of  the  new  Laura  restaurant,  which  was  started  in 
September,  1912. 
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Notions  and  racket  store  goods  are  handled  by  three  different  parties.  John 
Galbraith  began  in  his  own  building  on  a  small  scale  in  1908,  but  has  a  large 
stock  now  and  a  large  patronage.  He  was  interested  with  his  brother,  George 
I-.,  in  the  general  store  started  by  the  Galbraith  Brothers  in  1870.  Henry  W. 
Rist  did  a  thriving  business  in  that  line  for  many  years  before  going  out  west  on 
a  goose  chase,  and  in  September,  1912,  after  having  been  out  of  the  harness  for 
five  years,  began  again  in  his  own  building  and  is  doing  well.  Otto  Neuman  has 
been  dealing  in  notions  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  had  worked  prior  to  that 
time  for  a  longer  period  with  the  Durant  Brothers  as  a  clerk.  Henry  always 
referred  to  him  as  his  Norwegian. 

Moe  Brothers'  meat  market  was  started  in  November,  1895,  and  after  its 
proprietors  had  prospered  five  years,  their  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1900. 
They  then  immediately  proceeded  to  build  their  present  brick  business  building 
where  they  are  firmly  established  and  doing  well.  Anton  Anderson  and  Chester 
L.  Bailey  own  the  only  other  market  in  town  and  have  a  large  patronage  which 
is  increasing.  Mr.  Bailey  has  grown  up  in  the  stock  business  and  understands 
every  feature  of  that  line.  Mr.  Anderson  was  with  Leroy  Barton  in  the  stock 
and  meat  line  prior  to  joining  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Barton  also  has  been  in  the  cattle 
business  since  boyhood.  The  Stock  Brothers,  the  Vincent  Brothers,  and  a  long 
list  of  others  have  tried  their  hand  in  the  market  business,  but  have  retired. 
Since  the  early  days  when  Peter  Schweigg,  John  Winkel  and  several  of  his 
brothers  did  service  in  that  line,  their  successors  have  been  many. 

J.  A.  Brownell  began  his  shoe  store  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Allred  in  1894 
and  has  been  much  longer  in  the  business  than  any  of  his  competitors.  About 
seven  years  after  opening  the  store,  the  Brownell  Shoe  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  he  became  its  manager,  secretary  and  treasurer,  a  position  he  still 
holds.  His  store  is  one  of  the  substantial  and  reliable  mercantile  establish- 
ments, the  success  of  which  is  due  to  him  for  his  good  judgment  in  keeping  a 
full  line  of  the  better  grades  of  shoes.  The  "Other  Shoe  Store"  was  started 
by  C.  O.  Simpson  about  thirteen  years  ago  and  came  into  the  possession  of 
Edwin  Fiene,  the  present  proprietor,  in  August,  1909.  It  is  a  popular  trading 
place  where  shoes  are  sold  at  prices  consistent  with  their  merit.  The  latest 
venture  in  this  business  has  been  made  by  Hanson  &  Son,  who  began  in  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  making  the  "Wear  U  Well"  line  their  leaders.  Being  courteous  and 
obliging  the  firm  no  doubt  will  get  its  full  share  of  trade. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  many  years  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  furniture 
stores.  J.  R.  Laird  came  in  1887  and  by  purchasing  the  Bronson  Brothers'  stock 
began  the  business  and  has  continued  in  it  since  that  time.  His  competitors  have 
called  him  a  "hard  bucker,"  for  he  has  succeeded  in  prospering  while  many  of  the 
others  did  not  find  the  business  so  profitable.  By  keeping  a  large  stock  he  con- 
sequently has  large  sales.  The  other  store  across  the  street  is  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  E.  H.  Reaser,  who  opened  up  there  in  December,  1905,  upon  his  pur- 
chase from  E.  A.  Patterson.  Albert  and  Will  Reed,  John  Cronin,  the  Bronsons 
and  Louis  Lessing  are  among  those  who  have  preceded  him.  Mr.  Reaser  keeps 
a  well-selected  stock  and  is  satisfied  with  the  patronage  he  is  receiving. 

The  oldest  established  jeweler  in  this  part  of  the  state  is  E.  G.  Bowyer,  who 
located  in  1878  and  has  been  at  the  bench  and  behind  the  counter  since  that  time. 
Some  of  the  spectacles  he  sold  when  he  first  came  are  still  worn  by  the  purchas- 
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ers,  the  lenses  having  been  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  advancing  age.  His  reliability  has  never  been  questioned.  Fred  and  Herman 
VVehler  are  the  proprietors  of  the  Wehler  Brothers  jewelry  store.  They  are 
building  up  a  fine  trade  and  gaining  the  confidence  of  a  large  circle  of  patrons. 
Their  stock  is  an  attractive  one  from  which  selections  can  be  made.  They  suc- 
ceeded F.  W.  Dingley  in  the  business  in  1908.  Ed  Thornton  is  the  jeweler 
at  R.  H.  Miller's  drug  store  and  is  having  all  the  work  he  can  do  at  that  popular 
trading  place. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past  when  there  were  three  or  four  hardware 
stores  running  at  the  same  time,  but  there  are  only  two  at  the  present  time.  E. 
A.  Wolcott  succeeded  the  King  Brothers  in  October,  1903,  and  has  made  an 
evident  success  of  the  business.  He  has  the  natural  makeup  for  that  line  of 
work  and  has  prospered  as  the  result,  his  extensive  sales  being  the  best  evidence 
of  the  fact.  Nierling  &  Skinner  succeeded  L.  M.  Stalker  in  191 2  and  are  con- 
tinuing the  oldest  established  hardware  business  in  Algona.  They  have  a  large 
trade  and  are  keeping  up  the  reputation  for  reliability  acquired  by  the  several 
predecessors.  As  early  as  1869  Dammon  &  Griffin  began  the  store  and  imme- 
diately admitted  J.  W.  Robinson  to  the  partnership.  There  the  latter  carried  on 
the  business  alone  after  the  first  year,  but  soon  thereafter  was  joined  by  his 
brother  L.  F.  This  firm  continued  for  a  long  period  of  years  until  the  latter 
decided  to  move  to  Florida.  After  being  sole  proprietor  from  that  time  until 
about  two  years  ago,  J.  W.  Robinson  sold  to  Mr.  Stalker,  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  firm.  The  list  of  others  who  have  been  in  the  hardware  business  since 
the  time  James  Mclntyre  began  in  1866  is  a  long  one,  but  some  of  the  names 
best  remembered  are  those  of  L.  M.  B.  Smith,  Butterfield,  Howard,  C.  M.  Dox- 
see,  Watt  Jones,  R.  H.  Spencer,  Henry  Winkie  and  Otto  Falkenhainer. 

C.  W.  Hendryx  has  no  opposition  in  the  bakery  business,  and  is  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  town  by  turning  out  goods  that  are  as  fine  as  can  be  procured 
anywhere.  Sandrey,  Small.  Blair,  Williams,  Rosewall,  Schnell,  Ladendorff,  De- 
catur and  others  tried  it  there  for  a  while  in  turn  but  soon  embarked  in  other 
lines.  Hollar,  Keyes  and  Peter  Winkel  were  early  proprietors  in  the  business  at 
the  stand  one  door  west  of  where  Mr.  Hendryx  and  wife  are  prospering.  The 
building  they  are  in  is  the  one  erected  by  William  Cordingley,  long  ago,  for  a 
shoe  store. 

It  was  back  in  the  latter  sixties  when  Woodward  &  Townley  opened  their 
harness  shop  on  Call  street,  a  little  west  of  where  the  Nicoulin  shop  is  located. 
Many  have  been  in  the  business  since  then,  but  now  F.  H.  Shackelford  has  the 
only  shop  that  is  running.  Being  a  good  workman  and  using  the  best  of  stock, 
he  readily  finds  sale  for  all  his  products.  When  the  town  was  booming  in  1870, 
Fred  Hawes  and  P.  L.  Slagle  were  the  harness  makers  who  did  a  rushing  busi- 
ness. 

L.  A.  Miner  has  the  only  candy  store,  although  numerous  other  stores  sell 
candies  that  are  made  elsewhere.  His  always  being  fresh  and  of  good  quality, 
he  finds  sale  for  all  he  can  make.    He  succeeded  C.  H.  Taylor  in  April,  1909. 

There  are  two  cleaning  and  pressing  establishments,  the  first  being  conducted 
by  Becker  &  Sutton  at  their  pantatorium.  The  former  bought  out  Williams  and 
the  latter  Kingston  who  preceded  them.    They  became  the  proprietors  in  March, 
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1912.    The  Modern  Dry  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Process  is  operated  by  N.  H. 
Nielson,  who  began  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

J.  Mesing  began  seven  years  ago  dealing  in  musical  instruments  when  many 
predicted  he  would  starve  out  in  less  than  a  year,  but  he  is  still  doing  business 
and  is  prosperous  and  happy.  He  is  a  fine  musician,  the  clarinet  being  his 
favorite  instrument.  Among  the  several  high  grade  pianos  he  sells,  and  has  on 
hand  for  inspection,  is  the  Chase  Brothers,  which  have  had  an  extensive  sale  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Blacksmith  shops  have  been  in  existence  since  Jesse  Magoon  opened  his  in 
1856  and  was  followed  by  Oliver  Benschoter  the  same  year,  and  by  Frank  Xic- 
oulin  some  ten  years  later.  Three  shops  are  now  all  that  can  be  counted.  George 
Horberg  has  been  hammering  away  since  1889  and  has  managed  to  lay  up  a 
little  of  his  income  for  use  when  old  age  comes  along.  A.  T.  Akerman  in  1909 
succeeded  L.  W.  Larson  who  in  turn  had  succeeded  the  St.  Johns.  N'els  Gron- 
wall  and  W.  A.  Gillespie  run  the  third  one  at  the  old  stand  of  M.  Warner.  The 
former  hefore  going  into  business  for  himself  worked  a  long  time  in  the  shop 
for  A.  M.  Johnson,  and  the  latter  after  moving  to  town  worked  eight  years  for 
Mr.  Gronwall.  Mr.  Gillespie  and  Henry  Norton  ran  the  shop  later  together, 
but  they  dissolved  partnership  in  a  short  time  when  the  present  firm  was  formed. 
They  are  having  all  the  business  they  can  do  and  much  more. 

Charles  Pettibone  and  W.  E.  McDonald  are  the  successors  to  nearly  every 
person  who  has  dealt  exclusively  in  the  agricultural  implement  line  for  many 
years.  Four  distinct  lines  of  the  business  have  finally  centered  at  their  ware- 
house. Early  in  1870,  D.  S.  Ford  established  his  warehouse  on  the  John  Gal- 
braith  corner,  then  later  in  the  season  of  that  year,  J.  R.  Jones  built  his  "Wig- 
wam" where  the  firm  is  now  located.  In  1882  A.  M.  &  G.  M.  Johnson  put  up 
the  warehouse  west  of  the  court  house,  and  still  later  Pettibone  &  McDonald 
began  on  another  location.  When  Ford  moved  away  his  business  went  over  to 
the  Jones  wigwam  which  later  was  conducted  by  W.  P.  Jones,  and  still  later  by 
W.  H.  Hodges.  After  George  Johnson  had  met  with  an  accident  which  caused 
his  death,  and  old  age  had  compelled  A.  M.  Johnson  to  retire,  the  business  passed 
from  one  to  another  until  it  was  owned  by  Pettibone  &  McDonald.  Then  they 
moved  over  to  their  present  location  where  they  became  the  owners  of  the  Hodges 
stock  and  business,  and  are  monarchs  of  all  they  survey. 

There  used  to  be  the  Algona  House,  the  Cliff  Hotel,  the  Harrison  House  and 
the  Russell  House  all  running  at  the  same  time,  but  now  the  New  Algona  is  the 
only  one  up  town  doing  business,  and  that  has  been  run  since  December  5,  191 1, 
by  Joe  Weidman,  the  retired  train  conductor.  Judging  from  the  number  of  guests 
he  is  accommodating,  he  must  be  making  his  venture  pay,  at  least  reasonably  well. 
The  original  name  of  the  hotel,  The  Durdall,  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  its  first 
owner,  O.  B.  Durdall,  who  later  traded  it  for  land  out  in  the  mountainous  country. 
Since  then  the  leasing-landlords  have  been  many,  and  most  of  them  must  have  lost 
money  in  the  enterprise  Harry  Tremain  probably  did  as  well  as  any  of  them, 
and  he  did  not  get  rich  while  the  proprietor. 

The  Durdall  Annex,  where  Joseph  Laird  is  keeping  boarders,  is  a  portion  of 
the  old  Bongey  House  which  was  built  by  Alf  Bongey  in  1869,  and  first  used  by 
him  for  a  restaurant  store,  then  for  a  restaurant  hotel,  and  later  exclusively  for  a 
hotel.   While  J.  W.  Tennant  was  the  owner  he  very  much  enlarged  the  building 
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and  made  the  place  one  of  the  most  popular  stopping  places  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
It  was  torn  down  in  August,  1902,  and  the  Annex  is  all  that  remains. 

Hotel  Kossuth,  after  having  a  lo*g  checkered  career,  had  its  doors  closed  to  the 
traveling  public  as  the  winter  of  1912  was  coming  on.  It  was  built  by  Ambrose  A. 
Call  at  the  Milwaukee  depot  soon  after  the  cars  began  running  over  the  road  in 
1870,  and  was  called  The  Algona  House.  After  the  depot  village  had  ceased  to 
prosper,  and  there  was  no  further  need  for  such  a  fine  hotel  at  that  point,  the  hotel 
company  was  formed  and  incorporated  June  6,  1884,  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing it,  moving  it  up  town,  having  it  placed  over  the  ruins  of  the  old  Russell  House, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  controlling  it  afterwards.  This  organized 
company  was  composed  of  Ambrose  A.  Call,  G.  H.  Light,  O.  E.  Palmer,  T.  Earley, 
C.  Byson,  Durant  Bros.,  D.  H.  Hutchins,  J.  B.  Jones,  John  Reed,  A.  F.  Call,  O.  E. 
Minkler,  R.  H.  Spencer,  Alex  Younie,  L.  M.  B.  Smith,  M.  W.  Stough,  J.  W.  Rob- 
inson, L.  A.  Sheetz  and  S.  C.  Spear,  the  secretary.  The  company  bought  the  prop- 
erty of  Ambrose  A.  Call,  had  it  moved  to  its  present  location  and  named  Hotel 
LeGrande,  G.  H.  Light  being  the  first  landlord.  Later  it  was  christened  the  Thor- 
ington  Hotel,  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  best  known,  and  the  most  appropriate 
one  it  ever  had  after  it  was  moved.  Finally  A.  F.  Call,  for  the  company,  traded 
it  for  land,  and  later  it  became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Rausch,  who  conducted  it 
for  many  years  with  the  best  of  satisfaction  and  made  it  for  some  time  the  leading 
hotel  in  town.  The  property  now  belongs  to  W.  H.  Ketcham,  one  of  Algona's 
hustling  real  estate  dealers.  Hotel  Northwestern  at  the  depot  has  for  its  landlord 
O.  B.  Kuhn.  J.  J.  McCall,  beginning  in  the  year  1900,  was  the  proprietor  for 
about  ten  years,  but  finally  engaged  in  other  lines  of  enterprise.  Since  Abram 
Wolfe  erected  the  building  in  the  eighties  it  has  had  numerous  proprietors. 

The  Algona  hospital  is  located  on  the  spot  where  R.  M.  Bessie  built  his  house 
in  1856,  where  Frank  Harrison  ran  the  Harrison  House  for  years  after  the  war, 
and  where  Aaron  Rutherford  built  the  Kossuth  County  Hotel,  which  is  the  one 
now  used  for  the  hospital.  Dr.  M.  J.  Kenefick  in  raising  it  up  on  the  foundation, 
remodeling  the  interior  and  beautifying  the  exterior  and  surroundings,  made  such 
a  wonderful  change  that  the  property  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
wooden  structures  in  town.  The  hospital  has  been  well  patronized  since  it  opened 
in  1907,  and  is  regarded  as  a  beneficial  one  not  only  to  Algona,  but  to  the  people 
residing  in  other  parts  of  the  county  as  well.  In  his  labors,  Dr.  Kenefick  has  the 
assistance  of  -Mrs.  Kenefick,  who  is  a  graduate  trained  nurse  and  having  had  an 
extended  experience  in  that  line. 

There  are  two  veterinary  surgeons  located  in  Algona,  and  both  arc  graduates 
from  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Dr.  E.  E.  Sayers  has  been  located  here  since 
1885  and  has  been  called  upon  for  his  services  with  frequency  during  his  entire 
residence.  He  has  been  more  successful  in  his  profession  than  has  any  one  else  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  He  is  assistant  state  veterinary  surgeon.  W.  R.  Laird  is  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  college  and  opened  up  his  office  during  the  summer  of  1912. 
He  has  had  sufficient  encouragement  since  he  became  established  to  justify  him 
in  believing  that  he  will  get  a  permanent  foothold  and  a  good  practice  in  the  near 
future. 

W.  H.  Lacy  owns  and  operates  with  splendid  success  the  only  laundry  in  town. 
He  has  been  the  proprietor  for  over  ten  years,  and  has  suffered  loss  by  two  ex- 
plosions in  the  rear  of  the  building  in  the  meantime.   His  equipment  is  ample  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  the  community,  and  the  work  turned  out  is  creditable.  F.  L. 
McComb,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  started  the  business  just  across  the  street 
east  from  where  it  is,  and  ran  it  there  for  a  short  time  before  moving  it  to  its  pres- 
ent location. 

The  four  barber  shops  are  well  patronized.  Carl  Wauge  located  in  1889  and 
after  working  three  years  for  C.  E.  Heise  opened  a  shop  of  his  own.  R.  P.  Nor- 
ton began  for  himself  about  six  years  ago  after  having  worked  for  others  for  some 
time.  August  Bremer  began  barbering  for  C.  E.  Heise  in  1881  and  later  became 
his  partner,  the  firm  lasting  for  about  ten  years.  Then  Mr.  Bremer  located  else- 
where and  after  an  absence  of  four  years  returned  and  started  a  shop  of  his  own. 
Shilts  &  O'Keefe  is  the  name  of  the  firm  that  succeeded  Worster  &  Shilts  in  191 2. 
Mr.  Shilts  has  been  doing  service  in  that  line  for  nearly  eight  years. 

Since  E.  S.  Lamb  began  his  livery  in  1869,  many  have  tried  their  hand  at  that 
business  and  most  of  them  did  not  succeed.  Strott  &  Ferson  have  the  only  livery 
at  the  present  time,  and  F.  O.  Blakely  and  the  Hanegan  Bros,  the  only  feed  yards. 
Bert  Peck  was  the  most  successful  of  all  the  livery  men  of  recent  years. 

Only  two  tailor  shops  are  now  running.  Foss,  Fill,  Taylor  and  many  others 
who  were  in  the  business  have  gone  and  John  Erickson  has  retired.  O.  T.  Daw- 
son began  with  the  Fills  in  the  early  days  and  is  still  at  the  work  and  having  more 
than  he  can  do.  He  was  born  out  in  Lotts  Creek  in  1867.  Madson  &  Hanson  began 
in  1896  and  have  worked  up  a  large  patronage  that  is  yearly  increasing.  The  firm 
is  a  reliable  one  and  deserving  of  the  success  it  is  making. 

The  flour  and  feed  dealers  who  do  an  exclusive  business  in  that  line  are  three  in 
number.  Fred  C.  Willson  located  in  1866  and  since  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  nine  years,  he  has  been  handling  seeds  and  satisfying  his  customers. 
M.  O.  Emmons  is  the  president  and  manager  of  the  Iowa  Protein  Feed  Co.,  and  is 
meeting  with  unexpected  success.  The  extent  of  his  sales  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  one  of  the  closing  months  of  191 2  he  sold  100  tons  of  the  product. 
A.  M.  Jasperson  does  a  large  business  at  the  old  J.  J.  Wilson  stand,  on  Dodge 
street,  dealing  in  flour  and  grain,  and  runs  the  elevator  at  the  Northwestern  depot. 

The  oldest  established  millinery  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  Nannie  Setchell,  who 
began  the  business  in  December,  1886.  That  is  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
woman  was  ever  in  any  line  of  business  in  Algona.  She  and  Mrs.  Black  bought 
out  the  business  of  Mrs.  Jean  P.  Crose,  and  when,  a  few  months  later,  Mrs.  Black 
died  her  place  in  the  firm  was  taken  by  Miss  Cora  Setchell,  who  remained  until 
about  four  years  ago  before  going  to  California ;  since  that  time  the  present  pro- 
prietor has  run  the  business  alone.  Next  in  point  of  time  is  Mrs.  Jas.  Taylor,  who 
has  been  located  for  several  years  on  State  street,  near  where  Mrs.  C.  G.  Jones 
had  her  Ladies'  Emporium,  years  ago.  She,  like  Mrs.  Setchell.  carries  a  stock  of 
ladies'  goods  in  connection  with  her  work.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  she  began 
in  that  line.  Mrs.  Amie  reugnet's  start  in  the  business  dates  back  to  1890.  Soon 
afterwards,  while  she  was  still  Miss  Nettie  Matson,  she  formed  a  partnership  with 
Miss  Dell  McCall,  and  they  worked  together  for  a  long  period  of  years  under  the 
firm  name  of  Matson  &  McCall.  Since  the  latter  went  west,  the  former,  now  Mrs. 
Amie  Peugnet,  has  carried  on  the  work  alone.  Mrs.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  Jones, 
the  Spalding  girls,  the  Langdon  sisters  and  Mrs.  Galbraith  are  among  those  who 
were  early  milliners  in  the  town's  history. 
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Miss  Mabel  Clough  is  established  in  the  line  of  doing  ladies'  tailoring  and  has 
a  wide  field  for  patronage.   She  is  succeeding  well  and  prospering. 

The  two  abstract  offices  are  doing  a  prosperous  business.  The  one  owned  and 
conducted  by  Melzar  P.  Haggard  was  established  in  1870  by  J.  B.  Jones,  who  some 
time  later  sold  a  half  interest  to  Frank  Smith.  In  November,  1894,  Jones  &  Smith 
sold  to  Haggard  &  Peek,  and  then  in  November,  1908,  the  junior  partner  sold  his 
interest  to  the  present  proprietor,  M.  P.  Haggard.  The  other  office,  owned  and 
conducted  by  Lathrop  &  Weaver,  is  the  continuation  of  the  business  begun  also  in 
the  early  seventies  by  W.  H.  Nycum,  who  many  years  later  sold  to  Hay  &  Rice. 
This  firm  sold  to  Samson  &  Crose,  who  took  possession  January  1,  1898.  B.  F. 
Crose  bought  his  partner's  interest  during  the  summer  of  1900  and  then  in  1902 
sold  to  Lathrop  &  Weaver.  Several  other  sets  of  abstract  books  have  been  written 
while  these  changes  were  taking  place,  but  they  have  disappeared.  When  Hay  & 
Rice  bought  the  Nycum  books  they  also  bought  C.  M.  Doxsee's  and  A.  D.  Clarke's. 
Those  written  by  C.  J.  Doxsee  after  that  deal,  were  bought  jointly  by  Haggard  & 
Peek  and  B.  F.  Crose  and  destroyed.  The  sets  also  written  for  Geo.  C.  Call  and 
John  Reed  have  also  disappeared  from  view. 

The  three  established  auto  liveries  have  been  enjoying  a  bonanza  feast  of 
prosperity.  The  first,  conducted  by  the  Algona  Auto  and  Machinery  Co.,  is  housed 
in  superb  quarters  in  the  W.  K.  Ferguson  brick  garage  west  of  the  courthouse. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  H.  J.  Wilson,  president  and  manager;  L.  J.  Dick- 
inson, treasurer;  E.  C.  Dickinson,  secretary.  The  business  began  in  the  fall  of  1908 
and  now  includes  the  sales  of  the  Studebaker,  the  Cadillac,  Buick,  Hudson  and 
Overland  lines.  H.  S.  Mountford  and  F.  J.  Mann  own  and  run  the  business  in  the 
former  storeroom  of  O.  B.  Durdall.  It  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  191 1  by  Frank 
Seiler  and  Mr.  Mountford  during  the  previous  year.  The  present  firm  deals  ex- 
clusively in  the  Ford  car.  The  other  garage  is  at  the  old  Armory  building  where 
the  Pearson  Automobile  Co.  has  its  headquarters.  Olaf  Pearson,  of  Swea  City, 
is  the  president,  and  W.  T.  Keyes,  the  manager.  This  company  began  in  the 
spring  of  191 1,  succeeding  Paine  &  Pearson.  The  Rambler  and  the  Overland  cars 
are  the  ones  on  hand  for  sale. 

The  two  photograph  galleries  have  been  established  for  a  long  time  and  are 
destined  to  continue  under  their  present  managers  for  another  long  period.  The 
proprietors  are  rushed  with  business,  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  A.  L. 
Peterson,  coming  in  1892,  bought  out  Hudson  &  Shadle.  By  studying  every  detail 
of  the  business  he  has  developed  into  a  skilled  artist.  Geo.  Blackford  began  the 
business  in  1903  and  three  years  later  succeeded  J.  F.  Nicoulin,  who  had  been  in 
the  business  for  many  years,  and  by  satisfying  his  customers  has  seen  his  business 
grow  to  satisfactory  proportions.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Sears  and  J.  C.  Heckart 
were  early  day  tin-type  takers.  Just  before  the  Milwaukee  road  came  Rufus 
VValston  started  a  little  gallery  south  of  the  hospital  corner,  and  then  traded  it  with 
the  lot  to  J.  F.  Nicoulin  for  a  billiard  table  in  1871.  About  1870  W.  P.  Johnson 
put  up  a  gallery  which  he  conducted  for  several  years  before  selling  it  to  B.  W. 
Burlingame.  The  latter  a  little  later  sold  it  to  J.  F.  Nicoulin,  who  then  had  both 
galleries.  In  the  meantime  Culver  had  his  gallery  where  the  Savings  Bank  is,  but 
only  ran  it  a  short  time  before  moving  away  and  taking  his  outfit  with  him.  The 
Walston-Johnson-Nicoulin  line  is  centered  in  the  present  Blackford  gallery.  The 
Peterson  gallery  had  its  origin  in  the  enterprise  of  A.  L.  Sleyster,  who  ran  the 
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new  gallery  he  had  established  for  several  years  before  selling  to  J.  11.  Saunders, 
who  died  recently  out  at  Ukiah,  California.  Hudson  &  Shadle,  who  bought  of 
him,  only  ran  it  a  short  time  before  selling  to  A.  L.  Peterson. 

The  American  Express  Co.  has  had  for  its  local  agent  since  1900  Roy  Mc- 
Getchie,  an  old  residenter,  and  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  Ernest  Blackford,  an 
1855  settler.  Roy  has  to  hustle  for  his  life  now  because  he  has  two  lady  com- 
petitors, Mrs.  Ada  Post  being  the  agent  for  the  Wells  Fargo  office,  and  Mrs.  Thos. 
Akre  doing  service  for  the  Adams  Co.  Her  husband  is  the  agent,  but  attends  to 
other  matters,  leaving  the  express  business  to  be  looked  after  by  Mrs.  Akre. 

J.  T.  Bohannon  is  the  proprietor  of  both  billiard  halls,  the  west  one  being  man- 
aged by  Jas.  Phillips  and  the  other  by  himself.  John  has  them  run  on  the  quiet 
and  in  the  best  manner  possible.  He  is  a  model  proprietor,  and  the  town  will  never 
have  one  who  will  keep  better  order  or  within  bounds  of  the  law  than  he. 

The  ice  business  has  been  conducted  by  Chas.  Magnusson  for  about  eighteen 
years,  and  he  has  served  his  many  patrons  faithfully  and  well.  Although  the  work 
is  laborious  and  disagreeable,  he  has  kept  at  it  all  these  years  with  untiring  energy. 
The  bus  line  is  run  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Brown  and  G.  E.  Van  Dorstan,  the  electric  sup- 
ply house  by  W.  H.  Horan,  the  junk  business  by  John  Bingaman,  the  draying  by 
W.  E.  Naudain,  Ncls  Larson,  Ed  Lashbrook  and  Warren  Baldwin,  the  repair 
shop  by  Matson  &  Strom,  the  plumbing  establishment  by  Geo.  Holtzbauer,  cement 
block  factories  by  Black  &  Morgan  and  A.  Van  Derlinden,  exclusive  undertaking 
by  W.  E.  Laird,  shoe  repairing  by  Ernest  Theil,  Frank  Preus,  Jess  Spcraw  and 
Ray  Cooper,  the  Moore  elevator  by  Geo.  A.  Besha  and  the  telephone  management 
by  J.  A.  Brown.  All  of  these  parties  are  making  a  success  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  are  doing  as  well  as  their  successors  can  do  when  that  time 
comes. 

The  three  station  agents  at  the  present  time  arc  J.  H.  Morgan,  at  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis ;  C.  R.  Mundhenk  at  the  Northwestern,  and  W.  L.  Whitney  at 
the  Milwaukee  depot.  The  former  has  held  his  position  since  the  beginning  of 
1905,  but  the  appointments  of  the  other  two  were  made  during  the  year  1912. 

Our  local  engineers  have  found  plenty  to  do  during  the  past  few  years,  since 
the  public  drains  began  to  be  run  through  the  various  portions  of  the  county.  Chas. 
E.  Chubb  and  Clarence  E.  Paine  make  that  line  their  exclusive  business  and  have 
had  a  vast  amount  of  experience.  C.  B.  Hutchins  has  also  been  employed  in  sur- 
veying, leveling  and  estimating  a  large  portion  of  the  time  since  the  drainage  busi- 
ness began.  The  two  firms,  Danson  &  Butler  and  Hutchison  &  Gilmorc,  have 
engineered  the  drainage  system  on  many  farms  where  tiling  was  done,  and  have 
become  adepts  at  the  business. 

Four  dentists  are  kept  busy  looking  after  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  thousands  of 
people  who  live  in  this  vicinity.  Dr.  E.  S.  Glasicr,  having  located  in  1893,  has  built 
up  a  large  practice,  and  is  having  all  the  work  he  can  attend  to  in  his  line.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Rist  has  lived  here  all  his  life,  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance.  He  learned  the 
profession  from  Dr.  G.  B.  Cole  and  has  been  very  successful.  W.  E.  Kain,  after 
graduating  from  the  dental  department  of  the  State  University,  came  back  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  at  his  home  town,  where  he  is  now  enjoying  a  large  patronage. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Tessman  opened  his  dental  parlors  here  in  1910  and  is  now  getting  his 
share  of  the  work  to  do.  The  first  dentist  to  locate  in  Algona  was  Dr.  C.  H.  Parker 
in  1869. 
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The  lawyers,  doctors  and  editors  in  town  having  had  their  puffs  and  cuffs  pre- 
sented in  appropriate  previous  chapters,  further  comment  concerning  them  is  not 
deemed  necessary. 

August  Huenhold  is  the  city  gardener  and  greenhouse  man,  and  is  continuing 
the  business  which  was  begun  by  Harry  Richardson.  He  is  soon  to  remove  from 
his  location  east  of  town  to  the  third  ward,  where  he  will  run  the  greenhouse  for- 
merly owned  by  J.  P.  Fohlin.  Mr.  Huenhold  came  first  in  1894,  then  after  re- 
turning, three  years  later,  began  his  present  business. 

Among  the  leading  masons  are  J.  M.  Cowan,  Hal  Cowan,  Dan  Long,  the  Bow- 
mans,  Mike  Johnson,  Julius  Kresensky,  Eric  Strom,  Tom  Stull,  Oscar  Norman 
and  James  Devereaux.  Of  these  J.  M.  Cowan  did  more  work  on  public  buildings 
than  any  of  the  others,  for  he  has  been  here  since  1869.  In  the  carpenter  line  O.  W. 
McMurray  has  probably  superintended  the  building  of  more  public  edifices  than 
any  one  else.  Conrad  Herman,  Dave  Mitchell,  Cook,  Abe  Conolly  and  E.  P.  Fuller 
are  among  the  other  principal  contractors  and  builders;  while  Rosewall,  Piatt, 
Ward,  Adams,  Snell  and  Corbin  are  chief  among  those  who  do  the  painting  and 
decorating. 

Although  opticians  arc  to  be  found  at  the  three  jewelry  establishments,  E.  R. 
Talley  is  the  only  one  in  town  who  does  an  exclusive  business  in  fitting  spectacles. 

"Throw  a  stone  into  any  crowd  and  you  will  be  sure  of  hitting  a  real  estate 
agent"  is  a  remark  that  is  frequently  heard.  Since  the  earliest  days  all  classes  of 
people  have  dealt  in  land  whenever  they  saw  a  chance  to  make  money  by  the 
operation.  Lewis  H.  Smith  and  Geo.  A.  Lowe  in  partnership  set  the  precedent 
several  years  before  the  war.  Judge  Call  followed  up  the  business  with  vigor  dur- 
ing the  homestead  days,  and  A.  D.  Clarke  got  into  the  harness  soon  after  coming 
in  1865  and  continued  the  work  with  great  activity  in  the  county  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham  also  did  an  extensive  business  in  that  line  for  twenty 
years  after  the  war  had  come  to  an  end.  Since  that  time  a  score  or  two  of  young 
men  embarked  in  the  business  and  then  by  degrees  located  elsewhere.  There  are 
some  veterans  of  that  line  living  retired  lives  on  the  profits  made  from  land  trans- 
actions. Frank  Dingley,  Sr.,  was  at  one  time  a  power  in  making  land  deals  and 
operated  with  great  success  for  a  long  time. 

The  oldest  land  firm  now  in  business  is  Danson  &  P»utler,  who  began  in  1893. 
and  the  next  is  perhaps  Hutchison  &  Gilmore,  who  became  established  in  that 
work  twelve  years  ago.  H.  C.  Adams  is  continuing  the  business  that  was  launched 
by  A.  D.  Clarke  back  in  the  sixties.  B.  F.  Crose  for  several  years  has  made  land 
sales  his  special  study,  and  E.  J.  Murtagh  has  done  something  in  that  line  almost 
from  boyhood.  F.  W.  Waterhouse,  T.  H.  Wadsworth,  E.  P.  Keith,  C.  L.  Lamp- 
right,  \Y.  H.  Ketcham,  Claude  Nicoulin  and  C.  L.  McFarland  are  also  among  those 
w  ho  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  commissions  on  sales  and  are  on  the  sharp  lookout 
for  more. 

Insurance  agents  are  as  numerous  as  arc  the  land  men,  especially  those  who  do 
insuring  for  protection  from  fire.  At  present  the  most  active  in  soliciting  for  life 
insurance  are  A.  H.  Stock,  J.  B.  Johnston,  J.  O.  Paxson,  C.  O.  Simpson,  James 
McDonald  and  Charles  Nolte.  In  some  other  lines  there  is  no  competition;  for 
instance,  Fred  Ryther  has  the  only  house-moving  appliance  and  Geo.  Johnson  the 
only  grading  outfit.  F.  H.  Slagle  is  almost  alone  in  his  line — putting  up  small, 
up-to-date  residences  to  rent.   It  would  be  well  for  Algona  if  others  would  do  a 
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little  in  that  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  as  well  as  for  themselves.  Very  few 
have  continued  their  enterprises  longer  than  J.  B.  Winkel  has  his  sewing  machine 
business.  Competitors  have  come  and  gone,  but  he  remains  and  holds  the  field 
alone.  So  far  as  holding  a  position  is  concerned,  S.  15.  French  is  a  stayer,  for  he 
has  been  traveling  auditor  for  the  Queal  Lumber  Co.  so  long  that  "the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

Marshal  Geo.  Hackman  has  been  interested  for  several  years  in  collecting 
samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  that  are  growing  in,  around  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Algona.  He  has  collected  seventy-four  specimens  and  ascribes  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing names:  cultivated,  thorn  and  crabapple;  white,  black,  prickly  and  moun- 
tain ash;  red  and  white  cedar;  wild,  cultivated,  black  and  choke  cherry;  red  and 
water  elm  ;  box  and  berry  elder ;  shell  bark  and  butternut  hickory ;  hard,  soft,  silver 
leaf  and  scarlet  maple;  burr,  white,  red  and  black  oak;  Norway  and  white  pine; 
Lombardy  and  white  poplar;  white  and  black  walnut;  black,  wild,  tame,  water  and 
weeping  willow  ;  red  and  white  birch ;  balm  of  gilead,  basswood,  barberry,  buckeye, 
catalpa,  coffee  bean,  cottonwood,  dogwood,  grapewood,  hazelwood,  hackberry, 
hemlock,  red  and  black  haw,  ironwood,  killikinnick,  larkspur,  locust,  lilac  and  white 
lilac,  mulberry,  olive,  osage.  pear,  peach,  plum,  piegeonberry,  sarvia,  snowball, 
syringa,  sumac,  spruce,  "Wawhoo,"  and  waterbeech. 

Algona  has  received  numerous  estimable  families  on  account  of  those  mov- 
ing here  who  had  been  elected  to  county  offices.  Superintendent  Sid.  J.  Backus 
gave  up  his  school  at  Bancroft  and  moved  down  after  his  election,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Wm.  Shirley,  has  changed  his  residence  from  Swea  City  to  this  place. 
Fred  Anderson  gave  up  his  home  at  Wesley  when  chosen  to  take  charge  of 
the  treasurer's  office,  and  O.  J.  Stephenson,  after  his  election,  exchanged  his 
clerking  position  at  Lu  Verne  for  an  official  one  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
court  house  where  issuing  marriage  certificates  has  become  a  portion  of  his 
duty.  Whittemore  gave  Algona  a  family  when  County  Attorney  Van  Ness 
was  elected,  and  Bancroft,  since  the  191 2  election,  has  sent  Mrs.  W.  F.  Laidley 
to  become  a  resident  while  holding  the  position  of  recorder.  Sheriff  Brunson, 
Auditor  Norton,  Coroner  Laird  and  the  out-going  recorder.  Frank  Henderson, 
were  residents  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  their  election.  Numerous  substantial 
families  are  residents  that  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  Kossuth  county 
farms  before  moving  to  the  county  seat.  Those  locating  in  the  county  prior  to 
1870  have  already  been  noticed  in  this  chapter.  Among  those  locating  after  that 
date  who  are  living  retired  lives  in  Algona  after  having  spent  a  long  period  of 
years  on  the  farm  are  N.  C.  Kuhn,  D.  D.  Dodge,  S.  A.  Thompson,  John  Ken- 
nedy, \Y.  T.  Bourne,  Fred  Pompe.  Wm.  Dodds,  A.  L.  Bowen,  C.  W.  Hopkins, 
C.  R.  Lewis,  Henry  Turnbaugh.  B.  F.  Sroufe,  H.  P.  Larson,  Anders  Anderson, 
Howard  Morgan,  and  Frank  Geigel.  Alonzo  Franklin  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  this  list  for  he  is  the  oldest  man  in  the  county,  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  having  been  celebrated  at  his  humble  home  May  2,  1912.  On  that  occasion 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  coming  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  good  health  he  was  enjoying  at  that  advanced  age,  and  by 
the  gift  to  him  of  one  hundred  silver  dollars,  and  an  additional  amount  to  his 
faithful  wife. 

Algona  has  been  fortunate  in  producing  a  number  of  young  men  who 
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have  obtained  exalted  positions.  There  is  Harold  Quarton,  over  across  the 
ocean,  Deputy  Consul  General  at  Berlin.  It  seems  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
he  was  a  little  boy  attending  school  at  the  Central  buildings.  There  is  Burton 
Seeley  in  the  federal  service  in  the  Philippines.  He  was  sent  there  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  look  after  the  health  of  its  horses.  Bert 
Edmonds  is  up  in  Alaska  in  the  employ  of  the  government  and  having  head- 
quarters at  Ketchikan.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  coast  lighting,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  more  than  a  year.  Then  again,  there  is  Dr.  Chas.  A.  McCall  who 
has  held  a  government  position  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He  is  now  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  is  chief  inspector  of  the  stock  that  is  shipped  in  from 
foreign  ports.  He  belongs  to  the  department  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  There  are  others  who  have  been  just  as  successful,  though  holding  no 
government  positions.  For  instance,  Walter  Walker  found  a  fine  church  and  a 
large  congregation  waiting  for  him  in  New  York  City,  and  Harvey  Ingham 
crawled  up  into  the  highest  editorial  chair  of  the  state.  Just  think  of  Robt. 
Patterson  out  in  Spokane  being  rated  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  city,  and  of 
Gene  Shadle  and  Jas.  Paine  who  are  ranked  as  capitalists  at  the  same  place. 
Whoever  thought  that  Bert  Langdon  would  rise  to  become  a  financier  and  an 
expert  civil  engineer  for  a  railroad  company ;  that  Haswell  Ramsey  would  be- 
come a  member  of  the  best  legal  firm  in  Seattle ;  that  Harry  Call  would  become 
a  leading  lawyer  in  Los  Angeles  or  that  Geo.  C.  Call  would  become  the  wealth- 
iest real  estate  dealer  in  Sioux  City.  All  the  Algona  boys  who  have  climbed  to 
enviable  heights— financially  or  otherwise — have  not  done  so  by  leaving  the 
county  seat  of  Kossuth  and  seeking  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  Look  at  John 
Goeders  who  tramped  up  town  from  the  farm  on  the  river  bottom  of  Riverdale, 
looking  for  a  place  to  clerk.  He  is  now  not  only  the  owner  of  a  palatial  home, 
and  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  stores  on  one  of  the  best  business  corners,  but  has 
a  larger  bank  account  than  many  of  those  who  left  for  the  Pacific  coast  before 
he  went  into  business  alone.  Max  Herbst  is  a  shining  example  of  how  a  money- 
less boy  with  energy  and  good  principles,  and  a  determination  to  win,  can  rise 
to  become  a  partner  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  mercantile  establish- 
ments at  the  county  seat.  E.  J.  Murtagh  was  a  boy  when  he  came  here,  and 
had  no  money.  For  months  he  was  seen  tramping  to  and  from  the  Milwaukee 
depot,  with  dinner  pail  in  hand,  while  clerking  at  the  Blossom  Bros,  creamery. 
His  rise  to  the  foremost  rank  as  a  financier  is  directly  traceable  to  his  good 
judgment  and  integrity.  There  are  others,  moreover,  like  H.  E.  Rist  and  H.  C. 
Adams,  who  have  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities  and  prospered  financially 
as  the  result. 

It  is  nearly  fifty-seven  years  since  Algona  had  its  first  postmaster.  During 
all  the  succeeding  years  only  eleven  others  have  held  that  position,  but  one  of 
them,  like  President  Cleveland,  had  to  step  aside  for  a  term  for  some  one  else 
before  completing  his  service.  In  the  spring  of  1856  J.  W.  Moore  received  his 
commission  and  had  his  office  in  his  cabin  near  the  present  F.  A.  Corey  residence, 
and  had  Lewis  H.  Smith  for  his  deputy.  During  that  fall  H.  F.  Watson  suc- 
ceeded him  and  had  his  office  at  first  in  a  board  shanty  just  west  of  the  old 
Buell  residence  where  the  O.  J.  Stephenson  family  are  living.    When  Buchanan 
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became  President  he  ousted  Mr.  Watson  and  installed  Amos  S.  Collins,  who 
was  a  democrat.  When  the  Lincoln  administration  came  into  power  Mr.  Wat- 
son received  another  commission,  and  had  the  office  for  two  full  terms.  During 
the  war  his  office  was  in  a  little  building  that  stood  where  the  City  Hall  stands, 
which  had  been  built  as  a  sort  of  an  annex  to  the  old  log  hotel,  St.  Nicholas, 
which  was  built  by  Mrs.  Ambrose  A.  Call's  father  in  1856.  Lewis  H.  Smith 
was  his  successor  and  he  held  the  position  until  his  resignation  in  the  latter 
sixties.  He  conducted  the  office  in  the  Smith  Bros.'  store  south  of  the  public 
square.  J.  H.  Warren  was  the  next  Xasby.  He  moved  the  office  at  first  to 
Lamb's  old  Ark  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Iowa  Lumber  Com- 
pany's block,  where  he  was  publishing  the  Upper  Des  Moines,  and  then  a  little 
later  moved  to  his  new  building  on  Call  street,  near  the  present  Wadsworth 
residence.  R.  H.  Spencer  next  took  charge  of  the  office  about  the  beginning  of 
1872  and  held  it  until  President  Cleveland's  first  administration  made  a  change 
in  the  controlling  power  of  the  government.  T.  H.  Lantry  was  in  line  for  the 
appointment,  received  it  and  held  the  position  until  Den  Harrison  defeated 
Cleveland,  then  Milton  Starr  received  his  appointment.  Cleveland  came  back 
again  and  as  the  result  J.  W.  Hinchon  became  the  postmaster  in  February, 
1893,  and  held  the  place  for  full  four  years,  lacking  one  day.  Then  came  Har- 
vey Ingham,  who,  after  retaining  the  position  for  some  six  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  G.  F.  Peek,  who  in  turn,  held  it  for  about  the  same  period  of  time. 
Postmaster  M.  P.  Weaver  received  his  commission  January  11,  1909,  and  will 
retain  his  position  until  his  unknown  successor  is  appointed. 

Although  contests,  and  some  of  them  quite  spirited,  preceded  nearly  all  of 
the  appointments  from  the  very  beginning,  only  two  were  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  chapter.  The  first  occurred  in  the  fall  of 
1871  when  Colonel  Spencer  instituted  his  campaign  to  become  the  successor  of 
J.  H.  Warren.  The  business  men  on  Call  street  were  rivals  of  those  on  State 
for  making  their  street  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town  at  that  time, 
and  they  had  a  good  show  for  having  their  desires  realized.  With  many  it  was  a 
debatable  question  as  to  which  was  the  most  likely  to  be  the  best  street  in 
future  years.  Warren's  office  was  on  Call,  and  Spencer's  new  store  was  on 
State  where  Jas.  Patterson  has  his  store,  and  each  having  invested  considerable 
money,  desired  to  make  his  location  the  favorite  one  in  town. 

The  agitation  over  the  matter  of  location  and  who  should  become  the  next 
postmaster,  became  spirited  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  was 
red  hot  in  October,  when  an  election  was  called  to  decide  whether  Warren 
should  retain  his  position  or  Spencer  succeed  him.  Under  the  agreement  for 
each  to  choose  one  judge  and  these  two  to  choose  the  third,  Spencer  named 
Merchant  Mclntyre  and  Warren  O.  E.  Palmer,  and  they  choose  J.  L.  Paine.  The 
polls  were  opened  at  the  courthouse,  and  soon  a  ruction  occurred  over  who  had 
a  right  to  vote,  Palmer  demanding  that  democrats  as  well  as  republicans  should 
be  allowed  to  express  their  wishes  by  their  ballots.  Mclntyre  and  Paine  resist- 
ing this  claim,  the  parties  divided  and  each  side  held  an  election  of  its  own. 
The  Warren- Palmer  faction  assembled  at  the  Russell  house  where  all  classes 
voting  cast  345  ballots  for  Warren.  Mclntyre  and  Paine  opened  their  polls  at 
the  latter's  store  and  called  F.  C.  Willson  for  the  third  judge.  There  Spencer 
received  102  of  the  105  votes  cast.   The  matter  was  thus  left  in  such  an  unset- 
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tied  condition  that  it  had  to  be  threshed  out  before  the  congressman,  but  was 
finally  settled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  other  contest  was  one  of  much  fiercer  strife,  and  one  that  caused  a 
much  larger  number  of  people  to  become  interested  in  the  matter.  This  was 
the  fight  between  Milton  Starr  and  A.  A.  Brunson  to  determine  which  should 
succeed  T.  H.  Lantry  at  the  time  when  Harrison  slipped  in  between  Cleve- 
land's two  terms.    Harrison  was  hardly  declared  elected  before  Congressman 

A.  J.  Holmes  began  receiving  letters  from  Algona  in  regard  to  the  postoffice. 
By  the  time  Dolliver  became  congressman,  the  next  year,  there  were  several 
aspirants  for  the  position,  but  the  number  soon  dwindled  down  to  two — Starr 
and  Brunson.  Dolliver,  on  being  approached  by  the  friends  of  both  parties, 
found  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position  and  getting  into  an  undesirable  en- 
tanglement. The  petition  of  each  party,  containing  a  long  list  of  signatures,  was 
urged  as  evidence  that  his  services  as  postmaster  were  desired  at  "the  Algona 
office.  As  the  congressman  took  no  action  on  the  showing,  both  parties  began 
obtaining  the  signatures  of  those  who  had  already  signed  the  other's  petition. 
Matters  then  became  muddled  and  no  one  was  able  to  say  which  party  was  the 
most  desired.  Further  complications  arose  when  Brunson  circulated  an  addi- 
tional petition  which  was  signed  by  those  who  had  previously  signed  Starr's 
petition.  By  signing  that  paper  they  asked  that  their  names  be  not  counted  on 
the  petition  of  the  latter,  but  on  Branson's  alone.  Starr's  pushers  followed  up 
with  similar  tactics  and  obtained  affidavits  from  some  of  those  who  had  signed 
Brunson 's  second  petition,  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
petition  they  had  signed  and  that  they  had  been  deceived.  Algona  parties  in 
the  interest  of  the  contestants  called  upon  Dolliver  frequently  and  urged  him 
to  take  action  on  the  matter.  He  listened  to  their  claims,  but  could  not  disen- 
tangle the  complications.  He  was  between  two  raging  fires  and  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing predicament.  Neither  side  could  make  a  showing  to  him  sufficient  to 
warrant  him  in  recommending  for  the  appointment  either  of  them.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  leave  the  merits  of  the  petitions  to  an  arbitrating  board  for 
adjustment.  According  to  the  agreement  each  side  chose  an  arbitrator  and 
then  these  two  agreed  upon  the  third  one.  After  Starr  had  chosen  Gardner 
Cowles  and  Brunson  had  selected  Geo.  C.  Call,  each  side  wrote  the  names  of 
thirty  citizens,  each  of  whom  would  be  acceptable  for  their  arbitrator.  As 

B.  F.  Reed's  name  was  the  only  one  appearing  on  both  lists,  he  was  named  as 
the  third  man.  The  duty  devolving  upon  this  trio  was  to  determine  by  exam- 
ination of  the  petitions,  cross  petitions,  affidavits  and  counter-affidavits,  which 
of  the  two  aspirants  was  in  good  faith  being  the  most  largely  endorsed  by  the 
patrons  of  the  postoffice.  The  third  arbitrator  refused  to  serve  unless  the 
three  were  permitted  to  take  all  the  written  evidence  to  some  place  outside  of 
Algona  where  there  would  be  no  undue  influence  and  no  interruptions,  and 
there  alone  pass  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  petitions,  affidavits, 
etc.  This  request  being  denied  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  board.  As 
no  other  person  could  be  induced  to  accept  the  thankless  job,  the  arbitration 
plan  failed. 

Once  more  Congressman  Dolliver  was  approached  at  Fort  Dodge  and 
urged  to  take  action  for  one  or  the  other  on  the  showing  made  by  the  parties. 
There  were  present  before  him  from  Algona,  A.  A.  Brunson,  Geo.  C.  Call,  M. 
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Starr,  Gardner  Cowles,  D.  A.  Haggard,  S.  S.  Sessions,  M.  O'Rourke  and 
J.  W.  Hartlett.  Before  leaving  there  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the 
matter  could  be  settled  at  a  special  election.  Dr.  L.  A.  Sheetz,  J.  G.  Smith  and 
J.  \V.  Hinchon  were  named  as  the  judges.  The  election  was  to  be  held  on 
September  14.  1889,  and  all  voters  of  any  political  faith  within  the  limits  of 
the  incorporation  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  casting  their  ballots  for  either 
Starr  or  Brunson,  but  for  no  one  else.  Dolliver  issued  the  election  proclamation, 
and  the  voting  occurred  on  the  day  designated.  There  were  437  ballots  cast,  of 
which  Starr  received  222  and  Brunson  215.  Although  the  former  defeated 
the  latter  by  only  seven  votes  they  were  enough  to  procure  his  appointment. 
The  election  was  held  at  the  sheriff's  office  but  for  some  cause  two  of  the 
judges  named  at  the  Fort  Dodge  meeting  did  not  serve.  J.  W.  Hinchon,  one  of 
the  judges,  remembers  that  neither  Smith  nor  Sheetz  acted  in  that  capacity  but 
that  J.  E.  Stacy  and  S.  S.  Sessions  served  in  their  stead. 

Of  the  four  rural  routes  connected  with  the  office  the  contractor  for  Xo.  I 
is  Leo  J.  Stebbins,  Xo.  2  S.  X.  Brace,  Xo.  3  Albert  T.  Reed,  and  Xo.  4  S.  J. 
Ramsay.  Raymond  Wehler  is  city  postman  Xo.  1,  J.  B.  Wheelock  Xo.  2,  and 
M.  J.  McCall  Xo.  3. 

During  the  year  1912,  while  the  manuscript  for  this  volume  was  being  pre- 
pared for  publication,  the  following  named  residents  of  Algona  passed  on  to 
the  beyond:  Mrs.  Alice  Benschoter  Seeley  (1856),  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Ingham 
(1857).  Mrs.  Alma  Burtis  Reed  (1864),  H.  A.  Paine  (1864),  Mrs.  \V.  H. 
Campbell  (1867),  Mrs.  C.  \V.  Bates  (1868),  H.  A.  Matson  (1868),  Mrs.  Clara 
Coffin  Connolly  (1869),  Will  Hall  (1869),  Peter  Purvis  (1870),  J.  R.  Jones 
(1870).  Mike  Winkel  (1870).  Mrs.  Dona  L.  Sheetz  (1870),  Mrs.  Mattie  Hanna 
P.ronson  (1871),  Mrs.  Jas.  Riley  (1872),  Sever  Halvcrson  (1875),  Mrs.  Tom 
Sarchett,  Chas.  Barton.  Mrs.  Marie  Anderson,  Mrs.  Andrew  Ostrom.  M.  E. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Weston,  Dexter  Turner  and  Mrs.  Jane  Miner. 

Several  well  known  former  residents  of  this  place  who  died  during  the  year 
were  E.  B.  Ward  at  Xapa,  Cal.,  John  Ramsey  at  Seattle  and  Geo.  H.  Brooks  at 
Ballard,  Wash.  These  were  settlers  of  the  latter  sixties  at  this  county.  Others 
who  passed  away  were  Thos.  Farley  at  Pasadena,  Eugene  Tellier  at  Minneapo- 
lis, C.  J.  Doxsee  at  Kansas  City,  Harry  Dodge  at  Reno,  Xev.,  and  Will  Sterz- 
bach  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 

TOWN  AND  CITY  OFFICIALS 

(  Incorporated  Town) 

1872—  Mayor,  Charles  Birge;  treasurer,  George  Galbraith;  assessor,  Henry 
Walston;  recorder,  F.  M.  Taylor;  marshal,  E.  B.  Ward;  street  commissioner, 
William  Stebbins;  trustees.  W.  H.  Ingham,  E.  X.  Weaver.  D.  Patterson,  J.  G. 
Smith,  J.  J.  Wilson. 

1873 —  Mayor,  Charles  Birge;  treasurer,  George  Galbraith;  assessor,  Henry 
Walston;  recorder,  F.  M.  Taylor;  marshal,  S.  I.  Plumley ;  street  commissioner. 
C.  F.  Keyes;  trustees,  J.  J.  Wilson,  E.  D.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Johnson,  E.  N.  Weavei. 

1874—  Mayor.  F.  M.  Taylor;  treasurer,  George  Galbraith;  assessor,  Henry 
Walston;  recorder,  C.  E.  Church;  marshal,  Hugh  Waterhouse;  street  commis- 
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sioner,  Alpheus  Johnson;  trustees,  W.  W.  Johnson,  J.  W.  Robinson,  J.  R.  Jones, 
Asa  C.  Call,  Theo.  Chrischilles. 

1875 —  Mayor,  D.  S.  Ford;  treasurer,  George  Galbraith;  assessor,  N.  B.  Ben- 
ham;  recorder,  H.  M.  Taft;  marshal,  Hugh  Waterhouse;  street  commissioner, 
Alpheus  Johnson;  trustees,  D.  H.  Hutchins,  D.  Patterson,  J.  L.  Paine,  J.  E. 
Stacy,  J.  S.  Philips. 

1876 —  Mayor,  J.  J.  Wilson;  treasurer,  Geo.  Galbraith;  assessor,  Henry  Wal- 
ston;  recorder,  Pitt  Cravath ;  marshal,  Hugh  Waterhouse;  street  commissioner, 
Jas.  Henderson;  trustees,  John  G.  Smith,  H.  C.  McCoy,  J.  R.  Jones,  J.  A. 
Winkel,  A.  D.  Clarke. 

1877 —  Mayor,  J.  J.  Wilson;  treasurer,  Theo.  Chrischilles;  assessor,  Henry 
Walston;  recorder,  Pitt  Cravath;  marshal,  S.  Benjamin;  street  commissioner, 
James  Henderson ;  trustees,  J.  R.  Jones,  A.  Bongey,  F.  M.  Taylor,  G.  R.  Wood- 
worth,  H.  C.  McCoy. 

1878 —  Mayor,  J.  E.  Stacy ;  treasurer,  L.  F.  Robinson ;  assessor,  Henry  Wal- 
ston ;  recorder,  John  Wallace ;  marshal,  Perry  Wilkins ;  street  commissioner, 
H.  B.  Smith;  trustees,  D.  H.  Hutchins,  J.  M.  Comstock,  D.  S.  Ford,  J.  C.  Heck- 
art,  J.  A.  Winkel. 

1879, — Mayor,  J.  E.  Stacy;  treasurer,  George  Galbraith;  assessor,  Henry 
Walston;  recorder,  D.  H.  Setchell ;  marshal,  J.  H.  Slagle;  street  commissioner, 
R.  I.  Brayton;  trustees,  J.  M.  Comstock,  D.  S.  Ford,  Charles  Merrifield,  T. 
Lantry,  G.  R.  Woodworth,  L.  F.  Robinson. 

1880 —  Mayor,  J.  J.  Wilson;  treasurer,  Theo.  Chrischilles;  assessor,  Henry 
Walston;  recorder,  G.  H.  Lamson;  marshal,  James  Patterson;  street  commis- 
sioner, D.  H.  Setchell;  trustees,  J.  G.  Smith,  G.  R.  Woodworth,  D.  S.  Ford. 
J.  M.  Comstock,  Charles  Merrifield,  T.  Lantry. 

1881 —  Mayor,  J.  J.  Wilson ;  treasurer,  F.  M.  Taylor ;  assessor,  A.  E.  Wheelock ; 
recorder,  G.  H.  Lamson ;  marshal,  J.  R.  Williams;  street  commissioner,  James 
Finnegan;  trustees,  H.  H.  McMasters,  T.  Lantry,  G.  R.  Woodworth,  J.  G. 
Smith,  D.  S.  Ford,  J.  M.  Comstock. 

1882 —  Mayor.  J.  M.  Comstock;  treasurer,  X.  B.  Benham ;  assessor,  A.  E. 
Wheelock;  recorder,  R.  A.  Palmer;  marshal,  Hugh  Waterhouse;  street  commis- 
sioner, J.  W.  Sampson;  trustees,  T.  Earley,  J.  E.  Stacy,  J.  G.  Smith,  G.  R. 
Woodworth,  H.  H.  McMasters,  T.  Lantry. 

1883—  Mayor,  J.  G.  Smith;  treasurer,  N.  B.  Benham;  assessor,  A.  E. 
Wheelock;  recorder,  R.  B.  Warren;  marshal,  T.  Gilbert;  street  commissioner, 
J.  W.  Sampson;  trustees,  T.  Earley,  A.  A.  Brunson,  T.  Lantry,  J.  E.  Stacy, 
H.  H.  McMasters,  II.  S.  Langdon. 

1884 —  Mayor,  J.  G.  Smith;  treasurer,  N.  B.  Benham;  assessor,  J.  L.  Ed- 
munds; recorder,  G.  T.  Sutton;  marshal.  T.  Gilbert;  street  commissioner,  A.  L. 
Cheney;  trustees,  T.  Earley,  A.  A.  Brunson,  F.  M.  Taylor,  J.  E.  Stacy,  H.  S. 
Langdon,  D.  A.  Buell. 

2885 — Mayor,  A.  F.  Call;  treasurer,  N.  B.  Benham;  assessor,  J.  Q.  A.  Hud- 
son; recorder,  C.  J.  Skinner;  marshal,  P.  L.  Slagle;  street  commissioner,  A.  L. 
Cheney;  trustees.  T.  Earley,  J.  F.  Xicoulin,  D.  A.  Buell,  A.  A.  Brunson,  F.  M. 
Taylor.  H.  S.  Langdon. 

'1886—  Mayor.  D.  A.  Haggard;  treasurer,  N.  B.  Benham;  assessor.  G.  H. 
Lamson;  recorder,  W.  B.  Quarton;  marshal,  E.  C.  Tuttlc;  street  commissioner, 
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Alpheus  Johnson;  trustees,  C.  H.  Blossom,  Theo.  Chrischilles,  D.  A.  Buell, 
J.  I-'.  Xicoulin,  T.  Earley,  F.  M.  Taylor. 

1887 —  Mayor,  J.  R.  Jones;  treasurer,  X.  B.  Benham;  assessor,  G.  H.  Lam- 
son  ;  recorder,  \V.  B.  Quarton ;  marshal,  A.  F.  Dailey ;  street  commissioner, 
Alpheus  Johnson;  trustees,  F.  M.  Taylor,  Theo.  Chrischilles,  John  Wallace,  J.  F. 
Xicoulin,  C.  H.  Blossom,  T.  Earley. 

1888 —  Mayor,  George  C.  Call;  treasurer,  C.  M.  Doxsee;  assessor,  G.  II.  Lam- 
son;  recorder,  \Y.  B.  Quarton ;  marshal,  A.  F.  Dailey,  street  commissioner, 
Alpheus  Johnson;  trustees,  A.  \V.  Moffatt,  F.  Dingley,  John  Wallace,  F.  M. 
Taylor,  Theo.  Chrischilles,  C.  H.  Blossom. 

(Under  the  City  Government) 

1889—  Mayor,  J.  R.  Jones;  treasurer.  C.  M.  Doxsee;  assessor,  G.  H.  Lamson  ; 
clerk,  W.  B.  Quarton;  marshal,  A.  F.  Dailey;  street  commissioner,  J.  W.  Samp- 
son; eouncilmen:  First  Ward,  C.  H.  Blossom.  C.  L.  Lund;  Second  Ward.  A.  W. 
Moffatt,  D.  A.  Buell ;  Third  Ward,  Fred  Dormoy,  John  Wallace ;  Fourth  Ward, 
H.  A.  Clock,  J.  F.  Xicoulin. 

1890 —  Mayor,  J.  R.  Jones;  treasurer.  C.  M.  Doxsee;  assessor,  G.  11.  Lamson  ; 
clerk,  W.  B.  Quarton;  marshal,  A.  F.  Dailey;  street  commissioner,  J.  W.  Samp- 
son; eouncilmen:  First  Ward,  J.  G.  Smith,  C.  H.  Blossom;  Second  Ward,  J.  W. 
Hinchon,  A.  W.  Moffatt;  Third  Ward,  II.  C.  Johns,  F.  Dormoy;  Fourth  Ward, 
J.  F.  Xicoulin,  H.  A.  Clock. 

i8gr — Mayor,  L.  A.  Sheetz;  treasurer,  C.  M.  Doxsee;  assessor,  G.  H.  Lam- 
son; solicitor,  J.  W.  Sullivan;  clerk,  S.  S.  Sessions;  marshal,  A.  F.  Dailey; 
street  commissioner,  A.  L.  Cheney;  eouncilmen:  First  Ward,  William  Geary, 
J.  G.  Smith;  Second  Ward,  A.  W.  Moffat,  J.  W.  Hinchon;  Third  Ward,  C  H. 
Blossom.  A.  C.  Johns;  Fourth  Ward,  II.  A.  Clock,  J.  F.  Xicoulin. 

1 892 —  Mayor,  L.  A.  Sheetz;  treasurer,  C.  M.  Doxsee;  assessor.  G.  H.  Lam- 
son; solicitor,  J.  W.  Sullivan;  clerk,  S.  S.  Sessions;  marshal.  A.  F.  Dailey; 
street  commissioner.  S.  S.  Stebbins;  eouncilmen:  First  Ward,  William  Cleary. 
F.  H.  Vesper;  Second  Ward,  A.  W.  Moffatt.  J.  W.  Hinchon;  Third  Ward,  J.  D. 
Magnusson,  C.  H.  Blossom:  Fourth  Ward,  F.  F.  Smith,  J.  F.  Xicoulin. 

1893 —  Mayor,  A.  A.  Call;  treasurer,  C.  M.  Doxsee;  assessor,  G.  II.  Lamson; 
solicitor,  W.  L.  Joslyn ;  clerk.  S.  S.  Sessions;  marshal  and  superintendent  of 
water  works.  A.  F.  Dailey;  street  commissioner.  S.  S.  Stebbins;  eouncilmen: 
First  Ward.  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  F.  H.  Vesper;  Second  Ward.  J.  W.  Hinchon, 
L.  K.  Garfield:  Third  Ward.  J.  D.  Magnusson.  William  Cordingley ;  Fourth 
Ward.  J.  F.  Xicoulin.  D.  H.  liutchins. 

1894 —  Mayor,  A.  A.  Call;  treasurer,  C.  M.  Doxsee;  assessor,  G.  H.  Lamson; 
solicitor,  W.  L.  Joslyn;  clerk,  A.  Hutchison;  marshal  and  superintendent  of  water 
works,  A.  F.  Dailey;  street  commissioner,  S.  S.  Stebbins;  eouncilmen:  First 
Ward.  F.  II.  Vesper,  J.  W.  Wadsworth;  Second  Ward.  S.  II.  Fettibone,  L.  K. 
Garfield;  Third  Ward,  J.  D.  Magnusson,  William  Cordingley;  Fourth  Ward, 
J.  F.  Xicoulin,  D.  II.  liutchins. 

1895—  Mayor,  D.  A.  Haggard:  treasurer,  G.  F.  Feck;  assessor.  G.  H.  Lamson  ; 
solicitor,  W.  L.  Joslyn;  clerk.  C.  A.  Cohenour ;  marshal.  J.  15.  Willey :  street 
commissioner.  J.  W.  Sampson;  superintendent  of  water  works.  W.  II.  Horan  ; 
eouncilmen:  First  Ward.  F.  II.  Vesper.  J.  W.  Wadsworth;  Second  Ward,  W.  K. 
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Ferguson,  L.  J.  Rice;  Third  Ward,  Thomas  Henderson,  P.  L.  Slagle;  Fourth 
Ward,  E.  E.  Sayers,  J.  F.  Xicoulin. 

1896 —  Mayor,  D.  A.  Haggard;  treasurer,  G.  F.  Peek;  assessor,  G.  H.  Lam- 
son  ;  solicitor.  W.  L.  Joslyn ;  clerk,  A.  Hutchison ;  marshal,  L.  Horan  ;  super- 
intendent of  water  works,  W.  H.  Horan ;  street  commissioner,  Walt  Henderson ; 
councilmen :  First  Ward,  F.  H.  Vesper,  T.  W.  Wadsworth ;  Second  Ward,  Wil- 
liam K.  Ferguson,  L.  J.  Rice;  Third  Ward,  Thomas  Henderson,  P.  L.  Slagle; 
Fourth  Ward,  E.  E.  Sayers,  M.  B.  Chapin. 

1897 —  Mayor,  J.  T.  Chrischilles-;  treasurer,  G.  F.  Peek;  assessor,  W.  J. 
Crammond ;  solicitor,  J.  L.  Bonar;  clerk,  J.  L.  Donahoo;  marshal,  L.  Horan; 
superintendent  of  water  works.  W.  H.  Horan ;  street  commissioner,  Will  Carlon ; 
councilmen:  First  Ward,  Alex  White,  F.  H.  Vesper;  Second  Ward,  Frank 
Dingley,  S.  E.  McMahon ;  Third  Ward,  P.  L.  Slagle,  H.  A.  Paine;  Fourth  Ward. 
E.  E.  Sayers,  M.  P>.  Chapin. 

1898 —  Mayor,  J.  T.  Chrischilles ;  treasurer.  G.  F.  Peek;  assessor,  J.  W.  Bates; 
solicitor,  J.  L.  Bonar ;  clerk.  J.  L.  Donahoo ;  marshal,  J.  J.  Cordingley  ;  superintend- 
ent of  water  works,  Charles  Foster ;  street  commissioner,  W.  V.  Carlon ;  council- 
men:  First  Ward.  F.  H.  Vesper,  Alex  White;  Second  Ward.  W.  E.  H.  Morse.  S 
E.  McMahon:  Third  Ward.  W.  B.  Stebbins.  H.  A.  Paine;  Fourth  Ward,  M.  B 
Chapin,  E.  E.  Sayers. 

1899 —  Mayor,  E.  E.  Sayers;  treasurer.  George  M.  Bailey;  assessor,  J.  W. 
Bates;  solicitor,  J.  L.  Bonar;  clerk,  J.  L,  Donahoo;  marshal,  W.  V.  Carlon  ;  super- 
intendent of  waterworks,  Charles  Foster ;  street  commissioner,  L.  Horan ;  coun- 
cilmen :  First  Ward.  R.  B.  Warren,  F.  H.  Vesper ;  Second  Ward,  S.  E.  McMahon. 
W.  E.  H.  Morse;  Third  Ward,  H.  A.  Paine.  W.  B.  Stebbins;  Fourth  Ward.  C.  C. 
Samson,  M.  B.  Chapin. 

1  goo—  Mayor,  E.  E.  Sayers ;  treasurer,  George  M.  Bailey ;  assessor,  J.  W.  Bates ; 
solicitor,  J.  L.  Bonar;  clerk.  L.  J.  Dickinson ;  marshal,  W.  W.  Joncs-Horan  ;  super- 
intendent of  water  works,  W.  B.  Metcalf ;  street  commissioner,  L.  Horan ;  council- 
men:  First  Ward,  F.  II.  Vesper;  R.  B.  Warren;  Second  Ward,  W.  E.  II.  Morse, 
S.  E.  McMahon;  Third  Ward.  John  Lamuth,  H.  A.  Paine;  Fourth  Ward,  M.  B. 
Chapin,  C.  C.  Samson. 

1901 —  Mayor.  E.  E.  Sayers:  treasurer,  B.  F.  Crose;  assessor.  J.  W.  Bates; 
solicitor.  T.  P.  Harrington;  Clerk,  L.  J.  Dickinson;  marshal,  John  Switzer;  super- 
intendent of  water  works,  W.  B.  Metcalf;  street  commissioner.  J.  W.  Sampson; 
councilmen :  First  Ward.  R.  B.  Warren,  F.  H.  Vesper;  Second  Ward,  C.  B.  Ilutch- 
ins,  W.  E.  H.  Morse ;  Third  Ward,  G.  F.  Peek,  John  Lamuth  ;  Fourth  Ward,  A.  L. 
Rist,  M.  B.  Chapin. 

1902 —  Mayor,  E.  E.  Sayers;  treasurer,  F.  W.  Converse;  assessor,  J.  W.  Bates; 
solicitor,  T.  P.  Harrington;  clerk,  L.  J.  Dickinson;  marshal.  John  Switzer;  super- 
intendent of  water  works.  W.  B.  Metcalf:  street  commissioner.  O.  B.  Kuhn; 
councilmen  :  First  Ward,  William  Turner,  R.  B.  Warren ;  Second  Ward,  A.  Hutch- 
ison. C.  B.  Hutchins ;  Third  Ward.  W.  A.  Dutton.  G.  F.  Peek ;  Fourth  Ward, 
M.  B.  Chapin.  A.  L.  Rist. 

1903 —  Mayor,  W.  K.  Ferguson;  treasurer,  M.  P.  Weaver;  assessor,  J.  W. 
Bates ;  solicitor.  Geo.  E.  Clarke ;  clerk,  L.  J.  Dickinson ;  marshal,  John  Switzer ; 
superintendent  of  waterworks,  W.  B.  Metcalf ;  street  commissioner,  S.  R.  Roney ; 
councilmen:  First  Ward,  T.  H.  Wadsworth;  William  Turner;  Second  Ward, 
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C.  R.  Lewis,  A.  Hutchison;  Third  Ward,  I.  E.  Dodge,  W.  A.  Dutton;  Fourth 
Ward,  A.  L.  Rist,  M.  B.  Chapin. 

1904—  Mayor,  W.  K.  Ferguson;  treasurer,  M.  P.  Weaver;  assessor,  J.  W. 
Bates;  solicitor,  George  E.  Clarke;  clerk,  L.  J.  Dickinson;  marshal,  John  Switzer  ; 
superintendent  of  water  works,  W.  B.  Metcalf ;  street  commissioner,  S.  R.  Roney  ; 
councilmen :  First  Ward,  T.  H.  Wadsworth,  William  Geary ;  Second  Ward,  A. 
Hutchison,  C.  R.  Lewis;  Third  Ward,  Andrew  Peterson,  I.  E.  Dodge;  Fourth 
Ward,  M.  J.  Kencfick,  A.  L.  Rist. 

1905—  Mayor,  W.  K.  Ferguson ;  treasurer,  M.  P.  Weaver;  assessor,  B.  E.  Nor- 
ton; solicitor,  George  E.  Clarke;  clerk,  L.  J.  Dickinson;  marshal,  John  Switzer; 
superintendent  of  water  works,  Trowbridge-Dudley;  street  commissioner,  V.  J. 
Schichtl ;  councilmen:  First  Ward,  T.  H.  Wadsworth,  William  Geary;  Second 
Ward,  C.  R.  Lewis,  A.  Hutchison;  Third  Ward,  J.  H.  Peterson,  A.  Peterson; 
Fourth  Ward,  C.  T.  Chubb,  M.  J.  Kenefick. 

icKDO—  Mayor,  W.  K.  Ferguson;  treasurer,  M.  P.  Weaver;  assessor,  B.  E.  Nor- 
ton; solicitor,  George  E.  Clarke:  clerk,  L.  J.  Dickinson;  marshal,  John  Switzer; 
superintendent  of  water  works,  Trowbridge-Dudley;  street  commissioner,  V.  J. 
Schichtl ;  councilmen :  First  Ward,  William  Geary,  T.  H.  Wadsworth ;  Second 
Ward,  A.  Hutchison,  C.  R.  Lewis;  Third  Ward,  A.  Peterson,  J.  H.  Peterson; 
Fourth  Ward,  F.  Nicoulin,  M.  J.  Kenefick. 

1907 —  Mayor,  J.  W.  Wadsworth;  treasurer,  M.  P.  Weaver;  assessor.  B.  E. 
Norton ;  solicitor,  W.  B.  Quarton ;  clerk,  A.  Bushnell-S.  W.  Crowel ;  marshal,  John 
Switzer;  superintendent  of  water  works,  C.  C.  Dudley;  street  commissioner,  V.  J. 
Schichtl ;  councilmen :  First  Ward,  E.  G.  Bowyer.  William  Geary ;  Second  Wrard, 
A.  L.  Peterson,  A.  Hutchison;  Third  Ward,  J.  H.  Peterson,  A.  Peterson;  Fourth 
Ward,  C.  T.  Chubb,  F.  Nicoulin. 

1908 —  No  election. 

1909 —  Mayor,  J.  W.  Wadsworth;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Reed;  assessor,  B.  E.  Nor- 
ton ;  solicitor,  J.  L.  Bonar :  clerk,  S.  W.  Crowel ;  marshal,  George  Hackman  ;  super- 
intendent of  water  works.  C.  C.  Dudley;  street  commissioner,  M.  Cady;  council- 
men:  At  large,  William  Geary,  A.  Peterson;  First  Ward,  E.  G.  Bowyer;  Second 
Ward.  A.  L.  Peterson  ;  Third  Ward.  J.  O.  Paxson ;  Fourth  Ward,  T.  P.  Harrington. 

1 9 10 —  No  election. 

191 1 —  Mayor.  J.  W.  Wadsworth;  treasurer,  William  Geary;  assessor,  C.  O. 
Simpson;  solicitor,  J.  L.  Bonar;  clerk,  S.  W.  Crowel;  marshal,  George  Hackman  ; 
superintendent  of  water  works,  J.  W.  Kelly ;  street  commissioner,  M.  Cady ;  coun- 
cilmen :  At  Large,  Leroy  Barton.  E.  E.  Conner ;  First  Ward,  Roscoe  Call,  William 
Galbraith ;  Third  Ward,  J.  O.  Paxson ;  Fourth  Ward,  Al.  Falkenhainer. 

1912 —  No  election. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 


SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESS 

The  gradual  progress  of  the  county  is  manifested  in  many  ways.  By  compar- 
ing former  conditions  with  those  of  the  present,  the  evidence  of  the  progress 
clearly  appears.  There  was  a  time  when  almost  every  person  knew  all  the  others, 
but  that  time  passed  away  long  ago.  Furthermore,  in  that  period  each  knew  where 
the  others  lived,  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  knew  their  peculiarities.  To 
know  these  facts  about  our  entire  population  now,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would  be 
an  impossibility.  It  would  be  difficult  now  for  one  to  name  all  the  families  living 
in  an  adjoining  township,  but  there  was  a  period  of  several  years  when  the  people 
of  this  county  were  personally  acquainted  with  a  score  or  more  of  those  living  in 
Humboldt  county.  They  knew  all  about  the  movements  of  the  Hands,  the  Cuseys, 
the  Johnsons,  the  Bonds,  Eber  Stone,  Thomas  Scurlock,  Herman  Munson,  Dad 
Fleming,  George  Hart  and  a  number  more.  All  of  the  states  and  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world  have  sent  us  citizens.  Some  of  these  states  like  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin  must  have  sent  thousands.  In  the  year  1856  there  were  thirty- 
eight  people  here  from  Illinois,  the  largest  number  from  any  one  state.  Then  in 
order  came  Ohio,  thirty-two;  Iowa,  thirty-one;  Indiana,  twenty-nine:  Pennsyl- 
vania, twenty-five;  Massachusetts,  twenty-three;  New  York,  twenty-one;  Ver- 
mont, twelve ;  New  Hampshire,  nine ;  Germany,  eight ;  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land each,  seven;  Kentucky  and  Michigan,  each,  four;  Canada,  three;  Rhode  Is- 
land and  North  Carolina,  each,  two;  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Switzerland,  Conecti- 
cut  and  Virginia,  each,  one. 

The  census  returns  tell  what  progress  the  county  has  made  in  securing  inhabi- 
tants since  the  early  days.  There  were  416  in  i860;  3,351  in  1870;  6.178  in  1880; 
13,120  in  1890;  22.720  in  1900;  and  21,971  in  1910.  During  the  year  1912  there 
were  172  couples  joined  in  marriage.  Before  and  during  the  war  such  events 
were  so  seldom  that  when  they  did  occur  every  one  knew  all  about  the  bride  and 
groom,  knew  where  they  were  going  to  keep  house,  and  knew  what  prospects  the 
couple  had  for  making  a  living.  The  first  ceremony  occurred  April  22,  1857,  when 
William  Moore  and  Sarah  Wright,  of  Irvington.  were  joined  in  wedlock.  Other 
marriages  that  year  were  Hurlbut  Lake  and  Jane  Fggers  in  July ;  Charles  Harvey 
and  Minerva  Wright,  T.  J.  Foster  and  Jane  Lane,  and  Lewis  H.  Smith  and 
Abbie  M.  Rist  in  October ;  Theodore  J.  Smith  and  Roxa  Fleming,  and  R.  M.  Bessie 
and  Mary  E.  Lane  in  November;  and  William  D.  Eaton  and  Nancy  H.  Kellogg 
in  December.  August  Zahlten  and  Margaret  ReibhofT  were  united  in  marriage 
January,  1858;  Amos  Otis  and  Almira  E.  Heckart  in  March;  W.  A.  Wilson  and 
Chloe  Lawrence  in  May;  J.  E.  Hall  and  Susan  Hall,  and  George  M.  Wiltfong  and 
Martha  A.  Clark  in  July ;  S.  S.  Rist  and  Mary  A.  Millen  in  August ;  and  Marcena 
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Harriet  and  Caroline  Lattimore  in  September.  Swan  Linquest  and  Hannah  Peter- 
son became  husband  and  wife  in  January,  1859,  as  did  also  J.  R.  Armstrong  and 
Jane  Fife;  and  George  \Y.  Mann  and  Laura  M.  Bellows  were  married  in  August 
of  that  year.  April  12,  i860,  two  couples  were  married  at  the  same  ceremony  by 
Father  Taylor.  These  were  J.  E.  Stacy  and  Harriette  E.  Taylor,  and  George  P. 
Steele  and  Mary  S.  Clark.  Oscar  Stephens  and  Jane  Magoon,  and  Christian  Hack- 
man  and  Elizabeth  Clark  were  united  in  marriage  in  May,  i860.  A.  L.  Seeley 
and  Alice  Benschoter,  and  Richard  Colburn  and  Elmira  Heckart  were  all  married 
in  May,  1861,  and  Elias  Weaver  and  Polly  Benschoter  in  December  of  that  year. 
During  the  year  1862  there  were  only  two  marriages.  In  1872  there  were  thirty- 
eight;  in  1882  there  were  sixty-seven,  and  thirty  years  later,  in  1912,  there  were  as 
above  stated,  172. 

The  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  county, 
as  returned  by  the  various  assessors  during  the  past  fifty  years,  has  steadily  in- 
creased. In  i860,  it  was  $86,768.00;  in  1870,  $838,171.00;  in  1880,  $1,797,806.00  ; 
in  1890,  $3,392.95 1. 00;  in  1900,  $6.3 10,340.00;  and  1912,  $32,662,532.00.  While 
these  figures  indicate  the  rate  of  the  rise  during  this  period,  they  do  not  properly 
indicate  the  real  value  in  any  of  the  years  named  from  the  fact  that  property  is 
never  assessed  at  its  full  value.  That  being  the  case,  the  real  value  of  all  property 
in  the  county  in  1912  would  no  doubt  reach  the  forty  million  mark. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  production  of  corn  is  not  easily  determined,  because 
of  the  great  quantity  raised  each  year  that  is  not  marketed,  and  because  in  the 
early  days  no  account  of  the  number  of  bushels  raised  was  ascertained.  In  1866, 
however,  it  is  well  remembered  when  one  man  cornered  the  market  by  purchas- 
ing from  the  neighboring  farmers  their  surplus  of  a  few  hundred  bushels.  A  man 
would  have  to  have  a  fat  hank  account  if  he  succeeded  today  in  controlling  all  the 
corn  in  the  county,  for  about  3.800,000  bushels  were  evidently  raised  during  1912. 
Xo  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  small  grain  that  were 
threshed  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war,  although  Samuel  Reed  began  running  his 
new  machine  in  1 861.  In  1865  he  still  owned  the  only  machine  in  the  county,  and 
threshed  that  year  5,202  bushels  of  wheat.  12,104  °f  oats  and  forty  of  barley. 
Haggard,  Sparks  and  Robison  came  into  the  field  the  next  year  with  a  new  ma- 
chine, and  Brown  &  Godden  brought  in  another  during  the  year  following.  In 
1868.  Matson  &  Fisher,  and  Miller  &  Co.  began  with  two  more?  That  year  the 
total  amount  threshed  by  all  the  machines  was  about  no.ooo  bushels.  The  total 
number  of  bushels  of  oats,  wheat,  barley  and  rye  raised  in  191 1,  as  reported  by 
the  assessors,  amounted  to  2,189,147.  In  these  modern  days  when  the  threshing 
is  done  with  great  separators  driven  by  powerful  steam  engines,  and  the  outfits 
containing  self  feeders  and  self  stackers,  as  much  can  be  threshed  in  an  hour  as 
was  usually  done  during  the  war  in  a  whole  day,  with  an  eight  horse  power  and 
small  separator.  When  the  big  steamers  came,  then  the  old-fashioned  band  cut- 
ter, with  his  ever  dangerous  knife,  had  to  get  down  from  his  barrel  and  seek  some 
other  job.  War-time  prices  were  four  cents  for  oats  and  six  for  wheat.  When 
they  dropped  down  to  "three  and  five,"  a  year  or  two  later,  the  threshermcn  did 
not  get  rich  at  these  rates ;  but  now  such  prices  would  make  them  wealthy. 

Some  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  volume  of  general  business  done  may  be 
formed  by  noting  the  fact  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  county  a  record  book 
would  last  for  several  years  before  being  filled.    The  condition  is  far  different 
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now,  when  several  of  such  books  are  filled  each  year.  During  the  year  19 12  Re- 
corder Henderson  copied  into  the  books  3,917  instruments.  When  the  old  court- 
house was  built  in  1866  it  was  proclaimed  to  be  "good  enough  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  twenty-five  years."  The  people  soon  saw  their  mistake  and  six  years  later 
began  erecting  the  present  edifice.  This  structure  in  turn,  which  was  built  to 
"meet  the  requirements  for  all  time  to  come,"  has  been  inadequate  for  ten  years. 
The  offices  of  the  clerk,  auditor  and  recorder  are  none  too  large  to  be  used  for 
vaults  alone.  The  present  vaults  are  over-flowing  with  records  until  there  seems 
no  place  for  another  book.  The  treasurer's  office  is  also  in  need  of  more  room  for 
such  a  purpose. 

For  fifteen  years  after  the  county  first  began  to  settle,  it  was  supposed  to  be  too 
close  to  the  north  pole  for  fruit  raising  purposes.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated 
for  forty  years  that  any  one  can  raise  all  the  apples  one  desires  by  using  good 
judgment  and  a  little  energy.  A  good  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  line 
is  seen  on  the  farm  of  M.  D.  L.  Parsons,  in  Cresco.  He  not  only  has  a  thrifty 
bearing  orchard  of  thirty-five  acres,  but  for  seven  successive  years  at  the  state  fair 
took  first  premiums  on  fruit  grown  in  the  northern  district  of  the  state.  More- 
over at  the  world's  fair  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  he  won  the  silver  medal  on  a  barrel 
of  his  apples.  Many  others  are  also  raising  fruit,  but  none  on  so  large  a  scale, 
or  with  such  pronounced  success  as  he.  The  apple  industry  has  evolved  from  days 
of  small  beginnings,  and  has  been  one  of  slow  growth.  About  the  time  the  war 
came  to  a  close,  a  few  farmers,  and  a  few  in  Algona,  set  out  some  small  trees  in 
their  door-yards,  but  most  of  them  soon  died  out.  About  that  time  Thomas  Robi- 
son  at  Irvington  set  out  the  first  orchard  the  writer  knew  of  in  the  county.  This 
did  not  prove  much  of  a  success.  Samuel  Reed  then  followed  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  ample  reward  soon  crowned  his  efforts.  After  a  lapse  of  sev- 
eral years  he  set  out  a  new  orchard  on  the  north  side  of  the  grove,  and  that  one  was 
of  much  greater  benefit  than  the  other.  From  it  apples  by  the  wagon-load  have 
been  sold  every  year  since  the  trees  began  bearing.  While  many  in  all  parts  of 
the  county  are  raising  apples  on  a  small  scale,  those  who  are  without  them  have 
no  one  but  themselves  to  blame.  One  has  only  to  attend  the  county  fairs  to  be- 
come convinced  that  many  other  fruits,  besides  apples,  are  raised  of  a  superior 
quality.  In  place  of  the  widl  fruit  once  exhibited,  the  most  improved  varieties  are 
to  be  seen. 

Progress  in  the  line  of  county  bridge  building  has  taken  rapid  strides.  The 
first  bridges,  at  county  cost,  were  put  up  in  the  fall  of  186 1,  one  being  built  across 
the  river  at  Algona  and  the  other  at  Irvington.  In  the  winter  of  1864-5  tne  tmrd 
one  was  put  up  across  the  river  at  Devine's.  The  timbers  in  all  the  early  bridges 
were  hewn,  and  the  long  mud  sills  were  hauled  many  miles  with  ox  teams.  The 
digging  of  the  mud-sill  trenches,  often  waist  deep  in  water,  was  a  job  that  com- 
manded ten  dollars  a  day,  and  sometimes  went  begging  for  takers  even  at  that 
price.  The  raising  was  always  attended  by  a  large  crowd,  and  was  closed  with  a 
bountiful  supper.  Later  when  piles  were  driven  to  support  the  bridges  the  old  plan 
of  building  was  abandoned.  Then  followed  the  era  of  constructing  them  with  iron 
and  steel,  an  era  that  still  continues.  Across  the  river  at  almost  every  desired  posi- 
tion, these  steel  bridges  are  standing.  Besides  these,  hundreds  of  bridges  are  span- 
ning creeks,  open  ditches  and  marshes,  all  of  which  are  county  bridges  and  have 
been  made  by  the  direction  of  the  board  of  supervisors.    Many  of  them  of  later 
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years  have  been  constructed  of  cement,  and  are  proving  satisfactory.  At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  board,  the  members  counted  about  fifty  of  these  cement  bridges 
which  they  had  put  in  during  the  past  three  years.  They  also  counted  twenty-seven 
steel  bridges  that  are  spanning  the  river.  The  total  number  of  county  bridges 
may  be  judged  from  the  reports  of  two  of  the  members.  In  district  No.  2  Super- 
visor C.  E.  Ileise  names  thirty-five  in  the  two  townships,  Union  and  Plum  Creek, 
and  Supervisor  F.  C.  Newel  in  district  No.  4,  names  109  in  the  townships  of  Lotts 
Creek,  Fenton,  Seneca,  Swea,  Greenwood  and  Burt.  Although  no  reports  have 
been  received  from  three  of  the  supervisors,  it  seems  evident  that  nearly  500 
county  bridges  must  be  in  existence. 

The  general  forward  movement,  to  reclaim  the  wet  lands  of  the  county  and  to 
make  them  tillable  and  productive,  has  resulted  in  the  promotion  of  a  series  of  gi- 
gantic enterprises,  involving  a  greater  expense  than  any  other  series  of  projects 
ever  concocted  for  the  benefit  of  parties  directly  interested,  or  the  county  generally. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres,  of  what  the  early  settlers  called  swamp  land, 
have  been  compelled  to  shed  their  water  and  become  fertile,  grain  yielding  fields. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  system  of  public  drains  which  the  supervisors  have  or- 
dered, directed,  supervised  and  followed  through  to  completion.  In  some  parts 
of  the  county,  especially  in  the  northwest,  the  area  is  cut  with  a  net  work  of  drains, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  immense  dimensions.  Steam  dredges  and  other  powerful 
ditching  devices  were  used  to  roll  out  the  great  mass  of  dirt,  and  heave  it  upon  the 
sides  of  the  drains.  Hundreds  of  car-loads  of  ponderous  tiling  have  been  used  in 
the  construction,  and  assessments  have  been  levied  against  the  land  owners  until 
they  trembled  with  fright.  They  pay  for  the  benefit  the  ditches  will  be  to  them,  less 
what  damages  they  can  prove  they  have  sustained  as  the  result  of  their  being  made. 

Every  drain  passes  through  an  established  drainage  district,  and  the  land  owners 
of  each  have  to  foot  the  bill  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  are  adjudged  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  a  costly  proposition.  The  assessment  commissioners,  the  contractor 
who  does  the  work  and  furnishes  the  material,  the  engineers,  the  attorney,  the  offi- 
cers serving  the  notices,  and  the  printers  publishing  them  and  others  connected 
with  the  enterprise  all  have  to  be  paid.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  November,  191 2.  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  eighty  drains  had  been  considered.  T\ventyrthree  had  flashed  in 
the  pan,  and  assessments  had  been  levied  on  fifty.  Six  have  not  reached  the  stage 
to  determine  what  the  assessment  will  be.  The  levies  for  the  fifty  amounted  to  the 
snug  little  sum  of  $1,535,571.00.  To  this  amount  must  be  added  about  $150,000.00 
for  the  construction  of  the  six  yet  to  be  completed.  This  total,  of  $1,685,571.00. 
to  be  expended  by  the  land  owners  for  improvements,  makes  the  enterprise  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  in  the  whole  history  of  the  county.  The  most  costly  of  all 
these  drains  was  No.  4.  or  what  is  better  known  as  Mud  Creek  drain,  the  assess- 
ment amounting  to  $520,000.00.  It  started  in  Eagle  Lake  in  Eagle  township,  and 
then  following  the  creek  runs  in  a  southeasterly  course  through  Swea,  Harrison 
and  Greenwood,  and  then  circling  around  Bancroft,  ends  at  the  river  in  section  one 
in  Burt  township.  Engineer  A.  J.  Lilly  filed  his  estimate  report  October  n.  1906, 
and  from  it  the  following  are  taken:  "Number  of  open  miles  of  open  ditch.  25.2  ; 
number  of  miles  of  drain.  122.5;  number  of  acres  to  be  drained,  about  45.000.'' 
The  assessments  for  this  drain  amounted  to  $513/186.91.  Starting  at  the  mouth, 
the  open  ditch  was  to  be  twenty-four  feet  in  the  bottom  but  to  grow  gradually 
less  as  it  neared  the  head.   Some  of  the  tiling  in  the  laterals  was  as  large  as  thirty-six 
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inches.  One  lateral  has  6,000  feet  of  it,  another  3,410,  and  another  2,900.  A  large 
amount  of  the  thirty-two,  thirty  and  twenty-eight  size  was  used.  A  vast  quantity  of 
tile  ranging  in  size  from  fifteen  to  twenty -eight  was  placed  in  the  laterals.  Some 
changes  were  made  after  these  estimates  were  reported,  but  the  above  indicates  the 
immensity  of  the  drain.  The  construction  of  these  many  public-drains  has  been 
the  most  important  work  ever  done  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  In  order  to  have 
the  work  done  according  to  law,  they  have  had  the  advice  for  several  years  of 
Attorney  T.  P.  Harrington,  who  has  made  that  line  a  special  study. 

The  purebred  cattle  and  the  high  grades  which  are  seen  in  the  yards  and 
fields  of  so  many  farmers  in  every  township  of  the  county,  present  gratifying 
scenes  unknown  to  the  early  settlers.  The  log-house  period  and  sod-house  era 
had  passed  and  gone  before  any  thoroughbred  cattle  were  brought  to  the 
county.  The  year  1877  is  a  memorable  one,  for  it  was  then  that  something  bet- 
ter than  the  old  long-horned,  lion-backed  breed  of  cattle  made  its  appearance. 
One  of  the  most  beneficial  acts  Judge  Call  ever  did  for  the  county  was  in  May, 
1877,  when  he  bought  the  Lawrence  short-horn  herd  and  shipped  them  here.  It 
was  then  one  of  the  best  herds  of  that  breed  in  northwestern  Iowa.  The  cows 
he  sold  to  numerous  parties  in  small  lots  and  they  formed  the  nucleus  for  many 
fine  herds  which  were  seen  at  the  homes  of  these  families  in  later  years.  It 
was  a  strange  coincidence  that  J.  B.  Jones,  during  that  same  month,  bought  of 
Judge  Fairfield  of  Charles  City  a  thorough-bred  short-horn  head  for  his  herd, 
and  brought  him  to  the  county.  He  was  a  three-year-old,  but  weighed  2.150 
pounds.  From  that  time  on  the  herds  in  every  direction  began  to  improve  in 
appearance  and  quality.  Such  an  interest  was  awakened  in  the  subject  that 
during  the  following  February  fifty  prominent  farmers  formed  an  association 
"for  the  mutual  advantage  and  advancement  of  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  stock  raising  and  dairying.''  J.  B.  Jones  was  elected  president,  A.  M.  Horton 
secretary,  Pitt  Cravath  corresponding  secretary  and  D.  H.  Hutchins  treasurer. 
Other  members  of  the  association  were  Geo.  E.  Boyle,  C.  C.  Chubb,  W.  B. 
Carey,  L.  M.  Bush,  Geo.  W.  Mann,  John  Wallace,  R.  I.  Brayton  and  Wni. 
Ward.  The  latter  was  active  in  the  cause  and  later  was  chosen  the  president. 
Although  a  variety  of  breeds  characterizes  the  many  herds  of  grades  and  purr- 
bred  cattle,  the  short-horn  type  is  still  the  most  prevalent. 

The  contrast  between  the  prices  received  now  for  the  best  quality  of  cattle 
and  those  received  at  times  in  the  past  is  a  striking  one,  and  indicative  of  the 
advancement  in  stock  values.  One  Irvington  farmer  in  the  fall  of  1861  drove 
thirteen  cows  all  the  way  to  Iowa  City  and  then  sold  them  for  $10  apiece.  Had 
he  received  as  much  for  them  as  has  been  paid  for  the  highest  selling  cow 
during  the  past  year  he  would  have  come  home  with  $9,100  in  his  pocket  instead 
of  $130.  How  well  it  pays  to  raise  purebred  cattle  was  evidenced  when  Judge 
W.  B.  Quarton,  president  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  in  the  summer 
of  1912  sold  from  his  Guernsey  herd,  in  Cresco  township,  his  cow — Pretor's 
Jessie — for  the  sum  of  $700.  That  sale,  while  a  record  breaker  in  price,  is  not 
the  only  one  that  has  been  made  at  high  rates.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  man 
came  up  from  Glenwood,  Iowa,  and  paid  Judge  Quarton  $200  for  a  yearling 
calf  from  the  $700  cow  he  had  previously  sold,  and  also  paid  him  $250  for  a 
two-year-old  heifer.  The  same  man  purchased  from  A.  J.  Brown  a  cow  of 
the  same  breed  for  $175.  the  herd  being  also  in  Cresco.    Furthermore,  from 
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the  herd  of  H.  C.  Adams  in  Plum  Creek  he  bought  four  high-grade  heifers  at 
$75  each.  These  grades  were  also  of  the  Guernsey  breed.  T.  J.  Julian's  Hol- 
stein  herd  is  in  Irvington,  where  he  has  also  been  making  some  good  sales  at 
fancy  prices.  He  reports  that  within  two  months  he  sold  a  calf  at  $150,  two 
heifers  and  a  calf  at  $400,  a  bull  and  a  heifer  at  $275,  a  heifer  at  $150,  two 
heifers  and  a  calf  at  $425.  and  two  "little  things''  at  $200.  He  is  president  of 
the  Iowa  Holstein  Association  and  owns  a  large  herd.  \V.  K.  Ferguson  pins 
his  faith  to  the  Red  Poll  type  and  is  constantly  making  sales  at  prices  that  are 
very  satisfactory  to  him,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  has  already 
sold  calves  from  the  same  cow  to  the  amount  of  $1,240.  Myron  Schenck  in 
Union,  raising  the  same  breed,  also  makes  a  fine  showing.  His  sales  at  high 
prices  occur  so  frequently  that  he  cannot  increase  the  size  of  his  herd.  J.  B. 
Hofius  and  Frank  Jenkinson  of  the  same  township  stick  by  the  shorthorns  and 
take  no  back  seat  in  making  money  from  cattle  raising.  They  carry  on  their 
work  quietly  and  with  no  display,  shipping  carload  after  carload  of  purebred 
stock  for  which  they  receive  golden  returns.  Wm.  Galbraith  raises  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  type  and  has  demonstrated  that  he  has  made  no  mistake  in  choos- 
ing that  breed  for  quick  sales  and  satisfactory  profits.  Every  township  has 
farmers  raising  high-grade  cattle,  and  many  of  them  have  purebreds,  which  cost 
no  more  to  fit  for  market  than  the  ordinary  scrub  stock  that  some  still  persist 
in  having  upon  their  premises. 

The  progress  of  the  butter  and  cream  industry  has  been  as  marked  as  in  any 
other  line  of  enterprise.    According  to  the  191 1  report,  the  eighteen  creameries 
in  the  county  received  the  cream  from  12.158  cows  owned  by  the  1,545  patrons 
and  1,809,335  pounds  of  butter  had  been  made.    When  one  considers  what 
the  price  of  butter  has  been  for  the  past  few  years  one  can  easily  determine 
what  a  boon  these  creameries  are  to  the  citizens  of  the  county.    Although  about 
thirty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  dairying  began,  it  was  not  until  quite 
recently  that  the  work  began  to  demonstrate  its  possibilities  in  the  county. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  procuring  of  purebred  animals  of  the 
type  that  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  being  specially  adapted  for  dairy 
purposes.    Just  now  the  owners  of  the  Guernseys  and  those  of  the  Holsteins 
are  crossing  swords,  both  endeavoring  to  convince  the  public  of  the  superiority 
of  their  favorite  herds.    Several  in  the  vicinity  of  Algona  have  made  systematic 
tests  of  the  butter-fat  producing  qualities  of  their  cows,  but  the  results  have 
not  been  made  public.    There  is  no  law  compelling  them  to  make  such  tests  or 
to  make  them  publicly  known  when  made.    Judge  Quarton,  however,  is  an 
exception,  for  he  has  told  the  public  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  some  of 
his  Guernsey  cows.    One,  which  he  calls  Grace  Yeksa  Q..  held  the  fifteenth 
place  in  the  Iowa  cow  contest  with  over  150  cows,  from  all  over  the  state,  com- 
peting for  the  prize.    She  was  a  four-year-old  and  produced  8,619  pounds  of 
milk  and  437  pounds  of  butter-fat  in  365  consecutive  days.    Another,  a  two- 
year-old,  in  the  same  period  gave  7,656'/.  pounds  of  milk  which  produced  371.81 
pounds  of  butter-fat.    He  had  other  cows  that  made  an  equally  good  showing 
in  the  test.    From  the  fact  that  the  tests  were  made  under  the  control  of  the 
government  station  at  Ames,  and  away  from  the  influence  of  the  owners,  this 
showing  of  Judge  Quarton's  cows  is  remarkable.   While  we  regret  that  a  report 
of  the  tests  made  of  the  cows  of  other  owners  in  the  county  arc  not  available 
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for  this  article,  enough  has  been  reported  to  show  the  wonderful  possibilities 
that  are  in  the  dairy  business. 

The  government  is  doing  for  Kossuth  county  what  it  is  not  doing  for  any 
other  county  in  the  Union.  It  is  maintaining  an  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assist  the  farmers  in  every  way  he  can  in  an  endeavor  to  make  Kossuth  the 
banner  dairy  county  of  the  Union  so  that  every  other  county  in  the  United 
States  will  be  encouraged  to  make  as  good  a  showing.  E.  B.  Heaton,  a  dairy 
expert,  was  stationed  here  for  two  years,  and  since  June,  1912,  E.  A.  Ikenberry 
has  held  the  position.  At  present  the  work  is  being  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
Algona,  but  will  gradually  be  extended  over  the  whole  county  if  the  experiment 
proves  satisfactory  to  the  government.  He  advises  with  reference  to  dairy 
sires,  building  of  silos,  testing  cows,  organizing  a  boys'  dairy  encampment, 
butter  makers  associations,  etc.  The  system  of  grading  cream  and  paying  for 
it  according  to  the  quality  was  introduced  by  him,  and  as  a  result  one  farmer 
living  on  the  north  line  of  Irvington  township  received  over  $125  more  than 
he  would  for  his  cream  if  it  had  not  been  graded.  Judging  from  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  Ikenberry  for  the  Algona  creamery,  it  is  very  evident  that  every  cream- 
cry  company  can  afford  to  hire  a  man  to  work  among  the  patrons  in  like  manner. 
The  Buttermakers'  Association  which  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  19 12,  by 
the  election  of  L.  P.  Anderson  of  Algona  for  president;  T.  A.  Clarke,  deputy 
state  dairy  commissioner,  vice  president;  and  F.  F.  Lockwood  of  Wesley,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  is  another  evidence  of  the  progress  along  the  line  of  but- 
termaking.  Other  members  of  the  organization  are  Wm.  Kessler,  Lotts  Creek ; 
A.  J.  Doleschal,  Bancroft;  M.  J.  Bobo,  Algona;  S.  S.  Hudson,  Titonka ;  C.  F. 
Bollig,  Fenton ;  A.  R.  Wilder,  Irvington;  F.  L.  Holdermau,  St.  Benedict;  W.  II. 
Anderson,  Fenton;  L.  H.  Larson,  Sexton;  Joel  Blomster,  Hobart;  J.  H.  Stubbs, 
Sioux  City;  W.  B.  Quarton,  Algona;  F.  L.  Odcll,  Des  Moines,  and  E.  A.  Iken- 
berry, Algona. 

The  cream  industry  which  has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and  which  has 
proven  to  be  of  such  great  value  to  the  farmers,  had  its  day  of  small  beginnings 
and  its  period  of  adversity.  Down  in  Alabama  lives  the  father  of  this  industry, 
John  Wallace,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  starting  the  first  cheese  factories 
and  the  first  creameries  in  Kossuth.  He  became  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject 
during  the  year  1874,  while  the  whole  country  was  suffering  from  the  worst 
grasshopper  scourge  that  has  ever  devastated  this  region.  His  mind  being 
engrossed  on  the  subject,  he  talked  cheese  factories  to  every  man  or  crowd 
that  would  listen  to  him.  At  that  time  the  people  were  too  much  discouraged  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  their  crops,  to  readily  entertain  any  proposition  which 
would  require  an  outlay  of  money. 

John  Wallace  felt  himself  as  poor  as  any  of  his  neighbors,  but  he  never 
wavered  in  his  purpose  to  start  a  factory  to  consume  the  milk  of  the  cows, 
and  thus  prove  a  benefit  to  the  owners  of  the  herds.  Times  being  hard,  he 
started  an  agitation  which  met  with  popular  favor — that  candidates  for  election 
to  office  should  pledge  themselves  to  devote  a  good  share  of  their  salaries,  if 
elected,  to  promoting  some  kind  of  factories  to  benefit  their  constituents.  With 
that  kind  of  a  pledge  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts  that  fall,  and  com- 
menced preparing  to  make  good  his  word.  He  began  his  official  career  in  Janu- 
ary, 1875,  and  began  also  to  formulate  plans  for  starting  a  factory.    He  bought 
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a  small  outfit  for  cheese  making  and  sent  for  Charley  Barber  to  come  west  and 
take  charge.  This  first  manufacturing  establishment  of  his  enterprise  was 
started  out  on  Four  Mile  creek,  three  miles  west  of  Algona.  The  next  year  the 
factory  was  moved  two  miles  west  and  a  half  a  mile  south  to  his  own  farm. 
Three  new  factories  were  established  also  by  him  during  the  year,  the  first  just 
east  of  X.  A.  Pine's  home  six  miles  east  of  town,  the  second,  one  mile  south 
of  Irvington,  and  the  third  in  the  Annis  neighborhood  north  of  town. 

S.  B.  Reed,  a  brother-in-law  to  the  proprietor,  became  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Wallace  &  Reed,  or  J.  Wallace  &  Co.  During  the  year  1876  the 
former's  brother,  Dugall  Wallace,  came  to  the  county  and  worked  jn  the  factory 
as  did  also  Clarence  Chubb,  who  had  come  from  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose. 
That  year  they  established  a  factory  in  the  Dorweiler  settlement,  one  in  Lotts 
Creek  township,  another  in  Fenton  and  still  another  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Humboldt  county.  For  a  couple  of  years,  about  that  time,  Dugall  Wallace  had 
an  interest  in  the  business  of  the  firm  of  which  he  had  become  a  member. 

Wallace,  White  &  Reed  was  the  firm  name  in  1877,  the  second  member 
being  the  superintendent  of  the  whole  string  of  factories ;  for  he  was  a  prac- 
tical cheese  maker  and  had  had  much  experience  in  that  line.  John  Wallace,  at 
the  clerk's  office,  was  a  busy  official  in  performing  his  clerical  duties,  and  in 
engineering  the  finances  of  the  factories. 

He  poured  out  his  salary  and  much  more  in  his  endeavor  to  make  the  income 
exceed  the  expense  account.  He  had  ten  factories  running  at  one  time  while 
he  was  in  the  office,  but  the  profits  were  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  main- 
taining them  any  longer.  Thousands  of  dollars  had  been  invested  in  the  various 
equipments  and  buildings  which  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  second  member  retiring  from  the  firm  in  1878,  Wrallace  &  Reed  con- 
tinued the  business  alone  for  several  years.  They  abandoned  all  the  factories 
but  four,  and  then  centered  all  their  energies  in  making  these  a  success.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  factories  at  so  many  different  points  had  to 
be  abandoned  was  the  lack  of  patronage  caused  by  the  growing  sentiment  of  the 
farmers  that  it  did  not  pay  them  to  sell  their  milk  and  attempt  to  raise  their 
calves  on  whey. 

All  the  cheese  that  was  manufactured  was  taken  to  the  brick  block  at  the 
Milwaukee  depot  and  kept  there  until  cured  ready  for  market.  As  a  force  of 
workmen  had  to  be  maintained  there,  it  caused  Wallace  &  Reed  to  change  their 
cheese  factories  into  creameries  and  begin  butter  making  where  the  curing  had 
been  done.  In  the  fall  of  1879  the  first  creamery  was  started,  and  was,  of 
course,  the  ancestor  of  the  nineteen  descendants  now  in  the  county.  Then 
began  the  system  of  sending  out  wagons  to  gather  in  the  cream.  The  skimmers 
were  important  personages  in  those  days.  \.  W.  Sterzbach,  O.  B.  Kuhn,  C.  \\r. 
Sarchett,  Demster  Ranks,  Frank  Harvey.  Frank  Osterbauer  and  A.  L.  Bowen's 
father  were  among  those  who  made  the  regular  trips  for  cream  skimming. 
During  the  first  year  the  creamery  was  in  operation  2.500  pounds  of  butter 
were  marketed. 

Before  the  Wallace  &  Reed  creamery  had  fairly  started  the  Blossom  broth- 
ers began  making  and  dealing  in  butter,  using  one  room  of  the  same  brick  build- 
ing at  the  Milwaukee  depot  where  the  Wallace  &  Reed  factory  was  located. 
About  that  time  C.  D.  l'ettibone,  up  in  the  central  portion  of  town,  began  btr 
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ing  and  working  over  butter  for  the  market.  The  Blossom  Bros,  sold  to  the 
Boardman  Bros,  in  1886  and  C.  H.  Blossom  became  a  member  of  the  firm  and 
local  manager.  The  firm  had  factories  at  Whittemore  and  Emmetsburg  as  well 
as  at  Algona.  By  degrees  these  were  abandoned.  The  old  brick  block  at  the 
depot,  which  the  Boardmans  had  bought  for  $1,500,  was  demolished  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  In  the  spring  of  1883  Wallace  &  Reed  established  several  skim- 
ming stations  and  put  up  a  factory  at  Bancroft,  and  three  years  later  built  the 
building  for  their  Algona  factory  where  the  present  one  stands.  When  Mr. 
Wallace  decided  to  move  South,  the  business  was  sold  to  the  co-operative  cream- 
ery company,  and  Mr.  Reed  went  to  selling  creamery  supplies  which  were  later 
sold  to  the  Spurbeck-Lambert  Company. 

An  account  of  the  rise  in  land  values  would  form  an  appropriate  close  to  this 
article,  but  that  subject  has  been  historically  treated  in  a  previous  chapter,  as 
has  also  the  subject  of  the  evolution  of  the  pioneer  ox  cart  into  the  modern 
automobile. 
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ALGONA  AND  HUMBOLDT  TOWNSHIPS 

Although  the  county  was  created  in  185 1  and  organized  in  the  fall  of  1855, 
no  civil  townships  were  established  until  the  spring  of  1856.  At  that  time  the 
county  extended  twelve  miles  further  south  than  it  does  now,  and  was  fifty- 
three  miles  in  length.  Upon  Asa  C.  Call,  the  county  judge,  devolved  the  duty 
of  dividing  the  county  into  civil  townships.  The  territory  of  the  south  twelve 
miles  which  had  been  taken  from  Humboldt  county  was  named  Humboldt 
township,  and  that  now  comprising  Kossuth  was  called  Algona  township. 

The  Humboldt  portion  having  been  restored  to  the  county  from  which  it 
had  been  taken  within  a  year  after  the  township  had  been  set  off,  its  history 
during  that  period  was  so  uneventful  that  a  more  extended  notice  is  not  nec- 
essary in  connection  with  a  history  of  Kossuth. 

From  the  territory  of  Algona  townhip  the  present  twenty-eight  civil  town- 
ships, as  shown  on  the  map,  have  been  made.  In  the  fall  of  1856  the  townsite 
of  Algona  was  surveyed,  of  course,  on  land  in  that  township.  By  degrees  all 
the  territory  surrounding  the  site  was  set  off  into  other  townships.  Algona  is 
still  in  Algona  township  and  covers  its  entire  acreage.  The  early  history  of  the 
township  as  a  whole  has  been  treated  in  connection  with  the  early-settlement 
history  in  preceding  chapters,  and  its  later  history  is  reviewed  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  several  townships  which  had  their  births  from  the 
common  mother. 

Each  township  has  a  history  that  is  peculiar  to  it  alone — its  birth,  its  organi- 
zation, its  first  settlers,  its  landmarks,  its  interesting  events,  its  development 
and  its  actors  who  have  made  the  township  what  it  is  today. 
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TOWNSHIP  NINETY-FOUR 

LL*  VERNE  TOWNSIIII'  AND  VILLAGE 

The  township  of  Lu  Verne  comprises  the  extreme  southeastern  congressional 
township  of  the  county,  and  its  territory  lay  within  the  neutral  ground,  staked 
off  in  1832  to  separate  the  Sioux  from  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  county  this  territory  was  the  lower  grazing  ground  for  deer  and  elk,  though 
the  number  of  the  latter  was  comparatively  small.  Prairie  creek,  cutting  through 
the  western  portion  of  the  township  as  it  does,  made  the  bottom  lands  along  its 
route  favorite  herding  grounds  for  cattle  for  several  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ments began  to  appear.  Joe  Walker  has  the  honor  for  having  been  the  first 
settler.  It  was  during  the  year  1870  that  he  was  living  over  in  Illinois  and 
traded  some  insignificant  article  for  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  20,  in 
94-27  in  Kossuth  county.  He  and  his  cousin  came  to  the  Irvington  community, 
and  at  first  made  their  temporary  headquarters  at  Kinsey  Carlon's  and  then  at 
Jacob  Wright's  where  Joe  met,  wooed  and  won  the  daughter  Melvina.  They 
built  a  shack  on  the  land,  broke  up  several  acres  and  started  a  grove.  These 
were  the  first  improvements  in  what  is  now  Lu  Verne  township.  Husband  and 
wife  lived  there  for  several  years  before  they  disposed  of  the  property.  They 
are  now  running  a  hotel  at  Walnut  Grove,  Minnesota.  The  grove  they  set  out 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  township. 

Valentine  Zoelle  was  the  second  settler  in  the  township.  He  came  to  the 
Irvington  community  in  1866  and  after  working  for  Samuel  Reed  in  bridging 
and  building  the  lattcr's  barn  on  the  Ridge,  he  made  a  deal  and  became  the  owner 
of  175  acres  in  section  31  which  he  occupied  before  any  other  settlers  came  to 
Lu  Verne  township.  It  was  a  fortunate  purchase,  because  the  town  of  Lu 
Verne  was  later  built  upon  a  portion  of  this  tract,  and  because  the  two  railway 
lines  making  a  junction  only  a  short  distance  away,  left  his  land  between  the 
lines.  Xo  other  settlers  came  until  the  town  was  laid  out,  then  John  Kingery 
located  on  the  south  part  of  section  30  and  George  Miller  on  the  west  half  of  32. 

The  present  flourishing  town  of  Lu  Verne  began  its  existence  and  maintained 
its  life  only  after  combating  obstacles  that  would  have  smothered  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  character  of  the  first  citizens  who  came  to  make  their  home  at  that 
place.  The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  road  was  built  through  the  township  from  the 
northeast  to  southwest  in  the  summer  of  1880,  but  the  company  did  not  establish 
a  depot  between  Corwith  and  Livermore.  This  line  ran  through  Valentine 
Zoelle's  farm,  and  left  the  township  near  the  southwest  corner  of  his  premises. 
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When  the  officials  learned  that  the  Northwestern  road  was  soon  to  cross  their 
track  in  that  vicinity  on  its  way  northwesterly  to  Algona,  they  established  a 
station  just  south  of  Zoelle's  land  in  Humboldt  county,  which  was  called  Vernon. 
The  company  then  platted  a  town  site  on  L.  D.  Lovell's  land  in  that  county,  and 
called  the  place  Vernon,  Mr.  Lovell  having  a  joint  interest  in  the  site  with  the 
company.  Preparations  for  putting  up  several  buildings  began  to  be  made,  but 
as  some  of  these  were  designed  to  be  for  saloons,  the  sale  of  business  lots  was 
retarded. 

George  W.  Hanna  and  B.  B.  Bliss  came  over  from  the  southeast,  looked  over 
the  situation  and  decided  to  start  a  movement  for  a  new  town  on  the  Kossuth 
county  side,  only  a  few  rods  northeast  of  Vernon.  They  bought  fifteen  acres  from 
Zoelle  and  platted  nine  blocks  in  November,  1880,  and  called  the  place  Lu  Verne. 
It  was  then  neck  and  neck  to  see  which  would  be  finished  first,  their  store  build- 
ing, the  saloon  in  Vernon  or  the  Vernon  depot.  The  Hanna  &  Bliss  store  was 
soon  in  operation  and  the  ladies  still  tell  how  they  had  to  wade  through  the  corn 
stalks  and  tickle  grass  to  do  their  shopping.  F.  H.  Patton  put  up  the  next 
building  in  the  spring  following,  which  is  still  his  residence.  Around  the  walls 
of  his  cellar  are  to  be  still  seen  some  of  those  stalks  as  a  reminder  of  the  early 
days  of  the  town.    In  that  building  Mrs.  Patton  started  the  first  millinery  shop. 

Hanna  &  Bliss  put  in  a  good  stock  of  general  merchandise  and  soon  had  a 
growing  patronage.  They  sold  lots  at  so  low  a  figure  that  others  were  compelled 
to  take  notice  of  the  fact.  They  were  put  on  the  anxious  seat,  however,  during 
the  first  winter  when  the  officials  of  the  Northwestern  road  platted  nine  blocks 
for  a  town  only  half  a  mile  away,  and  began  preparing  to  build  a  station  to  be 
called  Whitman.  Between  the  fires  of  the  Vernon  boomers  and  those  of  Whit- 
man, the  Lu  Verne  proprietors  had  just  reason  to  fear  annihilation. 

The  "four  corners,"  as  usual,  had  to  be  anchored  to  hold  the  town  from  slip- 
ping towards  the  other  two  places.  The  Hanna  &  Bliss  building  being  on  the 
northwest.  Dr.  Dunlap  erected  a  drug  store  on  the  northeast,  W.  G.  McNally 
a  general  store  on  the  southwest  and  Hanna  &  Bliss  a  hardware  store  on  the 
southeast  which  was  run  by  R.  W.  Hanna.  Gaylord  C.  Burtis  also  came  to  the 
rescue  in  1881,  established  a  lumber  yard  and  began  putting  up  buildings  to  rent. 
D.  Park  began  in  the  same  line  as  did  also  William  Brummond,  and  all  enjoyed  a 
good  patronage.  Other  business  men  who  located  during  the  year  1881  were 
C.  E.  Fisher,  general  merchandise;  L.  D.  Lovell,  harness;  S.  Finley,  general 
merchandise;  Werner  Eggerth.  furniture  and  contracting;  and  Fred  Legler  and 
J.  W.  Preston,  blacksmiths.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  who  owned  the  land  just  south  of 
town  in  Humboldt  county,  put  up  a  hotel  during  that  same  summer,  and  although 
it  was  not  then  in  the  town  it  answered  every  purpose  and  has  been  the  only 
hotel  the  place  has  ever  had.  Besides  these  public  buildings  many  residences 
had  been  built  which,  all  told,  gave  the  town  a  fine  appearance  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught  in  Lu  Verne  in  the  fall  of  188 1 
by  Mrs.  Gaylord  C.  Burtis,  in  the  front  room  of  their  first  residence,  which  was  a 
business  house  on  the  main  street.  The  first  school  house  in  that  township  was 
nlso  built  in  Lu  Verne.  This  was  a  one-story  building  28x44  feet,  erected  in 
1882,  and  the  teacher  first  doing  service  in  the  building  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Howard.    He  was  followed  in  turn  by  Alice  Daggett  of  Wesley  (now  Mrs. 
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Frank  Heal),  Bessie  Fisher,  H.  G.  Dean,  Clara  Willey,  Ed  Lyons  and  W.  E. 
Sammers.  During  the  year  1886,  a  two-story  building  was  erected  joining  the 
other  at  its  southwest  corner.  In  the  upper  story  of  that  building  E.  C.  Ander- 
son became  the  first  principal,  while  Stella  Call  did  service  as  primary  teacher 
in  the  old  building.  The  next  year  Principal  E.  C.  Anderson  and  Maggie  John- 
son were  the  teachers,  but  soon  their  hearts  beat  as  one  and  they  became  husband 
and  wife.  G.  F.  Barslou  and  then  C.  W.  Thompson  were  the  principals  during 
the  school  year  of  1888-9,  am'  Luella  Wartman  the  primary. 

The  independent  district  was  formed  in  1889  and  Principal  S.  C.  Piatt  and 
Elsie  Packard  were  installed  as  teachers,  and  both  held  their  positions  for  two 
years,  excepting  the  latter  during  the  last  term  was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth 
McLaughlin.  For  the  school  year  1891-2  the  teachers  were  Principal  Miss 
Laughlin,  Viola  Mann  and  Miss  Packard,  the  latter  two  being  respectively  the 
intermediate  and  primary  instructors.  It  was  that  year  also  that  the  course  of 
study  was  graded  and  a  three  years'  high  school  course  adopted.  The  first 
two  of  these  held  their  position  for  three  years,  but  Miss  Packard  was  succeeded 
by  Mary  Sinclair  in  the  spring  term  of  1893,  and  she  in  turn  by  Carrie  Fletcher 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1893-4.  In  June,  1894,  the  first  commencement 
occurred,  an  event  that  is  well  remembered  for  its  success.  Principal  E.  W. 
Richards,  Sadie  Bennetto  and  Emma  Bucholz  did  service  during  the  following 
school  year,  and  then  Principal  A.  O.  Christopher,  Bertha  Harrison  and  Mayme 
Johnson  for  the  next  two  years. 

During  the  year  1897  one  more  room  was  added  to  the  school  house  by  raising 
the  old  building  another  story.  The  four  teachers  employed  •  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  Principal  R.  M.  Wyant,  Emma  Patton,  Nellie  Niver  and  Mayme 
Johnson. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1898-9  W.  E.  Kyler  became  the  head 
of  the  school  and  held  that  position  for  three  years,  until  he  went  into  the  bank- 
ing business.  During  the  first  year  he  had  the  assistance  of  Laura  Humphries 
and  Misses  Niver  and  Johnson.  The  next  fall  Miss  Niver  was  succeeded  by 
Ella  Brummond.  During  the  second  and  third  terms  of  that  year  E.  F.  Eilert 
and  Margaret  Taylor  took  the  places  occupied  respectively  by  Misses  Humphries 
and  Johnson.  The  teachers  of  the  closing  term  of  that  year  did  service  again 
in  1900- 1  with  the  addition  of  Miss  Nellie  Niver,  who  was  employed  as  second 
primary  instructor. 

Those  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  school  since  Mr.  Kyler's  retirement 
are  Mr.  Burton,  Spencer  Giles,  Ward  Hannah,  E.  Fox,  O.  O.  Vogenitz,  David 
Blose  and  the  present  incumbent,  G.  H.  Brinegar,  who  is  teaching  his  third  year 
at  that  place.  On  the  last  day  of  January,  1910,  the  frame  school  house  com- 
pletely burned  to  the  ground  from  some  mysterious  cause.  The  two  story  build- 
ing in  the  form  of  an  L,  with  the  tower  in  the  inner  angle,  was  a  well-proportioned 
structure,  having  an  attractive  appearance,  that  would  have  served  its  purpose 
for  years  to  come  had  it  not  been  consumed  by  the  fire. 

During  that  year  the  board  proceeded  to  erect  the  present  beautiful  and  com- 
modious edifice  at  a  cost,  including  the  fixtures,  of  about  $17,000.  It  is  of  brick 
and  of  symmetrical  proportions,  and  well  equipped,  being  steam  heated  and 
having  all  the  modern  conveniences.  The  present  teachers  who  are  under  the 
control  of  Principal  Brinegar  are  Ruby  DeForest,  assistant  in  the  high  school; 
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Jennie  Pettibone,  grammar;  Mae  Clouse,  intermediate;  Ada  Searing,  second  pri- 
mary ;  and  Bertha  E.  Godfrey,  first  primary.  The  patrons  report  that  the  service 
rendered  by  this  teaching  force  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  At  present  C.  H.  Lichty 
is  president  of  the  hoard;  V.  E.  Stephenson,  secretary,  and  YY.  II.  Raney,  treas- 
urer. 

Lu  Verne  had  no  home  paper  until  the  spring  of  1883  when  V.  S.  Ellis  started 
the  Kossuth  County  Review.  He  could  have  remained  there  and  prospered  had 
it  not  been  for  a  friction  that  arose  between  him  and  the  officials  in  the  fall  of 
1887,  when  the  town  was  incorporated.  Having  the  only  press,  he  demanded 
the  full  legal  rates  for  publishing  all  the  lengthy  proceedings  and  refused  to  cut 
the  rates  an  iota.  Then  the  business  men  pulled  their  "ads"  and  refused  to 
support  his  paper,  thus  freezing  him  out  on  the  business.  He  then  moved  his 
press  out  of  town,  and  the  necessary  notices  for  the  incorporation  were  posted 
as  the  law  allowed  where  there  was  no  press  to  do  the  work. 

For  several  months  the  town  was  without  a  paper  and  remained  in  that 
condition  until  January,  1890,  when  Piatt  &  Lacey  bought  an  entire  new  equip- 
ment and  launched  the  Des  Moines  Valley  News,  Mr.  Piatt  being  the  editor  and 
manager.  The  new  firm  blew  their  trumpets  long  and  loud  and  made  quite  a 
showing  of  prosperity.  After  a  while  J.  J.  Clark  took  hold  of  the  helm  but  did 
not  make  it  succeed  very  well,  and  then  the  paper  came  back  on  the  hands  of  S. 
C.  Piatt  alone.  A  few  months  later  he  sold  to  Charles  Sinclair  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  make  enough  out  of  the  enterprise  to  justify  him  in  remaining  any  longer 
in  the  business.  Hugh  Smith  was  the  next  editor  and  proprietor  and  ran  the 
paper  until  during  the  year  1895  when  he  sold  to  Hal.  E.  Rogers.  After  running 
the  News  for  about  seven  years,  he  sold  the  plant  to  E.  F.  Kluckhohn  who  issued 
the  paper  for  one  year  and  then  let  the  press  come  back  on  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Rogers  again. 

Hal.  E.  Rogers  has  his  press  in  the  building  where  the  Wartmans  had  their 
general  store  and  millinery  for  several  years,  in  the  early  days  of  the  town. 
What  is  more,  he  is  the  owner  of  the  property.  He  does  his  work  quietly  with- 
out any  flourishing  of  trumpets,  and  is  making  a  financial  success  of  his  under- 
taking. His  paper  is  crowded  with  live  advertising  matter  and  his  orders  for 
job  work  come  as  fast  as  he  can  attend  to  them.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  tends 
strictly  to  business  and  is  succeeding  as  the  result. 

The  Bank  of  Lu  Verne,  the  first  banking  institution  in  the  town,  was 
started  by  Geo.  W.  Hanna  in  1885,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  the  sole 
proprietor.  During  the  five  years  in  which  he  was  interested  in  the  store  with 
B.  B.  Bliss,  his  mind  was  on  outside  speculations  while  his  partner  looked  after 
the  store.  When  the  latter  left  in  1885  Mr.  Hanna  started  his  bank,  and  the  store 
and  building  were  sold  to  Henry  Klindt.  Since  1907  Will  H.  Raney  has  been 
the  cashier  and  done  most  of  the  counter  work.  Will  comes  from  good  stock  and 
has  acquired  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  dealing,  as  well  as  for  being  a 
substantial  citizen  of  that  town.  As  a  financier  Geo.  W.  Hanna  ranks  number 
one  on  the  list  of  money  makers  in  the  county,  his  accumulations  having  reached 
the  record-breaking  mark.  He  lives  in  a  palace  for  a  home  and  spends  much 
of  his  time  out  on  his  ranch,  where  he  has  more  than  900  cattle  that  are  bcinp 
fatted  for  the  market  in  his  large  pastures  along  the  Prairie  creek  bottoms.  He 
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owns  more  acres  than  any  other  resident  of  the  county  as  the  result  largely  of 
his  good  judgment,  years  ago,  as  to  what  future  land  values  would  be  in  the 
county. 

The  Lu  Verne  State  Bank  has  an  attractive  home  on  the  principal  street,  in 
a  favorable  location.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  tasty  in  design.  The  business 
is  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  J.  W.  Sullivan  of  Algona, 
president;  A.  \V.  Eells,  vice  president;  W.  E.  Kyler,  cashier;  V.  E.  Stephenson 
and  Fred  Tiede.  S.  A.  Xiver  is  assistant  cashier  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
working  force.  This  bank  in  January,  191 1,  was  organized  on  the  foundation 
of  the  German  Bank,  which  Hill  &  Peck  had  started  in  1895  and  which  had  for 
its  cashier  W.  E.  Kylcr,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  head  of  the  Lu  Verne 
schools.  He  and  Mr.  Hill  reorganized  the  bank  in  191 1  with  its  present  name 
and  li;«s  been  the  active  manager  since  that  time.  The  officers  of  this  bank 
at  the  start  had  to  work  hard  to  gain  a  foothold,  but  now  the  institution  under* 
Mr.  Kyler 's  good  management  has  its  full  share  of  the  banking  business. 

The  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  has  for  its  pastor  Rev.  J.  D.  Hesse,  who 
took  charge  of  the  work  in  1904.  The  property  consists  of  the  church  edifice, 
built  in  1887  at  a  cost  of  $i,8oo,  a  parsonage  costing  $900,  and  a  parochial  school 
building  erected  in  1908  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,200.  The  teacher  of  the 
school  is  Adolph  Pflueger.  The  church  was  organized  in  1883  and  the  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  R.  P.  Budah.  Those  active  in  establishing  the  church  were 
Dan  Musolf,  Carl  Lau,  John  Tiede,  Jacob  Wolf,  F.  \V.  Hinz,  C.  F.  Hinz.  Daniel 
Benke.  Paul  Wegner,  Michael  Beging  and  Carl  Pergande.  The  present  trustees 
are  Fred  Tiede,  Chas.  Lau  and  Max  Meyer,  and  Ed  Weisie  is  the  secre- 
tary. Besides  the  two  pastors  above  referred  to,  only  two  others  have  presided 
over  the  church.  They  were  Rev.  G.  A.  Lohr,  who  came  in  1890  and  Rev.  G. 
Haar,  who  took  charge  in  1893.  Rev.  Hesse,  the  present  pastor,  is  a  diligent 
student  and  spends  much  time  in  his  library.  The  Evangelical  Church,  which 
formerly  had  the  word  "German"  in  its  title,  has  for  its  pastor  Rev.  J.  M. 
Krafft.  The  church  edifice  was  built  in  1889  and  the  parsonage  in  1896.  The 
first  pastor,  Rev.  G.  Zellhoefer,  who  came  in  1874,  preached  in  district  school- 
houses.  He  was  followed  in  1882  by  Rev.  Flegler  and  he  in  turn  by  Rev.  Geo. 
Brandstetter.  Other  pastors  since  that  time  have  been  Rev.  J.  D.  Schaible. 
Rev.  Wm.  Grobe.  Rev.  H.  Raecker,  Rev.  F.  W.  Wievesick,  Rev.  J.  W.  Wienands 
and  the  present  minister,  Rev.  Krafft.  The  present  trustees  are  John  Blumer. 
John  Hauser  and  F.  Fritzemeier.  Geo.  Merkle  is  the  class  leader,  D.  Marty  the 
exhorter,  Adam  Weiner  the  Sunday  school  superintendent,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Krafft. 
president  of  the  W.  M.  S.,  and  Paul  Blumer  president  of  the  young  peoples' 
alliance.  The  church  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  harmony  prevails,  as  all 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  pastor. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Haskell,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  has  been  longer  in 
the  ministry  than  any  other  preacher  in  the  county,  since  he  is  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  that  line  of  service.  The  church  was  organized  October  28,  1891,  by 
the  election  of  Oliver  Bcckwith,  W.  B.  Mason  and  Geo.  Stone,  trustees.  Henry 
Ford,  Lizzie  Quick,  M.  A.  Lovell,  X.  K.  Raymond,  W.  B.  Mason  and  J.  C. 
Raymond  were  the  first  members,  and  the  latter  was  also  the  clerk  of  the  ses- 
sions.  The  present  trustees  are  F.  I.  Chapman,  S.  F.  Phillips,  Frank  Amspoker 
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and  Paul  Fechner.  The  latter,  Mason  and  Amspoker  are  also  the  elders.  Mrs. 
Harvey  Brink  is  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  Mr.  Chapman  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  L.  D.  Lovell  was  the  Sunday  school  superintendent  from  the 
date  of  the  organization  until  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  since  that  time  the  posi- 
tion has  been  held  by  Mr.  Fechner.  A  neat  little  church  edifice  and  a  comfort- 
able parsonage  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  members  by  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed  fairly  well.  The  various  pastors  in  turn  have  been 
Rev.  M.  E.  Caldwell,  1891,  Rev.  John  W.  Waite,  Rev.  Alfred  Martin,  1895, 
Rev.  Joseph  Mapson,  1896;  Rev.  L.  C.  Gray,  1897;  Rev.  A.  L.  Berry,  1898; 
Rev.  A.  L.  Moffitt,  1902;  Rev.  1.  O.  Mallory,  1906;  Rev.  M.  E.  Lumbar,  1907, 
and  Rev.  Haskell,  April,  191 1. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organization  dates  back  to  a  time  long 
before  the  townsite  was  platted.  All  that  part  of  the  county  belonged  to  the 
Irvington  circuit  of  the  Algona  district,  and  the  services  were  held  at  various 
school  houses  wherever  the  people  could  attend.  For  a  while  later  that  terri- 
tory was  in  the  Livermore  circuit.  As  early  as  1874  Rev.  F.  Franklin  rode  the 
circuit  and  then  in  turn  came  Rev.  C.  W.  Clifton  and  Rev.  L.  B.  Kelling.  In 
1878  Rev.  Franklin  was  on  again  and  remained  until  1881,  when  Rev.  Geo.  H. 
Cheney  began  and  after  preaching  for  one  year  Rev.  Clifton  took  charge  once 
more  and  remained  until  September,  1884,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Z.  C.  Bradshaw,  and  then  he  in  turn  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Jeffrey,  who  was  followed 
by  Rev.  Phil  C.  Hanna,  for  two  years.  At  the  close  of  Rev.  Hanna's  service 
the  church  ceased  to  be  on  the  circuit  and  was  made  a  station. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Eighmy  was  stationed  there  in  the  fall  of  1889  and  the  succeed- 
ing pastors  have  been  Revs.  I.  B.  Kilbine  and  J.  P.  Forsyth,  1892;  \V.  H.  Flint, 
1893;  D.  A.  McBurney,  1895;  A.  L.  Tainter,  1896;  C.  B.  Winter,  1897;  Chas. 
Artnian,  1899;  Geo.  F.  Wood,  1901 ;  H.  L.  Houghton.  1904;  J.  B.  Malone.  1907; 
S.  H.  Turbeville,  1909;  Joseph  Bain,  1910,  and  Joseph  L.  Guernsey,  the  present 
pastor,  October,  191 1.  The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1886  and  was  en- 
larged and  remodeled  in  elegant  style  about  five  years  ago.  The  property  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  about  $5,000.  The  present  parsonage  is  the  house  once 
occupied  by  the  Geo.  W.  Hanna  family.  W.  H.  Godfrey,  Peter  Thompson  and 
L.  M.  Thorp  are  the  trustees;  W.  E.  Kyler,  Peter  Thompson,  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Hanna,  Daniel  Ellis,  Y.  E.  Stephenson,  H.  E.  Peitzke  and  wife,  Mrs.  Thos. 
Gregory,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Smith,  Miss  Effie  Godfrey,  C.  A.  Wain  and  Mrs.  Lasley 
Barton,  stewards;  Effie  Godfrey,  recording  steward,  and  C.  H.  Lichty, 
Sunday  school  superintendent.  The  presidents  of  the  societies  are  Mrs.  Peter 
Thompson,  Ladies'  Aid;  Professor  G.  H.  Brincgar,  Epworth  League;  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Smith,  W.  II.  S. ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Spooner,  Juniof~Epworth  League.  Rev. 
Guernsey  is  a  forceful  pulpit  speaker  and  is  a  persistent  student  in  his  library. 

Y.  E.  Stephenson's  general  store  is  one  of  orderly  arrangement  and  a  model 
of  neatness,  and  the  patronage  is  large  and  growing.  He  has  been  in  his  present 
quarters  since  September  15,  1900,  but  he  had  started  in  the  business  in  Febru- 
ary, 1897,  on  another  location  and  had  sold  to  J.  R.  Moulton  in  June,  1900. 
After  being  out  of  that  line  for  about  three  months  he  began  where  he  is  now. 
The  fine  brick  structure  belongs  to  A.  A.  Godfrey,  and  was  put.  up  by  Jas. 
Cowan  of  Algona  in  the  fall  of  1900.  It  is  a  large  store,  being  130  feet  from 
end  to  end. 
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Lichty  &  Ross  own  the  old  Hanna  &  Bliss  building,  which  they  bought  from 
Henry  Klindt,  and  have  it  well  rilled  with  a  general  stock  of  merchandise.  One 
has  only  to  enter  the  store  for  a  few  minutes  to  be  convinced  of  the  extensive 
trade  they  are  having.  They  are  obliging  and  honest  and  deserving  of  the 
success  they  are  making  of  their  enterprise.  They  began  in  March,  191 1,  suc- 
ceeding J.  R.  Moulton,  who  in  turn  had  succeeded  .Matt  Luchsinger.  They 
are  in  the  most  historic  building  in  town. 

C.  H.  Lichty  has  a  large  stock  of  hardware  and  an  extensive  trade  in  his 
own  building.  This  was  put  up  by  G.  C.  Burtis  in  the  early  days  of  the  town 
and  used  by  him  for  his  lumber  office.  Mr.  Lichty  succeeded  Hanna  &  Bliss 
in  the  business  in  1885,  the  stock  coming  to  him  that  had  been  in  the  store  when 
managed  by  R.  W.  Hanna.  The  proprietor  is  one  of  the  many  reliable  citizens 
of  Lu  Verne. 

F.  I.  Chapman,  who  was  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  be  found  pounding  iron 
in  his  blacksmith  shop,  is  now  doing  tin  work  and  dealing  in  hardware.  He 
still  owns  his  shop  but  hires  a  man  to  run  it  for  him.  The  proceeds  from  his 
sales  and  work  are  satisfactory,  and  he  consequently  is  happy. 

In  the  corner  building,  where  R.  W.  Hanna  conducted  the  hardware  store, 
Henry  Jutte  has  a  stock  along  the  same  line  which  is  under  the  management  of 
J.  Bammel.  It  was  there  where  B.  F.  Guthrie  ran  the  largest  hardware  store  in 
the  county.    He  had  an  immense  stock  of  every  variety. 

Landlord  Henry  Jutte  runs  the  Commercial  House  and  is  making  money  by 
doing  so.  He  owns  the  building  which  was  originally  erected  by  W.  J.  Godfrey 
in  1881  on  the  corner  of  his  farm,  south  of  town.  Those  owning  it  since  then 
are  W.  H.  Godfrey,  Ed  Turner,  Stafford  Godfrey,  Alex  Larimer  and  the 
present  landlord,  Mr.  Jutte.  Besides  these  men,  others  who  rented  the  hotel  in 
the  meantime  have  been  Joe  Winters,  Lincoln  and  A.  L.  Lovell. 

Marion  Dull  runs  a  good  restaurant  and  eating  house  and  has  all  the  work 
he  can  do  in  supplying  the  needs  of  his  customers.  August  Wcisenberg,  Frank 
Simmons,  Will  Lovell  and  Art  Dcnison  each  tried  his  hand  previously  in  the 
business  before  Mr.  Dull  took  charge. 

E.  D.  Lovell  deals  successfully  in  furniture  in  the  corner  building  where 
Werner  Eggerth  had  his  store  of  the  same  line  in  the  early  eighties.  The 
present  proprietor  succeeded  his  brother  E.  A.,  who  had  succeeded  C.  E.  Sim- 
mons. E.  D.  Lovell  is  the  son  of  L.  D.  Lovell,  who  located  soon  after  the 
town  started.   Mr.  Lovell  is  one  of  the  trusty  young  business  men  of  the  place. 

Paul  Fechner  is  the  local  manager  for  the  Humboldt  Creamery  Company, 
and  J.  C.  Ostrander  for  the  Beatrice  Company.  Both  buy  poultry,  eggs  and 
cream  and  are  kept  busy.  The  first  buying  of  cream  was  done  by  F.  C.  Need- 
ham  when  he  established  his  creamery  in  the  spring  of  1882. 

The  drug  business  is  well  reprsented  by  W.  II .  Woito,  who  has  his  store 
in  the  building  owned  by  Valentine  Zoelle,  upon  whose  land  the  townsite,  after 
being  purchased,  was  located.  His  patronage  is  distributed  over  a  wide  terri- 
tory and  he  has  no  opposition. 

C.  D.  Bemis  runs  the  meat  market,  where  he  succeeded  John  Benke  and 
Charles  Simmons  in  1903 ;  I.  H.  Benedict  sells  groceries  and  furnishes  lunch  to 
the  hungry;  M.  P.  Simmons  succeeded  H.  A.  Hintz  in  barbering  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  191 3,  and  R.  E.  Cook  began  about  that  time  in  the  same  line  as 
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successor  .to  J.  B.  Casey.  The  latter  is  in  the  building  where  Mrs.  G.  C.  Burtis 
taught  the  first  term  of  school.  Frank  Juttc  runs  the  bus  line;  H.  E.  Peitzke 
and  J.  S.  Schults  run  opposition  to  F.  I.  Chapman  in  blacksmithing;  Wiener  & 
Burtis  own  and  manage  the  elevator  on  the  M.  &  St.  L..  and  Will  Biging  is 
manager  for  the  Kunz  Elevator  Company  on  the  Northwestern;  Henry  Zentner 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  livery,  Xissen  Bros,  of  the  meat  business,  M.  E.  Larimer 
of  the  billiard  tables  and  Win.  Weisenberg  of  the  shoe  cobbling. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Mason,  in  the  old  ■McNally  building,  which  she  now  owns,  con- 
ducts the  only  millinery  establishment  in  town.  She  keeps  competent  help,  deals 
on  the  square  and  has  a  steady  sale  which  yearly  increases. 

E.  C.  Woite  is  the  lumber  dealer,  being  the  final  successor  of  the  three  or 
four  dealers  in  the  eighties.  J.  H.  Keith  is  the  new  agent  at  the  station  on  the 
Northwestern,  lie  succeeded  C.  E.  Sawyer,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  McKee. 
E.  A.  Adams  was  there  first,  then  came  Fred  Babcock  and  after  him  S.  D. 
Drake,  who  has  been  punching  the  company  every  since  his  retirement.  At  the 
M.  &  St.  L.  depot  C.  A.  Wain  has  done  satisfactory  service  for  the  company 
and  public  for  about  four  years  and  has  a  good  standing  in  the  community. 

Dr.  P.  V.  Janse,  who  located  in  1903  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Spooner.  who  l>ecame 
established  in  1910  are  the  local  physicians  and  having  a  wide  practice.  Dr. 
Dunlap  was  the  first  to  locate  and  then  in  order  came  Dr.  Baker.  Dr.  Geo. 
Lacey.  Dr.  Sowles,  Dr.  Walter  Eraser,  Dr.  C.  S.  Bliss.  Dr.  Janse,  Dr.  Baldwin 
and  Dr.  Spoonr.  J.  C.  Raymond  was  an  old  standby  lawyer  until  he  moved  to 
the  county  seat,  after  his  election  to  the  position  of  county  attorney.  Charley 
Goodwin  later  came  to  take  his  place,  but  did  not  remain  long.  Dr.  C.  L.  Whit- 
tington  is  the  sole  veterinary  surgeon  now  holding  forth  at  Lu  Yernc. 

Woodman  Lodge,  Xo.  3792.  was  organized  April  24.  1X96,  with  Chas.  Good- 
win. C. ;  I.  P.  Harrison,  A.;  R.  W.  Hanna,  B. ;  W.  H.  Raney,  E.  The  present 
officers  are  W.  If.  Raney.  C. ;  H.  C.  Allen,  A.;  II.  E.  Pietzka.  B. ;  D.  Stauf- 
fachcr,  F. ;  E.  D.  Lovell.  C. ;  H.  J.  Smith,  W.;  and  A.  E.  Marty.  S. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge,  No.  500,  was  organized  October  20,  1887,  with 
the  following  officers:  Geo.  Lacey,  X.  G. ;  E.  A.  Lovell,  Y.  G. ;  Geo.  Hixon, 
secretary;  II.  S.  Benedict.  T.  Besides  these  J.  M.  Preston  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber. The  present  officers  are  G.  C.  Ostrander,  X.  G. ;  Hal  E.  Rogers,  Y.  G. ; 
L.  Lichty.  secretary;  and  F.  I.  Chapman.  T. 

Rebekah  Lodge,  Xo.  405.  was  organized  October  20.  1898,  by  the  follow- 
ing charter  members:  F.  I.  and  Emma  Chapman.  Alex  and  Laura  E.  Larimer. 
G.  C.  and  Arvilla  Ostrander.  J.  W.  and  Katie  Hilligos.  Elbert  A.  and  Eldora 
Lovell  and  Ira  H.  and  Etta  Benedict.  The  lodge  at  present  is  officered  in  full 
as  follows:  Mrs.  F.  I.  Chapman.  X.  G.;  Daisy  Gregory.  Y.  G. ;  Pearl  White, 
secretary;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Lichty.  T. :  Mrs.  John  White.  W. ;  Anna  I  .arson.  Con.; 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Gregory,  chaplain:  Mrs.  Anna  Harrison.  R.  S.  X.  G. ;  F.  I.  Chap- 
man. L.  S.  X.  G. ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Raney.  R.  S.  Y.  G. ;  and  F.  E.  Gregory.  L.  S.  Y.  C. 

The  Yoeman.  Homestead  Lodge.  Xo.  50.  came  into  existence  February  8. 
1898.  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  following  charter  members:  John.  Robt.  II. 
and  Mary  G.  Smith.  L.  W.  Oliver  and  Mary  J.  Beckwith,  J.  H.  and  Fred  Zent- 
ncr,  Mary  R.  Howard.  Albert  Steffen,  (i.  C.  and  Arvilla  Ostrander,  L.  G.  and 
lames  A.  Moulton.  Frank  II.  and  Laura  E.  Ford.  A.  E.  and  Mary  E.  Zweifel. 
Walter  Hilligos.  Carl  J.  Sims.  T.  J.  Moses  and  Jacob  Luchsinger.    The  official 
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records  of  the  organization  having  been  later  destroyed  by  lire,  the  officers 
chosen  cannot  be  recalled.  At  the  present  time  they  are:  Thos.  Gregory,  F. ; 
John  Northrop.  M.  C. ;  J.  C.  Ostrander,  conductor;  A.  L.  Spooner,  chaplain; 
W.  B.  Mason,  O. ;  Conrad  Xissen,  W.;  Mrs.  Zentner.  L.  K„  and  Mrs.  Mason. 
L.  Rebckah. 

In  the  three-cornered  fight  to  see  whether  Vernon,  Whitman,  or  Lu  Verne  was 
to  be  the  future  town,  the  latter  scored  a  knock-out  blow  when  it  succeeded  in 
having  the  postofficc  established  al  that  place  early  in  the  history  of  the  town  in 
March,  1881.  George  W.  Hanna  was  the  first  postmaster,  and  those  serving  since 
his  retirement  have  been:  Henry  Klindt  and  Werner  Fggerth.  both  democrats 
under  Cleveland;  I.  1'.  Harrison,  under  Harrison;  A.  R.  Darr  and  B.  F.  Guthrie, 
under  Cleveland's  second  administration;  I.  P.  Harrison  and  Carl  Miller. 

Lu  Verne  held  her  incorporation  election  July  6,  1887,  and  won  by  a  vote  of 
nineteen  to  seven,  and  proceeded  to  take  under  her  wing  the  other  towns — Whit- 
man and  Vernon,  since  which  time  they  have  lost  their  identity.  The  first  mayor 
was  George  W.  Hanna.  then  in  order  came  J.  C.  Raymond,  Henry  Klindt,  O.  B. 
Kline,  R.  W.  Hanna,  Paul  Fechner,  C.  L.  Konarska,  W.  A.  Patterson,  Leandcr 
Barton,  W.  H.  Rancy,  Peter  Thompson,  Frank  Stone,  and  again  W.  H.  Raney. 
The  present  councilmen  are  Henry  Jutte.  C.  A.  Wain,  J.  D.  Weiner  and  H.  C. 
Allen;  clerk,  H.  L.  Simmons;  treasurer,  A.  D.  Burtis;  marshal,  John  White. 

Lu  Verne  was  platted,  the  first  buildings  erected  and  the  first  school  taught  on 
the  site,  while  what  is  now  Lu  Verne  township  was  a  small  part  of  old  Irvington 
township,  which  had  a  board  of  directors  with  backbones  as  unflexible  as  crow 
bars.  The  Lu  Verne  boomers  asked  for  a  schoolhouse  on  the  site  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  town  hall.  This  demand  being  flatly  refused  trouble  ensued,  because 
there  were  many  in  the  township  who  desired  to  see  the  schoolhouse  at  Whitman 
instead.  The  board  was  composed  of  sturdy  pioneers  who  wore  the  scars  of  many 
political  battles,  and  whose  intellects  were  keen  and  clear  from  their  long  experi- 
ence in  frontier  struggles.  Lu  Verne,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  class  of  young, 
vigorous  men  who  were  a  tremendous  power  when  working  for  a  common  interest. 
These  few  men.  in  the  southeast  corner,  kept  after  the  board  and  by  a  series  of 
shrewd  tactics  got  the  schoolhouse  where  they  wanted  it,  built  it  as  they  liked 
and  finally  got  control  of  the  board.  Then  they  proceeded  to  move  two  school- 
houses,  pay  off  some  refused  bills,  and  did  other  acts  that  greatly  annoyed  those 
who  had  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  rising  young  town  of  Lu  Verne.  Realiz- 
ing that  sooner  or  later  the  Lu  Yerneites  would  demand  a  township  of  their 
own,  the  old  board  had  the  supervisors  set  off  Lu  Verne  township  in  the  fall  of 
1882  in  its  present  form.  The  first  election  was  held  in  October  and  resulted  in 
John  Kingery.  Gaylord  C.  Burtis  and  R.  W.  Hanna  being  chosen  trustees;  C.  F. 
Fisher,  clerk;  Matt  Luchsinger,  assessor:  S.  Finlcy  and  F.  C.  Xccdham,  justices; 
S.  Godfrey  and  William  Futterer,  constables;  and  Valentine  Zoelle,  road  su- 
pervisor. 

Lu  Verne  contains  some  early  settlers.  They  are  B.  F.  Burtis,  who  came  in 
1864:  F.  H.  Patton.  who  settled  in  1865;  Leander  Barton,  who  located  just  across 
the  line  in  Humboldt  about  the  same  time  and  the  Godfreys  who  were  early  upon 
the  scene.  Of  the  original  men  who  fought  to  have  the  town  remain  where  it  is. 
George  W.  Hanna  is  about  all  there  is  left  to  recount  the  incidents  of  the  strife. 
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The  voters  of  the  county  later  recognized  the  ability  of  Lu  Verne's  citizens  by 
choosing  G.  C.  Burtis,  L.  D.  Lovell  and  Leander  Barton  for  supervisors,  J.  C. 
Raymond  for  attorney,  George  W.  llanna  for  representative  and  O.  J.  Stephenson 
for  clerk. 

The  original  plat  of  the  site  was  filed  on  record  March  23,  1881.  Zoelle  platted 
four  additions.  The  first  of  seven  blocks  May  1,  1882,  the  next  of  fourteen  lots, 
April  9,  1887,  the  next  of  two  blocks  October  11,  1892,  and  the  fourth  addition  of 
one  large  block,  July  5,  1893.  Werner  Eggerth  recorded  his  plat  of  three  blocks 
November  17,  1891  ;  P.  H.  Eighmy,  two  blocks,  May  18,  1894,  and  C.  S.  Bliss  the 
last  addition  by  sub-division  of  lot  one,  June  24,  1902. 

Lu  V  erne  township  began  to  populate  rapidly  after  the  town  was  platted.  At 
that  time  John  Q.  Hanna  was  a  land  agent  at  Goldfield  and  he  succeeded  in  locating 
quite  a  colony  in  the  township.  After  he  went  south  George  W.  Hanna  and  G.  C. 
Burtis  continued  the  business  for  a  few  years  with  good  results.  Today  there  arc 
many  wealthy  farmers,  and  sons  of  those  who  have  passed  on  before.  S.  E.  Cham- 
bers, one  of  the  respected  early  settlers  in  the  township,  is  gone,  but  his  sons,  I  I .  O. 
and  Charles,  were  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  and  the  latter  crossed  the  Pacific 
and  fought  in  the  Filipino  war.  George  F.  Chambers  owns  the  quarter  upon  which 
the  first  settler  located  and  is  making  good.  Among  the  many  substantiarfarmers 
whose  names  arc  familiar  are  J.  N.  Mitchell,  A.  K.  Clapsaddle,  J.  F.  Steven,  C.  I.. 
Genrich,  F.  R.  Bunkofske,  Walter  S.  Hunt,  William  Schultz  and  scores  of  others 
of  equal  standing.  The  plat  of  the  town  site  of  Hanna  was  filed  May  9,  1895,  by 
John  Meiers.  The  site  is  near  the  center  of  section  22  and  contains  five  blocks. 
T.  J.  Fox  makes  his  home  there  and  manages  the  Kunz  elevator.  He  is  mayor, 
city  police  and  councilman  and  runs  the  city  to  suit  himself,  as  there  have  never 
been  enough  houses  there  to  even  make  a  village. 

The  district  township  school  officers  are  Fritz  Girard,  president;  John  Cham- 
bers, secretary;  J.  S.  Reed,  Herman  Butts,  W.  S.  Hunt,  William  Schultz,  John  S. 
Horner  and  C.  A.  Campbell. 

SHERMAN  TOWNSHIP 

The  township  of  Sherman — 94-28 — was  cut  out  of  old  Irvington  township  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  in  February,  1883,  after  its  inhabitants  had  been  con- 
nected with  Irvington  affairs  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  settlements  on  that 
territory  were  slow  in  forming  for  a  long  time  after  the  first  adventurers  came  to 
the  county,  because  of  its  distance  from  timber  and  the  river.  The  first  to  locate 
was  Ben  Hensley,  who  staked  his  claim  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  in 
the  fall  of  1854.  This  was  later  the  home  of  Elijah  Lane.  Richard  Hodges  drove 
his  claim  stakes  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  8  in  December,  1855,  and  lived 
there  until  he  had  raised  his  family  and  the  country  had  become  civilized. 

Joe  Raney  came  to  the  county  in  1857,  but  stopped  the  first  winter  west  of  the 
river  where  the  M.  D.  L.  Parsons  family  are  living.  He  took  for  his  claim,  in  what 
is  now  Sherman  township,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  18,  and  there  remained 
until  he  had  raised  his  large  family  and  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  residents  of  that  vicinity,  and  was  a  typical  pioneer  who  had  met 
the  hard  knocks  of  life.  He  had  the  peculiar  double  nature  possessed  by  so  many 
of  the  early  settlers,  in  that  he  was  stubbornly  uncompromising  on  the  one  hand 
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and  sympathetic  and  yielding  on  the  other.  Three  first  events  in  the  townships  oc- 
curred in  his  home.  The  first  birth,  when  his  daughter,  Caroline,  came  as  a  joy 
in  October,  1858;  the  first  death,  when  Mrs.  Raney  was  called  home  in  March, 
1862;  and  the  first  marriage,  when  Mr.  Raney  was  united  in  wedlock  with  Mary 
Fisher  in  May,  1863. 

Just  north  of  the  Raney  farm  Samp  Courell  built  the  best  frame  house  on  the 
prairie  in  1857,  but  being  a  single  man  he  never  lived  on  the  premises.  Later  that 
was  the  home  of  Nicholas  Brass  where  his  sons  and  daughters  were  reared  to 
maturity.  John  Lamb  about  that  time  took  several  claims,  but  finally  built  a  shack 
on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  of  section  6,  now  the  home  of  the  Dunn 
family.  On  the  quarter  just  west  of  him,  Henry  Wheeler  settled  in  1857  and  in  a 
couple  of  years  George  D.  Wheeler  occupied  the  premises  with  his  family.  He  was 
the  justice  of  the  peace  who  performed  the  ceremony  to  unite  the  first  couple  as 
husband  and  wife  in  the  county.  About  the  time  that  Henry  Wheeler  located,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Sissen  claimed  on  the  same  location,  but  he  left  the  county 
a  couple  of  years  later. 

Abram  Knight  made  his  selection  on  section  5  in  1858  and  built  on  it  a  log  cabin 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1 861.  His  body  lies  mingled  with  the  dust  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  R.  J.  Skilling's  east  field.  That  log  house  was  in  good  repair 
in  the  fall  of  1865  when  A.  M.  Johnson  purchased  the  land  on  his  return  from  the 
army.  His  family  made  their  home  in  the  cabin  for  several  years  and  nearby  he 
pounded  iron  in  his  sod  blacksmith  shop.  The  property  now  belongs  to  his  son, 
E.  S.  Johnson,  of  Algona. 

Claims  were  taken  in  Sherman  before  the  war  by  numerous  parties  from  the 
old  Irvington  village,  but  they  soon  disposed  of  their  interest  in  them,  and  made 
no  permanent  settlement.  O.  W.  Robinson,  R.  Parmcnter,  Charles  Parsons,  Lc- 
ceister  Fox  and  several  others  from  the  village  had  their  first  interest  in  land  in 
the  county  in  that  township. 

About  the  time  that  A.  M.  Johnson  came  in  1865,  Henry  Curran  settled  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  22,  which  was  then  considered  out  in  the  wilderness 
on  the  '"flat."  There  he  lived,  raised  his  family,  fought  grasshoppers  and  endured 
the  privations  of  that  period.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  a  powerful  force  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  old  Irvington  township.  He  is  still  on  the  place  liv- 
ing a  quiet,  retired  life. 

F.  H.  Patton  came  in  August,  1865,  and  began  making  his  home  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  35.  He  lived  there  until  the  site  for  Lu  Verne  was  platted, 
and  then  moved  to  the  village  where  he  still  lives.  When  he  located  on  his  land  his 
nearest  neighbors  on  the  west  were  the  Elhenan  Clark  family,  over  on  the  river, 
and  on  the  east,  settlers  on  the  Boone  river. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  war  closed,  D.  A.  Haggard  came  from  the  army 
and  located  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  7,  and  his  friend  Sparks  became 
the  owner  of  the  John  Lamb  claim,  a  half  mile  north.  These  two  army  comrades 
later  bought  a  new  threshing  machine  and  ran  it  for  a  few  seasons.  Mr.  Sparks 
moved  his  family  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  early  seventies,  but  Mr.  Haggard  re- 
mained on  the  farm  several  years  longer,  until  his  election  to  the  office  of  sheriff 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  his  abode  at  the  county  seat.  While  on  the 
farm  he  became  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  old  Irvington  community  and 
was  one  of  the  active  citizens  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
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During  the  year  1866  the  township  received  as  settlers  several  families  through 
the  influence  of  J.  B.  Jones  who  located  them  after  their  arrival.  Among  these 
were  John  and  Mike  Biging.  Fred  Dammann  located  in  1866  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  27,  and  a  little  later  James  Riley  settled  on  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  1 5,  David  Roy  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28,  and  Ned  Ryan 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  14.  Some  of  these  homes  were  sod  houses 
which  crumbled  down  after  a  few  years.  Aaron  Rutherford  came  that  year  and 
settled  on  the  north  half  of  section  21,  and  Will  Johnson  jumped  Charles  Albert- 
son's claim  just  west  of  the  Patton  farm. 

John  Davidson  and  Alex  McKittriek  were  settlers  of  that  period  in  the  Roy- 
Dammann  neighborhood,  and  others  came  who  remained  only  a  short  time.  G.  M. 
Parsons  came  to  the  county  in  1866  and  soon  settled  west  of  Hodges  on  section 
8  where  he  was  an  influential  citizen  for  a  long  time.  John  Conner  was  in  the 
vicinity  for  four  or  five  years  before  he  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
14  in  the  year  of  1872.  He  was  another  of  the  old  time  residents  who  wielded  a 
strong  influence  and  who  has  passed  on  before,  his  death  occurring  in  August, 
1910.  The  Horace  C.  Parson's  family  made  their  home  on  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  6  for  several  years  after  the  war. 

Max  Miller  became  a  resident  and  located  his  family  on  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  22  during  the  year  1869,  and  has  been  throughout  all  these  years  one  of 
the  most  respected  citizens  of  that  community.  He  is  still  robust  and  healthy  and 
has  accumulated  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door  during  the  period  of  old 
age.   His  wife  is  the  sister  of  Fred  Dammann  who  located  in  1866. 

John  Starks,  David  Dutton,  John  Leigh,  Kasper  Kohlhaas,  Samuel  Steussy, 
the  Brass  boys  and  many  more  got  a  start  early  when  the  land  was  cheap  and 
profited  well  as  the  result.  Men  like  Ed  Warmbier,  L.  X.  Thorp.  Max  Meyer, 
J.  L.  Green,  the  Willey  boys,  the  Curran  boys,  the  Dunn  boys,  the  Frankl  boys  and 
numerous  others  who  had  but  little  ready  cash  when  they  began  operations  in  the 
township,  have  prospered  tilling  the  fertile  soil. 

The  Northwestern  road  runs  diagonally  across  the  township  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  and  has  one  station  on  section  9  which  is  named  after  the  owner  of 
the  land  upon  which  it  is  located — Galbraith.  W.  C.  Bissell  is  the  merchant  and 
the  manager  of  the  elevator,  and  received  his  commission  as  postmaster  in  June, 
1902. 

The  schoolboard  consists  of  F.  B.  Mullin.  president;  C.  H.  Reilly,  secretary; 
A.  M.  Curran,  treasurer;  John  Ramus,  L.  A.  Johnson.  K.  Kohlhaas,  Xick  Bor- 
man,  S.  N.  Phillips,  James  Blummer,  F.  M.  Devine  and  Gronbach.  The  township 
officers  are  W.  C.  Bissell,  clerk;  Ed  Warmbier,  J.  Stripling  and  Fred  Miller,  trus- 
tees ;  S.  F.  Phillips,  assessor. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  western  part  of  the  township  is  the  point  of  the  grove 
Known  in  war  times  as  Johnson's  Point.  The  road  from  that  place  north  through 
the  river  settlements  of  Kossuth,  ran  nearly  along  the  line  separating  the  west  two 
tiers  of  sections  of  Sherman,  very  much  as  it  does  at  the  present  time.  It  was  some- 
where along  that  line  that  a  portion  of  the  military  wagons  were  hauled  when  the 
fort  at  Fort  Dodge  was  moved  north  in  the  fall  of  1853. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Dr.  Armstrong  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
township  in  the  early  sixties,  at  the  Wright  schoolhouse.  During  the  year  1866 
Ella  Sparks  taught  a  term  in  the  home  dwelling  of  Henry  Curran.    In  the  new 
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schoolhouse  there  the  next  year,  Asa  Story  was  the  teacher  who  turned  a  barrel 
up  side  down  over  a  mischievous  boy  in  order  to  keep  him  still,  while  Superin- 
tendent John  Reed  was  visiting  the  school.  The  building  was  but  a  rude  shack, 
in  which  the  teacher  lived  during  the  term,  and  was  only  about  ten  feet  square. 

The  names  of  the  township  officers  chosen  in  the  fall  of  1883  at  the  election 
organization  suggests  the  changes  that  have  ben  made  in  the  residents  since  that 
time.  They  are  John  Conner,  John  Brass  and  H.  C.  Parsons,  trustees;  D.  D. 
Dodge,  clerk;  A.  Rutherford,  Jr.,  assessor;  Max  Miller  and  D.  D.  Dodge,  jus- 
tices; Joseph  Raney  and  W.  G.  Beardsley,  constables;  and  Nick  Marso  and  Alex 
Larimer,  road  supervisors. 

RIVERDALE  TOWNSHIP 

Riverdale,  the  second  township  from  the  west  in  the  south  tier  of  townships, 
has  more  river  frontage  than  any  other  in  the  county.  It  comprises  94-29  and  that 
part  of  95-29  lying  south  of  the  river,  and  was  cut  out  of  old  Cresco  township  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  in  June,  1885.  It  had  been  a  part  of  the  old  township 
from  March,  1858,  until  the  board  took  that  action.  The  first  settler  in  the  town- 
ship was  John  Robison  who  came  during  the  summer  of  1855  and  built  his  log 
cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  1.  In  that 
cabin  his  family  lived  until  about  the  beginning  of  1859  when  they  moved 
away.  This  cabin  was  entered  by  some  of  Inkpadutah's  band  of  Sioux,  the  first 
year  it  was  built.  It  stands  at  present  on  its  original  site,  and  is  well  preserved 
as  a  reminder  of  pioneer  days.  O.  J.  Smith  that  year  put  up  a  claim  cabin  on 
section  11,  now  known  as  the  O'Rourke  place. 

Three  substantial  settlers  located  during  the  year  1856.  They  were  Barnet 
Devine,  who  chose  his  location  on  section  24,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  Addison 
Fisher,  who  settled  by  the  river  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  township,  and 
Grishington  Jones,  who  selected  a  tract  on  the  river  on  section  11.  He  built  his 
cabin  on  the  west  side  in  the  grove.  The  other  two  also  had  cabins  for  their  fami- 
lies. Both  Devine  and  Jones  found  claimants  of  the  tracts  ahead  of  them  whom 
they  had  to  satisfy  with  money  before  they  (Devine  and  Jones)  could  get  posse- 
sion. Mr.  Devine  still  owns  his  tract,  but  those  of  the  other  two  have  passed  into 
other  hands.  With  the  Jones  family  came  several  sons  and  George  W.  Blotten- 
burger,  a  son-in-law.  Some  of  these  took  up  claims  and  settled  in  the  vicinity. 
The  John  Devine  family  located  just  south  of  Barnet  Devine's  and  John  Maher 
just  across  the  river  on  the  west  side. 

During  the  year  1857  the  Elhenan  Clark  family  located  just  south  of  John 
Devine's,  and  the  Ben  Clark  family  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  23.  A  few  other  scattering  settlers  on  the  west  side  in  that 
vicinity  had  claim  cabins  about  that  time.  In  the  fall  of  i860  the  John  M.  Pat- 
terson family  built  their  cabin  on  the  ridge  on  the  west  side  on  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  1.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  first  settler  upon  the 
tract.  On  the  ridge  farm  now  owned  by  Charles  Worster,  there  stood  in  the  early 
days  a  lonely  house  upon  the  hill  where  Mary  Cornish  had  her  home.  It  was  a 
conspicuous  object  that  could  be  seen  for  many  miles  in  several  directions.  South 
of  this  place  on  the  northern  part  of  section  24  were  the  claims  and  shanties  of 
Frank  Harrison,  R.  M.  Bessie  and  Thomas  Whitehead,  which  later  became  the 
property  of  Barnet  Devine.    When  Betsy  Norton  and  her  son-in-law,  A.  D. 
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Barker,  located  on  the  eastern  part  of  section  10  and  established  their  families  in 
comfortable  homes,  just  after  the  war,  they  were  farther  away  from  the  river 
than  any  one  else  had  settled  at  that  time  in  the  township  on  the  west  side. 

C.  W.  Parker,  in  1865,  lived  in  a  frame  house  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ox  Bow 
It  was  there  where  Stephen  Loss  also  lived  for  several  months  after  Mr.  Parker 
had  moved  away  from  that  location.  Blottenburger  lived  just  west  from  that  place 
on  the  hill  during  the  winter  of  1864-5,  a"d  was  succeeded  in  the  latter  year  in  the 
location  by  Stratton  Carr  and  Willson,  his  son-in-law.  Hiram  Howard  settled 
the  next  year  on  the  south  line  of  the  county,  south  of  where  St.  Joe  is  now,  but 
his  house  was  over  the  line  in  Humboldt  county.  Dwight  Hine  came  about  that 
time  and  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  19,  where  he  had  purchased 
several  hundred  acres.  After  living  on  his  purchase  for  a  few  years,  he  sold 
the  place  to  Michael  Heiderscheit  and  moved  to  Algona.  Mrs.  Collins,  later  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  came  a  short  time  subsequently  and  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
section  7.   George  Hendron  also  lived  on  that  part  of  the  section  about  that  time. 

During  the  year  1868,  George  Stewart  came  and  bought  land  on  section  14  and 
15  and  R.  Skilling  also  bought  that  year  just  south  of  him  on  section  23. 
Both  waited  until  the  next  year  before  making  residences.  When  they  came  John 
Speiser  had  been  living  on  the  southwest  of  section  7  for  some  time.  H.  A.  Matson 
had  come  in  1868,  but  had  lived  for  a  couple  of  years  on  the  O'Rourke  place  before 
locating  on  section  7.  Mr.  Muckey  was  also  one  of  the  settlers  of  that  period,  as 
was  also  John  Goeders  who  bought  the  old  Leland  place  on  the  southwest  of  1 1 . 

John  and  Nick  Reding,  Mike,  Peter  and  Nick  Thilges,  Peter  Erpelding,  Hyron 
Christianson,  George  Faber,  Jqhn  H.  Knott,  Alfred  Evans,  Abernathy  and  Fuhr- 
mann  settled  in  various  places  in  the  township  from  1870  to  1873.  John  Von  Bank 
came  about  five  years  later  and  located  on  section  29,  and  David  Roth  on  top  of 
the  hill  on  the  southeast  quarter  section  21.  James  Young  settled  on  section  3  a  few- 
years  after  the  war,  although  he  was  in  the  county  before  the  rebellion  began.  It 
was  this  farm  in  later  years  that  he  disposed  of  to  Orrin  Ingalsbe  for  a  slight  con- 
sideration. A.  J.  Jones  spent  much  of  the  time  in  his  young  manhood  on  his 
father's  farm  on  section  10  and  11,  which  was  sold  to  Alex  Fraser  in  1880.  It  is 
now  owned  by  Duncan  Fraser,  one  of  the  sons.  Mr.  Jones  later  owned  and  lived 
for  several  years  on  a  tract  on  sections  3  and  10.  Jerome  Finnegan  and  S.  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  were  considered  quite  early  settlers  when  they  located  on  section  7  about 
the  year  1875.  During  the  year  1872  when  Rev.  H.  B.  Butler  bought  all  of  sec- 
tion 17,  and  sent  his  two  twin  sons  out  from  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  to  manage  the 
farm,  the  enterprise  at  that  time  seemed  a  wonder.  Then  again  when  David  Gil- 
more  and  his  sons,  E.  J.  and  R.  D.,  occupied  three  of  the  quarters  of  section  18, 
about  the  year  1881,  the  neighbors  wondered  if  there  were  any  more  Gilmores. 
The  families  of  C.  D.  and  S.  H.  Pettibone,  who  located  in  1871,  moved  to  Algona 
that  fall. 

On  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  35  the  little  village  of  St.  Joe  was  started  in 
1865,  when  Hiram  Howard  put  up  a  building  and  used  it  as  a  kind  of  country 
hotel.  In  the  year  1870  a  general  store  was  started  by  George  Hollenbeck  and  was 
run  for  about  five  years,  when  he  sold  the  stock  to  George  Solvensky,  who  then 
rented  the  building  for  the  business.  After  a  couple  of  years  the  store  again  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hollenbeck  who  conducted  it  until  1879,  when  he  left 
the  management  of  the  store  to  John  Waldbillig.    For  the  next  two  years  it  was 
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run  under  this  arrangement,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  whole  business  was  sold 
to  Joe  Schreiber,  who  operated  it  in  connection  with  a  saloon  for  one  year,  when 
he  sold  out  to  Mike  Smith  who  abandoned  the  saloon  feature.  Since  then  various 
changes  in  the  proprietors  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  until  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  present  owner,  Nick  Gales. 

The  Catholic  church  was  organized  at  that  point  in  1871  through  the  influence 
of  Father  Lenihan.  The  first  members  were  John  Devine,  George  Hollcnbeck, 
Nick  Brass,  John  Goeders,  Peter  Forman,  John,  Peter  and  Michael  Erpelding, 
Nick  and  Peter  Thilges,  Barney  Crowan,  Michael  Dunfrey,  Michael  Melaven, 
Patrick,  Michael  and  John  O'Neill  and  John  Murphy.  The  church  edifice  cost 
about  $18,000  and  is  24  x  60  feet  with  a  belfry  forty-six  feet  high.  The  parsonage 
cost  about  Si, 400  and  was  erected  in  1876.  During  the  year  1882  a  large  part  of 
the  Irish  element  withdrew  and  gave  their  support  to  the  church  at  Livermore. 
Father  Remely,  the  present  local  priest,  has  presided  over  the  church  for  about 
seven  years,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  building  up  a  strong  organization.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  the  work  of  erecting  more  substantial  and  more  commodious 
buildings  began.  A  new  school  building,  a  new  parsonage  and  a  new  church  edifice 
replaced  by  degrees  the  ones  first  erected.  They  would  do  credit  to  a  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants.  Early  day  priests  who  came  after  Father  Lenihan  were  Father  J.  J. 
Smith,  Father  Theodore  Wegman  and  Father  James  B.  Zigrang. 

The  Cooperative  Creamery  is  managed  by  Buttermaker  M.  J.  Donovan  by 
direction  of  the  board  of  which  Nicholas  Gale  is  the  secretary.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  June,  1902,  the  board  consisting  of  E.  C.  Clark,  president;  Peter 
Klein,  secretary ;  Joe  Becker,  John  Cunningham,  J.  Kramer,  P.  L.  Nelson  and  A. 
Brete. 

Barnet  Devine  was  called  the  cattle-king  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  his  herds  and  the  financial  success  he  made  of  that  line  of  enter- 
prise. His  accumulation  of  land  was  another  evidence  of  his  good  judgment 
and  business  qualities.  Numerous  other  citizens  who  were  not  particularly 
gifted  as  money  makers  were  held  in  high  regard  by  the  community  for  their 
sterling  worth.  Some  of  these  came  in  the  latter  sixties.  Among  them  were 
Abel  Worster  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  George  Stewart  on  the  opposite. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  tax  list  of  this  township  to  learn  who  are  the  wealthy 
land  owners.    Nearly  all  of  the  residents  seem  to  come  under  that  class. 

Four  county  officers  have  been  chosen  from  the  township — Ben  Clark,  Addi- 
son Fisher  and  Mike  O'Rourke,  supervisors ;  and  O.  F.  Hale,  surveyor. 

The  first  couple  to  be  married  were  George  P.  Steele  and  Mary  S.  Clark,  in 
April,  i860. 

The  first  elk  chased  in  the  county  by  white  men  were  discovered  in  that  town- 
ship by  W.  H.  Ingham  and  D.  E.  Stine,  November  27,  1854.  A  large  lynx  was 
also  killed  by  "One-arm  Jones"  in  May,  1867. 

At  the  present  time  the  officers  having  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  township 
are  J.  P.  Kirsch,  clerk;  John  Kelner,  John  Frideres  and  Matt  Faber,  trustees;  and 
Matt  Frideres,  assessor.  The  board  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  various 
schools  is  composed  of  J.  X.  Zcllar,  president;  George  Levcrtz,  secretary;  Xick 
Gales,  treasurer;  William  Fox,  O.  M.  Barker,  J.  H.  Fraser,  C.  Gales,  Peter 
Reding,  John  Kramer,  George  Faber  and  G.  Hauselmann. 
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GARFIELD  TOWNSHIP 

Congressional  township  94-30,  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  county, 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  second  martyred  president — Garfield.  It  was  twenty 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  when  the  board  of  supervisors  established  the 
township  in  its  present  form.  The  action  of  the  board  in  this  regard  occurred 
at  its  June,  1885,  session.  At  the  organization  election  which  followed,  Philip 
Dorweiler,  M.  Hays  and  Peter  Harberger  were  the  judges.  All  the  territory 
in  that  part  of  the  county  was  organized  into  old  Cresco  township  in  1858,  and  it 
was  a  part  of  it  until  Garfield  was  created  on  the  above  named  date.  For  nine- 
teen years  the  settlers  had  been  gradually  arriving  and  dotting  the  prairie  with 
their  newly-made  farms.  The  first  to  locate,  and  many  of  those  who  came  later, 
were  Prussians,  and  of  the  independent  political  faith.  The  result  of  the  Gar- 
field vote  at  elections  is  always  awaited  with  anxiety  until  the  returns  are  made 
known.  Sometimes  candidates  on  both  tickets  are  surprised,  for  the  electors  do 
not  always  vote  on  straight  party  lines,  but  generally  go  democratic. 

The  management  of  the  township  affairs  has  also  been  as  good  as  in  the 
neighboring  townships.  At  present  II.  F.  Andregg  is  the  clerk;  F.  J.  Fuchsen, 
C.  J.  Bonstettcr  and  Phil  Dorweiler,  trustees;  and  J.  B.  Mertz,  assessor.  The 
township  will  not  suffer  with  such  men  as  those  directing  its  financial  affairs. 
The  school  directors  arc  men  of  good  judgment  and  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  youth.  The  board  is  composed  of  the  followig  well-known  citizens  ■ 
Henry  Dorweiler,  president;  H.  F.  Andregg,  secretary;  J.  G.  Struthers,  treasurer  ; 
C.  Anlicher,  C.  Gengerich,  C.  Bonstetter,  N.  Zcmmet,  J.  B.  Wagner,  H.  Saund- 
ers and  L.  Schneider. 

Potts  creek  runs  diagonally  across  the  township,  entering  on  the  north  line 
of  section  5,  and  after  running  southeasterly  passes  into  Riverdale  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  section  36.  In  some  years,  during  the  early-settlement  days,  this 
creek  was  very  troublesome  to  cross,  and  more  than  one  loaded  wagon  stuck  in 
its  treacherous  bottom.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  the  land  have  always 
been  productive,  and  the  bottom  lands  also  when  well  drained.  For  years  one 
had  to  know  just  how  to  cross  the  township  or  one  met  with  a  surprise  when 
impassable  sloughs,  ponds  and  lakes  came  into  view.  Roads  did  not  always  fol- 
low section  lines,  and  all  do  not  do  so  now.  When  it  was  contemplated  to  run 
the  road  on  the  line  between  sections  27  and  34  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  same  is  true  about  the  road  on  the  lines  between  9  and  16  where  it  crosses 
the  creek.  The  Burlington  road's  passing  across  the  southwest  corner  of  Garfield, 
and  the  tax  received  from  the  company  on  that  account,  helps  materially  in 
defraying  expenses.  The  line  passes  diagonally  through  the  sections  18,  19, 
29  and  33. 

Many  of  the  residents  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  attend  church  at 
cither  West  Bend  or  Whittemore.  A  religious  organization,  called  by  its  mem- 
bers the  Apostolic  church,  has  had  an  existence  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It 
is  somewhat  patterned  after  the  Dunkard  order,  in  that  the  members  refrain 
from  expensive  attire,  and  from  many  of  the  privileges  exercised  by  the  members 
of  other  churches.  In  the  eighties  the  followers  of  that  faith  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  township  were  quite  numerous,  but  the  number  is  much  less  at  the 
present  time.    In  1882  they  put  up  a  plain  unpretentious  house  of  worship  20x32 
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feet,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  section  y.  There  John  Anliker,  the  first  elder  of 
the  church,  conducted  the  services.  From  the  habit  of  bringing  their  dinners 
and  having  lunch  at  the  church,  the  organization  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
coffee  chuueh.  Rev.  Fehr  comes  over  from  Palo  Alto  county  and  conducts  the 
services  at  present. 

The  town  of  West  Bend  in  Palo  Alto  county  is  located  just  west  of  section  18. 
Along  the  west  line  of  this  section,  G.  S.  Wright  platted  four  blocks  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  town  in  March  1892.  It  is  at  this  village  where  the  farmers  do  most 
of  their  trading. 

There  were  no  signs  of  civilization  in  what  is  now  Garfield  township  in  1865 
or  previous  years.  There  had  been  settlements  east  of  that  region  over  on  the 
river,  but  Garfield  was  too  far  out  of  the  world  to  invite  the  immigrants  of  that 
period. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  during  the  year  1866,  principally  by  the 
Dorwciler  families  from  Guttenberg,  Iowa.  At  the  head  of  this  colony  were 
J.  J.  Dorweiler  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  both  well  along  in  years  and  too  feeble 
to  do  much  hard  work.  This  aged  man  took  up  a  homestead  on  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  4,  and  the  house  built  thereon  was  the  first  in  the  township. 
His  son  Philip  was  married  and  had  a  family,  so  they  located  on  their  homestead 
near  by  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  6.  The  second  son,  Paul,  who  was 
unmarried,  took  for  his  homestead  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4,  just  south 
of  his  father's.  Henry,  the  third  son,  made  his  home  with  his  parents  and  at 
their  death  came  into  the  possession  of  the  home.  With  the  Dorweilers  came 
Michael  Bonstettcr,  a  married  relative,  with  his  family  and  located  on  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  6,  and  Henry  Buetchenbach,  who  homesteaded  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  8,  the  premises  known  in  later  years  as  the  old  Banwart 
place. 

These  were  the  first  settlers  of  Garfield,  and  all  were  1866  residents.  The 
township  at  that  time  of  course  belonged  to  Cresco  and  did  until  many  lears  later. 
The  first  home  built,  as  above  stated,  for  the  J.  J.  Dorweiler  family,  was  erected 
under  trying  circumstances.  The  dimension  timber  was  sawed  at  the  Blackford 
mill  at  Algona  and  was  hauled  from  that  place ;  but  the  other  lumber  was  drawn 
from  Boonesboro,  Iowa,  and  Faribault,  Minnesota.  While  the  teams  were  away 
getting  the  material,  and  during  the  time  the  home  was  being  built,  the  family 
lived  in  very  temporary  quarters.  Henry  later  procured  land  on  the  east  half  of 
that  section  and  moved  over  to  his  present  location.  He  also  moved  that  first 
house  over  and  it  is  still  in  existence  and  doing  service  as  an  engine  house. 

The  Dorweilers  not  only  took  up  quarter  section  homesteads  when  they  came, 
but  secured  on  most  favorable  terms  240  acres  of  college  land,  thus  making  400 
acres  for  each.  These  parties  later  procured  more  land  and  became  wealthy  as  the 
result.  They  soon  erected  better  buildings  and  had  comfortable  homes.  They 
raised  their  families  and  educated  them  while  enjoying  their  possessions  and 
surroundings.  Philip  and  Paul  and  their  families  are  living  retired  lives  at  West 
Bend,  but  Henry  remains  on  his  farm  with  his  family  and  is  contented.  He 
cannot  remember  that  any  new  settlers  came  in  1867.  William  and  John  Andregg 
came  as  early  as  1868  and  located  on  section  10,  and  Fred  Minger  on  section  9, 
the  year  following.  J.  Banwart  and  Henry  Rhinhart  soon  appeared  with  their 
families  and  located  in  the  township.   There  were  several  who  settled  in  the 
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vicinity  in  1870,  among  them  being  Peter  Fuchsen,  who  procured  land  on  sections 
7  and  13  and  Henry  Lange  who  settled  on  the  north  half  of  section  5. 

In  187 1  Herman  Strucker  settled  on  section  17  and  Marshal  Hays  secured  land 
on  section  3,  hut  did  not  locate  there  until  the  next  year.  After  raising  his 
family  he  died  in  191 1,  the  owner  of  several  hundred  acres  of  valuable  soil. 
William  Rabe,  John  Haines,  Henry  Bell,  Christ  Moser  and  John  Isch  are  among 
those  who  came  early  and  became  identified  with  the  growth  of  Garfield. 

The  settlers  have  mostly  been  farmers  and  have  done  well.  Occasionally 
some  of  them  have  had  side  lines.  Fred  Minger  loved  to  hear  the  hum  of  the 
threshing  machine,  and  followed  it ;  and  now  H.  F.  Andregg  loves  the  excitement 
of  autioneering  and  does  his  full  share  of  that  line  of  work. 

Only  one  county  officer  has  been  chosen  from  Garfield  and  that  was  Phil 
Dorweiler  who  was  elected  on  the  board  of  supervisors  in  1875,  and  who  held 
the  place  for  six  years  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  first  marriage  ceremony  in 
the  township  was  conducted  by  him  during  the  long  period  while  he  was  justice 
of  the  peace.  That  was  when  he  cemented  the  union  of  Jacob  Moser  and  Miss 
Rosa  Banwart,  July  17,  1877. 

J.  J.  Dorweiler  donated  one  acre  of  his  land  for  the  Dorweiler  cemetery,  and 
Justina,  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Dorweiler,  was  the  first  to  be 
buried  on  the  lot.  The  first  death  in  the  township,  however,  was  Ida  Wichman, 
whose  remains  at  first  were  buried  on  the  William  Miller  farm  and  then  later 
exhumed  and  interred  in  the  cemetery. 

Garfield  has  produced  some  good  teachers  that  have  won  their  way  to  recog- 
nized success,  prominent  among  them  being  Miss  Margaret  Dorweiler,  now  at 
the  head  of  Fenton  schools. 
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TOWNSHIP  NINETY-FIVE 

PRAIRIE  TOWNSHIP  AND  ST.  BENEDICT 

The  township  of  Prairie  takes  its  name  from  the  creek  that  passes  through 
it  on  its  way  from  the  north  to  the  Boone  river  which  has  for  its  western  branch 
this  same  prairie  stream.  The  main  stream  enters  the  township  on  section  4, 
and  a  branch  of  it  enters  on  each  of  the  following  sections:  2,  3.  7  and  13. 
These  branches  so  converge  that  there  are  only  two  when  on  the  south  line  of. 
section  32  Prairie  creek  leaves  the  township.  A  short  distance  below  that  line 
these  two  join  into  one  stream. 

Prairie,  the  second  township  from  the  south  in  range  27,  was  in  the  early 
setttlement  days  the  home  of  many  deer  and  some  elk.  The  bottoms  along 
the  creek  afforded  fine  range  for  these  animals,  and  made  that  region  a  favorite 
hunting  ground  for  those  old  pioneers  and  their  sons  who  loved  the  excitement 
of  the  chase.  More  of  that  kind  of  sport  occurred  on  the  Prairie  Creek  flat 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  region  of  the  county. 

It  was  over  this  flat  that  the  last  elk  seen  in  the  county  was  chased,  in  the 
fall  of  1867,  and  finally  killed  over  on  the  Boone  river  by  John  G.  Smith,  Abram 
Hill  and  A.  K.  Kennedy.  Antlers  in  the  latter  fifties  and  early  sixties  were  fre- 
quently found  along  the  creek  bottoms,  but  no  one  seemed  to  consider  them  of 
enough  value  to  take  care  of  them.  The  writer  has  the  antlers  of  a  deer  with 
the  bullet  still  half  imbedded  in  one  horn.  This  is  a  ball  that  was  fired  by  his 
father  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  deer  chases  that  ever  occurred  in  that  region. 

This  township,  comprising  95-27,  was  formerly  a  part  of  two  civil  town- 
ships. The  south  three  and  one-half  miles  were  on  the  northeast  corner  of  old 
Irvington,  which  was  established  to  include  all  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
county  in  the  spring  of  1857.  The  north  two  and  one-half  miles  at  first  were  a 
part  of  the  great  Algona  township  that  extended  up  to  the  Minnesota  line  and 
westward  to  Palo  Alto  county.  Later  this  strip  became  a  part  of  Wesley 
township. 

While  the  territory  comprised  in  95-27  thus  belonged  to  Irvington  and 
Wesley  townships,  the  board  of  supervisors  in  September,  1882,  established 
Prairie  township  with  its  present  boundaries.  The  election  was  held  at  the 
Pelton  school  house  in  October,  when  the  first  officers  were  chosen.  They  were 
August  Studer,  Martin  Rahm  and  John  Taylor,  trustees;  Matthew  Studer, 
clerk;  David  Arbuckle,  assessor;  Joe  Rahm,  constable,  and  A.  J.  Pelton  and 
Geo.  Elfrich,  justices. 
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Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  organization  occurred,  and  many 
changes  of  settlers  have  taken  place  in  the  meantime.  At  present  M.  C.  Matern, 
Frank  Cink  and  O.  M.  Hubcr  are  trustees,  and  John  Huschka,  assessor.  The 
directors  and  secretaries  of  the  school  board  are  Ed  Hauptman,  president;  G.  B. 
Ludwig  and  G.  G.  Studer,  secretaries;  Geo.  Cink,  Herman  Kutchara,  Joseph 
Rahm.  Jr.,  Lorentz  Wingert,  Ras  Unger  and  Chas.  Stuflick. 

The  first  settlers  in  what  is  now  Prairie  township,  were  evidently  Fred, 
Pete  and  Mary  Dormoy,  who  located  on  their  homesteads  on  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  6,  in  the  spring  of  1867.  They  were  comfortably  situated  and 
had  been  living  there  for  some  time  when  the  track  of  the  Milwaukee  road  was 
graded  through  their  farm  in  the  fall  of  1869.  Silas  Stevens,  a  little  later  that 
year,  settled  with  his  family  on  the  quarter  just  west  of  them,  but  they  had 
come  to  the  county  in  1866.  Next  in  order,  in  1871,  David  Arbuckle  home- 
steaded  the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  30,  and  John  Hanna 
the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  same  section.  About  that  time 
also  the  E.  P>.  Pelton  family  located  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  23,  and 
the  John  Curtis  family  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  30.  John  Ray  was  also  a  settler  of  about  that  period  over  on  section 
24.  on  the  east  side  of  the  township.  The  Fish  and  Stewart  families  were 
neighbors  later  of  Ray's  and  all  lost  much  of  their  crops  by  the  deer  that  came 
by  night  and  after  taking  their  fill  departed  before  daylight.  A  little  later  still 
the  Hardin  family  settled  on  the  flat  in  that  vicinity. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  Silas  Stevens  was  caught  on  the  tumbling  rod  of  a 
threshing  machine  and  killed.  That  event  was  a  sad  one  for  his  family  and 
his  neighbors,  an  event  that  is  still  remembered  with  a  shudder. 

During  the  year  1873  there  came  as  settlers  on  the  Ridge  the  Martin  Rahm 
family,  who  located  a  little  too  far  west  to  be  in  what  is  now  Prairie  township, 
but  in  Irvington.  They  made  a  home  by  purchasing  the  two  eighties  belonging 
to  Fulton  Fill  and  Milton  Haupt.  Four  sons  belonged  to  this  German  family — 
Alois,  Anton,  Martin.  Jr.,  and  Joseph.  The  father  died  in  1897  and  the  first 
two  named  of  the  sons  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  become  permanent  set- 
tlers; but  Martin  and  Joe  have  for  a  long  period  of  years  been  identified  with 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Prairie  township.  For  over  thirty  years  Martin 
was  one  of  the  trustees. 

Martin,  Jr.,  came  to  the  county  in  1870  with  Geo.  Fogel,  and  after  working 
on  the  track  of  the  Milwaukee  road  and  then  helping  to  harvest  for  Samuel 
Reed  and  others  on  the  Ridge,  he  went  to  Minnesota,  then  back  here  again  the 
next  year,  and  then  went  to  Wisconsin  and  got  married,  coming  back  with  his 
bride  in  1872  and  settling  on  the  land  he  had  purchased  the  year  before.  His 
house  was  on  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  19,  in  the  present 
Prairie  township.  When  he  located  in  1872  there  were  then  living  in  the 
township  the  Pettengill  family  on  the  northeast  of  section  17,  the  John  Burtis 
family,  David  Arbuckle,  Phillips  on  the  northeast  corner  of  section  22,  the 
Dormoy  family  on  section  6,  and  at  least  the  Pelton  family  on  the  flat.  Besides 
these  it  is  very  probable  that  John  Ray  was  living  with  his  family  on  section  24 
at  the  time. 

The  grasshoppers  came  in  1873  and  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  the  crops  that 
year  and  all  of  them  in  1874.    By  the  close  of  1875  nearly  all  of  these  home- 
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steaders  had  left  the  country,  but  the  Peltons,  Dormoys  and  Rahms  refused  to 
leave  on  account  of  the  scourge.  Martin  and  Joseph  have  become  the  owners 
of  much  valuable  land  and  are  rated  among  the  influential  and  wealthy  of  that 
township. 

The  plat  of  the  village  site  of  St.  Benedict  was  filed  on  record  by  Geo.  C. 
Call,  July  3,  1899,  after  it  became  known  where  the  line  of  the  Iowa  Central 
was  to  run  through  the  township.  Twelve  blocks  were  surveyed  for  the  site, 
and  then  improvements  began  to  be  made.  Most  of  the  business  houses  have  an 
east  front  on  the  main  street. 

The  Peoples  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in  January,  1900,  with  Geo.  C. 
Call  as  president ;  Martin  Rahm,  vice  president,  and  Frank  Van  Erdewyk, 
cashier.  In  July,  1902,  E.  J.  Murtagh  became  the  president,  and  in  1904  Joseph 
Rahm  was  made  vice  president  and  Leo  J.  Wegman  the  cashier. 

In  January,  1906,  Martin  Rahm  was  elected  president,  and  in  May,  1907, 
E.  F.  Rahm,  son  of  Vice  President  Joseph  Rahm,  was  elected  cashier.  These 
are  the  present  officers  of  the  bank.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Rahm  is  assistant  cashier  and 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  office  force.  The  bank  being  located  in  the  center 
of  a  wealthy  farming  community  is  more  of  a  local  deposit  bank  than  of  one 
making  local  loans. 

The  village  has  one  store  of  general  merchandise  and  that  is  owned  by  F.  W. 
Mulert,  building  and  all.  His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Rahm,  the  previous 
proprietor.  Those  in  order  preceding  him  have  been  Kuchartz  and  John  Mat- 
tice,  the  latter  having  started  the  business  on  the  village  site  soon  after  it  was 
platted.  Before  the  birth  of  the  village,  John  Bural  started  the  store  down  by 
the  church.  He  sold  to  Jacob  Fehr,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Theo.  Hennes,  and  he 
to  August  Studer.  The  latter  sold  to  Mattice  who  moved  to  the  site.  Under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Mulert  and  wife  the  business  has  prospered. 

The  hardware  store  is  owned  and  run  by  John  M.  Witte,  who  has  been  the 
proprietor  for  seven  or  eight  years.  This  business  has  developed  out  of  a  store 
of  general  merchandise  and  hardware,  started  by  Mr.  Witte  and  his  brother 
Nich,  soon  after  the  town  started.  The  store  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and 
having  a  large  trade.    Mr.  Witte  is  also  the  present  postmaster. 

•Martin  Rahm  &  Company  are  the  proprietors  of  the  lumber  enterprise 
which  was  started  in  1899.  The  local  manager  is  J.  L.  Roskopf,  who  came  in 
1886.  The  Moore  elevator  is  managed  by  Nich  Roskopf,  and  the  only  black- 
smith shop  is  run  by  Herman  Erickson.  The  station  agent  is  Harlan  Morgan, 
who  succeeded  A.  W.  Frazer  last  October.  He  is  the  son  of  Agent  J.  H.  Mor- 
gan at  the  Algona  depot  of  the  M.  &  St.  L.  road.  The  principal  carpenter  and 
contractor  is  John  G.  Immerfall,  who  located  in  1884. 

The  creamery  business  is  a  private  enterprise  owned  by  two  sons  of  Joseph 
Rahm— Joseph,  Jr.,  and  E.  F.,  the  bank  cashier.  They  began  in  1909  by  resur- 
recting the  business  which  the  farmers  had  started  in  1900,  and  which  had  been 
allowed  to  collapse.    The  butter-maker  is  Frank  Halderman  of  Des  Moines. 

The  Catholic  church  buildings  are  by  far  the  most  imposing  and  attractive 
structures  in  the  whole  township.  The  church  edifice,  the  school  building  and 
the  parsonage  are  of  magnificent  proportions,  beautiful  in  design  and  kept  in 
best  of  repair.  These  have  all  been  erected  during  the  administration  of 
Father  Anthony  Erdemann,  who  took  charge  during  the  year  1891,  and  is  still 
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the  local  priest.  The  church  was  built  in  1894,  the  parsonage  in  1896  and  the 
school  building  in  1899. 

The  church  was  organized  by  Father  Eberhard  Gahr,  who  came  to  the 
township  in  1877.  He  brought  in  a  colony  the  next  year  and  built  the  first 
parsonage.  In  1879  the  first  church  edifice  was  built  by  him.  The  first  services 
were  held  in  the  old  church  August  15,  1879.  This  first  priest  was  succeeded  by 
Father  Eckert  in  1889,  and  two  years  later  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  priest,  Father  Erdemann. 

The  Pelton  school  house,  erected  on  section  23  during  the  year  1876,  was  the 
first  to  be  built,  and  the  next  was  on  section  18  in  1883,  and  Justina  Zumach 
was  the  initial  teacher.  Granted  schools,  held  in  private  houses,  were  held  in 
later  years  when  there  were  not  enough  pupils  in  the  districts  to  justify  the 
board  in  building  regular  school  houses. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  township  about  fifty  republicans,  and 
the  remainder  arc  democrats.  The  political  strength  in  1882,  at  the  first  elec- 
tion, was  four  republicans  and  twenty-six  democrats.  For  several  years  fol- 
lowing that  event  John  Longbottom,  E.  B.  Pelton,  David  Arbuckle  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Bradly  were  about  all  there  were  to  hold  a  republican  caucus. 

In  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  township  M.  C.  Mattern  has  made 
his  home  about  ten  years,  but  in  the  northwest  corner  Silas  Stevens,  who  located 
in  the  latter  sixties,  lived  when  caught  in  a  tumbling  rod  of  a  threshing  machine 
and  killed. 

W.  S.  Pelton  lives  on  the  old  home  place  with  his  mother,  the  father  having 
died  years  ago.  John  V.  Mulert  came  in  the  latter  eighties  and  had  his  home 
until  his  death  on  the  east  fourth  of  section  20.  The  names  of  Jacob  and  John 
Faber  suggest  days  of  the  early  eighties  when  the  family  first  became  residents 
of  the  county.  W.  F.  Mattern  on  section  1 1  lives  in  a  region  where  some  of 
the  most  productive  farms  were  before  he  became  a  resident.  The  Studers,  the 
Ludwigs,  the  Arndorfers,  the  Lichteigs.  the  Gormans  and  scores  of  others  have 
done  well  financially  with  their  Prairie  township  investments,  and  even  those 
like  O.  M.  Huber  and  F.  M.  Wolfe  who  came  at  a  more  recent  date  are  getting 
to  the  front  with  success.  Of  the  various  farms.  Joe  Rahm's  Fair  View  Stock 
farm  near  the  village  of  St.  Benedict,  seems  to  be  the  most  favorably  located. 

IRVINGTON   TOWNSHir,   VILLAGE  AND  SEXTON 

The  present  township  of  Irvington  is  very  different  in  size  and  form  from 
the  large  one  of  that  name  established  by  the  county  judge  in  the  spring  of 
1857.  All  of  the  present  township  was  included  in  the  large  territory,  except 
the  north  two  and  one-half  miles  which  then  belonged  to  Algona  township 
which  went  northward  to  the  Minnesota  line. 

In  January,  1872,  the  board  of  supervisors  increased  Irvington  township  by 
the  addition  of  all  that  part  of  95-28  belonging  to  Algona  township.  The  resi- 
dents of  both  townships  raising  objections  to  that  order,  the  board  at  its  June. 
1872,  session  rescinded  the  action.  In  February.  1883,  the  form  of  the  town- 
ship was  very  materially  changed  by  the  board.  It  was  made  to  embrace  all  of 
95-28  and  all  of  the  present  Riverdale  east  of  the  river.  When  the  latter  town- 
ship was  formed  in  June.  1885,  it  left  Irvington  with  only  the  territoy  in  95-28. 
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In  June,  1887,  a  portion  of  sections  12  and  13,  95-29,  was  attached  to  Irvington, 
making  the  size  of  the  township  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  time  the  first  claims  were  taken  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  the  first 
cabins  were  built  in  that  vicinity  during  the  year  1855,  there  were  no  town- 
ships in  the  county.  In  the  spring  of  1856  the  county  judge  made  Algona  town- 
ship constitute  all  the  territory  that  is  now  embraced  in  the  county :  and  in  the 
spring  following,  as  above  stated,  old  Irvington  township  was  established. 

An  account  of  how  the  pioneer  village  of  Irvington  flourished  for  a  few 
years  and  then  went  to  decay  and  passed  out  of  existence,  has  been  presented  in 
Chapter  IX;  and  of  bow  Irvington  almost  succeeded  in  capturing  the  county 
seat  has  been  told  in  Chapter  VIII.  In  this  latter  chapter,  furthermore,  a  nar- 
rative of  the  early  settlements  in  what  is  now  Irvington  township  appears. 
Since  much  of  the  early  history  pertaining  to  the  township  has  been  historically 
noticed  in  these  preceding  chapters,  only  a  slight  reference  to  some  of  these 
events  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  chapter. 

John  GafTney,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  19,  is  living  on  what  was  the 
first  claim  taken.  Archambyses  P.enson  took  that  tract  for  his  claim  in  the  fall 
of  1854.  A  few  weeks  later  Solomon  Hand  claimed  on  the  south  part  of  31, 
but  neither  he  nor  Benson  made  any  improvements. 

April  29.  1855.  the  Malachi  Clark  family  became  the  first  settlers  by  the 
purchase  of  Benson's  claim,  and  by  taking  possession.  The  first  cabin,  however, 
was  built  by  Reuben  Purcell  in  June  at  the  head  of  the  grove,  northeast  of 
Clark's,  at  a  location  still  known  as  Purcell's  Point.  \Y.  G.  Clark,  August  5, 
raised  his  cabin  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  19,  now  the  home  of  R.  J.  Skilling. 
The  Hiram  Wiltfong  cabin  was  erected  August  12  on  the  northwest  of  thirty 
and  is  still  well  preserved  and  in  use  for  a  barn  on  the  F.  C.  Reinecke  farm. 

At  least  three  other  cabins  were  built  in  the  township  during  the  year  1855. 
Jacob  Wright,  who  had  bought  out  Solomon  Hand's  claim,  came  and  erected 
his  cabin  as  early  as  in  June.  In  the  following  month  the  Thomas  Robison  fam- 
ily came,  and  after  occupying  that  cabin  for  a  short  time  moved  into  their  own 
which  they  had  built  on  the  northeast  of  31.  The  Philip  Crose  family,  who 
came  with  the  Robisons,  built  their  cabin  on  a  portion  of  the  southwest  of  19, 
a  little  southwest  of  the  present  home  of  the  Manns.  In  that  cabin,  August  25, 
1855.  occurred  the  first  birth  in  the  county  when  Joe  and  James  Crose  were 
born  twins.  During  the  month  of  October  of  that  year  Young,  Treat  and 
Smith  had  a  log  hotel  put  up  on  the  future  townsite  of  Irvington.  So  far  as 
can  be  remembered  these  were  all  the  Ctibins  built  prior  to  1856. 

The  village  having  started  in  1856  and  the  saw  mills  put  in  operation,  no 
other  cabins  were  ever  constructed  in  that  township.  Numerous  settlers  came 
during  that  year  and  a  few  succeeding  ones,  whose  names  are  given  in  the 
preceding  chapters  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  first  building  to  be  used  exclusively  for  a  school  house  was  built  by  John 
Allison  for  his  home  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  32,  but  bought  by 
the  township  in  i860  and  moved  near  the  road  on  R.  J.  Skilling's  north  line. 
J.  R.  Armstrong  was  the  first  to  teach  at  that  point.  The  next  building  was  the 
McKibben  claim  shanty  which  was  being  used  for  a  part  of  X.  A.  Knouff's  house 
on  the  Mathers'  farm.    The  same  teacher  also  taught  there  first  in  the  winter 
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of  1 860-61.  The  first  school  taught  in  the  township,  however,  was  by  Miss  Anda- 
lusia Coglcy  in  the  summer  of  1857,  in  the  new  town  hall. 

The  first  breaking  done  was  by  Malachi  Clark  in  1855,  and  the  first  wheat 
was  raised  by  Jacob  Wright  during  the  following  year. 

Tbc  present  village  of  Irvington  came  into  existence  after  the  total  collapse 
of  the  old  village  of  pioneer  days,  and  is  located  just  south  of  the  original  town 
site.  Not  only  has  the  first  town  disappeared  with  its  grim  old  fort,  but  every 
one  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  community.  In  fact  J.  B.  Robison  is  the  only 
person  in  the  whole  township  who  was  there  during  the  war  period.  Nor  is 
there  any  other  person  in  the  extensive  territory  that  once  constituted  old  Irv- 
ington township  except  Barnet  Devine.  in  the  southern  part  of  Riverdale. 

A  few  of  those  who  were  in  the  township  during  the  war,  and  prior  to  that 
time,  are  living  in  Algona,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Kinsey  Carlon,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Sample,  Mrs.  Thos.  Robison  and  son  Wesley,  B.  F.  Reed  and  brothers  Albert 
and  Will,  Hiram  Wright.  Mrs.  Iva  Wright  Crook,  Mrs.  Josephine  Green  Cram- 
mond  and  D.  W.  King  and  wife. 

When  the  Northwestern  Railway  company  ran  its  line  through  the  township 
diagonally  towards  the  northwest,  the  Western  Town  Lot  Company  platted  the 
site  for  the  present  village  and  filed  it  on  record  Sept.  24,  1881.  Six  blocks  and 
four  out  lots  constituted  the  size  of  the  site,  but  in  January,  1885,  four  of  these 
blocks  with  their  streets  and  alleys  were  vacated. 

When  the  depot  was  built  Jess  Daniels  became  the  first  agent.  Those  in 
order  since  his  retirement  have  been  Fred  Miller,  W.  H.  Hockett,  Lucian  Clark, 
Fred  Clark.  Bucholz,  Jackson,  Gillahan,  A.  C.  Brown,  Verne  Larimer  and  Ray 
Watson,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  postoffice  is  the  continuation  of  the  one  established  in  old  Irvington  in 
1857.  Geo.  Smith  was  the  first  postmaster,  but  in  a  short  time  L.  L.  Treat  be- 
came his  successor  and  held  the  position  until  1863  when  J.  R.  Armstrong  suc- 
ceeded him.  During  the  early  seventies  he  resigned,  and  the  office  for  the  first 
time  left  the  village  site,  and  went  to  Daniel  Chapman  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Riverdale.  He  conducted  the  office  until  1875  and  then  resigned,  as  the  office 
was  too  much  l>other  for  the  value  received. 

In  May,  1882,  B.  C.  Minkler  settled  in  the  new  village,  and  the  postoffice  be- 
ing resurrected,  he  became  the  next  postmaster.  Kinsey  Carlon.  O.  J.  Olson, 
Fred  Clark.  C.  J.  Dutton.  H.  A.  Lewis  and  J.  M.  Watson  have  in  turn  held  the 
position.  Dutton  and  Lewis  each  retained  the  place  for  ten  years.  David 
Blythe's  residence,  built  in  May,  1882,  was  the  first  building  in  town.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Willson  began  blacksmithing  first,  but  Mr.  Blythe  soon  succeeded 
him  and  has  been  pounding  iron  ever  since  at  the  same  old  stand. 

Frankl  Brothers  own  and  run  the  only  general  store  in  town,  and  it  is  one  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  county  seat  if  located  there.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  vil- 
lage. J.  D.  Starks  put  up  the  first  store  building  and  began  selling  general  merchan- 
dise with  O.  J.  Olson  as  partner.  After  six  months  Starks  sold  to  B.  C.  Minkler, 
who  in  turn  sold  to  Daniel  Heath,  who  owned  the  building  when  it  burned  to  the 
ground.  John  Ludwig  put  up  the  building  now  occupied  for  a  hardware  store, 
and  put  in  a  general  stock.  Joseph  Dunwoodie,  a  year  later,  became  the  owner,  and 
later  sold  to  C.  J.  Dutton.  The  latter  then  erected  for  himself  the  main  building 
now  occupied  by  the  Frankl  Brothers.  After  ten  years  he  sold  the  building  and  all 
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to  H.  A.  Lewis,  who  after  the  same  length  of  time  sold  to  the  present  proprietors. 

The  hardware  store  is  owned  and  conducted  by  Xeal  Neilsen  and  Leo  Dole, 
under  the  firm  name  Neilsen  &  Dole.  This  partnership  began  in  May,  191 2,  but 
Neilsen  had  previously  bought  the  stock  of  H.  A.  Lewis.  Albert  Butterfield,  H. 
A.  Lewis,  Dunn  &  Dcvine  and  J.  Jacobs  had  formerly  been  proprietors  of  the  store. 
The  enterprise  was  started  by  the  latter  in  June,  1883,  and  he  and  most  of  the 
others  did  well  financially.  The  present  firm  is  certainly  prospering.  The  build- 
ing is  owned  by  Frankl  Brothers  and  is  in  a  good  location. 

In  the  building  containing  the  hardware  store  is  Edward  Johnson's  bank,  which 
;s  attended  to  by  Neal  Xeilsen  in  connection  with  his  store  business.  This  provision 
for  loans  and  deposits  was  made  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

The  firm  of  Bedell  Brothers  runs  the  elevator  and  deals  in  lumber  and  tile. 
This  business  is  conducted  on  the  square  and  the  proprietors  as  the  result  have  made 
friends  of  their  many  customers.  Butler,  Molstre  &  Co.  began  operating  in  the 
grain  business  at  that  point  first,  soon  after  the  depot  was  established.  By  degrees 
the  lumber  enterprise  was  added  to  the  other  line.  In  turn,  Hough  Bros.,  Oniel  & 
Sarchett  and  Joseph  Dunwoodie  became  the  proprietors.  About  fourteen  years 
ago  the  latter  sold  to  Jesse  Bedell,  who  ran  the  business  for  three  years,  and  then 
sold  a  half  interest  to  his  brother  B.  D.  Bedell.  To  the  other  lines  this  firm  added 
tile  and  supplied  the  wants  of  the  farmers  in  that  line. 

The  creamery  business  was  first  started  in  that  vicinity  as  early  as  in  June, 
1875,  when  an  association  was  formed  by  the  following  interested  parties :  J.  R. 
Armstrong.  D.  W.  Sample,  Kinsey  Carlon,  Richard  Hodges,  A.  D.  Barker.  A.  M. 
Johnson,  R.  P.  Wright,  Thomas  Robison,  G.  M.  Parsons,  Joe  Raney,  H.  C.  Par- 
sons, H.  H.  Patterson,  Charles  Harvey,  Z.  C.  Andruss,  G.  M.  Johnson,  David 
Dutton  and  John  Davidson.  After  this  country  enterprise  had  collapsed,  the  Irv- 
ington  Co-operative  Creamery  Company  was  organized,  and  the  factory  started  in 
the  present  village.  The  company  incorporated  in  March,  1894,  and  made  as  first 
directors  R.  P.  Wright,  C.  R.  Lewis,  W.  W.  Raney,  Albert  Bush  and  S.  R.  Roney. 
The  present  directors  are  F.  C.  Rcinecke,  president :  John  Leigh,  vice-president ; 
A.  P.  Ives,  secretary;  M.  L.  Roney  and  Ed  Hammer. 

The  Irvington  Cement  Company  was  incorporated  April  12,  1910,  with  the  fol- 
lowing directors:  H.  A.  Lewis,  president;  J.  O.  Paxson,  secretary;  E.  E.  Conner, 
treasurer;  J.  H.  Dunn,  general  manager;  W.  H.  Bingaman,  A.  Butterfield,  A.  P. 
Ives,  M.  L.  Roney,  W.  Alger,  Henry  Steussy,  M.  E.  Johnson,  L.  J.  Dickinson,  John 
Leigh.  E.  S.  Johnson  and  Ed  Blackford.  Substantial  buildings  were  erected, 
adequate  machinery  installed,  and  the  necessary  help  employed.  For  a  couple  of 
years  the  plant  manufactured  a  considerable  amount  of  tile  which  found  ready 
sale,  but  of  late  the  enterprise  does  not  appear  to  have  prospered,  and  no  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  report  its  present  condition. 

The  Presbyterians  have  the  only  church  edifice  in  the  village,  and  hold  the 
only  religious  services,  the  pulpit  being  supplied  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Smiley,  of  Algona. 
The  edifice  is  the  only  one  ever  built  in  either  the  old  or  the  present  village.  It  was 
built  soon  after  the  village  started.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  about  that  time. 
The  teacher  doing  service  there  during  the  winter  of  191 2- 13  is  Miss  Mattie  Austin. 

Sylvester  Rist  has  lived  longer  in  the  county  than  any  other  man  in  the  vil- 
lage, having  located  near  Algona  in  1856. 
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A  few  of  the  sons  of  the  very  early  settlers  are  living  in  the  community ;  Grant 
Sample  on  his  father's  old  farm  southeast  of  the  village;  J.  B.  Robison  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  Carlon  farm;  Horace  and  Nathan  Mann  on  their  father's  place 
on  section  19;  Charles  Mathers  on  his  father's  old  farm,  and  James  A.  Armstrong 
on  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  21.  To  an  old  settler  it  seems 
strange  to  see  some  of  those  old  landmark-places  in  the  township  occupied  by 
others.  The  Tom  Robison  farm  south  of  town  is  owned  by  Albert  Butterfield  ; 
the  old  Carter  farm  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  it  by  Charles  Reinecke ;  the  old 
Samuel  Reed  farm,  on  the  Ridge  on  section  21,  by  C.  R.  Lewis;  the  T.  J.  Clark 
premises  by  A.  F.  Ives  and  the  Carlon  farm  by  M.  L.  Roney. 

Perry  Burlingame's  "Kossuth  County  Heights,"  on  section  22,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing farms  on  the  south,  mark  the  location  of  the  most  eastern  settlements  on  the 
Ridge  during  the  war.  Mr.  Burlingame  came  in  1869,  but  ten  years  previous  to 
that  time  Riley  Mason  and  brothers  had  taken  possession  of  most  of  the  section. 
Later  when  Toe  Stcil,  Albert  Reed  and  G.  C.  Burtis  located  on  the  south  line  of 
23,  and  the  Gormans  and  Ferstls  on  24,  their  homes  seemed  a  long  distance  out  on 
the  Ridge. 

The  Hugh  Black  farm  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  8  was  once  the  home  of  A. 
F.  Willoughby.  an  early-day  surveyor,  and  the  eighty  just  south  of  where  August 
Johnson  has  been  living  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the  former  claim  of  Levi 
Parsons,  an  1856  settler,  and  the  Robert  Buchanan  farm  was  the  home  of  another. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  Dr.  M.  H.  Hudson  and  N.  A.  Pine  took  their  homesteads 
on  the  north  half  of  section  2,  and  C.  M.  Dickinson  at  the  same  time  took  his  just 
across  the  line  in  the  adjoining  township  on  the  north.  When  they  came  and  formed 
the  Dr.  Hudson  settlement,  there  were  no  settlers  in  the  county  east  of  them  and 
none  came  until  the  Dormoy  boys  settled  on  section  6  in  Prairie  township,  several 
years  later.  Fvery  section  in  the  whole  west  half  in  the  township  has  its  interest- 
ing history,  but  want  of  space  prevents  further  mention. 

Numerous  parties  living  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  township  have  been 
there  for  a  long  time.  James  McEnroe,  for  instance,  for  over  forty  years.  In  the 
township  are  many  fine  farms  and  some  of  them  are  quite  large,  among  them  being 
the  Hutchins  fann  of  480  acres,  one-third  of  which  belongs  to  C.  B.  Hutchins  and 
the  remainder  to  his  father.  Perry  Burlingame's  farm  is  also  of  equal  size.  A.  J 
Keen  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  dairymen,  and  J.  E.  McWhorter  is 
living  on  the  highest  priced  farm  home  ever  purchased  in  the  township,  the  price 
per  acre  being  $150.  T.  J.  Julian,  on  the  old  Lund  farm,  has  the  most  extensive 
herd  of  purebred  cows  and  is  the  most  successful  breeder  of  high  priced  stock, 
his  herd  being  the  Holsteins.  His  patronage  is  the  largest  of  any  at  the  Algona 
creamery. 

The  present  township  officers  are  M.  D.  Reilly,  clerk;  A.  J.  Keen,  F.  L.  Powell 
and  Ed  Hammer,  trustees;  and  J.  A.  Armstrong,  assessor.  The  schoolboard  ai  d 
officers  are  H.  J.  Aman.  president;  A.  D.  Hadlev,  secretary;  Nels  Johnson,  treas- 
urer; M.  J.  Wolfe,  Ben  Gould,  C.  J.  Sill,  John  Erpelding,  John  Grafing.  M.  D. 
Reilly  and  M.  J.  Schichtl. 

The  village  of  Sexton,  on  the  Milwaukee  road,  contains  about  one  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  plat  of  the  site  was  filed  on  record  by  the  owner,  Col.  R.  H.  Spen- 
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cer,  December  6,  1889.  Stitz.  Way  was  on  the  ground  early  and  opened  the  Citi- 
zens Bank,  which  is  now  run  by  McCorkle  &  Johnson,  the  junior  partner,  Nels 
Johnson,  being  the  cashier  and  manager.  This  firm  also  deals  in  hardware  and 
other  like  articles.  The  Farmers  Security  Bank  is  one  of  the  presperous  institu- 
tions with  Edward  Johnson  as  its  president;  A.  M.  Peterson,  cashier;  and  Edna 
Johnson,  vice  president.  This  bank  was  originally  started  and  conducted  by 
Guy  Butts  of  Wesley.  He  was  the  president,  L.  E.  Kratz,  vice  president;  and 
Edward  Johnson,  cashier.  Johnson  &  Nelson  as  a  side  line  deal  in  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

There  are  two  general  stores,  one  conducted  by  Geo.  E.  Olson  who  succeeded 
Hart  &  Chitty  about  six  years  ago,  and  the  other  by  C.  A.  Little,  the  successor 
of  Bert  Saunders.  He  has  been  operating  there  for  four  or  five  years  in  that 
line  and  having  drugs  in  connection.  Mr.  Little  is  the  postmaster  and  has  Clara 
Goeddertz  for  his  assistant.  She  is  also  the  "hello"  girl  at  the  telephone.  W.  J. 
Hager  was  the  first  postmaster,  and  those  following  have  been  John  Hour,  E.  A. 
Laage,  Delia  Hager,  C.  A.  Little,  Delia  Hager,  and  now  again  C.  A.  Little. 

The  hotel,  owned  by  Colonel  Spencer,  is  being  run  by  Landlord  Straballa. 
The  building  was  erected  early  in  the  career  of  the  village  by  Bert  Maston.  The 
A.  A.  Moore  lumber  yard  is  conducted  by  Geo.  Aman.  This  enterprise  was 
started  by  Frank  Hume  and  was  well  patronized  by  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity 
for  several  years.  The  Reliance  Elevator,  which  the  Bender  Bros.,  operated  for 
a  long  time,  having  ceased  to  be  used,  gives  the  Hunting  Elevator  Company,  a 
monoply  of  the  grain  business,  J.  J.  Bird  being  the  local  manager.  The  Farmers 
Co-operative  Creamery  Company,  which  has  been  doing  a  thriving  business  for 
a  dozen  years  or  more,  has  for  its  buttermaker  Lawrence  Larson. 

The  first  blacksmith  was  Erastus  Fitch,  but  he  has  passed  away  and  now  C. 
M.  Peterson  is  left  to  carry  on  that  line  of  work. 

The  Ann  Spencer  M.  E.  church  was  named  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  the 
founder  of  the  village.  Among  the  number  of  local  pastors  who  have  conducted 
services  there  have  been  Revs.  Plummer,  Case,  Montgomery,  Harwood,  Alexander, 
Wardle  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  H.  L.  Blair,  who  lives  at  Wesley.  The  little 
schoolhouse  that  was  mysteriously  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  village  from  the 
prairie,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  southwest,  is  still  doing  service,  Ellen  Carlton 
being  the  present  teacher.  This  removal  occurred  soon  after  the  growth  of 
Sexton  began. 

One  feature  of  the  little  village  is  remarkable— both  sides  of  the  main  street 
have  cement  sidewalks.  The  best  residence  is  that  of  Edward  Johnson's  which 
Frank  Hedrick  built  and  owned  in  the  early  years  of  the  town,  and  the  most 
substantial  business  building  is  the  one  owned  by  J.  R.  Savage  in  which  Geo.  E. 
01  sen  has  his  store.  At  the  depot  the  wants  of  the  traveling  public  are  attended 
to  by  the  agent,  W.  Z.  Miller.  Although  the  village  is  small,  farmers  like  A.  J. 
Lehman,  Wm.  Kutschara,  Gentz  Peterson  and  Robt.  Pine  have  retired  and  arc 
making  that  place  their  home. 

The  M.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  is  preparing  to  establish  a  station  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  9,  in  the  spring  of  1913.  to  be  called  Rich  Point.  A  large 
elevator  is  among  the  improvements  contemplated. 
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Irvington  township,  as  declared  established  by  County  Judge  Asa  C.  Call, 
at  the  March,  1857,  session  of  his  county  court,  comprised  the  south  nine  and  one- 
half  miles  of  the  present  county  lying  east  of  the  center  of  the  Des  Moines  river 
channel.  This  township,  known  in  local  historical  circles  as  Old  Irvington,  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  its  boundaries  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  comprised 
all  of  the  present  townships  of  Lu  Verne  and  Sherman,  the  south  three  and 
one-half  miles  of  Prairie  and  Irvington  and  that  part  of  Rivcrdalc  lying  east  or 
south  of  the  river.  The  range  of  hills,  beginning  just  north  of  the  village,  and 
extending  eastward  to  Prairie  creek,  separating  the  high  lands  from  the  lower 
on  the  south,  has  constituted  the  "Ridge"  since  the  1854  settlers  began  to  arrive. 
That  term  has  been  used  by  the  citizens  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county 
with  a  specific  meaning  since  they  first  beheld  with  admiring  eyes  that  conspicu- 
ous elevation  of  fertile  soil.  Xor  is  it  known  by  that  term  only  by  those  wbo 
reside  in  that  region.  To  many  in  Algona  at  the  present  time  "down  on  the 
Ridge"  means  that  same  particular  range  of  hills  with  the  adjacent  table  land. 

The  term  the  "Flat"  also  had  its  specific  meaning  and  was  as  well  understood 
by  the  early  settlers  of  that  region  as  the  "Ridge."  Standing  at  any  point  on 
the  latter  and  gazing  as  far  towards  the  south  as  the  eye  could  sec,  the  settler  of 
the  50's  or  oo's  applied  that  term  to  all  the  land  that  lay  before  him.  The  flat 
extended  from  him  on  the  south  to  Johnson's  Point  and  Owl  lake,  and  on  the 
southeast  to  Luni  and  the  Packard  settlement  on  the  Boone  river.  The  flat  com- 
prised the  free  grazing  lands  and  hay  meadows  for  all  who  were  in  a  position  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  When  the  settlers  first  obtained  their  "J.  II. 
Manny  Mowers,"  each  was  allowed  all  the  grass  he  saw  fit  to  encircle  with  two 
swaths.  Sometimes  these  swaths  would  l>e  a  mile  in  length.  The  prairie  fires 
that  came  up  from  the  south,  extending  from  river  to  river  across  the  flat  which 
was  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass,  were  among  the  most  destructive  of 
any  against  which  the  early  settlers  had  to  contend.  Much  of  that  territory,  now 
covered  by  some  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  county,  has  caused  the  term 
"flat"  to  lose  its  former  significance. 

By  degrees  settlers  located  upon  the  Ridge  or  on  the  flat  after  the  river 
claims  had  all  been  taken.  Those  who  hugged  the  timber  tracts,  ignoring  the 
prairie  portions,  were  called  Hoosiers,  no  matter  if  they  had  been  born,  raised 
and  educated  in  Connecticut  and  had  subsisted  on  a  diet  of  spice  and  nutmegs. 
During  the  long  existence  of  this  old  Irvington  township  it  had  received  an  inter- 
esting class  of  citizens.  They  represented  a  peculiar  type  of  manhood  that  is 
seldom  to  be  found  in  such  numbers  as  centered  in  that  region.  How  so  many 
having  the  same  general  characteristics  happened  to  congregate  in  that  com- 
munity, has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  the  curious.  Nearly  every  one  possessed 
some  striking  peculiarity  that  fitted  him  for  his  place  in  that  community.  These 
characteristics  sometimes  pertained  to  habits  and  actions,  sometimes  to  startling 
deeds  and  sometimes  to  modes  of  expression.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
by  those  living  elsewhere  in  the  county  who  knew  them  well,  that  no  such  a 
characteristic  community  ever  settled  any  other  section  of  the  West. 

These  early  settlers  were  of  a  hardy,  virile  stock,  having  powers  for  physical 
endurance  that  seemed  to  have  no  limit.    Furthermore,  they  took  pride  in  testing 
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these  powers  and  in  having  all  those  under  their  control  do  the  same.  Most 
of  them  had  been  pioneers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  before  settling  there 
and  were  used  to  frontier  conditions.  But  few  had  ever  had  an  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  the  school  room,  but  all  had  been  graduated  from  the  school  of 
hard  experience.  They  breathed  an  air  of  freedom  and  independence,  and  woe 
unto  the  man  who  attempted  to  shut  off  the  supply.  They  apparently  possessed 
double  natures,  each  part  being  antagonistic  to  the  other.  Many  of  them  had 
their  regrettable  failings  while  having  also  their  commendable  virtues.  One  day 
they  would  resort  to  fist-cuffs  to  settle  their  differences,  the  next  day  would  walk 
arm  and  arm  to  a  neighboring  wedding  where  they  would  join  in  the  merry- 
making, and  the  next  they  would  weep  together  at  the  burial  of  a  child.  They 
would  knowingly  make  enemies  when  more  easily  they  could  have  made  friends. 

While  the  old-time  Irvington  settlers  were  envious  and  jealous  of  each  other's 
reputation  for  success  along  any  line,  they  could  always  be  depended  upon  to 
unite  to  fight  a  common  enemy.  They  had  no  love  for  Algona,  the  place  they 
believed  to  be  populated  by  only  those  who  sought  to  grab  every  good  thing 
going.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact  they  frequently  downed  a  home  candidate  at 
the  polls,  by  supporting  an  Algona  aspirant  rather  than  see  one  of  their  number 
elevated  to  an  official  position.  The  extent  to  which  they  cherished  envy  was  re- 
markable, yet  that  same  envy  made  them  the  best  farmers  in  the  county,  and 
the  Irvington  farms  the  best  in  any  township.  During  the  years  in  which  they 
used  to  mark  the  corn  rows  both  ways  with  a  marker,  then  plant  the  seed  on 
the  checks  by  hand,  and  finally  cover  it  with  the  hoe,  there  was  an  active  com- 
petition to  see  whose  corn  rows  would  be  the  most  regular.  Tom  Robison  had 
a  span  of  slow-gaited  mares  which  he  drove  on  the  marker.  With  old  Queen 
and  Luce  he  so  carefully  marked  his  east  field  one  year  that  every  hill  of  corn 
stood  in  perfect  line.  Finally  his  son,  Brint,  became  as  expert  at  marking  as 
his  father.  Their  success  was  the  means  of  benefiting  every  farm  in  the  com- 
munity. The  idea  of  a  boy  out-doing  the  old  farmers  in  that  kind  of  work  was 
not  to  be  entertained  for  a  minute ;  so  they  went  to  work  in  earnest  and  all  their 
farms  were  on  that  account  much  improved.  It  was  the  frequent  custom  of 
Kinsey  Carlon  to  drive  by  a  neighbor's  house  and  call  out  to  him,  "Say!  the  next 
rainy  day  I'll  bring  my  hired  man  over  and  show  you  how  to  clean  up  your  door 
yard  and  barn  yard."  That  was  the  Irvington  way  of  doing  things.  It  was 
humiliating,  but  it  nevertheless  produced  good  results.  Many  a  yard  was  much 
changed  in  appearance  to  prevent  this  hint  to  clean  up  the  premises  from  being 
given.   In  a  few  years  the  community  constituted  the  threshers'  paradise. 

The  Irvington  settlers  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  keeping  their  word  in 
business  affairs.  They  took  pride  in  being  on  hand  at  the  appointed  time  to 
make  other  arrangements,  in  case  they  failed  to  have  the  money  to  pay  for  some 
obligation.  "There  are  enough  people  slack  about  paying  their  debts  without 
my  being  one  of  them,"  was  an  oft-repeated  statement  by  them.  One  illustration 
will  be  cited  to  show  how  their  reputation  for  honest  dealing  had  reached  other 
parts  of  the  county.  During  the  winter  of  1869-70  the  writer  taught  school  in 
the  old  Berrian  log  cabin  on  the  southwest  corner  of  section  35,  in  what  is  now 
Plum  Creek.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week  he  came  to  Algona  and  went  to  see 
James  Mclntyre,  who  was  running  the  first  hardware  store,  about  getting  an 
ax  with  which  to  chop  kindling  wood.   The  merchant  was  quite  deaf  and  kept 
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hammering  away  while  the  pedagogue  was  talking.  He  was  informed  in  a  loud 
voice  what  was  wanted,  who  wanted  it  and  that  no  money  could  be  paid  on  the 
purchase  until  the  close  of  the  month,  when  the  salary  for  one  month  came 
due.  Mr.  Mclntyre  then  turned  around  and  viewed  the  birch  wielder  from  head 
to  foot,  and  evidently  not  being  favorably  impressed  with  what  stood  before  him, 
went  back  to  his  hammering  without  saying  a  word.  Just  then  Mrs.  Mclntyre, 
who  had  overheard  the  talking,  appeared  and  after  asking  a  few  questions  laid 
her  hand  on  her  husband's  shoulders  and  said,  "James,  you  let  him  have  that  ax. 
He  lives  at  Irvington  and  he'll  pay  you."  That  did  the  business.  The  ax  was 
purchased  on  time  and  the  merchant  received  his  money  in  two  weeks  in  order 
to  keep  good  the  reputation  of  the  Irvington  community  for  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

Frontier  people  generally  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  innovation  intro- 
duced to  change  the  accustomed  order  of  things.  Irvington  was  no  exception  to 
that  rule.  When  George  Mann  and  wife  announced  that  on  a  certain  day  they 
were  going  to  celebrate  their  tin  wedding,  it  set  tongues  to  wagging,  heads  to 
shaking  and  eyebrows  to  elevating.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ever  had  been  heard  of 
in  that  neighborhood  before.  The  very  idea!  What  was  the  matter  with  their 
first  marriage?  Why  was  it  necessary  to  have  a  second  marriage?  They  couldn't 
understand,  and  what's  more  they  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  From  the  earliest  times 
at  all  public  meetings  at  the  hall,  the  men  had  always  sat  on  the  east  side  and 
all  of  the  women  on  the  west  side.  There  had  been  no  mixing  of  the  sexes. 
Families  always  divided  at  the  door,  the  male  portion  going  towards  the  right 
and  the  others  to  the  left.  One  Sunday  Dr.  S.  G.  A.  Read  and  wife  drove  down 
from  Algona  to  attend  services.  The  Doctor  took  his  scat  with  the  other  men 
and  his  wife  soon  took  her  seat  beside  him.  She  was  eyed  with  astonishment  all 
through  the  services.  More  than  one  woman  whispered  to  her  next  seat  neighbor  : 
"the  great  calf  that  can't  leave  him  a  minute." 

For  a  good  many  years  after  the  first  settlements  were  made  both  men  and 
women  sang  the  same  part,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  that  there  was  such  a 
name  as  soprano.  A  few  years  before  the  war  the  M.  C.  Lathrop  family  moved 
into  the  community.  It  was  while  they  were  living  in  the  old  Robertson  log  house, 
on  the  Cresco  side,  which  stood  near  where  A.  L.  Bowen's  farm  residence  stands, 
that  they  attended  services  at  the  town  hall.  They  were  educated  people  and 
fine  singers.  Mary  and  Martha  Mathews,  two  of  the  daughters  by  their  mother's 
former  marriage,  captivated  the  whole  audience  by  their  sweet  toned  voices.  Xo 
alto  voice  ever  had  been  heard  in  that  hall  before.  It  was  the  first  time  that  all 
the  young  people  present  had  heard  such  a  tone.  While  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
music,  no  one  appeared  to  understand  what  it  was,  what  it  meant  or  how  it  was 
produced.  The  general  verdict,  however,  was  that  it  was  a  tone  that  ordinary 
mortals  could  not  produce. 

In  conducting  the  polls  at  school  elections,  and  those  held  annually  in  the 
fall,  the  Irvington  officials  went  strictly  according  to  law  as  they  understood  it. 
Peace  and  quiet  had  to  be  observed  in  the  voting  room  even  if  they  had  to  have 
two  or  three  knock  downs  to  enforce  the  regulation.  They  would  tally  a  few 
votes  for  J.  E.  Blackford  and  then  one  for  Blockford  because  the  third  letter  looked 
more  like  an  "o"  than  it  did  an  "a."  They  took  no  stock  in  the  new-fangled  wav 
of  tallying  for  each  candidate  according  to  the  number  of  straight  ballots  cast. 
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but  persisted  in  reading  to  the  clerks  every  name  on  each  ballot  from  governor 
down  to  road  supervisor.  The  candidates  full  name  and  exact  name  of  the  office 
for  which  he  was  running  had  to  be  read  just  as  they  were  printed  on  the  bal- 
lots.   Hour  after  hour  the  judges  would  proceed  in  this  way  in  canvassing  the 
vote.   "Henry  Ford,  judge  of  district  court,  fourth  judicial  district,"  was  the  way 
it  was  printed  and  the  way  it  had  to  be  called  off  to  the  judges.   William  Carter 
in  the  war-time  elections  usually  read  the  names  while  Joe  Raney  and  Thomas 
Robison  were  other  members  of  the  canvassing  board.    If  anyone  attempted  to 
give  them  pointers  as  to  how  the  votes  could  be  counted  the  best,  he  was  quickly 
informed  that  "We'll  count  these  votes  just  as  we  —  please  and  it's  none  of  your  — 
business."    Old  Joe  was  generally  the  spokesman  and  when  he  said  "no"  he 
could  not  be  forced  or  coaxed  to  change  his  mind.    "Hy  dog!"  old  Tom  would 
say,  "It's  queer  that  if  you  fellows  are  so  smart,  no  one  ever  heard  about  it  be- 
fore."   Carter  never  failed  to  inform  those  who  sought  to  give  the  board  advice 
that  he  had  seen  them  count  votes  many  a  time  in  Pennsylvania.   Tailor  John  K. 
Fill's  assertion — "I  haf  seen  it  dis  way  in  Polo  but  not  in  old  country"— came 
when  he  saw  a  chance  to  contribute  his  advice  concerning  election  methods. 
Elijah  Lane  always  shouted  the  same  two  words  whenever  a  commotion  was 
raised.   These  two  were,  "Old  hon."   Then  a  giggle  would  be  indulged  in  for  a 
few  seconds.    These  words  suggest  a  kind  of  a  church  trial  at  which  Lige  was 
present,  and  which  he  remembered  as  long  as  he  lived.    Malachi  Clark  went  to 
Fort  Dodge  to  mill  with  his  ox-team.    He  reached  the  Humboldt  settlement 
Saturday  night  and  drove  home  the  next  day.   Old  Charley  Easton,  who  did  not 
like  Malachi  or  anyone  else  in  the  neighborhood ;  undertook  to  make  him  trouble 
because,  while  being  a  Methodist,  he  had  driven  home  on  Sunday.    Easton  was 
a  meddlesome  Englishman  who  used  to  peddle  whisky  and  who  was  a  regular 
nuisance  in  the  community.    He  at  times  was  an  active  church  worker  and  could 
repeat  almost  any  hymn  the  Wesleys  ever  wrote.  He  preferred  charges  against  Mr. 
Clark  who  was  a  good,  conscientious  citizen  and  a  consistent  member  of  the  M. 
E.  church.    The  matter  came  on  for  hearing  at  the  Crockett  schoolhouse  that 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  short  distance  north,  of  where  R.  J.  Skilling 
lives.   Easton  spoke  first,  describing  the  wickedness  of  Clark's  action  in  breaking 
the  Sabbath  and  in  violating  the  rules  of  the  church.   Mr.  Clark  in  defense  spoke 
standing  in  front  of  Easton.   He  had  on  a  long  tailed  coat  that  had  seem  better 
days.    In  closing  he  alluded  to  the  character  of  the  one  who  had  preferred  the 
charges.    In  an  instant  Easton,  grabbing  the  coat-tail  in  front  of  him  and  nearly 
lifting  himself  off  the  seat,  in  doing  so,  cried  out  '"old  hon,  'old  hon."  The  audience 
went  wild  at  the  laughable  scene,  and  the  farce  ended.  Elijah  Lane  was  so  amused 
that  he  never  forgot  how  the  words  "'old  hon"  originated. 

For  a  long  term  of  years  the  Armstrong  store  was  the  central  meeting  place 
for  the  settlers  to  discuss  their  grievances.  Public  meetings,  of  course,  were  held 
at  the  hall,  but  those  of  a  less  formal  nature  were  down  at  Doc's.  There  they 
met  from  time  to  time  in  groups,  some  times  large  and  some  times  small  for 
friendly  greetings  or  pugilistic  encounters,  just  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  de- 
mand. Saturday  afternoons  were  favorite  times  for  the  farmers  to  gather,  and 
not  one  of  them  knew  when  he  went  there  what  would  happen  before  he  got 
away.   They  simply  liked  that  kind  of  a  life  and  were  willing  to  take  their  chances 

on  any  condition  that  might  arise.    The  central  figure  in  the  community  was 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Armstrong.  He  was  the  only  one  having  a  college  education  and  the 
only  one  to  whom  the  settlers  went  for  advice  on  all  matters.  All  kinds  of  differ- 
ences were  referred  to  him  for  adjustment.  He  was  their  dentist,  their  family 
physician,  their  Sunday-school  teacher,  their  principal  financial  support  for  relig- 
ious services,  their  early-day  school  teacher,  their  local  notary  public,  their  foun- 
tain of  supply  when  small  temporary  loans  were  needed  in  case  of  emergency 
and  was  their  model  of  manhood.  He  was  the  final  arbiter  when  questions  were 
submitted  to  him  for  his  decision.  His  word  in  time  became  the  law  of  the 
community,  and  he  wielded  an  influence  over  a  wider  range  of  territory  than 
did  any  other  man  since  the  organization  of  the  county.  He  could  have  been 
elected  to  any  official  position  in  the  gift  of  the  citizens  had  he  so  desired ;  but 
he  refused  every  offer  excepting  one  term  as  superintendent,  beginning  in  i860, 
and  three  years  as  supervisor,  beginning  in  1861,  at  a  period  when  these  offices 
paid  but  little.  From  that  time  on  he  spurned  all  political  positions.  His  in- 
fluence referred  to  above  in  no  wise  pertained  to  candidates,  caucuses  or  elections. 
In  fact  there  was  a  long  term  of  years  in  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to  at- 
tend a  political  caucus,  even  in  the  interests  of  a  personal  friend. 

Dr.  Armstrong  came  to  Irvington  fresh  from  college  in  1857.  He  came 
West  the  year  before  with  the  intention  of  practicing  dentistry  at  Iowa  City,  but 
was  induced  to  locate  at  Waterloo.  From  there  he  came  to  the  community 
where  after  fifty-four  years  of  residence  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  influence 
and  respect  from  the  start.  Those  who  knew  him  only  during  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  life  knew  a  very  different  man  from  the  Dr.  Armstrong  of 
the  twenty-seven  years  previous.  The  closing  years  of  his  existence  he  spent 
almost  in  seclusion  like  a  hermit,  in  striking  contrast  with  his  career  in  the  early 
settlement  period/  The  writer  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  for  fifty- 
three  years  and  knew  his  virtues,  whims  and  peculiarities.  He  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  a  community  of  peculiar  people,  and  was  in  many  ways  more 
peculiar  than  any  of  his  neighbors.  This  is  by  no  means  a  startling  secret,  for 
the  fact  has  been  well  known  to  many  of  the  settlers  of  the  Irvington  com- 
munity. At  times  he  would  do  the  unusual  and  cause  the  unexpected  while  en- 
tertaining freakish  notions  which  his  closest  friends  could  neither  understand 
nor  harmonize  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  a  mystery  to  some  of 
his  neighbors  who  never  were  able  to  understand  him.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  old-time  theology.  Nearly  all  those 
who  composed  the  early  Irvington  settlement  had  at  some  time  belonged  to  some 
church  organization,  but  had  allowed  their  connection  with  religious  bodies  to 
lapse  while  residing  on  the  bleak  prairies  in  pioneer  days.  Not  so  with  Dr.  Arm- 
strong. He  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  found  consolation  in  religion  to  the 
last  days  of  his  life.  An  account  of  his  phenomenal  success  as  a  teacher,  in  the 
days  when  he  wielded  such  an  influence  over  the  parents,  has  been  presented 
in  the  chapter,  "Evolution  of  the  Public  Schools." 

The  panorama  of  old-time,  Irvington-settlement  scenes  brings  to  view  many 
of  those  people  who  were  characteristic  actors  in  daily  life,  a  long  time  ago. 
Jacob  C.  Wright  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man  whose  wants  were  but  few.  He 
raised  a  large  family  and  his  son,  Gilford  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  army. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  make  a  prayer  in  public,  and  one  of  the  many 
who  could  not  be  driven  an  inch  against  his  wishes.    Old  Joe  Raney  was  stub- 
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born  and  immovable  and  was  never  known  to  agree  with  anyone  on  any  sub- 
ject when  he  could  find  a  chance  to  disagree.  His  son,  Walter,  put  it  about 
right  when  he  said:  "My  father  and  Dick  Hodges,  while  working  on  the  road, 
argued  for  an  hour  and  then  got  mad  and  like  to  have  gotten  into  a  fight  about 
a  matter  which  neither  of  them  knew  a  thing  about."  While  he  was  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  he  had  at  the  same  time  good  qualities  that  were  commendable. 
He  was  companionable  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  young  people.  He  was  at 
home  whether  over  at  the  home  of  Fiddler  Bell's  or  at  a  dance  at  the  town  hall 
where  he  played  second  by  thumbing  the  door.  He  was  one  of  the  unique  char- 
acters that  formed  the  Irvington  community.  It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make 
the  world,  and  numerous  of  them  had  their  homes  in  the  region  of  Irvington. 
Addison  Fisher  was  one  of  them.  He  had  a  different  make-up  from  anyone 
else  in  the  neighborhood.  Although  he  cracked  dry  jokes  quite  frequently,  he 
never  got  boisterous.  lie  was  sly  and  cunning  and  often  engineered  some  project 
in  a  confidential  way  which  brought  censure  to  the  wrong  parties.  He  invented, 
but  did  not  execute.  Being  a  constant  reader  he  was  well  informed.  He  had 
a  warm  attachment  for  "Bahney"  Devine  and  "Dawk"  Armstrong  and  never 
labored  when  he  did  not  feel  like  "wuk."  He  held  several  offices  of  trust.  Rich- 
ard Hodges  and  wife  lived  at  first  in  their  pre-emption  shanty,  but  it  looked 
cozy  inside.  "Ise  gollies,"  Dick  had  come  from  Canada  and  had  enough  of  the 
Johnny  Bull  blood  in  his  veins  to  hew  his  own  road  through  life.  He  was  a  fine 
neighbor  and  companionable  but  as  he  lived  in  the  Irvington  region  he  could  be 
much  easier  coaxed  than  driven.  When  he  settled  he  pitched  his  tent  far  out  on 
the  prairie  as  compared  with  those  who  had  come  before  him.  Albe  Fife  was 
crusty  and  gruff  and  not  inclined  to  mix  in  any  social  affairs,  and  never  was 
popular  with  any  class.  Philip  Crose  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  family  at  his 
cabin  home  where  the  bottom  of  the  door  always  scraped  upn  the  floor  and  could 
not  be  closed.  In  the  coldest  weather  the  cat  could  go  in  and  out  through  the 
opening.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  family  was  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  always  on  hand  when  a  claim  shanty  was  to  be  moved,  and 
wis  one  of  the  principal  jokers  at  the  table.  Having  feeble  legs,  his  gait  was 
of  the  jick-a-jog  order,  but  he  could  bind  in  the  harvest  field  and  keep  up  his 
station  with  apparent  ease.  It  was  a  dull  crowd  that  he  couldn't  interest  by 
telling  of  his  hunting  experiences  over  on  the  "Big  Boyer." 

There  never  was  but  one  Uncle  Tom  in  the  Irvington  vicinity.  He  rarely 
was  called  Thomas,  but  was  referred  to  as  Old  Tom,  Uncle  Tom  or  Tom  Robi- 
son.  He  usually  was  good  natured  and  agreeable,  but  when  he  put  his  foot  down 
to  emphasize  his  "no"  a  whole  battery  of  artillery  couldn't  dislodge  him.  When 
that  emphasis  came  with  his  fist  on  the  dinner  table,  the  dishes  would  bound  up 
and  begin  a  jig  dance  around  the  pumpkin  pie.  He  provided  well  for  his  fam- 
ily even  during  the  hardest  times.  At  no  home  could  an  excellent  meal  be  found 
more  often  than  at  his  table. 

Samuel  Reed  was  the  jobbing  contractor  and  was  never  satisfied  unless  he 
had  a  gang  of  men  working  for  him.  On  his  contracts  sometimes  he  made  a 
profit  and  at  other  times  he  lost.  He  was  full  of  ambition  and  prided  himself 
on  his  power  of  physical  endurance.  He  had  a  matter-of-fact  nature  and  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  other  early  Irvington  settlers. 

Kinsey  Carlon  was  the  largest  farmer  and  the  most  systematic,  was  public 
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spirited  and  full  of  energy,  and  was  quick  to  take  an  insult  and  resent  it  accord- 
ing to  the  old-time  Irvington  methods.  He  had  many  good  qualities  and  was  as 
well  known  as  anyone  in  that  community. 

After  D.  A.  Haggard  came  to  the  vicinity  he  made  things  lively  wherever 
he  went  and  introduced  some  characteristics  peculiar  to  himself,  not  observed 
in  any  of  his  neighbors.  Henry  Curran.  John  Conner,  Aaron  Rutherford,  Capt. 
Dodge,  G.  M.  Parsons,  A.  M.  Johnson,  David  Dutton  and  others  from  the  south 
part  of  the  township  made  a  strong  force  when  they  united  to  procure  some 
needed  measure. 

David  W.  Sample  was  the  most  successful  cattle  dealer  in  all  that  region  ex- 
cept Barnct  Dcvine.  His  ambition  was  to  own  at  all  times  100  head  of  steers. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  teachers,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  teach- 
ing technical  grammar  ever  in  that  community.  The  young  heathen,  however, 
at  the  Crockett  school  house  used  him  unjustly  when  they  filled  the  chimney 
with  frozen  snow  and  smoked  him  out. 

It  was  more  fun  to  attend  the  annual  township  meeting  than  to  see  Oarnum's 
circus.  The  cutting  remarks  that  each  could  and  did  make  and  the  replies  that 
came  as  the  result,  afforded  much  amusement  for  the  spectators.  When  the 
Lu  V  erne  crowd  came  up  to  give  the  old  timers  some  advice  about  running  the 
township  machinery,  then  a  merry  war  ensued  with  startling  explosion-.  Billy 
Ward  was  always  on  hand  to  bet  five  dollars  that  when  he  was  a  soldier  in  Texas 
he  lived  for  six  months  on  "lasses  and  ponk."  and  Geo.  W.  Mann  took  pride  in 
giving  his  views  on  sanitary  necessities  that  ought  to  be  procured. 

At  some  of  the  schools  the  teachers  had  hard  work  in  keeping  the  urchins 
under  subjection.  One  winter  at  the  Wright  school  house  several  teachers  in 
turn  had  a  hand  in  trying  to  keep  them  straight,  and  all  but  the  last  one  gave 
up  in  despair.  Among  the  many  of  excellence  who  taught  in  the  township  at 
various  times  may  be  mentioned  J.  L.  Martin  of  Emmetsburg,  who  taught  four 
terms  at  the  Ridge  school. 

The  first  cornet  band  in  the  county  was  organized  in  that  township  in  the  fall 
of  1868  by  the  sons  of  the  old  settlers.  It  was  called  the  Irvington  Juvenile 
Band  and  was  composed  of  B.  F.  Reed,  J.  O.  Holden.  Albert  Reed,  C.  B.  Holden. 
E.  P.  Crockett,  Rolla  Bush.  Fulton  Fill,  J.  W.  Green,  Geo.  Fisher,  J.  B.  Robi- 
son  and  others  who  came  in  later.  They  had  purchased  the  instruments  of  the 
old  Springvale  band  and  used  them  until  the  band  was  disorganized  several 
years  later. 

The  murder  of  Emmet  Reed  occurred  Nov.  2,  1887.  in  Taylor  county,  Iowa, 
and  his  body  was  later  sent  back  to  the  Irvington  cemetery  for  burial.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Reed,  and  had  been  grading  that  summer  on  the 
Great  Western  line  between  Des  Moines  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  using  three  of  his 
own  teams  in  the  work.  On  his  way  home,  after  being  paid  off,  he  was  mur- 
dered at  night  while  camping  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Platte  river,  and  his  body 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  by  means  of  a  heavy  chain  that  was  wrapped 
around  his  neck.  The  deed  was  done  by  M.  B.  Foster  who  was  his  traveling 
companion  on  his  way  home.  The  body  was  discovered  a  week  later  after  Foster 
had  escaped  with  Emmet's  money,  teams  and  grading  outfit.  Foster  was  cap- 
tured, tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  upon  getting  a  new  trial  was  sen- 
tenced to  Fort  Madison  for  life.    He  died  there  after  being  confined  for  over 
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twenty-three  years.  The  Reed  family  recovered  the  teams  but  not  the  several 
hundred  dollars  which  Emmet  had  on  his  person.  The  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Burnard  at  the  Irvington  school  house. 

This  old  Irvington  township,  which  Geo.  W.  Hanna  has  referred  to  as  the 
Roman  empire,  declined  in  power  and  went  to  pieces  with  the  advancement  of 
civilization  in  later  years,  when  the  original  territory  was  subdivided  into  other 
townships  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  demanded.  In  some  ways  this  was  the 
most  noted  and  far-famed  of  any  of  the  many  townships  ever  created  in  the 
county. 

CRESCO  TOWNSHIP 

The  township  of  Cresco  has  an  interesting  history  and  much  of  it  has  been 
told  in  the  chapters  treating  of  the  early  river  settlements  on  the  west  side.  The 
legislature  in  1855  made  the  county  twelve  miles  longer  on  the  south  than  it  is 
now,  and  the  next  year  the  county  judge  ordered  that  this  southern  portion 
should  be  known  as  Humboldt  township,  and  all  of  what  is  now  this  county  to  be 
called  Algona  township.  An  attempt  was  made  the  next  spring  to  organize 
Cresco  township  to  include  a  large  territory  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
county,  but  the  scattering  inhabitants  failing  to  comply  with  the  order,  Lewis 
H.  Smith,  county  judge,  in  the  spring  of  1858  ordered  in  effect  that  from  Al- 
gona township  west  of  the  river  should  be  taken  for  the  township  of  Cresco 
its  south  ten  and  one-half  miles.  The  election  was  held  at  Robt.  Brown's  log 
cabin,  where  Martin  Jones  is  now  living,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1858. 
The  officers  chosen  were  James  Robertson,  Henry  Kellogg  and  Levi  Maxwell, 
trustees;  W.  D.  Eaton,  clerk,  and  Ben  Clark,  assessor.  It  will  be  observed  from 
these  statements  that  the  old  Cresco  township  did  not  extend  as  far  north  by  a 
mile  and  a  half  as  it  does  now.  The  Algona  town  site  being  platted  in  1856  con- 
sequently was  located  in  Algona  township.  That  is  the  reason  why  Algona  to- 
day is  in  Algona  township  instead  of  being  in  Cresco  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
The  territory  by  degrees  was  taken  away  from  around  the  town  site  for  other 
townships,  until  the  original  township  is  now  only  just  the  size  of  the  incorpora- 
tion and  no  larger. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  township  are  many  points  of  historical  in- 
terest. The  camp  of  the  government  surveyors  was  located  on  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  15,  and  was  robbed  by  the  Indians,  July  2,  1854,  and  the  party 
frightened  away.  Judge  and  Ambrose  A.  Call  walked  over  this  spot  eight  days 
later  after  they  had  selected  the  town  site  and  the  latter  had  taken  his  claim.  On 
section  14,  about  twenty  rods  northwest  of  the  Chubb  farm  house,  Ambrose  A. 
Call  returned  on  July  26  and  camped  with  his  hired  man.  There  the  first  cabin 
was  raised  August  8,  and  there  the  two  began  baching  all  alone.  August  27, 
came  several  families.  Malachi  Clark  settled  in  the  M.  D.  L.  Parsons  grove,  and 
his  son  William  G.  at  the  grove  adjoining  on  the  south.  Billy  Hill  claimed  the 
tract  where  the  camp  was  robbed,  Daniel  Hill  where  Alex  Brown  lives,  and 
Levi  Maxwell  the  old  Robe  place  and  the  one  just  east  belonging  to  Mrs.  Mary 
J.  Clarke.  In  this  crowd  were  several  women  and  children,  the  first  in  the 
county.  On  the  26th  of  Sept.  the  first  death  occurred  at  the  Call  cabin,  a 
preacher  by  the  name  of  Mahuren  being  the  victim  of  disease.  November  4, 
Judge  Call  arrived  at  the  cabin  from  the  south  with  Mrs.  Call,  and  on  the  24th 
of  that  month  W.  H.  Ingham  and  D.  E.  Stine  came  to  the  cabin  on  horseback 
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and  took  lodging.  Three  days  later  these  two  visitors,  after  chasing  an  elk  for 
several  hours,  killed  it  near  the  center  of  this  township,  the  fatal  shot  being  fired 
by  Capt.  Ingham.  This  was  the  first  of  that  kind  of  game  known  to  have  been 
killed  by  any  white  man.  Charley  Easton  came  that  winter  and  lived  in  a  cave 
on  the  tract  where  Wm.  Galbraith's  farm  is  located. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  Billy  Hill  sold  to  Dr.  Craw  and  he  then  soon  sold  to 
Charles  Osgood;  Daniel  Hill  sold  to  Alex  Brown,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
occupant ;  and  the  latter's  father  also  located  near  by  that  spring.  Barney  Hol- 
land bought  out  Malachi  Clark  and  Jason  Richmond  the  one  belonging  to  W.  G. 
Clark.  Dr.  Cogley  in  June  bought  Maxwell's  claim  and  John  Johnson  became 
the  owner  of  Easton's.  Robert  Brown  in  May  located  on  the  hill  where  the 
Martin  Jones  house  stands. 

In  July,  1855,  a  renegade  band  of  Sioux  raided  the  settlement  and  created 
much  excitement.  The  story  of  this  raid  has  already  been  told  in  preceding 
chapters.  Stephen  Millen  located  on  the  present  Judge  Quarton  farm  in  that 
spring,  and  John  Hutchinson  also  located  in  the  township  a!>out  the  same  time. 

Henry  Kellogg  located  on  the  south  half  of  section  26  during  the  year  1856, 
although  he  had  been  here  the  year  previous.  He  laid  out  the  town  of  Cresco 
but  the  plat  was  not  filed  on  record  until  Sept.,  1858.  The  lone  tree  sprang  up 
on  his  onion  patch.  W.  D.  Eaton,  his  son-in-law,  claimed  that  year  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  34.  The  three  Magoons — Jesse,  John  and  Charles, 
dodged  around  taking  claims  here  and  there  and  finally  the  latter  two  lived  for 
a  while  west  of  the  river  on  what  is  now  Capt.  Ingham's  pasture  on  section  3. 

The  first  birth  occurred  Feb.  4,  1856,  when  Lizzie  Hutchinson  was  born. 
She  is  now  Mrs.  Matt.  Reibhoff.  The  first  wedding  took  place  when  \V.  D. 
Eaton  married  Nancy  Kellogg  in  December,  1857.  About  a  year  later  Jennie 
Brown  (Altwegg)  taught  the  first  school  in  a  cabin  near  her  home. 

The  grove  where  Leroy  Bowen's  farm  residence  is  was  claimed  and  occu- 
pied by  James  Robertson  in  1855.  He  built  one  of  the  best  log  cabins  in  the 
township  and  it  stood  long  after  the  war,  and  was  a  conspicuous  sight  on  the  edge 
of  the  timber.  Dr.  Lathrop  lived  there  in  i860  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
first  supervisors,  and  Abiathcr  Hull  was  also  living  there  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

The  pioneer  cabins  in  the  township  have  at  last  disappeared.  The  last  to  go 
was  the  old  Alex  Brown  home  built  in  1855.  It  had  been  photographed  many 
times  before  the  cabin  was  demolished.  The  cabins  of  Cogley,  Maxwell,  Hack- 
man  and  Brown  were  sightly  objects  when  the  writer  first  saw  them  in  1858.  In 
reaching  them  on  the  road  from  Irvington  one  had  to  cross  the  Indian  ford  at 
the  river.  The  Robt.  Brown  cabin,  standing  as  it  did  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  could 
be  plainly  seen  for  several  miles,  and  it  was  in  good  repair  when  taken  down. 
The  Billy  Hill-Osgood  cabin  disappeared  early  as  did  also  Ambrose  A.  Call's. 
The  one  belonging  to  Eaton,  later  owned  by  J.  R.  Armstrong,  stood  until  it 
rotted  down. 

John  Edwards  in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  and  for  some  years  later,  owned 
the  Clark-Holland  grove,  but  it  became  the  property  in  1866  of  Dr.  Parsons,  the 
father  of  the  present  owner,  M.  D.  L.  Parsons.  That  historic  property  now  lias 
on  it  the  largest  and  most  valuable  apple  orchard  in  the  county. 

Before  the  war  both  John  and  Hamilton  Edwards  owned  the  Walnut  Grove 
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farm  on  section  28,  and  then  Seba  Norton  was  there  in  1865.  Later  that  tract 
and  much  that  adjoins  it  became  the  property  of  E.  C.  Buffum.  About  the  time 
that  Norton  was  there,  J.  G.  Foster,  better  known  as  Big  Foot  Foster  or  Gov- 
ernment Foster,  had  his  home  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  same  section,  and 
Mr.  Xewvillc  lived  on  the  northeast  corner.  Mr.  Wernert  came  about  that  time 
and  bought  the  tract  just  north  of  Foster's  and  Newville's. 

The  Christian  Hackman  farm,  now  owned  by  U.  G.  Arnfelt,  has  changed 
owners  several  times.  The  cabin  was  one  that  was  put  up  in  1855  and  was  used 
by  him  for  a  home  for  several  years  before  he  married  Elizabeth  Clark.  The 
grove  on  the  farm  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  best  in  that  region. 

The  S.  C.  Spear  farm  down  by  the  river  in  section  25  was  the  claim  first 
taken  by  L.  L.  Treat,  one  of  the  Irvington  proprietors.  It  was  later  the  home 
of  the  Albert  Bush  family  for  several  years.  J.  P.  Sharp  was  an  early  settler 
on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  26,  that  is  now  the  home  of  R.  J.  Stewart,  and 
south  of  him  A.  J.  Jones  owns  the  Lone  Tree  quarter  where  the  town  of  Cresco 
was  located. 

A  few  rods  southwest  of  the  Brown  residence  the  first  celebration  was  held 
on  July  4,  1856,  and  the  flag  pole  erected  for  the  occasion  stood  on  the  prairie, 
bent  like  a  rain-bow,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Among  the  substantial  settlers  of  1866  that  came  to  the  township  was  Samuel 
Reed  of  Scotch  descent.  In  order  to  distinguish  him  from  a  pioneer  of  the  same 
name  living  in  the  Irvington  community,  he  was  frequently  referred  to  as  Uncle 
Scotch  Sammy  Reed.  lie  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Horton,  the  well 
known  librarian  at  the  county  seat.  Her  brother  William  took  for  his  homestead 
the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  8,  and  on  that  80  the  family 
lived.  There  were  no  neighbors  on  the  east  nearer  than  Algona.  In  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  township  lived  at  that  time  the  Rickards  and  the  Withams, 
and  A.  \V.  White  lived  just  across  the  line  from  them  in  Union.  It  was  on 
that  Reed  homestead  where  the  son-in-law,  John  Wallace,  established  the  first 
cheese  factory  in  the  county  in  1875.  and  where  Samuel  Reed,  Jr.,  became  in- 
terested in  that  line  of  work  to  such  an  extent  that  he  later  became  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Wallace  &  Reed,  the  promoters  of  the  first  cream- 
erics  in  the  county.  The  Lorenzo  Witham  family  located  in  1865,  Chester 
Rickards'  in  1866  and  William  Johnson's  a  few  years  later. 

Henry  Hauzerman  about  the  close  of  the  war,  after  selling  his  farm  in  Plum 
Creek,  and  then  shifting  around  for  several  months,  located  in  filth  in  his  claim 
shanty  on  the  northwest  forty  of  section  22.  J.  C.  Heckart  owned  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  9  and  set  out  the  willow  hedge  and  grove,  and  later  H.  F. 
Watson  owned  it  and  still  later  Alex.  Younie  and  then  Louise  McNutt.  That 
is  now  the  home  of  the  W.  H.  King  family.  Anton  Bohn  captured  a  good  quar- 
ter in  the  70's  when  he  became  the  owner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  33, 
and  later  Jesse  Bedell  captured  his  daughter.  The  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 17  was  the  home  of  Stephen  Sherwood  in  early  days  where  he  carried  on 
the  stock  business  more  extensively  than  any  one  else  in  the  township.  That 
was  an  interesting  community  on  section  18  where  William  Johnson.  J.  H. 
Covell,  Tom  Collinson  and  Loren  E.  Potter  occupied  most  of  the  section  for 
many  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  70's.  On  19  the  settlement  was  just  as 
interesting  as  it  contained  the  homes  of  the  families  of  Leonard  Ayers,  Mansmith, 
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and  Lawrence  and  Frank  Potter.  On  the  west  side  of  section  30  lived  S.  S. 
Potter  and  D.  A.  and  VV.  H.  Baker.  The  mother  of  the  Baker  boys  was  a  set- 
tler of  the  latter  60's  in  that  community.  Just  east  of  the  Baker's  lived  the  fa- 
mous Charley  Pooch  who  moved  from  the  county  in  recent  years. 

David  -Miller  came  to  that  region  in  1868  but  went  away  and  did  not  return 
to  locate  on  the  southwest  corner  of  section  20  until  1873.  He  soon  had  for  his 
neighbor  on  the  north  "'Pat"  Potter.  J.  B.  Jones  on  the  north  half  of  section  17 
began  raising  pure  bred  stock  in  the  middle  70's,  the  first  in  the  township.  A 
mile  east  of  him  lived  for  many  years  the  J.  G.  Rawson  family  and  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  section  16  was  the  home  of  S.  W.  Millen,  a  settler  prior  to  the 
war.  The  County  farm  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  that  section  and  is  now 
managed  by  Geo.  A.  Koch  by  order  of  the  board.  Laird  Galbraith  in  1870  es- 
tablished his  family  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  5. 

M.  A.  Sabin  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  35  has  lived  there  a  long  time 
and  is  prepared  to  live  longer  so  far  as  finances  are  concerned.  Alonzo  D.  Clark 
had  his  home  on  the  southeast  corner  of  section  7,  and  his  son-in-law,  H.  F.. 
Morgan,  preferred  to  live  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  east.  On  section  6  when 
Xate  Robinson,  Chester  Rickard,  Lorenzo  Witham,  Jas.  A.  Kennedy  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hatch  occupied  all  the  land  they  constituted  a  settlement,  after  the 
grasshopper  days,  that  was  noted  for  its  substantial  character.  J.  R.  Dutton 
was  just  as  reliable  during  the  time  he  lived  on  the  northwest  of  section  26. 
M.  D.  L.  Parsons,  the  champion  fruit  grower,  has  lived  since  1866  at  the  Par- 
son's grove. 

Cresco  has  had  some  Phillips  family  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  got  a 
good  one  when  Monroe  Phillips  purchased  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  9. 
Should  a  prize,  however,  be  awarded  for  the  best  kept  farm  premises,  it  very  prob- 
ably would  go  to  John  Daub  whose  yards  are  models  of  neatness.  Since  the  days 
of  the  war  there  have  been  people  living  in  the  timber  along  the  main  road  south 
of  town.  J.  W.  Curtis,  for  instance,  came  in  1876  and  soon  after  located  where 
he  has  since  lived.  Leroy  F.  Miller,  and  Nelson  have  had  homes  on  small  tracts 
on  the  other  road,  leading  west  from  the  bridge,  and  have  made  a  good  living 
for  a  long  term  of  years. 

Three  parties  whose  farms  hug  the  river  timber  are  engaged  in  raising  pure 
bred  cattle.  A.  J.  Brown,  on  his  grandfather's  old  farm  south  of  town,  raises 
Guernseys,  but  Wm.  Galbraith  looks  after  the  wants  of  his  Aberdeen  Angus 
herd. 

Judge  Quarton,  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  breeders  of  pure  bred  dairy  cat- 
tle in  the  county.  He  began  in  a  small  way  about  eight  years  ago  with  the  foun- 
dation stock  from  the  best  known  families  of  the  Yeksa  breed,  which  has  a  wide 
world  reputation  for  producing  milk  and  butter  fat.  On  his  farm  on  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  10  he  sells  from  this  herd,  as  it  increases,  sires  and  cows 
which  go  to  other  states  at  extraordinary  prices.  A.  J.  Brown,  whose  herd  be- 
gan from  stock  purchased  at  the  Quarton  farm  is  meeting  with  the  same  success. 

The  Chubb  Bros,  managed  to  accumulate  land  to  make  the  largest  farm  in 
the  township.  Chas.  C.  and  Colman  C.  came  in  1865,  but  only  the  latter  is  now 
living.    They  were  among  the  prominent  settlers  of  that  period. 

Cresco  township  has  one  house  of  worship,  and  that  was  built  about  ten 
years  ago  on  the  southwest  corner  of  section  20.    The  leading  promoter  was 
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Rev.  Ogden,  but  it  was  dedicated  in  1903  by  Rev.  Vincent  Beebe,  both  Metho- 
dist ministers.  That  place  of  worship  has  been  of  much  value  to  residents  in 
that  section  of  the  county.  At  present  Rev.  F.  C.  Taylor,  the  M.  E.  pastor  at 
Algona,  conducts  the  services.  The  trustees  are  Cert  Potter,  Frank  Miller  and 
\V.  Greenfield;  the  Sunday  school  superintendent,  Frank  -Miller,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ladies'  Aid,  Mrs.  Xcllie  Potter. 

The  village  of  Hobart  contains  the  depot,  the  creamery,  the  C.  W.  Cook 
store,  a  few  residences  and  the  E.  VY.  Cook  elevator.  The  store  has  had  several 
proprietors.  About  twenty  years  ago  E.  W.  Cook  started  it  and  after  running 
the  business  for  several  years  sold  to  E.  J.  Campbell.  After  he  grew  tired  of  the 
work  he  sold  to  L.  L.  Vernon  who  in  turn  later  sold  to  Ceo.  Tyndale.  The  lat- 
ter in  about  three  years  sold  to  the  present  owner,  C.  W.  Cook.  All  of  these 
proprietors  have  been  the  local  postmasters,  but  the  office  has  been  discontinued 
for  several  months.  The  elevator  is  owned  by  E.  YY.  Cook  who  started  the 
enterprise  about  seventeen  years  ago. 

The  plat  of  the  village  site  was  tiled  on  record  by  John  Grove  July  9,  1894. 
The  site  was  composed  of  eight  blocks  and  one  out  lot.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
tract  Mr.  Grove  tried  hard  to  start  a  town.  He  operated  his  department  store 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  succeeded  in  having  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
several  residences  built  on  that  side  of  the  tract ;  but  all  have  been  brushed  away 
as  though  they  had  never  been  erected.  The  north  four  blocks  were  vacated 
May  21,  1904. 

The  Hobart  Co-operative  Creamery  is  a  factory  of  which  all  the  patrons 
justly  feel  proud.  The  directors  and  officers  of  the  company  are  W.  H.  King, 
president ;  A.  E.  Clayton,  secretary;  J.  \V.  VYadsworth,  treasurer;  Walter 
Brandow.  T.  A.  McArthur,  R.  J.  Hutchison,  Tom  Reid  and  I.  YVernert.  The 
factory  has  for  its  manager  and  butter  maker  Joe  Bloomster.  The  Creamery 
Company  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  Feb.,  1891,  by  F.  A.  Yv'itham,  A.  C 
Redfield,  B.  P.  Tubbs,  N.  R.  Robinson,  J.  G.  Rawson,  L.  Mansmith,  M.  D. 
Courll,  and  J.  H.  Jones,  the  directors  being  Ed  Simpkins,  C.  Rickard,  Austin 
W'itham,  Frank  Wilson  and  J.  G.  Rawson.  The  township  affairs  are  intrusted 
to  M.  N.  Phillips,  clerk;  P.  C.  Hartgreaves,  L.  F.  Miller  and  A.  J.  Brown, 
trustees;  and  J.  W.  Curtis,  assessor.  The  officers  of  the  school  board  are  M.  X. 
Phillips,  president;  Geo.  E.  Hayne,  secretary;  W.  H.  King,  treasurer;  I.  Wer- 
tiert,  Chas.  Potter,  J.  M.  Cox  and  August  Kerstein. 

WHITTEMORE  TOWNSHIP  AND  VILLAGE 

Congressional  township  95-30  comprises  the  civil  township  of  Whittemore. 
The  first  family  to  settle  in  this  township  was  Geo.  Smith's  who  located  in  1865 
on  his  homestead  on  the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  10.  The 
80  east  of  that  was  taken  by  young  Geo.  Smith,  and  the  80  just  west  of  the  first 
was  taken  by  Alex  Smith.  Among  the  daughters  of  the  senior  Geo.  Smith  fam- 
ily were  three  who  are  still  residents  of  the  county:  Mrs.  R.  A.  Hinton,  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Dailey  and  Mrs.  John  Goetsch.  These  Smiths  wintered  in  1865-66,  in  a  small 
sod  house  with  no  neighbors  in  that  whole  region  of  country. 

Their  primitive  home  was  in  Algona  township  at  the  time,  for  that  was  vears 
before  either  Lotts  Creek  or  Whittemore  had  been  set  off  by  the  board.  During 
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the  year  1866  these  settlers  received  some  neighbors — the  S.  B.  Hatch  family 
who  came  and  located  on  the  80,  adjoining  Alex  Smith's  on  the  west,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  4.  This  man,  Hatch,  and  his  brother, 
H.  P.,  now  of  Whittemore,  had  been  here  in  1865,  before  the  Smiths  came,  and 
selected  their  land  but  had  gone  back  to  Illinois  to  wait  until  the  spring  follow- 
ing before  moving  here.  Before  they  returned  the  Smiths  had  come  and  located 
and  thus  became  the  first  settlers  in  the  township. 

What  is  now  Whittemore  township  belonged  to  both  Algona  and  Cresco 
when  these  settlements  were  made,  but  these  people  were  all  in  the  former  town- 
ship. The  line  dividing  these  two  ran  one  mile  and  a  half  further  south  than  the 
north  line  of  the  present  Whittemore  township,  and  it  extended  from  the  west 
side  of  the  county  eastward  to  the  river.  When  the  board  created  Lotts  Creek 
out  of  the  Algona  territory  in  January,  1873,  it  came  as  far  south  as  this  Al- 
gona-Cresco  dividing  line.  The  town  site  of  Whittemore,  being  platted  in  the 
fall  of  1878,  consequently  was  located  in  Lotts  Creek  township.  The  village 
continued  to  remain  in  that  township  until  the  board  established  Whittemore 
township,  in  April,  1885.  by  appropriating  all  the  territory  in  95-30,  thus  tak- 
ing one  and  one  half  miles  from  the  south  side  of  Lotts  Creek  and  four  and  one 
half  from  the  north  side  of  Cresco. 

The  Smiths  and  Hatches  had  some  neighbors  in  1866,  a  little  northwest  of 
them  on  section  32  of  the  township  just  north  of  them,  but  these  will  be  con- 
sidered when  telling  of  the  early  settlements  in  Lotts  Creek.  S.  B.  Hatch  bought 
of  Judge  Call  the  first  log  house  built  in  Algona  and  moved  it  out  on  his  home- 
stead for  a  residence. 

While  these  settlements  were  forming  another  down  on  section  14  began 
attracting  attention.  Soon  after  the  Smiths  and  Hatches  got  settled  Geo.  Mc- 
Kay and  Edgett  homesteaded  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  that  section  and 
John  Jacobs  on  the  northeast  corner.  Between  these  two  a  little  later  James 
Miracle  moved  his  family.  On  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  11,  Matthew 
Frambach  made  his  home.  Just  south  of  the  Smiths  on  the  same  section  there 
located  a  little  later  Henry  Ebert  and  Henry  Klingelhofer  and  P.  C.  Phillips, 
just  west  of  them.  John  Wallace  made  his  home  on  the  west  fourth  of  sec- 
tion 12,  and  the  Nellis  families  on  the  west  fourth  of  section  4.  Wm.  Struecker 
settled  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  32,  in  187 1,  and  numerous  well  known 
settlers  bought  land  in  the  township  about  that  time.  The  Bonstetters,  Bells, 
Beschs,  Dorweilers,  Banwarts,  the  Baas  boys,  the  Schumachers  and  so  forth. 
When  the  two  Lillibridges  owned  all  of  section  18,  just  south  of  Whittemore, 
the  farm  looked  as  grand  as  any  at  the  time  in  the  county.  J.  A.  Simpson,  who 
has  accumulated  1.750  acres  of  land  in  the  township  since  he  located  in  1885,  is 
the  land  king,  and  every  acre  of  it  has  been  earned  by  hard  knocks  and  strenuous 
labor.  F.  A.  Witham  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township  is  the  son  of  an 
1865  settler. 

The  officers  of  the  township  are  W.  F.  Reimers,  clerk ;  Chas.  Bell,  assessor  ; 
P.  W.  Dahlhauscr.  J.  B.  Besch  and  F.  H.  Schultz,  trustees.  The  school  officers 
and  directors  are:  Geo.  Kohl,  president;  Carl  Ebers.  secretary;  Wash  Harris, 
treasurer;  Peter  Murtha,  Jr.,  C.  E.  Kollasch,  Harry  Potter,  John  Besch  and 
Peter  Haag. 

The  town  of  Whittemore  had  for  its  origin  the  platting  of  the  site  by  W.  H. 
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Ingham  and  Lewis  H.  Smith,  in  August,  1878.  The  Milwaukee  road  which  had 
been  completed  to  Algona  in  1870,  but  which,  in  July,  1878,  had  reached  the 
western  edge  of  the  county  was  the  inspiration  which  promoted  the  above  named 
proprietors  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  The  plat  was  not  filed  on  record  until 
April  12,  1879.  The  site  consisted  of  twenty-two  blocks  and  five  out  lots.  Since 
that  time  three  additions  have  been  platted.  The  plat  of  Ingham  &  Smith's  of 
three  blocks  was  filed  on  record  June  27,  1892;  A.  H.  Hotelling's  of  six  blocks  and 
one  out  lot.  March  14,  1893;  and  J.  M.  Farley's  of  four  blocks,  January  10,  1895. 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1878,  before  the  plat  was  even  recorded, 
the  village  began  to  assume  pleasing  proportions.  While  the  depot  building  was 
being  erected  J.  C.  Foster  located  and  built  his  residence  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  at  that  place.  J.  J.  Wilson  about  the  same  time  put  up  a  temporary 
warehouse  for  handling  grain,  Talbott  &  Vallou  followed  with  another,  Chas. 
Kemp  built  a  structure  and  started  a  saloon  and  L.  M.  Moosaw  started  a  black- 
smith shop  which  he  soon  disposed  of  to  Frank  Minger.  Two  others  became  resi- 
dents in  the  early  movements  of  the  building  activity  that  fall.  One  was  A.  J. 
Henry,  station  agent,  and  the  other  Will  Amos  who  had  charge  of  Wilson's  ware- 
house. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1879,  Henry  Munch  came  with  his  family, 
purchased  the  Foster  residence  for  his  own,  and  then  proceeded  to  build  his 
store  for  general  merchandise,  the  first  in  the  new  village.  Then  came  C.  D. 
Creed  and  his  brother  and  opened  up  the  first  drug  store  at  the  "jumping  off 
place,"  on  the  west  end  of  the  main  street,  and  next  followed  the  pioneer  land- 
lord, Jacob  J.  Strandberg,  who  hauled  a  building  up  from  Rutland  and  planted 
it  on  the  corner  for  a  hotel.  It  was  also  in  that  month  that  business  had  so  in- 
creased that  some  lines  were  duplicated,  for  the  second  drink  shop  came  into 
existence  and  was  run  by  a  man  named  Johnson. 

In  March,  1879,  J.  M.  Farley  arrived  and  established  the  pioneer  hardware 
store  in  his  new  building.  Then  Fmil  Chrischilles  gave  up  blacksmithing  at  Al- 
gona, came  over,  in  March,  and  bought  out  the  Kemp  premises  which  a  few 
months  later  he  converted  into  a  general  store.  A.  Schmitt  soon  after  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  built  a  combined  hotel  and  saloon,  the  same  building  in  a  re- 
modeled form  being  still  his  home.  Section  Boss  Dorcy  about  that  time  also  built 
his  home  while  working  for  the  company. 

The  Pioneer  physician  was  Dr.  J.  M.  Pride  who  in  June,  1879,  after  locating, 
bought  out  the  Creed  drug  store  business  which  had  been  established  four  months 
before. 

During  the  year  1880,  The  National  House,  with  C.  D.  Creed  as  landlord, 
loomed  up  in  the  air  as  the  result  of  remodeling  his  store  room.  Another  im- 
provement of  much  value  to  the  village  at  that  time  was  completed  in  January 
of  that  year,  when  the  first  schoolhouse  was  built.  It  cost  about  $800,  and  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  a  town  hall,  as  well  as  a  temple  of  education  for  about 
fourteen  years. 

That  year  Smith  Carlisle,  who  had  previously  captured  an  Algona  girl  for  a 
wife,  located  and  opened  up  a  furniture  store  and  had  no  competition  in  that 
line.  The  lumber  enterprise  was  started  by  J.  J.  Wilson  soon  after  he  got  the 
grain  business  well  under  his  control.  His  faithful  manager,  II.  Hahn.  was  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 
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The  Cemetery  Association  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1881,  by  the 
election  of  H.  P.  Hatch,  president;  J.  M.  Farley,  secretary;  and  Will  Amos,  treas- 
urer. On  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  8,  the  Association  purchased  ten  acres 
for  burial  ground. 

No  one  engaged  in  the  harness-making  business  until  in  1881,  when  D.  J.  Cain 
began  in  that  line  in  May.  He  sold  to  his  father,  J.  W.  Cain,  in  a  few  months, 
and  the  latter  then  continued  the  work  for  several  years.  In  November  of  that  year, 
C.  D.  Creed  established  a  livery  and  ran  it  in  connection  with  his  hotel.  Will 
Amos  also  went  into  business  for  himself  by  opening  another  general  mer- 
chandise store,  but  as  he  was  engaged  in  other  lines,  he  employed  J.  J.  Strandberg 
to  conduct  it  for  him. 

In  1882,  Joe  DeGraw,  after  getting  tired  of  county  seat  life,  marched  into 
Whittemore  and  began  pounding  iron  at  the  forge,  a  line  of  work  he  steadily 
followed  for  a  long  term  of  years.  That  year  J.  T.  Creighton  began  in  the  im- 
plement business,  and  Dr.  Pride  had  accumulated  enough  money  to  build  a  new 
drug  store. 

The  first  postmaster  was  Will  Amos  who  took  charge  of  the  mail  in  October, 
in  1879,  and  handled  it  at  the  Wilson  warehouse.  After  J.  M.  Farley  had  built  his 
hardware  store  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  office  was  moved  over  there,  and  the 
mail  was  handled  by  Mr.  Farley  who  was  the  deputy.  The  latter  declared  that 
all  the  fixtures  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  the  removal  consisted  of  one  cigar  box. 
C.  D.  Creed  was  the  next  to  hold  the  office,  being  appointed  in  1882.  Others  in 
turn  holding  the  position  have  been  Emil  Chrischilles,  H.  P.  Hatch,  A.  H.  Dor- 
weiler,  Joe  DeGraw,  A.  E.  Lien  and  the  present  incumbent,  G.  W.  Bruner,  who 
began  in  October.  1909. 

More  than  thirty-four  years  have  gone  by  since  the  first  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  site  and  some  of  them  are  still  standing  in  good  repair.  The  Foster 
residence,  that  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  the  Henry  Munch  family,  stands 
on  its  original  position  and  has  changed  but  little  in  outside  appearance.  The 
Munch  store  remains  on  the  corner,  but  is  now  used  for  a  garage  and  imple- 
ments. The  Farley  hardware  store,  that  was  built  eastward  out  of  the  world,  is 
now  in  the  center  of  the  business  district  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  but  by 
others  than  the  pioneer  hardware  man.  A  glance  at  the  old  National  House  re- 
minds one  of  the  days  when  C.  D.  Creed  used  to  sit  on  the  east  side  with  his 
chair  tipped  backed  against  the  siding  telling  those  long  yarns  about  the  time  he 
was  in  charge  of  General  Grant's  orderlies.  The  Eiler  House  has  a  modest 
name  compared  to  its  former  one — Grand  Central  hotel.  It  was  certainly  grand 
when  the  first  part  of  it  was  pulled  up  from  Rutland  in  1879. 

Since  J.  J.  Strandberg  first  owned  the  building  there  have  been  numerous 
proprietors.  Will  Amos  tried  it  for  awhile  and  later  Henry  Munch  ran  it  for 
several  years.  The  hall  up  stairs  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  was  frequently 
used  for  dances  and  other  like  gatherings.  Chris  Bell  had  it  for  awhile  and 
greeted  his  guests  with  "Wie  Geht's."  Landlord  Frost  and  others  had  control 
before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Eiler  who  has  owned  the  premises 
for  years. 

The  old  schoolhouse  is  now  used  for  the  Lutheran  Parochial  school  and  looks 
as  familiar  as  in  the  days  when  Hattie  Accrs  became  the  first  teacher  to  do 
service  in  the  building. 
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"A  town  always  draws  towards  the  depot,"  is  a  saying  that  is  not  true  of 
Whittemore.  In  the  business  block  on  main  street,  nearest  the  depot  where  there 
used  to  be  some  successful  enterprises,  the  merchants  have  moved  further  up 
the  street,  towards  the  east,  and  as  the  result  that  part  of  the  town  has  an  aban- 
doned appearance. 

The  town  contains  numerous  attractive  residences  and  some  that  evidently 
cost  more  than  S5.000  to  build.  Cozy  cottages  with  tidy  surroundings  are  in  evi- 
dence all  through  the  resident  portion,  and  there  is  about  as  great  a  variety  in  archi- 
tectural design  in  these  homes  as  one  ever  finds  in  a  place  the  size  of  Whittemore. 

The  St.  Michael's  church  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  families 
numbering  about  nine  hundred  souls,  and  has  for  its  resident  priest,  Father  E.  L. 
Dullard,  who  has  been  in  charge  since  October,  1898.  The  church  edifice,  the 
parochial  school  building  and  the  residence  of  Father  Dullard,  all  indicate  the 
harmony  and  prosperity  of  that  church. 

It  was  during  Father  McCaffrey's  administration  as  local  priest  at  Algona 
that  the  first  movement  began  to  be  made  to  found  this  church  organization.  He 
attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  of  his  religious  faith  in  the  vicinity  of 
Whittemore  for  several  years,  beginning  in  September,  1880.  It  was  on  the  19th 
of  that  month  that  the  first  mass  was  offered  by  him  in  Whittemore.  During 
the  succeeding  seven  years  Catholic  families  in  that  vicinity  increased  in  num- 
ber so  that  when  Father  Michael  Xichols  became  the  resident  priest  at  Algona 
in  1887,  an  agitation  had  already  begun  in  Whittemore  to  erect  a  church  edi- 
fice. With  Anton  Schmitt,  Adam  Domek,  John  Besch  and  Patrick  Higgins,  as 
a  committee,  the  work  of  soliciting  subscriptions  began  in  February,  1888,  and 
the  building  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1889  under  the  directions  of  Father 
Xichols. 

In  February,  1897,  Father  P.  A.  R.  Ticrncy  was  sent  to  be  the  first  local 
priest,  an  event  that  was  joyfully  welcomed.  He  enlarged  the  house  of  wor- 
ship so  that  it  had  nearly  double  the  capacity  it  had  before  and  made  other  im- 
provements. The  growth  of  the  church  since  October  15.  1898,  is  due  to  the 
activity  and  personal  worth  of  Father  Dullard,  the  present  priest.  Soon  after 
his  coming  new  altars  were  procured  and  preparations  begun  for  building  a 
parish  house.   This  was  finished  September  8,  1900,  and  had  cost  about  $2,500. 

The  parochial  school  building  was  completed  and  the  school  started  in  Octo- 
ber, 1902.  with  four  sisters  in  the  teaching  force  and  another  as  music  teacher. 
The  building  was  superintended  in  its  construction  by  Geo.  Purvis  of  Algona 
who  with  Simon  Rath  had  also  built  the  parish  house.  Although  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  #4,400  had  been  taken,  a  large  debt  was  on  the  members.  By 
a  well  managed  bazaar,  held  from  December  26  to  29.  1905,  which  was  so  well 
patronized  by  all  citizens  of  Whittemore  that  $2,300  profits  were  realized,  the 
debt  was  materially  lessened. 

Father  Dullard  pays  this  commendable  tribute  to  his  place  of  residence:  "A 
spirit  of  harmony  exists  between  the  town  and  country.  It  is  seen  in  their 
cooperation  in  business  and  in  the  building  of  good  roads.  Christian  charity  makes 
the  people  helpful  and  sympathetic  to  one  another.  In  this  respect  it  is  good  to 
live  in  Whittemore." 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  church  has  for  its  pastor  Rev.  Wm.  Faulstich  who  has 
presided  over  the  church  since  August  15,  1886.   In  his  own  words  he  gives  these 
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statements :  "During  the  twenty-seven  years  of  existence  one  hundred  and  seven 
have  subscribed  to  the  constitution  of  the  congregation,  a  large  percentage  of 
whom  have  left  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  have  been  summoned 
away  by  death's  call.  The  number  of  those  being  baptized  during  this  period  are 
496  children.  Those  who  were  confirmed  here  number  342.  117  couples  were 
united  in  holy  matrimony,  and  112  persons  died.  At  present  the  congregation 
numbers  sixty  voting  and  248  communicating  members  and  450  individuals." 

All  the  old  settlers  in  the  south  end  of  the  county  remember  the  genial  Henry 
Klingelhofer  who  settled  in  the  south  part  of  section  10,  in  Whittemore  town- 
ship, in  the  latter  sixties  or  early  seventies.  When  he  and  Henry  Meyer  in- 
duced Rev.  C.  1*\  W.  Maahs  of  Fenton  to  come  to  Whittemore  to  preach  to  them 
and  the  families  of  Andrew  Drews,  Christ  Bell,  Fred  Schults,  Charles  and  Fred 
Baas,  August  Moltz,  Christ  Siems  and  Fred  Lehman,  the  church  organization  had 
its  incipiency. 

The  mission  work  was  carried  on  by  Rev.  Maahs  from  1884  to  July,  1886. 
During  the  month  of  December,  1885,  E.  Stahlke,  a  theological  student,  came  as 
acting  pastor  and  teacher  of  the  school,  and  remained  until  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Henry  Schultz,  Henry  Baas  and  Minnie  Bell  were  the  first  to  be 
confirmed  by  Rev.  Maahs.  During  the  summer  of  1886,  a  modest  parsonage  with 
an  addition  for  school  room  was  erected,  the  two  fine  lots  being  donated  by 
Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town  site.  The  building  com- 
mittee consisted  of  the  above  named:  Meyer,  Drewes,  Baas,  Bell  and  Klingel- 
hofer. 

After  the  present  pastor  came  in  August,  1886,  and  had  matured  his  plans,  he 
organized  a  parochial  school  in  the  fall  of  the  following  year,  and  did  the  preach- 
ing himself  until  1899.  In  the  spring  of  1890  the  congregation  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  state.  Then  a  movement  to  build  the  church  edifice 
began.  The  structure  was  completed  in  February,  1891,  and  was  dedicated  on 
:he  first  of  the  following  month.  The  building  is  32x50  ft.  and  20  ft.  high  and  has 
a  tower  83  ft.  high.  In  the  rear  was  an  addition  for  a  school  room.  The  total 
cost,  including  the  bell  and  organ,  amounted  to  $2,557.  The  schoolroom  was 
lengthened,  in  1898,  and  the  parsonage  remodeled  and  enlarged.  Prof.  H.  Muel- 
ler was  installed  parochial  teacher  in  September,  1899. 

To  provide  more  room  for  the  school  the  old  school  house  was  purchased  in 
January,  1902.  During  the  summer  of  1903,  the  congregation  built  a  cozy 
dwelling  for  Prof.  Mueller  and  wife,  but  he  soon  left  to  teach  at  Fort  Dodge. 
His  place  was  filled  by  the  present  teacher  Prof.  Henry  Behnke  who  was  installed 
August  27,  1905. 

7<ev.  Faulstich  is  an  interesting  conversationalist  and  courteous  in  his  bear- 
ing. He  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  Christ  Siems,  Jul  Maahs  and  Fred  Lehman, 
elders;  Fred  Wegener,  treasurer:  and  Prof.  H.  Behnke.  secretary. 

The  only  other  church  having  an  active  organization  at  present  is  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal.  Several  pastors  have  lived  there  but  at  present  the  services  are 
conducted  by  Rev.  L.  E.  Wardle  of  Cylinder.  The  board  of  trustees  and  stewards 
arc  C.  C.  Green,  J.  D.  Graham,  Frank  Yager,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Munch,  Adam  Luchsinger, 
E.  N'euman  and  John  l.eibenstcin. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  town  the  first  Methodist  services  were  held  by  circuit 
riders  who  went  from  place  to  place  preaching  wherever  they  could  get  an  au- 
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dience.  In  this  way  churches  of  that  denomination  were  started  in  several  of  the 
towns  in  the  county.  Whittemore  was  in  one  of  these  circuits  when  the  town 
was  platted.  It  was  not  until  1880  that  regular  services  were  held.  Rev.  Mc- 
Caffrey was  preaching  in  the  country  and  after  having  Whittemore  included  in 
his  charge,  he  moved  to  town  and  became  a  resident,  while  also  preaching  at 
Lotts  Creek,  West  Bend,  Cylinder  and  the  Peter  J.  Walker  schoolhouse.  These 
circuit  riders  usually  began  by  forming  classes  which  by  degrees  developed  into 
churches  which  had  no  precise  day  of  beginning.  For  that  reason  the  date  of 
their  organization  is  made  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  The  first  board  of  trustees,  however,  consisted  of  Adam  Sawvell,  R. 
Thatcher,  A.  J.  Henry,  J.  M.  Farley  and  J.  L.  Ferris.  During  the  year  1898 
the  present  comfortable  church  edifice  was  erected  upon  a  lot  donated  by  Capt. 
W.  H.  Ingham  four  years  before.  For  eight  years  prior  to  this  time  the  Method- 
ists held  their  services  in  the  Baptist  church  for  want  of  an  edifice  of  their  own. 
John  Fairburn  is  the  present  Sunday-school  superintendent. 

Affiliated  with  this  church  are  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town  who 
have  done  much  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  cause. 

The  Baptist  church  has  no  active  organization  and  has  not  had  for  several 
years.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  quite  a  congregation  of  that  religious 
faith  that  met  for  worship  in  their  own  church  edifice;  but  with  the  lapse  of 
time  and  a  change  in  conditions,  the  organization  has  been  shattered.  The  edifice, 
erected  in  1890,  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  residence,  seventeen  years 
later.  Evangelist  Robt.  Carroll  was  the  one  who  brought  the  church  into  exist- 
ence, but  the  first  pastor  was  Rev.  O.  M.  Thrasher.  Others  who  came  later  to  look 
after  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  flock  were  Revs.  A.  A.  Johnson,  T.  A.  Wirring- 
ton,  Stephenson  and  possibly  others. 

After  the  organization  had  practically  dissolved  there  went  floating  the  rumor 
that  some  of  the  members  had  presented  the  bell  to  the  Baptist  church  of  Al- 
gona.  By  some  kind  of  a  hocus-pocus  the  bell  that  night  suddenly  disappeared 
from  the  belfry,  and  the  presentation  never  took  place. 

The  Whittemore  State  Bank,  organized  in  1893,  has  for  its  officers:  Geo.  E. 
Boyle,  president;  J.  M.  Farley,  vice  president;  Tom  Carmody,  cashier  and  Mark 
Boyle,  assistant  cashier.  The  composition  of  this  force  is  such  as  to  give  solidity 
and  reliability  to  the  institution.  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Farley  have  held  their  posi- 
tions continuously  since  the  organization  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  Cashier  Carmody  who  has  been  connected  with  the  bank  for  seven- 
teen years  has  held  his  position  with  growing  favor.  His  assistant,  Mark  ,Boyle, 
is  in  fact  an  assistant  of  recognized  value  and  is  making  good. 

The  banking  home  is  a  well  constructed  brick  building  with  plenty  of  light 
for  the  working  force.  Of  the  $50,000  capital  with  which  the  bank  started, 
$35,ooo  were  paid  up  at  the  time.  The  directors  not  named  above  are  Fred. 
Wegener,  Wm.  Dau,  Sr.,  Otto  Esser,  G.  A.  Branson  and  C.  T.  Chubb,  the  latter 
two  being  residents  of  Algona. 

This  bank  was  founded  upon  the  private  bank  which  Geo.  E.  Boyle  and  Corey 
Ridgeway  started  in  1890.  The  former  as  president  and  the  latter  as  cashier 
operated  alone  until  the  reorganization  occurred,  as  above  state,  in  1893. 

The  German  American  Bank  is  located  in  a  good  position  and  in  a  comfort- 
able, well-built  home.   One  seldom  meets,  if  ever,  more  courteous  officials  than 
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President  Frank  liestenlehner  and  Cashier  J.  S.  Cullen.  They  are  young  and 
vigorous  and  full  of  activity.  The  large  amount  of  increasing  deposits  is  a  fine 
testimonial  of  the  trust  their  patrons  repose  in  them.  The  $25,000  capital,  with 
which  the  hank  began,  is  fully  paid  and  these  officers  hold  a  controlling  interest. 

The  hank  was  originally  started  in  September,  1895,  by  John  F.  Shaible  and 
Rodney  Hill,  the  former  from  Freeport,  Illinois,  and  the  latter  from  Britt.  Mr. 
Shaible  was  the  resident  manager  until  January  1,  1907.  when  he  disposed  of  all  of 
his  interests  to  the  present  head  officers,  Frank  Bcstenlehncr  and  J.  S.  Cullen. 
Mr.  Shaible  is  now  cashier  of  The  City  National  Bank  of  Mason  City  and  Mr. 
Hill  is  deceased.  There  are  twenty  stockholders  and  of  these  T.  S.  McGovern  has 
been  one  since  the  beginning. 

The  Farmers'  F.levator  Company  which  was  organized  in  1910,  upon  the  ruins 
of  several  similar  enterprises  and  which  is  giving  Whittemore  a  satisfactory 
grain  market,  is  officered  as  follows:  M.  \V.  Fandel.  president;  J.  M.  Farley,  vice 
president;  Thos.  Carmody,  secretary;  Frank  Bestenlehner,  treasurer,  and  C.  C. 
Green,  manager. 

The  original  ancestor  of  this  company  was  the  Farmers'  Fxchange  Society 
which  came  into  existence  in  the  spring  of  1892.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members  and  Silas  Roupe  was  president;  Joseph  Schenk,  secretary;  and 
J.  A.  Lillibridge,  treasurer.  After  the  elevator,  coal-sheds  and  corn-cribs  had 
been  built,  Thos.  Carmody  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  plant  as  manager.  This 
position  he  held  until  April  1,  1896.  when  he  resigned  to  accept  his  present  posi- 
tion— cashier  of  the  State  Bank.  For  the  succeeding  two  years  F.  E.  Potter  was 
the  manager,  and  then  for  a  like  period,  A.  F.  Bellman  had  charge.  F.  L.  Thompson 
came  next  and  after  his  management  for  a  couple  of  years,  the  business  col- 
lapsed with  a  debt  of  about  $17,000,  and  the  company  was  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
The  company  sold  the  plant,  after  the  wreck,  to  the  Scott-Logan  Milling  Com- 
pany of  Sheldon,  and  then  that  firm  ran  the  business  until  1910  when  it  sold  the 
plant  to  the  newly  organized  Farmers'  Elevator  Company  that  was  ready  to 
start  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $7,650.  Since  the  present  company  has  owned 
and  controlled  the  plant  the  farmers  have  had  as  good  a  market  as  there  was 
at  any  similarly  located  point  in  the  county.  Probably  not  one  of  the  above  named 
companies  would  have  been  organized  had  the  "line  elevator  companies."  who 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  handling  business  at  this  point  prior  to  1892.  satis- 
fied the  farmers  with  their  methods  of  weights  and  dockage.  It  was  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  that  the  farmers  that  year  organized  the  Exchange  Society. 

The  Whittemore  Creamery  Company  has  for  its  officers  H.  S.  Dailey,  presi- 
dent;  Thos.  Carmody.  secretary;  German  American  Bank,  treasurer;  A.  M. 
Whitney  butter-maker  and  manager.  The  factory  is  one  of  much  value  to  the 
farmers  and  residents  of  the  town  as  well.  The  company  was  organized  in  Janu- 
ary. 1890.  with  II.  A.  Lillibridge,  as  president;  J.  L.  Cotton,  secretary;  and  J. 
A.  Simpson,  treasurer.  Under  the  management  of  Geo.  A.  Hanna,  the  first  but- 
ter-maker, the  enterprise  prospered  from  the  beginning,  and  it  has  continued  to 
do  so  to  the  present  time.  The  factory  building  in  1892,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  a  new  one  was  soon  erected  and  a  better  equipment  installed.  About  one 
hundred  and  forty  farmers  patronize  the  factory  and  are  made  happy  by  doing  so. 

The  Wheeler  Lumber  Company,  has  the  only  yard  in  town,  and  has  for  its 
local  manager  f.  J.  Elbert  who  has  been  with  the  company  for  about  eight  vears. 
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The  corner  hardware  store  has  been  owned  and  conducted  by  J.  M.  Fleming 
for  the  past  three  years.  The  stock  is  large  and  the  patronage  extends  over  a 
wide  territory.  The  proprietor's  brother,  Francis,  is  assistant  salesman  and 
Charles  Falb,  the  tinner  and  plumber.  This  store  is  the  one  started  by  J.  M. 
Farley  in  the  spring  of  1879  and  sold  by  him  to  Mr.  Fleming. 

The  hardware  store  of  Holdridge  &  Tyler  is  a  prosperous  one  and  the  pro- 
prietors have  been  in  the  vicinity  for  many  years.    About  eighteen  years  ago, 
C.  D.  Holdridge  began  alone  and  after  operating  until  about  four  years  ago  he 
sold  a  half  interest  to  J.  M.  Tyler.   The  combination  was  a  lucky  one  for  both 
and  success  has  been  the  result. 

One  of  the  popular  and  well  conducted  mercantile  establishments  is  the  gen- 
eral store  of  John  Leibensteiri  who  has  been  the  proprietor  since  June  6,  1899. 
His  store  room  is  100  ft.  long  and  22  in  width  and  is  well  filled  with  goods  that 
find  a  ready  sale.  A  glance  at  the  interior  discloses  the  fact  that  the  store  is  a 
success.  Miss  Frankie  Butler,  Miss  Carrie  Bierstedt,  Harry  Leibenstein  and 
Fritz  Behnke  are  the  active  helpers  in  making  the  enterprise  the  success  it  has 
attained.  This  is  the  store  that  H.  J.  Thompson  ran  for  many  years  before  selling 
to  the  present  proprietor. 

In  the  old  store  building  where  J.  E.  Beattie  conducted  his  store  for  a  long 
time,  the  firm  of  O'Brien  &  Geelan  is  operating  a  general  store  and  meeting  with 
success.  These  gentlemen  began  April,  1899,  as  Mr.  Beattie's  successors,  W. 
J.  O'Brien  coming  from  Emmetsburg  and  H.  W.  Geelan  from  Ruthven.  They 
are  assisted  in  their  work  by  Louis  Braatz  and  Harold  O'Brien. 

G.  W.  Brunner  is  the  resident  jeweler  and  enjoys  the  large  patronage  which 
he  has  built  up  since  coming  to  Whittemore  in  September,  1896.  At  that  time 
J.  E.  Beattie  was  doing  the  jewelry  business  in  connection  with  his  general  store. 
This  line  of  merchandise  he  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Brunner  who  remained  in  the 
building  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Beattie  had  sold  out  to  O'Brien  &  Geelan.  In 
October,  1909,  Mr.  Brunner's  standing  in  the  community  was  of  such  high  order 
that  he  received  his  commission  to  become  the  postmaster.  He  then  moved  into 
his  own  building  where  he  has  the  office  and  his  stock  of  well  selected  jewelry 
and  kindred  lines,  and  where  he  attends  to  the  wants  of  his  many  customers. 

A.  E.  Lien's  drug  store  is  one  of  the  popular  trading  places  where  a  large  stock 
is  constantly  kept  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public.  He  is  one  of  the  hustling, 
popular  business  men  whose  friends  are  equal  in  number  to  his  acquaintances. 
During  the  year  1900  he  became  the  sole  proprietor.  He  came  in  1896  and,  with  J. 
W.  Lillibridge  as  partner,  succeeded  J.  O.  Burns.  A  couple  of  years  later  the 
drug  firm — A.  E.  Lien  Company — was  organized,  the  other  partners  being  Alex 
Moore  of  Chicago  and  J.  L.  Etzel  of  Clear  Lake.  The  firm  dissolving  in  1900, 
Mr.  Lien  has  since  then  been  alone  in  the  enterprise.  The  stock  in  1898.  was 
caught  in  that  June  fire  and  consumed  by  the  flames. 

The  furniture  business  that  was  begun  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  by 
Smith  Carlisle  is  now  in  the  hands  of  T.  A.  Swanson,  and  he,  Tom  Carmody 
and  the  Kinne  Bros.,  have  an  invention  for  shocking  corn  that  is  bound  to  be  a 
money-maker.  After  about  four  years  of  experimenting  they  have  almost  made 
it  reach  a  point  of  perfection. 

G.  S.  Moore  not  only  sells  groceries,  but  his  full  line  of  shoes  is  an  attrac- 
tion that  is  making  his  store  a  popular  trading  place. 
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Mrs.  Susie  Engler's  restaurant  is  a  popular  dining  place  and  well  conducted. 
Mrs.  Engler  has  lived  in  Whittemore  since  her  childhood,  in  fact  has  lived  there 
as  long  as  any  other  person,  being  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mrs.  Munch  who 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  village.  Her  husband,  Edward  Engler. 
began  the  business  about  twenty  years  ago  in  the  building  she  now  occupies,  but 
it  then  stood  on  another  location.  After  conducting  the  business  there  for  two 
or  three  years  the  building  was  moved  to  where  it  now  stands.  About  twelve 
years  ago  her  husband  died  after  he  had  sold  the  building.  That  same  fall  Mrs. 
Engler  repurchased  it,  and  the  next  year  began  the  business  with  the  assistance 
of  her  daughters,  Edna  and  Irma  D.  Miss  Edna  is  now  one  of  the  efficient  as- 
sistants in  the  county  auditor's  office  and  her  sister  is  a  student  at  the  State 
Teachers'  College  at  Cedar  Falls. 

Herman  Rantzow,  the  jolly  shoemaker,  has  been  a  resident  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  is  well  known  for  miles  around.  He  is  the  same  Herman  who  at  an 
auction,  held  south  of  the  courthouse  in  Algona,  on  examining  a  necktie  said  it  was 
too  haal  (light).  The  auctioneer — D.  A.  Haggard — understood  him  to  say, 
"You  go  to  H— 1." 

W.  S.  Shackelford  owns  and  conducts  a  harness  store  that  is  a  credit  to  the 
town,  and  it  is  favorably  located  in  the  Schmitt  brick  block.  He  located  in  1908, 
and  the  next  year  bought  the  stock  of  Mr.  Schmitt  and  moved  into  his  building 
where  the  fire  in  May,  191 1,  consumed  the  whole.  After  one  more  removal  he 
began  in  his  present  quarters. 

C.  E.  Dean  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Eiler  House  and  has  the  patronage  of 
many  transients;  J.  T.  Creighton  is  still  running  his  confectionery  business  in 
his  own  cement  building  notwithstanding  his  former  loss  by  the  fire ;  L.  B.  Smith 
is  the  dentist ;  Miss  Jessie  Watson  conducts  one  millinery  establishment  and  Dee 
Hayes  the  other ;  F.  O.  Hahn  is  the  hustling  agent  at  the  depot ;  Peter  and  W.  A. 
Elbert  deal  in  gasoline  engines  and  fix  pumps;  Miller  &  Roupe  have  the  only 
livery ;  Henry  Kucker  at  one  place  sells  implements  and  A.  E.  Snow  at  another ; 
1.  D.  Elbert  runs  the  pool  hall  on  one  location,  G.  H.  Airhert  is  doing  the  same 
line  in  another  building;  Luchsinger  &  Zumach  conduct  the  meat-market  and 
Henry  Lavernze  does  the  barbering ;  M.  C.  Weir  at  one  shop  and  August  Schatts- 
chneider  at  the  other  are  the  blacksmiths;  T.  A.  Swanson,  Simon  Roth,  A.  W. 
Haas  and  Holbridge  &  Roeber,  are  the  contractors  and  builders  and  H.  S.  Dailey 
the  auctioneer. 

There  are  fewer  lodges,  clubs  and  social  organizations  than  in  any  other 
town  of  its  size  in  the  county.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  however,  is  one  that  is 
alive  and  doing  good  work  along  just  one  line.  Caring  for  the  cemetery  is  the 
object  of  the  association  which  has  been  in  existence  for  about  eight  years.  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Farley  is  the  president;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Hinton,  vice  president;  Mrs.  E.  Chris- 
chilles,  treasurer ;  Mrs.  Will  Reimers,  secretary. 

Dr.  J.  W.  McCreery  is  the  only  physician  in  town,  although  at  times  there 
have  been  two  or  three.  He  is  well  adapted  to  the  profession,  has  a  good  stand- 
ing and  a  wide  practice  which  is  increasing.  He  came  in  1900  and  is  there  to  stay. 
The  first  doctor  to  locate  was  J.  M.  Pride  in  the  spring  of  1879.  Then  came  Dr. 
Phelps  and  later  Dr.  T.  J.  Felling.  Dr.  C.  B.  Paul  made  a  stand  there  for  a  while 
but  later  sold  his  practice  to  Dr.  Will  Bowen  who,  in  turn  in  1900,  sold  to  Dr. 
Leonard.    After  a  couple  of  years  the  latter  sold  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Heinen.  Four 
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years  later  he  left  to  seek  another  location.  Dr.  C.  M.  Hutchison  then  came,  but 
after  a  year  and  a  half  went  to  California. 

The  Whittemore  Champion  under  the  management  of  its  proprietor,  Tom  J. 
White,  is  one  of  the  substantial  papers  of  the  county  that  wield  an  influence  and 
that  cause  other  editors  to  take  notice  of  what  it  says.  Whittemore  is  fortunate 
in  having  such  an  able  editor  and  a  man  so  specially  fitted  for  conducting  a 
paper  as  he.  His  ability  is  not  only  recognized  there  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  as  well.  He  became  the  owner  of  the  Champion  in  October,  1904,  by  pur- 
chase from  E.  F.  Kluckhohn.  His  historical  number,  January  1,  1913,  was  as 
valuable  an  addition  as  ever  came  from  the  press  of  the  county.  From  it  much 
information  for  this  chapter  has  been  derived. 

The  story  of  the  newspaper  enterprise  in  Whittemore  is  an  interesting  one. 
A.  J.  Henry,  at  some  period  from  the  fall  of  1878  to  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  the  station  agent,  published  the  Whittemore  Gazette  which  he 
had  printed  at  the  U.  D.  M.  office  at  Algona,  while  Hudson  &  Warren  were  the 
editors  of  that  paper.  The  Gazette  was  a  spicy  sheet  and  was  eagerly  read  by  the 
new  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  but  its  duration  was  short. 

L.  S.  Merritt  started  the  Whittemore  News  and  issued  the  first  number 
October  26,  1887,  and  this  was  the  first  local  paper  the  town  had  that  sent  ex- 
change copies  to  the  other  papers,  and  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  first  bona 
fide  paper  by  the  other  editors. 

The  Whittemore  Advocate  came  next  in  the  fall  of  1891,  with  Charles  Floyd 
as  editor,  but  was  succeeded  in  August,  1892,  by  S.  E.  Albin  who  changed  the 
name  to  the  present  one — Whittemore  Champion.  The  small  frame  building,  just 
east  of  the  State  Bank,  is  the  one  he  built  for  his  office.  His  equipment  in- 
cluded a  cylinder  press,  the  first  to  be  used  in  town.  In  April,  1895,  R.  M.  Hatch 
bought  a  half  interest  and  became  the  managing  editor.  Six  months  later  the  tat- 
ter's father,  H.  P.  Hatch,  bought  Mr.  Albin's  interest  and  became  the  pencil 
pusher  of  the  firm  of  Hatch  &  Hatch.  Under  this  arrangement  the  paper  was 
improved.  Editor  H.  P.  Hatch,  being  a  settler  since  1866,  was  able  to  inject  into 
the  columns  interesting  matter  that  gave  tone  to  the  publication. 

J.  E.  Randall  of  Algona  became  the  next  proprietor  January  5,  1899,  but 
sold  to  Dennis  O'Leary  in  February,  1900.  The  latter  injected  Irish  spice  and 
some  pepper  occasionally  which  attracted  attention.  In  October,  1901,  he  dis- 
posed of  the  plant  to  P.  H.  McCarty  who  in  turn  leased  the  press,  August  8,  1902, 
to  C.  R.  Kendall  of  Emmetsburg,  but  the  paper,  February  27,  1903,  fell  back  to 
McCarty  again.  In  May  of  that  year  he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  plant  to 
E.  F.  Kluckhohn  of  LuVerne  who  remained  at  the  helm  until  he  sold  to  Mr. 
White  in  1904. 

The  public  school  has  been  uniformly  good  almost  from  the  very  start,  and 
is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  good  judgment  and  an  efficient  corps  of  teach- 
ers. This  board  consists  of  W.  J.  O'Brien,  president;  Tom  J.  White,  secretary; 
Theo.  Elbert,  treasurer;  G.  W.  Brunner,  W.  F.  Reimers,  H.  P.  Thompson  and 
J.  H.  Munch;  and  the  teachers  are  Guy  Anderson,  principal;  Miss  Grace  Mc- 
Donell,  grammar;  Miss  Amy  Lancaster,  intermediate,  and  Miss  Blanche  Meehan, 
primary.  The  present  commodious,  and  attractive  school  building  was  completed 
in  1894,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000,  T.  A.  Swanson  being  the  builder.  L.  C. 
Bowers  was  the  first  principal  to  do  service  in  the  new  building.   Among  those 
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principals  who  have  served  since  his  retirement  are  A.  C.  Joy,  Earl  Roadman,  S. 
E.  Newcomb,  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Alice  J.  White  and  the  present  principal,  Guy  An- 
derson. 

The  town  was  still  in  Lotts  Creek  township  when  its  first  schoolhouse  was 
built  in  1880,  and  prior  to  that  time  the  Whittemore  children  had  to  attend  the 
Hatch  school  in  the  country.  During  the  year  1889,  the  independent  district  was 
formed,  Dr.  J.  M.  Pride  being  chosen  president;  John  Bennett,  secretary;  H.  P. 
Hatch,  treasurer ;  and  the  directors  were  J.  M.  Farley,  John  Neumann  and  Joseph 
DeGraw.   The  district  comprises  four  full  sections  and  portions  of  two  more. 

The  Incorporated  town  of  Whittemore  dates  back  of  December  12,  1891, 
when  the  measure  was  decided  at  the  election,  which  had  thirty-nine  ballots  cast 
at  the  polls.  The  territory  then  taken  into  the  incorporation  was  about  the  same 
as  now  comprised  in  the  independent  district,  and  was  so  large  that  trouble 
insued  when  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  town  ordinances.  After 
a  lapse  of  some  seven  years  the  incorporation  was  reduced  to  its  present  size  and 
the  town  farmers  were  made  happy. 

At  the  organization  election  Geo.  E.  Boyle  became  the  first  mayor  and  A. 
Yale,  the  first  clerk.  The  initial  councilmen  were  J.  M.  Farley,  C.  C.  Samson,  A. 
Schmitt,  Henry  Goetsch  and  Emil  Chrischilles ;  the  first  assessor,  Joseph  DeGraw ; 
the  first  marshal,  J.  F.  Smith.  As  remembered  H.  S.  Dailey  was  the  first  street 
commissioner.  Those  holding  the  office  of  mayor  since  Mr.  Boyle's  administration 
have  been  J.  M.  Farley,  N.  Cotton,  Alex  Dorweiler,  M.  P.  McDonell  and  the 
present  incumbent,  Tom  J.  White.  Most  of  these  held  several  terms  and  were 
able  officials.  The  present  councilmen  are  Mark  Boyle,  L.  H.  Wegener,  T.  A. 
Swanson,  W.  J.  O'Brien  and  Adam  Luchsinger ;  John  Elbert  is  assessor ;  Theodore 
Elbert,  treasurer;  and  R.  H.  Finnell,  clerk,  marshal  and  street  commissioner. 

The  water-works  system  has  for  its  forcing  power  large  steel-pressure  tanks 
which  are  proving  a  success.  The  town  well  was  drilled  and  casing  put  in  down  to 
solid  rock  during  the  winter  of  1894-95.  while  Mayor  Boyle  was  in  office,  the 
work  being  done  by  Scott  &  Dailey  of  Algona  and  accepted  by  the  council.  The 
agitation  to  put  in  a  water- works  system  began  in  earnest  during  the  year  1908, 
but  nothing  of  importance  regarding  the  matter  was  done.  Two  years  later,  on 
December  19,  1910,  an  election  was  held  and  the  proposition  carried  to  issue 
bonds.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  activity  of  Tom  Carmody  and  J.  J.  Elbert  who 
circulated  the  petition  for  signatures.  From  this  action  the  plant  soon  became 
installed. 

The  fire  company  has  for  its  chief,  Theo.  Elbert;  its  foreman,  John  J.  Elbert, 
and  its  assistant  foreman,  Wm.  Shackelford.  The  necessary  equipment  of  hose, 
carts,  ladders,  etc.,  is  provided  and  stored  in  the  cement  building  erected  for  a 
town  hall  and  pumping  station. 

The  far-famed  strategy  board  was  organized  in  1894,  with  Geo.  E.  Boyle  as 
president ;  and  he  has  never  vacated  the  office.  He  and  Joe  DeGraw  are  the  only 
members  who  have  belonged  continuously  since  that  time.  The  other  original 
members  were  Silas  Roupe,  Phil.  Cullen,  James  Farley,  Michael  McDonell,  Wm. 
Keepers  and  Michael  Liddy.  The  headquarters  of  the  present  members  are  over 
the  State  Bank  where  billiards  and  pool  tables  are  provided  for  their  amuse- 
ment. The  present  officers  are  Geo.  E.  Boyle,  president ;  Mark  Boyle,  secretary ; 
and  H.  Dailey,  treasurer. 
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Whittemore  has  had  more  than  her  full  share*  of  fires,  amounting  to  more 
than  $90,600  in  all.  The  one  March  12,  1898,  was  the  most  cruel,  for  over  $34,500 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  The  next  worst  fire  occurred  May  12,  191 1, 
causing  a  loss  of  $21,500,  and  the  next  most  severe  was  June  28,  1898,  when  a 
few  business  men  lost  a  total  of  $15,700.  Eight  other  fires  of  smaller  size  oc- 
curred in  the  meantime. 

H.  P.  Hatch  has  lived  longer  in  the  county  than  any  other  man  in  town,  hav- 
ing come  to  locate  his  land  in  1865,  and  to  settle  in  1866.  Wm.  Dau  is  next, 
being  a  settler  in  1869.  Mrs.  Munch  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Engler,  having  lo- 
cated in  Whittemore  early  in  1879,  have  spent  more  years  at  that  place  than 
any  one  else.  Squire  Hatch  has  been  justice  of  the  peace  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years,  and  now  around  the  table  in  his  office,  there  gather  almost  every  day 
for  a  social  game  of  cards,  numerous  parties  who  have  retired  from  business,  but 
who  were  active  in  their  lines  in  the  early  '80s.  The  number  includes  a  jolly  lot 
of  retired  farmers  also.  T.  F.  McGovern  is  too  active  to  think  of  retiring  and 
can  see  the  outcome  of  an  investment  as  readily  as  he  could  twenty  years  ago. 
There  arc  several  others  in  town  of  a  younger  class  who,  like  Will  F.  Reimers,  have 
succeeded  in  business,  but  are  now  temporarily  retired.  Then  again  there  are 
men  like  Mike  McDonell,  Jas.  Miracle,  Mike  Liddy  and  others  who  in  spite  of 
their  age  are  as  frisky  as  boys. 

Several  Whittemoreites  have  held  important  offices :  J.  M.  Farley  represented 
the  county  in  the  Legislature,  Geo.  E.  Boyle,  J.  S.  Cullen  and  H.  J.  Thompson 
have  been  county  supervisors,  and  C.  D.  Creed  went  from  that  place  as  county 
recorder,  C.  C.  Samson  as  sheriff  and  E.  J.  Van  Ness  as  county  attorney. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


TOWNSHIP  NINETY-SIX 

WESLEY  TOWNSHIP  AND  VILLAGE 

The  territory  comprised  in  96-27,  now  Wesley  township,  was  formerly  a  part 
of  old  Algona  township.  That  was  the  case  until  June  5,  187 1,  when  the  board 
of  supervisors  created  the  township  of  Wesley.  As  established  on  that  date 
it  included  the  present  Buffalo,  the  present  Wesley  and  two  and  one  half  miles 
from  the  north  side  of  the  present  Prairie,  and  extended  from  north  to  south,  a 
distance  of  fourteen  and  one  half  miles.  In  January,  1872,  the  board  lengthened 
the  township  on  the  south  one  half  mile.  In  June,  1872,  the  board  added  all  the 
territory  on  the  north  to  the  Minnesota  line,  making  the  township  thirty-two  miles 
long.  With  the  exception  of  old  Algona,  this  was  the  longest  township  ever  set 
off  in  the  county. 

This  township  of  Wesley  was  shortened  first  on  the  south  when  the  board  set 
off  Prairie,  in  September,  1882,  and  on  the  north  when  it  created  Buffalo  in  Sep- 
tember, 1884.  The  township  was  organized  in  November,  1871,  at  the  home  of 
A.  Ward  on  section  8,  the  first  officers  being  E.  E.  Thomas  and  E.  L.  Stevens, 
trustees;  and  Orrin  J.  Emmons,  clerk.  After  a  lapse  of  over  fourty-one  years 
the  present  officers  are  Wm.  Cosgrove,  clerk;  N.  A.  Smith,  Soren  Nelson  and 
Anton  Goetz,  trustees;  and  John  F.  Cruise,  assessor. 

The  first  settler  in  the  township  was  A.  K.  Kennedy  who  came  in  1865,  and 
after  filing  on  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  22,  went  away  and 
then  returned  the  next  year  and  located  upon  his  homestead. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  there  also  located  Joe  and  Charles  Hubbard  on  south- 
west quarter  of  section  18.  James  Hubbard  later  bought  the  interest  of  Charles, 
and  still  later  R.  P.  Chapin  bought  the  interest  of  Joe.  Zenas  Sabin  became  a 
settler  during  that  year  1866,  but  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  become  very 
well  known. 

The  next  family  to  locate  was  E.  L.  Stevens  and  wife  who  came  from  Illinois, 
in  May,  1867,  and  located  on  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  30.  After 
living  on  the  farm  for  many  years  Mr.  Stevens  entered  the  ministry,  and  after 
preaching  for  the  Methodists  for  a  long  term  of  years  settled  in  the  town  of 
Wesley  where  he  and  his  wife  now  reside. 

Corbin  and  Ed  Hyde  came  with  the  Stevens  family  in  1867,  and  settled  upon 
the  northwest  quarter  of  32.  The  latter  died  years  ago  and  the  former  with  his 
wife  now  lives  at  Los  Angeles.  The  next  to  arrive  and  locate  was  E.  E.  Thomas 
and  wife,  who  settled  upon  the  80  just  east  of  the  Stevens  place  in  Octoher,  1867. 
After  living  there  until  they  raised  their  family  they  removed  from  the  county. 
In  1868,  Mrs.  Potter  and  family  located  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  28. 
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During  the  year  1869  a  little  colony  of  relatives  came  to  the  township  and  lo- 
cated— A.  Ward  on  the  northwest  of  8,  W.  P.  Giddings  and  Win.  Ward  on  the 
northeast  of  six  and  John  Ford  on  the  northeast  of  22.  Mr.  Giddings  now  resides 
in  the  town  of  Wesley  where  he  has  been  both  the  mayor  and  postmaster. 

Patrick  Gurren  and  Andrew  Cosgrove  came,  in  1870,  and  settled  on  the  north- 
east quarter  of  4,  and  John  Gannon  a  little  later  became  their  neighbor  on  the 
northwest  of  10.  During  the  year  1871,  S.  L.  Witter  became  John  Ford's  neighbor 
on  the  east,  F.  M.  Butts  located  on  section  24,  and  M.  Taylor  on  35,  near  the 
village.  W.  M.  Colby  came  that  year  and  soon  after  procured  land  east  of  the 
village. 

Sam  Colburn  was  an  early  settler  on  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  6.  He  was  one  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  that  period,  and  had  so  many 
women  about  his  premises  that  he  was  known  as  the  Mormon.  In  the  early  70's 
John  Funnemark  located  in  the  northwest  of  22,  and  a  little  later  his  brother 
Hans  settled  just  north  of  him  on  land  that  belonged  to  his  daughter,  Anna,  (Mrs. 
Bohannon). 

G.  S.  McPherson  located  on  section  15,  in  1876,  and  a  little  later  Myron  and 
Chas.  Corey  settled  on  the  southeast  of  22,  and  Peter  Skow  on  28.  James  and 
Frank  Kernan  became  the  owners  of  much  land  on  section  14  and  23,  and  were 
prominent  citizens  for  several  years. 

The  sons  of  several  of  the  early  settlers  have  done  well  in  farming  and  are 
among  the  esteemed  neighbors.  Arthur  Ward  lives  just  north  of  his  father's 
homestead  on  section  8,  his  brother,  Chandler,  on  the  northwest  of  12,  and  W.  S. 
Cosgrove  on  his  father's  old  farm  on  the  northeast  of  4.  F.  A.  Corey  after  mak- 
ing good  improvements  on  his  farm  on  33,  has  moved  to  the  county  seat. 

J.  D.  Andrews  on  section  6  is  in  the  region  where  the  1894  cyclone  was  the 
most  vicious  and  destructive,  an  account  of  which  has  been  presented  in  a  previous 
chapter.  L.  E.  Krantz  on  7,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Security  Savings  Bank 
of  Sexton  because  of  his  reliability  and  high  rating.  One  of  the  well  known  farms 
in  the  township  is  the  Henry  Pasvogel  Shropshire  Sheep  Ranch  on  the  north 
half  of  29. 

Ole  Peterson  on  the  southwest  of  32,  N.  A.  Smith  on  9,  Anton  Goetz  on  27 
and  J.  F.  Cruise  with  two  hundred  acres  on  22  and  23  are  among  the  many  in 
the  township  who  are  on  the  road  to  financial  prosperity.  A  Hanson  was  doing 
so  well  on  16  that  he  retired  to  the  village  for  a  needed  rest. 

The  township  is  one  of  the  best  drained  in  the  county,  owing  to  the  natural 
drain  of  the  land  by  Plum  creek,  Prairie  creek  and  Eddy  creek.  The  southwest 
quarter  of  27  is  the  only  quarter  that  is  not  improved  in  the  whole  township,  and 
that  is  used  as  a  fenced  pasture. 

The  first  birth  in  the  township  was  at  the  home  of  E.  L.  Stevens  in  Novem- 
ber, 1867.  and  the  first  death  occurred  a  few  hours  later  when  this  same  child  died. 

Justice  M.  Taylor  performed  the  ceremony  that  united  the  first  couple  in 
marriage,  June  3,  1872,  the  contracting  parties  being  Austin  Eastwood  and 
Rebecca  McPherson. 

Florence  Caulkins  in  the  summer  of  1869  taught  the  first  term  of  school.  It 
was  held  in  S.  L.  Witter's  house  on  section  22.  The  Ward  schoolhouse,  however, 
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which  was  built  in  1870  was  the  first  to  be  erected  in  the  township,  and  the  first 
teacher  to  do  service  in  it  was  William  Ward. 

John  T.  Kennedy,  born  in  December,  1868,  and  now  a  resident  of  the  village, 
has  lived  more  years  in  the  township  than  any  other  man.  He  was  born  on  the 
southwest  of  section  22  on  his  father's  homestead. 

The  first  religious  service  was  conducted  in  the  Mickelson  sod  house  in  the 
summer  of  1870  by  Rev.  Torgeson,  a  Lutheran  preacher.  In  September,  1872,  at 
the  sod  house  of  John  Smith,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  the  village,  the  first 
M.  E.  church  service  was  held.  Elder  Obed  Robinson  being  the  minister.  He  or- 
ganized a  class  and  primitive  church,  John  Bennett,  G.  W.  Paine,  Corey  Currie  and 
T.  Gallion  being  the  trustees. 

The  schools  are  managed  by  a  board  of  efficient  officers.  They  are  Chandler 
Ward,  president ;  W.  H.  Fox,  secretary;  Olaf  Funnemark,  treasurer;  N.  A.  Smith, 
Arthur  Ward,  A.  Martineck,  N.  M.  Johnson,  Herman  Carlson,  J.  C.  Skow,  H. 
Pasvogel  and  F.  C.  Klem. 

The  village  of  Wesley  dates  back  to  the  fall  of  1871  when  J.  B.  Jones  surveyed 
the  plat  for  J,  H.  Merrill,  though  the  plat  was  not  recorded  until  October  10,  1873. 
The  Milwaukee  road  had  been  partially  graded  through  that  point  in  1869,  and  the 
trains  passed  over  it  first  in  the  fall  of  1870.  Prior  to  that  time,  however,  the 
depot  and  section  house  had  been  erected  and  were  the  first  buildings  on  the  site, 
which  at  first  consisted  of  thirty-seven  blocks.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  increased 
by  several  additions.  The  plat  of  Call's  addition  of  four  blocks,  laid  out  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  estate  of  Asa  C.  Call,  was  recorded  August  16,  1888;  Way  &  Barrett's 
Park  addition  of  sixteen  blocks,  April  28,  1891 ;  W.  M.  Colby's  of  five  blocks,  De- 
cember 24.  1 89 1 ;  Way  &  Barrett's  College  addition  by  Frank  Hume  of  six  blocks, 
May  26,  1893 ;  Way  &  Barrett's  second  College  addition  by  Frank  Hume  of  four 
blocks,  August  22,  1895 ;  and  F.  M.  Butts'  addition  of  three  blocks,  April  29,  1898. 

In  September,  1871,  the  first  building  raised  after  the  site  was  platted  was 
Taylor  &  Ormsby's  granary.  Then  came  the  first  store  building  where  G.  J. 
Baker  conducted  the  business  for  the  firm  of  Comstock  &  Baker,  but  that  was  not 
erected  until  1873.  Obed  Robinson  that  year  put  up  the  Wesley  House,  a  building 
20  x  24  feet.  He  was  the  first  landlord  and  lived  in  the  third  building  raised  in  the 
village. 

The  first  residence  appeared  in  1874  when  G.  J.  Baker  built  his  home.  S.  S. 
Bassford  that  year  also  built  a  warehouse  and  began  dealing  in  grain,  and  M.  Tay- 
lor commenced  selling  coal.  The  next  year  Henry  Baker  built  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  began  working  at  the  forge.  About  that  time  Christian  Olsen  came  and  built  a 
small  residence,  but  did  not  remain  very  long  before  moving  away.  It  was  during 
this  year  of  1875  that  H.  C.  Hollenbeck  became  a  resident  of  the  village  and  built 
a  home,  having  married  Edna  Robinson  Hudson  the  year  previous.  About  that 
time  George  W.  Eddy  started  his  livery  and  did  a  thriving  business.  In  1876  Frank 
Hume  took  charge  of  the  lumber  and  coal  enterprise  of  Mr.  Taylor's. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  F.  M.  Butts  started  his  little  store  in  very  modest  quar- 
ters. McCutchin  &  Lawson  in  1881  began  a  mercantile  career  that  was  a  great 
success.  August  Dinger  in  1883  erected  the  Sherman  House  and  was  the  hustling 
landlord  for  several  years.  He  and  Obed  Robinson  always  kept  their  guests  in 
good  humor.  When  the  Sherman  House  burned  in  June,  1907,  the  McCutchin  & 
Lawson  stock  was  destroyed.   S.  E.  Grove  in  July,  1883,  began  dealing  in  various 
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lines  of  merchandise,  flour,  feed,  implements,  furniture  and  machinery  being 
some  of  them. 

Wesley  was  a  hay-pressing  center  in  the  early  days  of  the  town.  Saxton  & 
McCutchin  began  the  business  in  July,  1880,  and  continued  for  two  years,  and 
until  Saxton  sold  his  interest  to  J.  F.  Gallagher.  The  latter  used  to  make  things 
lively  about  the  press  in  keeping  his  help  steadily  at  work.  The  boys  used  to  call 
him  "Let  her  go  Gallagher."  Another  press  was  started  in  1882  by  Edward  Kune, 
and  others  followed  later. 

R.  V.  Hopkins  began  as  depot  agent  in  1893  and  has  become  a  permanent  fix- 
ture at  the  station.  Numerous  parties  have  held  that  position  but  no  one  so  long 
as  he.  L.  B.  Ormsby  took  charge  of  the  station  in  1870,  the  first  on  the  list.  Since 
his  retirement  there  have  been  among  others  G.  J.  Baker,  Risdon,  Charles  Bris- 
bois,  C.  J.  Howard,  A.  W.  Davis,  O.  H.  Oleson,  C.  E.  Oleson,  M.  J.  Kelley  and 
Jack  W right,  the  predecessor  of  R.  V.  Hopkins. 

There  have  been  several  physicians  who  located  at  Wesley,  but  only  the  last  two 
to  come  are  here  now.  In  the  early  days  of  the  town  Dr.  Leonard  opened  an  office 
but  did  not  attempt  to  practice  much,  and  soon  retired.  Dr.  Alleyne  next  put  in  an 
appearance  and  after  practicing  for  a  while,  sold  out  to  Dr.  Charles  McCormick. 
He  was  a  well-informed  man  and  a  good  physician,  but  some  of  his  practice  was 
along  lines  of  not  a  high  character.  He  went  from  there  to  Burt  and  then  to 
Algona.  Dr.  J.  E.  Hill  came  in  1883  and  remained  for  twenty  years,  and  was  a 
man  of  influence.  He  sold  out  to  Dr.  Scribner  in  1903.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Kin- 
ney located  in  1888,  but  only  staid  a  couple  of  years.  Dr.  Geo.  Walters  was  the 
next  to  become  established  in  the  profession,  and  he  remained  for  fifteen  years. 
He  had  a  large  following  of  personal  friends  and  had  an  extensive  practice.  His 
death  was  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  Dr.  Maguire  located  in 
1904  and  removed  from  the  village  in  1906.  Dr.  T.  J.  Carmody  opened  his  office 
in  August,  1907,  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Adams  in  May,  191 1.  These  latter  two  are  here 
now  and  have  been  historically  noticed  in  another  place  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  the  postoffice  was  established  and  S.  B.  Ormsby  became  the 
first  postmaster.  G.  J.  Baker  succeeded  him  in  1873  and  held  the  position  for 
seven  years.  Then  in  1880  the  genial  G.  J.  Lawson,  the  wide-awake  merchant,  re- 
ceived his  commission  to  handle  the  mail.  The  next  in  turn  came  F.  M.  Butts,  the 
hustling  merchant  and  pioneer  banker.  He  was  an  old-line  democrat  and  a  strong 
local  leader  of  his  party.  He  became  a  resident  of  the  village  in  1878,  although  he 
had  been  in  the  township  since  1871.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Church  succeeded  him,  and 
she  was  followed  by  G.  W.  Eddy,  who  was  everyone's  friend.  W.  P.  Giddings, 
another  rock-ribbed  democrat,  took  possession  next  of  the  office,  to  the  chagrin  of 
his  republican  friends,  but  it  did  not  hurt  him  any.  He  was  succeeded  by  Stitzel 
X.  Way,  the  born  manipulator  of  politics.  Of  course  his  successor  had  to  be  Zim 
S.  Barrett,  the  wheel-horse  of  republican  caucuses  and  the  source  of  political  in- 
formation. The  present  incumbent,  O.  H.  Anderson,  became  postmaster  about 
four  years  ago,  and  is  giving  good  satisfaction. 

The  Wesley  News- World  is  owned  by  Dewel  &  Clark  and  William  Sturdivant, 
the  latter  being  the  editor  and  local  manager.  The  history  of  newspapers  in  that 
place  is  a  complicated  one.  The  first  paper  was  started  in  April,  1891,  by  John 
Ford  and  was  called  the  Kossuth  County  Reporter.  After  running  it  for  awhile, 
he  sold  to  Way  &  Barrett,  then  later  Way  sold  his  interest  to  J.  E.  Mc Mullen! 
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After  the  firm  of  Barrett  &  McMullen  had  operated  for  a  few  months,  McMullen 
became  sole  owner.  During  the  time  when  these  changes  were  occurring  Chris 
Peterson  launched  the  Wesley  News,  and  the  town  had  more  papers  than  it  could 
support.  Finally  Peterson  bought  the  subscription  list  of  the  Reporter  and  Mc- 
Mullen shipped  his  press  to  Forest  City.  Stitz  Way  had  started  the  Wesley  World 
in  1901  as  a  progressive  paper,  and  politics  in  Wesley  became  aroused  to  a  fever 
heat.  To  quiet  matters  the  two  papers  were  cons6lidated,  and  became  the  Wesley 
News-World,  which  was  owned  by  Way  &  Peterson.  Mr.  Peterson  then  in  1905 
sold  his  interest  to  S.  L.  Sherman.  Previous  to  this  time  Harvey  Braffet  had 
started  the  Wesley  Record  to  make  conditions  fed-hot,  but  finally  after  several 
months'  run,  sold  the  plant  to  his  competitors — Way  &  Sherman.  This  firm  in 
the  fall  of  191 1  sold  out  to  Dewel  &  Clark,  of  the  Algona  Advance,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  a  one-third  interest  was  conveyed  to  V.  J.  Sands.  February  1, 
1913,  the  latter  relinquished  his  interest  and  then  Dewel  &  Clark  sold  a  half  inter- 
est to  William  Sturdivant,  the  present  editor  and  manager. 

Mr.  Sturdivant  was  born  near  Lone  Rock  and  is  a  grandson  of  Albert  Wheeler, 
of  Algona.  He  has  had  some  experience  in  running  papers  in  North  Dakota — The 
Portland  Republican  and  the  Bowbells  Bulletin — and  will  no  doubt  make  a  suc- 
cess of  his  venture  in  Wesley. 

Wesley  became  an  incorporated  town  in  the  spring  of  1892.   Z.  S.  Barrett, 

H.  C.  Hollenbeck,  Guy  M.  Butts,  Fred  Anderson  and  J.  S.  Gallagher  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  court  to  call  an  election  for  the  purpose.  The  polls  were  opened 
at  the  Reporter  office,  April  2d,  and  eighty-three  ballots  were  cast,  seventy-six  being 
for  the  incorporation  and  only  seven  against.  Z.  S.  Barrett  was  elected  the  first 
mayor  and  Ed  Kunz,  Frank  Hume,  George  Eddy,  Fred  Bacon,  Jacob  Huber  and 
F.  A.  Clark  the  first  councilmen.  J.  S.  Gallagher  was  the  first  clerk,  and  Frank 
Heal,  the  first  treasurer.  The  mayors  in  turn  after  Z.  S.  Barrett  retired,  have  been 
E.  Sanford,  John  Ward,  Ed  Kunz,  Oscar  Nelson,  W.  P.  Giddings,  E.  J.  Immerfall 
and  the  present  incumbent,  Thomas  Presnell.  Some  of  these  held  several  terms. 
The  present  councilmen  are  W.  W.  Finn,  F.  F.  Lockwood,  A.  L.  Kleinpeter,  I.  A. 
Gerdes  and  John  Looft ;  the  clerk,  Thomas  Peterman ;  and  the  marshal,  Joseph 
Cosgrove. 

The  Wesley  Cemetery  Association  was  organized  May  5,  1896,  by  Ed  Lloyd, 
W.  P.  Giddings,  S.  E.  Grove,  H.  McCutchin,  Thomas  Gray  and  Thomas  Presnell. 
The  first  trustees  besides  the  first  two  named  were  Fred  Anderson,  J.  S.  Gallagher, 
C.  D.  Daggett,  Obed  Robinson,  A.  J.  Sprague  and  Mrs.  Dora  Grove.  The  cemetery 
was  laid  out  in  1878,  and  the  first  body  interred  at  that  place  was  that  of  Charles 
Hardin,  who  was  killed  by  lightning  in  1875  and  at  first  buried  elsewhere,  but  later 
exhumed  and  removed  to  this  cemetery. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  public  schools  consists  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Ryan,  prin- 
cipal ;  Ora  Ostrander,  assistant ;  Adeline  Glass,  grammar ;  Ida  Peterson,  intermedi- 
ate ;  and  Lucretia  Harrison,  primary.  These  teachers  are  doing  satisfactory  ser- 
vice in  the  school  building  that  was  erected  in  1895-6  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 
The  officers  of  the  board  are  Joseph  Cosgrove,  president ;  Guy  M.  Butts,  secretary ; 

I.  Gerdes,  treasurer.  Mr.  Butts  having  held  his  position  for  fifteen  years,  is  evi- 
dence of  his  fitness  for  the  place. 

The  schools  have  evolved  from  small  beginnings.  The  first  term  was  taught 
by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Colby  in  the  granary  of  Taylor  &  Ormsby  in  1873,  Clarence  and 
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Charles  Robinson  being  two  of  the  pupils.  She  next  taught  in  the  hotel  office  of 
the  Wesley  House.  After  a  short  time  a  one-story  frame  school  building  was 
erected,  and  Jennie  Groat  installed  as  teacher,  and  she  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
George  Eddy.  After  the  attendance  increased  in  later  years,  another  building  was 
erected  and  the  two  answered  the  purpose  until  the  present  schoolhouse  was  built. 
The  first  of  these  is  now  the  Charles  Robinson  residence,  and  the  second  was  used 
for  a  store  for  several  years  after  being  raised  another  story.  It  is  still  on  the 
main  street  as  a  reminder  of  bygone  years. 

Among  the  other  teachers  at  the  head  of  the  schools  since  the  time  when  Mrs. 
Colby,  Miss  Groat  and  Mrs.  Eddy  did  service  have  been  Alice  Daggett  Heal,  in 
the  winter  of  1877-8,  A.  B  Adams,  Miss  Wilson,  James  B.  Reed,  J.  P.  Colby, 
Emma  Buswell,  Anna  Ingham.  Bertha  Carey,  J.  H.  Quick,  Drake.  W.  M.  Colby, 
M.  E.  Lumbar,  A.  A.  Sifert,  E.  11.  Slagle,  Sorcnson  and  Frank  Barslou.  Then 
came  H.  J.  Ehlers  in  1896,  W.  H.  Brown,  1897;  H  Huffman,  1898;  E.  O.  Brun- 
son,  1899;  G.  E.  Mueller,  1900;  M.  H.  Hoffman,  1904;  J.  H.  Westcoat,  1905; 
C.  L.  Sherman,  1907;  F.  11.  Slagle,  1910;  Henry  McSweeney,  1910;  and  C.  V. 
Ryan,  who  began  in  the  fall  of  191 1. 

The  Independent  district  was  organized  in  1884,  E.  E.  Waite  being  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  board  and  D.  P.  Mayer,  secretary.  F.  M.  Butts  was  the  third  member 
of  the  board  and  Fred  Anderson  the  treasurer. 

Success  Lodge,  No.  134  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organized  March  16,  1883,  with 
Thomas  Presnell,  Fred  Anderson,  Joseph  Laws,  F.  M.  Butts,  J.  M.  Orthel,  and 
William  Orthel  as  charter  members;  J.  F.  Xicoulin,  the  deputy  grand  master, 
being  in  charge  of  the  organization.  This  lodge  started  with  fourteen  members 
and  with  Thomas  Presnell  as  N.  G. ;  F.  M.  Butts,  V.  G. ;  and  Fred  .Anderson, 
secretary.  The  lodge  has  the  right  name  for  it  certainly  has  been  a  success  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  principal  officers  now  are  Thomas  Presnell,  X.  G. ; 
J.  X.  Dawson,  Y.  G.;  Chas.  Robinson,  R.  C. ;  Wallace  Benton,  P.  S.;  and  Guy 
M.  Butts,  T. 

Maple  Grove  Rebekah  Lodge,  Xo.  117,  has  for  its  present  officers  Ida  B.  Hall, 
X.  G. ;  Xettie  Turgersen,  V.  G. ;  Phoebe  Casler,  S. ;  Thos.  Turgersen,  T. ;  Libbie 
Dawson,  W. ;  Hattie  Price,  C. ;  and  Luella  McPherson  Olesen,  chaplain.  The 
charter  was  originally  granted  October  21,  1892,  and  the  first  officers  were  Dora 
Grove,  X.  G.;  Ella  Clarke,  Y.  G. ;  Mary  Hopkins,  secretary;  Susie  McCutchin, 
treasurer ;  Thos.  Presnell.  W. ;  C.  E.  Oleson,  C. ;  S.  E.  Grove,  R.  S.  X.  G. ;  T.  A. 
Clarke,  L.  S.  X.  G. ;  F.  A.  Corey,  I.  G. ;  F.  D.  Robinson,  O.  G. ;  E.  F.  Bacon,  L.  S. 
Y.  G. ;  A.  H.  Presnell,  R.  S.Y.  G. ;  J.  W.  Hopkins,  chaplain.  The  charter  was  sur- 
rendered in  the  fall  of  1897  and  the  lodge  was  not  re-organized  until  September 
8,  1899. 

Oak  Camp  Woodmen  Lodge,  Xo.  2545,  is  progressing  under  the  management 
of  its  officers  Joe  Cosgrove,  C. ;  J.  X.  Looft,  A.;  S.  L.  Sherman,  clerk;  and  Otto 
Kunz,  B. 

Oak  Leaf  Camp.  Royal  Xeighbors,  Xo.  2119.  which  came  into  existence  April 
14,  1900,  has  the  following  officers:  Bessie  Roc,  O. ;  Kate  Kennedy,  Y.  O. ;  Xellie 
Finn,  P.  O. ;  Mahala  Conner,  C. ;  Tillie  Sherman.  Reco. ;  Barbara  Wolf,  Rcce. ; 
Mary  Lawson,  M. ;  Grace  Lockwood,  I.  S. ;  and  Gustafva  Munson,  O.  S. ;  the  man- 
agers being  Emma  Cosgrove,  John  Kennedy  and  Edith  Adair.  The  original  man- 
agers were  Mary  J.  Brunson,  Maud  Klinck  and  H.  A.  Fellows,  and  the  camp 
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physician,  Dr.  G.  M.  Walters.  Other  officers  were  Nellie  M.  Phelps,  O. ;  Emma 
Cosgrove,  V.  O. ;  Flora  B.  Sylvester,  Reco. ;  Maud  A.  Jones,  Rece. ;  Hannah 
Reinholt,  C. ;  Emma  Hager,  P.  O. ;  Eva  Aldrich,  M.;  Lucy  Pelton,  A.  M.;  and 
Hattie  Robinson,  F. 

Since  the  time  when  the  first  buildings  began  to  appear  in  the  village  many 
changes  have  occurred.  Business  houses  have  gone  up  and  after  being  used  for  a 
term  of  years  have  disappeared.  The  familiar  countenances  of  many  of  the  early 
promoters  of  enterprises  are  to  be  seen  no  more.  In  the  meantime  business  and 
professional  men  have  located  and  after  a  time,  drifted  to  other  locations.  Others 
in  turn  have  taken  their  places,  and  business  is  as  brisk  as  at  any  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  town. 

The  M.  E.  Church  has  for  its  efficient  pastor,  Rev.  H.  L.  Blair,  who  came  to 
take  up  the  work  in  October,  191 2.  The  trustees  are  J.  N.  Dawson,  W.  A.  Lock- 
wood,  Thos.  Turgerson,  O.  S.  Kurtz  and  Godfrey  Carlson.  The  stewards  are 
Luella  McPherson,  recorder,  Fred  Lockwood  and  wife,  Godfrey  Carlson,  Neal 
Smith  and  Joe  Heathcock.  Charles  Robinson  is  the  Sunday  school  superintend- 
ent, Mrs.  Ed.  Doland,  the  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid,  and  Ora  Ostrander, 
president  of  the  Epworth  League. 

The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  church  goes  back  to  1873  when  Elder  Obed 
Robinson  organized  a  class  of  six  members  and  conducted  the  services.  During 
the  year  previous  he  had  held  services  in  the  country  a  few  miles  north,  and  had 
awakened  an  interest  in  the  cause.  These  meetings  tended  to  increase  a  desire 
for  a  church  to  be  organized  in  the  village.  The  first  services  were  held  in  the 
Taylor  &  Ormsby  granary,  but  soon  after  they  were  held  at  the  depot.  The  first 
schoolhouse  was  built  in  1874  and  from  that  time  on  for  several  years  the  services 
were  held  in  that  building.  The  M.  E.  Church  of  the  Wesley  circuit  was  or- 
ganized March  3,  1878,  and  the  church  was  incorporated  July  18,  1895,  the 
trustees  being  G.  F.  Barslou,  G.  B.  Hall,  H.  L.  Vesper,  B.  M.  McPherson,  E. 
Sanford,  H.  McCutchin,  C.  E.  Chapin,  Millie  Chapin  and  Rose  Colby  Giddings. 

Following  Elder  Obed  Robinson  came  Revs.  S.  R.  Groom  in  1874,  F.  Franklin, 
1876,  F.  E.  Drake  in  1877,  G.  D.  Hook,  1878,  Chesbrough,  1879,  J.  M.  Woolery, 
1880,  and  A.  L.  Tryon,  1883.  Then  in  order  following  him  came  Revs.  A.  A. 
Wilcox,  Hiram  Gould,  W.  Eiler  and  I.  I.  Thompson.  Others  came  as  follows: 
Revs.  H.  C.  McBride,  1890,  S.  L.  Eastman,  1891,  E.  E.  Plummer,  1894,  H.  I. 
Case,  1898,  W.  H.  Montgomery,  1900,  W.  J.  Luscombe,  1902,  Harwood,  1904, 
A.  D.  Alexander,  1909,  L.  E.  Wardle,  191 1,  and  H.  L.  Blair  who  took  charge  of 
the  work  in  October,  1912. 

The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1884  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,600  during  Rev. 
Tryon's  pastorate,  and  in  1893  it  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  about  $800.  For  33 
years  Fred  Anderson  was  the  class  leader 

The  Catholic  Church  at  Wesley,  with  its  large  membership  and  with  its 
successful  school,  had  its  beginning  in  the  year  1891  when  Father  H.  C.  Eckart, 
of  St.  Benedict,  started  the  parish  and  effected  the  organization.  That  year  he 
had  the  school  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  It  was  ten  years  later 
before  the  present  commodious  church  edifice  was  completed.  The  cost  of  that 
structure  was  about  $14,000.  During  the  year  1898  the  parsonage  was  built, 
completed  and  occupied.  Father  B.  Schillmoeller  was  the  next  priest  to  preside  at 
the  head  of  the  church.    He  came  about  1899  anc*  remained  ten  years,  and  had 
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many  improvements  made  during  his  administration.  He  was  an  active  worker 
and  a  man  of  energy.  Four  years  ago  Father  E.  J.  Jungblut  came  and  is  still  in 
charge  of  the  church.  He  is  a  man  of  ability  and  courteous  bearing,  and  has 
personal  friends  in  all  the  churches  of  Wesley. 

The  Scandinavian  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1886,  Rev.  L.  C. 
Johnson  being  the  first  pastor  and  John  Johnson,  Lars  Johnson,  Peter  E.  Skow, 
trustees.  Bernt  Swanson  was  the  secretary  and  Ole  Peterson  the  treasurer.  The 
following  pastors  came  in  order  after  Rev.  Johnson:  Revs.  C.  O.  Torgeson,  J. 
Peterson,  K.  J.  Blom,  H.  A.  Brooks,  J.  H.  Pedersen  and  the  present  Chas.  E. 
Nelson. 

Rev.  Nelson's  charge  includes  the  church  at  Britt,  where  the  congregation  owns 
a  comfortable  parsonage.  He  is  much  respected  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  The 
church  edifice  at  Wesley  was  built  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,400  and  was  re- 
modeled and  improvements  installed  in  19 10.  Peter  E.  Skow  is  one  of  the  strong 
pillars  of  the  church  and  is  a  keeper  of  the  records. 

The  Wesley  Congregational  Church  was  the  name  of  a  religious  organization 
that  has  long  since  dissolved  and  passed  out  of  existence.  It  was  organized 
August  26,  1897,  Frank  Hume,  Z.  S.  Barrett  and  S.  E.  McMullen  being  the  first 
trustees.  Frank  Hume,  Eliza  Hume,  Mrs.  Z.  S.  Barrett,  John  Amesbury,  Mrs. 
F.  R.  Amesbury,  A.  E.  Tofflemire,  Mae  McMullen,  Mrs.  E.  Rogers  and  F.  A. 
Corey  were  among  the  others  who  were  promoters  of  the  organization.  A 
tasty  house  of  worship  costing  $2,000,  was  immediately  erected  and  paid  for,  and 
Rev.  J.  D.  Mason  secured  as  pastor.  All  went  well  for  a  few  years  and  until  the 
members  began  locating  elsewhere,  then  the  church  went  down  and  has  never 
been  resurrected.  The  building  was  sold  later  to  Robt.  Welter  for  $400,  and  be- 
came a  residence.  The  other  churches  had  a  substantial  footing  and  were  firmly 
established  long  before  this  church  was  organized.  This  fact  made  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  congregation  to  grow  and  prosper;  moreover  the  town  at  the 
time  was  supporting  all  the  churches  that  were  necessary  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  uplift  of  the  community. 

The  Wesley  Exchange  State  Bank  was  the  result  of  the  re-organization  of 
Guy  M.  Butts'  private  banking  enterprise,  and  came  into  existence  in  its  present 
form  July  15,  1912  with  the  following  present  officers:  C.  J.  Sherman,  president ; 
John  Uhlenhake,  vice  president ;  and  Guy  M.  Butts,  cashier.  Besides  these  three 
the  directors  are  Dr.  F.  L.  Adams,  Joseph  Loebig,  Joseph  Hauptman  and  Jacob 
Faber. 

The  founding  of  the  original  bank  dates  back  to  the  year  1884  when  F.  M. 
Butts,  the  father  of  the  present  cashier,  began  his  private  bank  in  the  little  building 
at  the  east  end  of  the  main  street,  now  occupied  for  the  implement  office  of  Butts 
&  Uhlenhake.  Later  F.  M.  Butts  became  the  president,  and  his  son,  Guy  M., 
the  cashier.  This  was  the  first  banking  enterprise  in  town.  April  20,  1900,  the 
president  retired  and  Guy  M.  Butts  became  the  sole  proprietor.  He  continued 
to  operate  alone  until  July  15,  191 2,  when  the  capital  was  increased  to  $30,000 
and  the  bank  re-organized  into  a  state  bank  as  it  is  now. 

The  banking  home  was  finished  and  occupied  February  22,  191 1.  It  is  of 
brick  and  elegantly  constructed,  and  cost,  including  all  the  fixtures  and  modern 
improvements,  $12,500.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Sherman  House  that 
was  devoured  by  the  flames  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  June,  1907.  The  founder 
of  the  bank  came  to  the  county  in  1871  and  to  Wesley  in  1879. 
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The  First  National  Bank  of  Wesley  was  organized  June  26,  1900  and  its 
first  officers  were  Nathan  Studer,  president;  Thos.  Way,  vice  president;  Stitzel 
X.  Way,  cashier ;  and  Julius  Kunz,  assistant  cashier.  Some  changes  have  taken 
place  since  that  time,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  fact  that  while  Nathan  Studer  is 
still  "the  president,  Julius  Kunz  is  vice  president;  Ihno  A.  Gerdes,  cashier;  and 
Thos.  Peterman,  assistant  cashier.  President  Nathan  Studer  is  one  of  the  old 
settlers  of  that  vicinity  and  has  a  rating  second  to  none  for  reliability  and  genu- 
ine worth. 

The  bank  is  in  the  brick,  two-story,  double  front  building,  erected  in  1898  at 
a  cost  of  $8,000,  and  has  all  the  modern  conveniences.  The  stockholders  are 
among  the  most  wealthy  and  reliable  farmers  and  business  men  of  that  vicinity. 
Julius  Kunz  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  importing  homeseekers,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  make  land  deals  so  successfully  that  "all  the  world  wondered." 

The  bank  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  private  Bank  of  Wesley  which  was  started 
by  Way  &  Barrett  in  1887  and  which  in  1890  was  re-organized  into  the  Wesley 
Savings  Bank,  which  had  for  its  officers  E.  F.  Bacon,  president;  S.  X.  Way, 
cashier.  During  the  year  1895  another  change  occurred  when  the  institution 
was  dissolved  into  the  Wesley  State  Bank  with  the  same  officers  at  its  head  and 
the  addition  of  Tom  A.  Way,  vice  president,  and  Julius  Kunz,  assistant  cashier. 
The  bank  was  in  this  form  until  reorganized  into  the  First  National. 

The  well  known  double  store  of  Edward  Kunz  was  founded  by  his  father, 
who  had  the  same  name,  in  a  little  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  store  in 
1887.  After  continuing  to  deal  in  general  merchandise  unitl  1890,  in  his  modest 
apartments,  he  then  built  the  brick  store  44x60  feet.  Six  years  later  he  erected 
another  front,  22x80,  and  then  death  came  to  him  during  the  year  1896.  His 
son  Edward,  who  in  fact  had  been  the  manager  from  the  start,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  business  and  has  run  it  since  that  time  with  great  success. 

Ben  F.  Felt  is  one  of  the  successful  merchants  dealing  in  general  merchandise. 
He  started  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  by  buying  out  Neville  &  Corey  in 
1896.  He  has  been  in  his  present  location  for  about  11  years.  "Ben's  Cash 
Store"  is  as  well  advertised  as  the  "Prudential"  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

W.  W.  Finn  began  the  hardware  and  harness  business  by  purchasing  a  half 
interest  in  the  store  of  Way  Bros.  After  five  years,  in  1895,  he  bought  out  his 
partners  and  has  since  run  the  business  alone. 

Roe  &  Braley  have  the  only  drug  store  in  town  and  it  is  a  good  one.  The 
senior  member,  Carl  Roe,  began  five  years  ago  by  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
drug  stocks  of  A.  O.  Anderson,  and  then  of  Frank  Heal,  who  had  conducted  the 
business  from  1889  to  1908.  In  August,  1912,  Mr.  Braley  was  admitted  as  a 
partner. 

The  Schroeder  Company,  dealers  in  general  merchandise,  began  in  February, 
1912,  by  becoming  the  successors  of  Schroeder  &  Wester,  who  started  the  busi- 
ness in  May,  1910. 

The  only  harness  shop  is  conducted  by  Klinepeter  &  Haverley,  who  succeeded 
F.  X.  Giese  in  June,  1912.  The  latter  bought  the  business  of  Klinepeter  Bros., 
who  are  the  sons  of  Louis  Klinepeter,  a  settler  of  1879,  but  now  a  resident  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Arabella  and  Luella  McPherson  began  the  millinery  business  in  1889,  and 
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have  enjoyed  an  extensive  trade  since  that  time.  They  succeeded  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Daggett,  who  had  conducted  the  business  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  latter 
bought  out  the  line  from  Mrs.  \V.  M.  Colby,  the  pioneer  milliner,  who  started  in 
the  early  days  of  the  town. 

John  Amesbury  owns  the  other  hardware  store,  but  it  is  managed  at  the 
present  time  by  his  brother,  the  predecessor  in  the  business,  F.  R.  Amesbury, 
who  sold  to  him  in  February,  19 13.  The  latter  had  conducted  the  store  for 
eight  years  after  buying  it  from  Phil  Pitzenburger.  The  store  has  been  a  suc- 
cess for  years. 

John  N.  Looft,  the  furniture  man,  is  one  of  the  popular  merchants  who  is 
receiving  a  liberal  patronage,  and  who  is  doing  his  share  to  build  up  the  town. 
He  began  about  three  years  ago  by  succeeding  Theodore  Schroeder  in  the  busi- 
ness.   His  stock  is  large  and  well  selected. 

E.  F.  Hill  in  February,  1903,  started  his  jewelry  store;  A.  R.  Coller  in  191 2 
his  barber  shop ;  Frank  Kouba,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  his  meat  market ;  and 
G.  E.  Lundgren,  four  years  ago,  his  grocery  store.  He  was  the  successor  of 
Jimmie  Neville,  "The  Irish  Jew,"  the  same  as  several  others  were  at  different 
times.  Butts  &  Uhlenhake  started  the  implement  business  in  1896  by  succeed- 
ing Huber  &  Frierch.  They  have  for  a  competitor  Peter  Griner.  Ed.  Immerfall 
has  full  sway  running  his  livery  and  garage,  and  is  making  money.  Joe  Cosgrove 
has  grown  gray  since  he  began  draying,  but  grows  younger  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  Walter  Cowan  hotel  is  the  building  in  which  S.  E.  Grove  ran  his  depart- 
ment store  for  years.  The  proprietor  has  been  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  busi- 
ness for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  his  present  stand  for  more  than  half  of  the 
time. 

The  creamery  business  is  a  private  enterprise  owned  and  conducted  by  Wester 
&  Lockwood.  The  senior  partner  started  it  about  seven  years  ago  and  five  years 
later  took  as  partner,  Mr.  Lockwood.  The  creamery  was  started  in  the  early 
years  of  the  town  by  Olson  Brothers,  who  after  running  it  with  varied  success  for 
several  years  sold  out  to  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Company.  Matters  went  well 
for  a  while  and  then  the  expenses  became  more  than  the  income.  After  the  fac- 
tory had  ceased  to  exist,  it  stood  idle  for  several  years.  Then  the  present  pro- 
prietors began  the  work  anew. 

The  two  resident  physicians  have  a  good  field  for  their  profession  and  have  a 
practice  that  is  growing.  Dr.  T.  J.  Carmody,  after  graduating  from  the  St. 
Louis  University  in  May,  1907,  located  in  Wesley  three  months  later.  Dr.  F.  L. 
Adams  came  in  May,  191 1,  and  has  had  wealth  enough  to  become  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Wesley  Exchange  Bank. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Adair,  the  dentist,  located  in  April,  1910,  after  having  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  Chicago  in  1898.  Seven  years  previous  to 
that  time  he  had  graduated  as  a  physician  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Kunz  Elevator  Company  has  one  of  its  elevators  at  Wesley  and  it  has 
been  a  success  from  the  start.  In  1895  the  firm  became  the  successor  of  the 
Kunz  Grain  Company,  which  had  been  operating  for  several  years.  The  present 
officers  are  Julius  Kunz,  president ;  Otto  Kunz,  manager ;  and  Henry  Kunz,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

The  Farmers'  Co-operative  Elevator  Company  has  for  its  officers  C.  J.  Sher- 
man, president ;  and  Peter  Thissen,  treasurer,  while  W.  T.  Fish  is  the  manager. 
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The  company  started  the  business  in  1907.  It  was  about  to  purchase  the  old 
Reliance  Elevator  when  the  destructive  fire  of  June  14,  1907,  burned  not  only 
the  elevator  but  the  Sherman  House  and  several  other  buildings.  The  present 
company  is  successor  to  the  Hunting  Elevator  Company,  which  began  to  do 
business  at  Wesley  in  1888,  and  which  had  for  its  manager  Fred  Anderson  during 
the  entire  time.   He  was  at  that  post  for  twenty-one  years. 

The  James  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company  has  the  only  yard  in  town.  The  lum- 
ber is  housed  in  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  county.  John  T.  Kennedy,  son 
of  A.  K.  Kennedy,  the  first  pioneer  of  that  vicinity,  is  the  manager.  Frank  Hume 
sold  the  business  to  James  A.  Smith,  then  some  time  later  Smith  sold  to  G.  B. 
Hall,  who  in  turn  sold  to  the  present  proprietors  in  December,  1911. 

The  boarding  house  of  Mrs.  Ella  Yorker  has  been  as  popular  a  place  for  get- 
ting meals  served  as  any  of  the  hotels  or  restaurants.  Her  place  is  homelike  and 
full  of  sunshine. 

The  Wesley  Milling  Company  was  organized  in  July,  1899,  and  had  for  its 
directors  Julius  and  Ed  Kunz,  S.  X.  Way,  Frank  Hume  and  Nathan  Studer. 
Although  the  machinery  that  was  installed  in  the  flouring  mill,  the  company 
erected,  was  adequate  for  the  purpose,  the  mill  was  not  a  paying  enterprise. 
So  after  a  few  years  the  equipment  was  sold  and  removed  from  the  county. 
The  building  stood  until  the  fall  of  1912  when  it  took  fire  and  was  destroyed. 

The  first  birth  and  the  first  death  occurred  in  the  village  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ed  Lloyd.  August  6,  1871,  their  son,  John  L.,  was  born,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1876  their  daughter  Helen  died,  Pastor  F.  Franklin  conducting  the 
funeral  services.  The  first  marriage  occurred  October  7,  1874,  when  Rev.  Groom 
officiated  in  uniting  as  husband  and  wife  Orrin  J.  Emmons  and  Miss  Fannie  J. 
Robinson. 

Wesley  has  been  well  represented  in  the  county  offices.  From  there  have  been 
sent  M.  Taylor,  I.  Sweigard,  N.  Studer,  H.  C.  Hollenbeck  and  Ed  Kunz  as 
supervisors,  and  John  Ward  and  Fred  Anderson  as  treasurers. 

Many  of  the  old  patriarchs  of  the  town  have  passed  away,  and  others  are 
still  living  on  the  western  slope  of  life.  Among  the  latter  are  W.  M.  Colby,  G.  S. 
McPherson,  Thomas  Presnell,  J.  W.  Hopkins  and  W.  P.  Giddings. 

The  town  has  ample  fire  protection  from  the  water  pumped  from  the  well, 
which  is  168  feet  deep.  A  large  pressure  tank  and  a  reservoir  are  features  of  the 
equipment.  A  fire  company  is  organized  and  a  hose  cart  and  about  1.000  feet  of 
hose  are  provided.  The  water  has  been  analyzed  and  pronounced  to  be  of  the  best 
quality  for  drinking  purposes  and  use  in  the  kitchen. 

PLUM  CREEK  TOWNSHIP 

The  township  of  Plum  Creek,  comprising  96-28,  was  made  the  extreme  south 
end  of  Portland  by  the  board  September  18,  1869,  a  township  that  was  six  miles 
wide  and  extended  north  to  the  Minnesota  line.  Previous  to  that  date  the  terri- 
tory had  belonged  to  Algona  township.  In  September,  1888,  the  board  cut  off 
and  established  Plum  Creek  in  its  present  form.  The  election  for  the  organiza- 
tion was  held  at  the  Altwegg  schoolhouse  and  Pat  Kain,  A.  L.  Seeley  and  P.  T. 
Ferguson  were  the  judges. 

The  Des  Moines  river  enters  the  township  on  the  north  line  of  section  6, 
and  after  passing  through  5,  8,  17  and  the  corner  of  18,  it  cuts  through  19  and 
leaves  the  township  on  the  west  line  of  that  section.   Plum  Creek  enters  from  the 
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east  on  section  13  and  flows  westward  through  14,  15  and  16  and  joins  the  river 
on  the  northeast  quarter  of  17. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  township  was  made  early  in  November,  1854.  The 
first  cabin  was  raised  by  Richard  Parrot  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  30,  now  a 
part  of  the  H.  C.  Adams  farm.  A  few  days  later  Lyman  Craw  raised  another 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  20,  now  known  as  the  old  Daniel  Rice  farm.  Parrot 
and  Craw  bached  together  at  the  former's  cabin  for  a  while,  and  were  there 
November  25,  1854,  when  W.  H.  Ingham  and  D.  E.  Stine  called  to  inquire  about 
the  Black  Cat  grove  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Some  time  that  following 
winter  a  Hoosier  named  Henry  Lindner  (or  Linder  as  some  have  always  called 
him)  came  and  located  upon  section  8,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  that  bears  his 
name.  As  he  was  away  most  of  the  time,  Parrot  and  Craw  were  the  only 
ones  who  were  in  the  township  during  the  winter  of  1854-5. 

August  Zahlten,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  came  up  from  Humboldt  county  where 
he  and  Christian  Ilackman  had  been  living  in  a  side  hill  cave,  and  after  working 
for  Judge  Call  that  summer  bought  the  claim  held  by  some  of  the  Billy  Hill  crowd 
that  had  come  the  fall  before  to  the  Call  settlement  west  of  the  river,  and  south 
of  the  present  site  of  Algona.  This  claim  embraced  the  farms  now  owned  by  L. 
D.  Dickinson  and  the  old  homestead  upon  which  Mr.  Zahlten  lived  for  many  years 
before  passing  away  in  March,  1912.  The  Dickinson  place  he  sold  a  couple  of 
years  later  to  James  Roan,  who  was  one  of  the  respected  pioneers  during  the  early 
days. 

During  the  fall  of  1856  W.  H.  Ingham,  who  had  built  his  cabin  in  the  Black 
Cat  grove  in  January  in  1855.  sold  out  his  claim  and  then  purchased  Lyman 
Craw's  on  section  20.  In  that  cabin  he,  W.  S.  Campbell  and  C.  E.  Putnam  spent 
the  winter  of  1856-7,  enjoying  themselves  as  only  frontiersmen  can.  When 
Mrs.  Ingham  came  as  a  bride  the  next  year,  the  bachelor  companions  gradually 
drifted  away. 

The  southwest  quarter  of  15,  which  Henry  Hauzerman  (old  Dutch  Henry) 
had  claimed  in  1856,  became  the  home  of  Abram  Hill  the  next  year.  The  latter 
died  in  the  early  seventies  and  his  wife  lives  at  Garvanza,  Cal.  During  the  year 
1857  the  two  Wheelock  brothers  claimed  the  southwest  quarter  of  26  and  Wil- 
liam Wilson  claimed  several  tracts.  In  1858  Willis  and  George  Brown  got  the 
claim  title  to  a  portion  of  30,  and  W.  B.  Carey  later  became  the  owner.  J.  \\\ 
Moore,  who  located  in  Algona  in  the  spring  of  1855,  later  bought  an  interest  in  the 
grove  on  30  over  which  so  many  were  squabbling.  Among  others  who  had  the 
title  to  most  of  the  northwest  quarter  was  H.  A.  Henderson,  who  lived  in  the  old 
Parrot  cabin  with  his  family,  at  least  during  the  year  1859. 

Hurlbut  Lake  and  wife  moved  to  the  claim  of  James  Eggers  on  19,  early  in 
1859;  this  is  the  farm  later  owned  by  A.  S.  Gardner  and  now  the  property  of  his 
son.  R.  M.  Eggers  built  a  large  home  and  had  all  the  comforts  of  life  he  could 
manage  to  contrive.  He  preached  in  his  own  house  in  his  eccentric  way.  More 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  a  previous  chapter  on  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county. 

Several  notable  events  occurred  during  the  year  1859.  James  Eggers  built 
the  first  frame  house  in  the  township  and  did  the  first  preaching.  The  postoffice 
was  established  with  W.  H.  Ingham  in  charge  at  his  own  home,  and  it  was 
called  Kossuth  Center.    The  office  was  later  moved  several  miles  north  where, 
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among  others,  Sylvanus  Rickard,  Ed  Moll,  E.  Tallman,  and  John  Chapin  became 
in  turn  the  postmasters.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1859  that  Mrs.  H.  A.  Henderson, 
on  section  30,  made  the  first  bread  from  wheat  raised  anywhere  in  the  county. 

The  first  marriage  occurred  in  the  township  in  July,  1857,  when  Judge  Call 
officiated  in  cementing  the  union  of  Hurlbut  W.  Lake  and  Rachel  W.  Eggers. 
The  first  birth  was  at  the  home  of  this  young  couple.  The  first  ground  broken 
for  a  farm  was  by  Lyman  Craw  on  section  20  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  the  first 
wheat  sown  was  on  this  same  farm  in  the  spring  of  1858  by  W.  H.  Ingham.  It 
was  on  this  farm  that  Harvey  Ingham  was  born  that  fall. 

Old  Mike  and  young  Mike  Smith,  the  two  brothers  of  the  same  name,  set- 
tled on  the  west  half  of  27  during  the  year  1857,  and  Jacob  Altwegg  began  making 
his  home  on  his  pre-emption  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  15  in  1858. 

A.  L.  Seeley  came  to  the  county  in  January,  1855,  but  just  when  he  became  a 
resident  of  Plum  Creek  is  not  easy  to  correctly  state.  He  was  with  W.  H.  Ing- 
ham, at  the  latter's  cabin  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  first  winter  he  came 
and  the  one  following.  In  the  fall  of  1856,  when  Mr.  Ingham  moved  over  the  river 
into  the  cabin  on  the  Craw  place  which  he  had  bought,  Seeley  came  with  him,  but 
he  soon  went  away,  and  when  he  returned  he  dodged  around,  here  and  there 
taking  claims,  and  had  no  fixed  place  of  abode  for  some  time.  Along  about  i860 
he  pre-empted  land  on  section  17  and  began  making  his  home  on  that  location. 
He  was  married  in  May,  1861,  and  settled  on  his  homestead  adjoining  his  other 
land. 

The  township  was  fully  represented  in  the  war,  considering  the  few  settlers 
it  contained  at  the  time.  Levi  Carey  and  John  Eighinger  in  the  spring  of  1861 
joined  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  both  sacrificed  their  lives  by  an  attack  of 
disease  at  St.  Louis.  W.  H.  Ingham  was  a  resident  of  the  township  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  when  he  was  commissioned  captain  of  Company  A,  Northern  Border 
Brigade,  to  help  resist  the  approach  of  the  Sioux  after  the  New  Ulm  massacre. 
Jacob  Altwegg,  Mike  Smith  and  Peter  Hegarty,  his  neighbors,  joined  the  com- 
pany under  him.  In  the  fall  of  1864  W.  B.  Carey  also  joined  the  Second  Cavalry. 

During  the  year  1861  Oliver  Benschoter  preempted  the  northwest  quarter 
of  32,  and  a  little  lated  moved  upon  the  premises  which  is  now  the  property  of 
Robt.  Kain.  In  1863  Orrin  Caulkins  located  upon  his  homestead  on  the  north- 
east quarter  of  27,  east  of  the  Smith  brothers,  and  Peter  Young  and  his  father 
about  that  time  began  baching  in  the  little  log  cabin  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
23.  Berrian  at  that  period  put  up  a  cabin  on  35  and  made  his  home  there.  Jason 
Dunton  also  in  1863  moved  to  the  county  and  located  on  17,  and  soon  became 
county  surveyor. 

In  January,  1865,  Daniel  Rice  came  and  located  his  family  on  the  Ingham 
farm  on  20,  which  he  had  purchased.  The  grove  on  the  premises  in  the  early  days 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  township.  In  later  years  Mr.  Rice  became  a  member, 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  then  county  treasurer.  In  the  fall  of  1864  Mose 
Godden  came  to  the  county  with  his  parents  and  located  on  the  southwest  of  6, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  locate  in  that  corner.  About  the  same  time  that 
fall  Patrick  Kain  came  with  his  family  and  settled  on  their  Plum  Creek  farm 
on  14.  Mr.  Kain  in  time  became  the  most  successful  cattle  raiser,  and  one  of 
the  largest  land  holders  in  the  township.  David  Hegarty  came  a  little  later  with 
his  sons,  John  and  Peter,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  and  settled  on  the 
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southeast  of  30.  Peter  is  all  that  is  left  of  that  family  and  lives  on  his  farm  on 
the  east  half  of  15. 

Among  the  1865  settlers  the  Dr.  M.  H.  Hudson  family  came  in  the  spring 
and  for  awhile  lived  in  the  old  Parrot  log  cabin  on  the  northwest  of  30,  which 
they  owned.  Others  arriving  that  year  located  on  various  sections — Thos.  Gil- 
bride  on  29,  Leonard  Hohn  on  16,  William  Cleary  on  26,  G.  \V.  Paine,  who  had 
come  sometime  previous,  on  5  and  8,  John  and  Dr.  Fitch  also  on  8,  O.  E. 
McEnroe  on  26,  and  C.  M.  Dickinson  on  the  south  part  of  35. 

Mr.  Dickinson  put  up  the  largest  and  best  frame  house  at  that  time  in  that 
vicinity.  After  the  premises  became  the  property  of  D.  W.  Lyons,  the  prairie 
fire  burned  all  the  buildings.  The  land  now  belongs  to  Lathrop  &  Weaver. 
Mr.  Cleary  had  come  to  the  county  from  the  army  on  a  furlough,  the  year  be- 
fore, and  after  getting  married  to  Mary  Caulkins  in  his  uniform,  went  back  to 
the  service,  and  then  returned  to  his  homestead  in  1865.  G.  W.  Paine  located 
on  the  old  Lindner-Bleakman  farm  which  he  had  purchased  through  W.  H. 
Ingham  at  a  bargain  of  $4  per  acre.  Owen  McEnroe  prospered  financially  as 
but  few  in  the  township  ever  have,  and  had  a  large  amount  of  land  when  he  died. 

The  township  received  a  few  settlers  in  1866,  among  whom  were  the  R.  J. 
Hunt  family,  who  came  in  May  and  took  possession  of  the  Mike  Smith  farm,  on 
27,  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  purchased  the  year  before.  He  was  a  man  of  influence 
and  a  hard  worker,  and  had  a  large  following  of  personal  friends.  Albert  Phil- 
lips that  year  came  to  the  township  and  after  a  couple  of  years  located  on  34. 
Years  later  he  moved  to  Washington,  and  while  there  chopping  in  the  timber 
had  his  leg  so  crushed  by  a  falling  timber  that  amputation  became  necessary. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Bellingham  in  that  state.  The  W.  K.  Vickroy  family 
came  to  the  township  that  year  and  lived  for  a  few  months  on  Benschoter's 
farm.  "Old  Man  Vogel"  about  that  time  built  a  sod  house  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  28,  where  he  farmed  and  made  building  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  houses  and  barns.  The  families  of  C.  T.  Holman  and  brother,  James,  were 
settlers  also  in  1866,  locating  upon  section  20.  Elijah  Caulkins  did  not  arrive 
and  settle  upon  26  until  1869,  then  numerous  families  soon  followed. 

During  the  early  seventies  the  township  received  many  substantial  residents, 
John  Gilbride  on  32,  Martin  A.  Owen  on  4.  H.  J.  Gilbert  on  29,  and  John 
McGetchie  on  2,  being  some  of  them.  There  was  no  better  settler  in  the  north 
half  of  the  township  than  P.  T.  Ferguson  on  9,  but  his  days  have  been  numbered. 
C.  W.  Hopkins  and  H.  J.  Bode  own  valuable  farms  on  the  east  half  of  20  that 
were  sold  in  early  days  for  a  trifle ;  and  G.  W.  Zicgler,  on  32  and  33,  was  thought 
to  have  paid  an  exorbitant  price,  not  many  years  ago,  when  he  bought  the  prem- 
ises of  W.  H.  Conner  at  $35  per  acre.  John  Stein,  on  34,  has  a  farm  that  in  1869 
was  considered  almost  worthless. 

With  John  Kain  living  on  his  father's  old  homestead,  Peter  Hegarty  on  the 
Hegarty  farm,  the  Gardner  brothers  on  their  grandfather's  old  place  he  pur- 
chased in  1866,  W.  H.  Gilbride  with  brother  and  sister  on  the  old  farm  of  their 
parents,  and  George  Miller  and  wife  upon  the  valuable  tract  of  land  which  in  the 
long  ago  became  the  home  of  John  Henry,  her  father,  it  seems  that  the  old 
landmark-farms  arc  slow  to  become  the  property  of  strangers.  John  ReibhorT, 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township,  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  1856  pioneers 
who  located  a  few  rods  too  far  west  to  be  in  Plum  Creek.   W.  B.  Pratt  was  get- 
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ting  to  be  an  old  settler  when  he  moved  to  Burt,  and  Ellis  McWhorter  is  getting 
in  the  same  class. 

The  name  of  the  stream — Plum  Creek —  was  first  given  to  it  by  Ingham  and 
Seeley  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  plums  that  were  growing  in  the  timber 
through  which  it  flows.  The  geographers,  in  placing  the  name  upon  the  map, 
made  it  everlasting. 

Frank  Thompson,  at  the  Plum  Creek  station,  is  the  agent  and  is  doing  effec- 
tive service  as  manager  of  the  elevator,  and  making  good.  There  was  once  a  neat 
little  depot  there,  but  since  the  fire  devoured  it  a  box  car  is  made  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

All  the  history  made  in  the  early  days  in  the  township  is  not  fully  known, 
and  some  of  it  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  At  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek  rare  old 
coins  have  been  found  by  several  persons.  During  the  year  1894  George  D.  Peck 
found  at  that  spot  a  silver  half  dollar  made  in  1815.  Years  before  that  time 
Dell  Ferguson  found  a  half  dollar  made  at  an  equally  old  date,  and  R.  M.  Gard- 
ner found  one  before  that  time  bearing  the  date  of  1793.  Harrison  Warner  later 
found  more  of  these  silver  half  dollars  than  the  others  combined.  The  questions 
naturally  arise  How  did  that  silver  come  there?  Why  were  all  the  pieces  half 
dollars?  Were  they  hidden  in  the  bank  long  ago  by  someone  who  never  lived 
to  return  ?  Were  they  in  the  pockets  of  some  adventurous  trapper,  whose  body 
was  washed  down  the  creek  ?  or  were  they  money  the  Indians  had  received  from 
the  government  or  other  sources  ? 

So  far  as  known  the  only  battle  ground  in  the  county  is  in  this  township, 
and  that  is  near  the  western  edge  of  the  timber  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  8.  While  a  party  of  Sioux  in  the  spring  of  1852  were  camping  upon  a 
little  knoll,  they  were  surprised  and  attacked  by  a  band  of  Musquakies,  who 
slaughtered  them,  and  left  their  bodies  unburied  upon  the  field.  The  first  white 
man  to  discover  the  bones  was  W.  H.  Ingham,  in  the  spring  of  1855.  All  that 
is  known  of  the  battle  will  be  found  among  the  stories  of  "Interesting  Historical 
Events." 

The  Co-operative  Creamery  Company  was  incorporated  in  February,  1899, 
and  the  business  has  been  fairly  prosperous  since  that  time.  The  first  directors 
were  P.  T.  Ferguson,  John  Reibhoff,  Wm.  Gilbride,  Geo.  Zeigler  and  C  W.  Hop- 
kins. The  present  officers  of  the  directors  are:  H.  C.  Klamp,  president;  and 
H.  J.  Bode,  secretary.   The  buttermaker  and  local  manager  is  M.  J.  Bobo. 

The  German  Lutheran  church  edifice,  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  8,  is  standing  upon  a  three-acre  tract  transferred  to  the  church  by  Fred 
Miller,  September  18,  1890.  The  grantor  and  Gottleib  Bohn  were  among  the 
number  who  were  prominent  in  having  a  church  established  at  that  point. 
Almost  every  one  in  the  vicinity,  who  was  interested  in  the  project  at  the 
time,  has  disappeared  by  death  or  by  removal  from  the  county.  Several  pas- 
tors have  come  and  gone,  but  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  members  at  present 
are  attended  to  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  C.  K.  Treskow,  who  came  three 
years  ago. 

The  present  township  officers  are  E.  L.  Gilbert,  clerk;  J.  H.  Reibhoff, 
J.  R.  Mawdsley  and  H.  J.  Bode,  trustees;  and  Elmer  Zeigler,  assessor.  The 
school  officers  are  J.  R.  Mawdsley,  president;  H.  A.  Bates,  secretary;  E.  M. 
Sparks,  treasurer;  J.  P.  Larson,  J.  H.  Reibhoff,  A.  W.  Klamp,  C.  B.  Albright, 
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W.  A.  Lehman,  C.  J.  Miller  and  Ernest  Gilbert.  The  teachers  doing  service  in 
the  schools  are  Clara  Johnson,  Nina  Ogg,  Jeanette  Reibhoff,  Myrtle  Turn- 
baugh,  Effie  C.  Henning,  Marie  Larnuth  and  Mabel  Peterson. 

The  frightful  cyclone,  which  on  the  night  of  September  21,  1894,  passed 
from  west  to  east  across  the  county,  made  its  track  through  Plum  Creek  town- 
ship and  left  destruction  along  its  trail.  For  a  full  account  of  this  storm  in 
the  county  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  presentation  of  the  facts  on  that  subject 
in  the  chapter  "Interesting  Historic  Events." 

Among  the  many  who  have  dairy  herds  in  Plum  Creek  and  patronize  the 
Algona  creamery,  the  largest  amount  of  cash  paid  during  the  year  191 2  went  to 
H.  C.  Adams — $1,215.33.  This  was  realized  from  the  milk  of  his  Guernsey 
herd.  He  has  started  the  business  on  scientific  principles  and  is  succeeding  as 
the  result. 

UNION  TOWNSHIP 

During  the  many  years  in  which  the  territory  comprised  in  96-29,  now 
Union,  was  a  part  of  Algona  township,  no  move  was  made  to  make  it  become 
a  part  of  any  other  civil  township  until  in  October,  1869.  At  that  time  the 
colony  from  Darien,  Wis.,  that  had  settled  in  97-30  (Fenton)  being  ambitious 
for  distinction,  succeeded  in  having  a  township  set  off  with  the  name  of 
Darien.  The  territory  in  this  new  township  comprised  all  of  the  present  Lotts 
Creek,  Fenton,  Burt  and  Union;  but  the  board  in  September,  1870,  repenting 
of  its  action,  annulled  its  proceedings  of  the  previous  year. 

When  Farmer's  township  was  established  by  the  board  in  June,  1882,  it 
comprised  all  of  the  present  Burt  and  the  north  mile  and  one-half  of  the 
present  Union.  It  did  not  last  long  for  in  the  following  September  the  board 
blotted  it  out  of  existence.  Then  Union  township  was  created  first  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  and  was  made  to  embrace  the  territory  it  now  has  and  all  the 
territory  south  of  it  for  one  mile  and  a  half,  except  the  part  covered  by  the 
town  site  of  Algona.  The  board  by  that  time  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
taking  things  back  that  it  rescinded  the  order  in  September  following. 

Union  in  its  present  size  and  form  was  established  in  January,  1884, 
after  having  once  belonged  to  Algona  and  then  to  Darien,  and  a  part  of  it 
later  to  Farmer's.  The  election. of  its  first  officers  was  held  at  the  Frink 
schoolhouse,  W.  F.  Hofius,  W.  T.  Bourne  and  M.  B.  Chapin  being  the  judges. 

The  Black  Cat  is  the  principal  creek  that  drains  the  township.  It  enters 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  6,  and  in  a  general  southerly  course  flows 
through,  or  partly  through,  ten  sections  before  joining  the  Des  Moines  on  24. 
This  is  the  creek  that  Captain  W.  H.  Ingham  found  dammed  by  the  beavers  in 
many  places  when  he  came  in  1855.  He  named  the  creek  Black  Cat  as  a  re- 
minder of  one  of  that  name  where  he  formerly  lived,  in  his  younger  days,  in 
the  state  of  New  York. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  township  was  in  and  near  the  grove  on  section  24. 
C.  Byson  now  owns  the  farm  on  which  the  very  first  cabin  was  built.  D.  E. 
Stine,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  came  and  claimed  all  the  grove  on  that  section,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1854,  and  W.  H.  Ingham  was  with  him  at  the  time.  Both  returned  to 
Cedar  Rapids  and  after  arriving  there  Mrs.  Stine  refused  to  move  from  her 
comfortable  home  to  the  wild  wilderness  of  Kossuth.    Mr.  Stine  then  trans- 
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f erred  his  interest  in  the  claim  to  Mr.  Ingham.  The  latter,  on  January  15th, 
came  back  to  the  claim  in  company  with  A.  L.  Seeley'  for  a  companion.  They 
put  up  a  cabin  and  moved  in  to  occupy  it  February  17,  1855.  A  few  stones 
from  the  foundation  of  the  old  chimney  are  still  to  be  seen,  a  few  rods  south  of 
the  Byson  residence,  on  the  spot  where  the  cabin  stood.  Ingham  and  Seeley 
lived  alone  in  the  cabin  that  winter,  but  were  joined  the  next  summer  by 
Charles  E.  Putnam  and  Thos.  C.  Covel,  making  four  from  Cedar  Rapids  in 
their  cabin.  They  had  no  neighbors  west  of  the  river  during  the  winter  of 
1855-56. 

June  4th,  the  Horace  Schenck  family  came  and  located  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  23,  adjoining  the  grove  of  which  he  secured  about  forty  acres.  In  a 
few  weeks  there  came  three  other  families  to  make  up  the  settlement.  The 
remainder  of  Mr.  Ingham's  claim  was  sold  to  them.  W.  B.  Moore  took  the 
quarter  upon  which  stood  the  cabin,  his  brother  Robert  bought  the  quarter 
where  Frank  Thompson  is  living,  and  Michael  Riebhoff  chose  the  quarter 
where  his  son  Frank  resides  with  his  family.  These  four  families  with  women 
and  children  made  an  interesting  settlement.  After  these  sales  w*re  made, 
Mr.  Ingham  vacated  his  cabin  and  moved  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  in 
Plum  Creek. 

Other  settlers  came  during  the  year  1856,  among  them  being  John  James, 
who  located  on  the  southwest  of  13,  Alpheus  Lawrence,  who  settled  upon  the 
west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  1 1,  and  Rev.  D.  S.  McComb,  who  moved 
his  family  to  what  is  known  as  the  F.  M.  Taylor  farm  on  14.  This  claim  he 
bought  of  Putnam,  who  had  been  holding  it  since  about  the  time  he  came.  Jona- 
than Callender  came  into  the  settlement  about  that  time  and  made  two  claims 
and  sold  them,  one  being  on  14.  John  S.  Love  also  appeared  at  that  period  and 
claimed  the  southwest  of  10,  later  the  A.  B.  Frink  place. 

The  principal  settlers  of  the  year  1857  were  the  members  of  the  M.  D. 
Blanchard  family.  They  located  upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  26.  The 
house,  still  upon  the  premises,  he  erected  in  later  years  after  he  had  served 
both  as  county  superintendent  and  treasurer. 

Eli  Ferris  made  his  appearance  in  the  Black  Cat  settlement  in  1858  and 
claimed  a  portion  of  14.  He  and  Jonathan  Callender  bached  together  while 
holding  down  their  claims,  but  Ferris  soon  went  away  and  did  not  return  to 
his  claim  for  several  years  with  his  family. 

During  the  year  1859  W.  F.  Hofius  selected  for  his  claim  on  25  the  well 
known  farm  upon  which  he  afterward  lived.  After  living  on  the  Bullis  farm  in 
Irvington  for  a  year  or  two,  the  family  moved  upon  their  claim,  but  during 
the  Indian  scare  in  1862  they  left  and  lived  with  the  Joe  Thompson  family, 
east  of  Algona,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  old  Lund  farm.  The  next  spring 
they  returned  to  their  farm  and  became  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
township. 

Just  prior  to  the  war  a  few  others  made  claims  to  certain  tracts,  but 
most  of  them  were  only  temporary  residents  and  hardly  worth  noting.  F.  P. 
Schaad,  however,  lived  for  several  months  on  35,  and  Pat  McClarney  had  a 
shanty  on  2,  as  had  also  M.  M.  Thayer  on  36.  Immigration  practically  ceased 
to  the  township  during  the  years  from  1859  to  1864. 

Three  or  four  new  settlements  started  during  the  year  1864.    There  was  a 
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thrifty  one  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  township  on  31  where  Uriah  Heath 
located  on  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  E.  B.  Chase  on  the  quarter 
west  of  him,  Mrs.  Chase  being  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Heath's.  The  community 
included  the  Withams,  Taylors  and  Pearces,  and  later  the  Rickards,  all  of 
whom  were  just  south  of  the  line  and  in  what  is  now  Cresco.  Chase's  daugh- 
ter Hattie  later  became  the  wife  of  F.  A.  Witham  and  lives  across  the  line  in 
Whittemore  near  her  father's  old  place.  Later  the  S.  H.  Pettibone  family  lived 
just  west  of  the  Chase  farm,  but  in  Lotts  Creek  township.  Thus  it  happened 
that  many  of  the  early  settlements  later  became  parts  of  four  newly  created 
civil  townships. 

The  Uriah  Heath  farm  in  Union  became  the  home  of  the  A.  D.  \yhite 
family,  and  later  it  was  owned  by  Agnes  Gilbert.  The  Thos.  Gilbert  family 
lived  there  for  several  years  during  the  eighties. 

Other  settlers  of  the  1864  period  were  Judson  C.  Chapin  on  the  southeast 
of  29,  Arthur  Gilmour  on  the  southeast  of  17,  and  Israel  Schryver  on  an  eighty 
on  ir.  Another  settlement  started  that  year  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
township.  In  the  spring  Albert  Wheeler  came  and  homesteaded  the  northeast 
quarter  of  12,  and  Mose  Godden  did  the  same  on  6,  across  the  line  in  Plum 
Creek.  Each  did  some  breaking  and  prepared  to  open  up  the  farms.  That  fall 
John  Brown  arrived  and  built  for  Mr.  Wheeler  a  sod  house,  the  first  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  located  across  the  line  in  Burt,  and  never  was  a 
settler  in  Union.  Mose  Godden  began  that  same  fall  working  with  the 
Samuel  Reed  threshing  crew,  and  Brown  became  one  of  the  crew  the  next  year. 

The  1865  settlers  were  quite  numerous  in  the  township.  The  families  of 
Tom  Burt  and  Tom  McArthur  camped  for  some  time  near  the  Blackford 
bridge  and  then  located  upon  their  homesteads,  the  Burts  on  the  northeast 
quarter  of  18,  and  the  McArthurs  on  the  quarter  adjoining  on  the  west.  While 
doing  their  breaking  and  building  their  sod  houses  they  camped  in  their  wagon 
boxes  for  several  weeks.  That  winter  Mr.  McArthur  was  caught  in  a  storm 
and  had  his  feet  so  badly  frozen  that  he  lost  eight  of  his  toes.  During  that 
year  of  1865  the  David  Pollard  family  located  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  1. 
Furthermore,  some  men,  who  had  come  and  taken  homesteads  the  year  before, 
waited  until  this  year  before  bringing  their  families. 

Among  those  procuring  homes  in  1866  were  Norman  Hartwell  and  Peter 
Martin  on  8,  and  the  parents  of  C.  P.  Stow  on  a  timber  tract  near  M.  Reibhoff 's 
on  24.  About  that  time  the  widow  Burges  and  her  father  located  just  north  of 
Albert  Wheeler's,  and  Wm.  Pollard  settled  on  the  northeast  of  2.  Later  the 
Burges  tract  was  sold  to  Mose  Godden's  father.  About  that  time  also  Mr. 
Knight  located  on  what  had  been  the  Wm.  Pollard  claim,  and  still  later  J. 
Wheeler  came  into  possession  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  2.  On  that 
same  section  Myndret  Gardner  had  his  home  for  some  time  before  leaving  the 
county.  N.  C.  Kuhn  bought  his  farm  that  year  but  did  not  settle  upon  it  until 
several  years  later. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bourne  located  on  the  southeast  of  6  during  the  year  1867  and 
Horace  Wheeler  homesteaded  on  the  northwest  of  8,  but  it  was  several  months 
before  he  began  living  on  the  land.  When  Dr.  Bourne  came  he  had  for  his 
neighbors  Joseph  Martin  in  a  cave  on  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
6,  and  Peter  Martin  on  8.   The  eighty  just  east  of  the  Martin's  was  later  occu- 
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pied  by  "Devil"  King,  a  southern  man  who  had  been  living  for  some  time  in 
the  Irvington  vicinity. 

It  was  in  1868  that  the  Joe  Thompson  family  began  making  their  home  on 
their  farm  on  section  24.  They  had  come  to  the  county  in  1856,  but  had  made 
their  home  most  of  the  time  on  their  claim,  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  Algona. 
In  1864  Mr.  Thompson  left  for  the  gold  fields  of  Idaho,  and  for  a  few  years 
shared  the  hard  lot  of  a  miner's  experience.  On  his  return  he  sold  his  farm 
for  $40  per  acre  and  then  moved  to  section  24,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

Another  prominent  settler  of  1868  was  A.  B.  Frink,  who  had  purchased 
the  southwest  quarter  of  10,  and  several  hundred  acres  in  the  vicinity.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  Samuel  Reed  of  Irvington  had  also  secured  title  to  some  land 
on  10,  which  he  gave  to  his  sons.  John  had  the  west  half  of  the  northeast  and 
his  homestead  on  the  east  of  it  and  lived  there  for  several  years.  Albert  had 
the  north  half  of  the  southeast  and  the  writer  the  eighty  west  of  his  brother 
John's.  South  of  Albert's  on  the  creek  Mr.  Butterfield  and  Dave  Wade  had 
their  homes  about  that  period.  John  Love  and  his  father  had  their  cabin 
homes  up  the  creek  on  9. 

A  large  number  of  settlers  located  in  1869  and  the  early  seventies,  among 
them  being  Fred  Pompe,  E.  A.  Spear,  Joseph  Zanke,  Geo.  Simpkins,  Fred  and 
John  Koepke,  Ed  Donovan,  Jas.  McMahon,  S.  D.  Patterson,  the  McDonalds 
and  Thos.  Hanna.  The  latter,  however,  while  owning  land  in  6,  built  his 
house  over  on  the  Burt  side,  where  he  owned  more  land.  Later  in  the  sev- 
enties came  R.  Hartman,  Joe  Osterbauer,  Christian  Dau,  Conrad  Herman,  John 
Kargleder  and  others.  Other  settlers  of  a  quite  early  period  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  building  up  the  reputation  Union  sustains  have  been  G.  L. 
Carroll,  Wm.  Dodds,  S.  H.  McNutt,  Henry  Reid,  W.  W.  Annis,  H.  H.  Turn- 
baugh,  Dark  Peck,  Stephen  Tjaden,  the  Sarchetts,  Aug.  Doering,  W.  T.  Taylor, 
D.  D.  Kinyon,  Jacob  Winkel,  W.  H.  Bailey,  C.  E.  Walker,  and  a  score  or  two 
of  others  who  are  more  recent  settlers.  Some  of  these  have  retired,  but  all 
have  had  a  voice  in  helping  to  make  Union  what  it  is  today. 

In  the  line  of  pure-bred  swine  numerous  farmers  have  gone  into  the  business 
quite  extensively,  and  some  have  embarked  in  the  line  of  pure-bred  horses.  P.  A. 
Mc Arthur  began  raising  the  Percheron  breed  about  five  years  ago  from  well 
selected  stock,  and  P.  C.  Hartgreaves  is  beginning  in  that  line  on  the  old  farm 
west  of  Algona,  formerly  owned  by  the  Wadsworth  Bros.,  who  dealt  extensively 
in  horses  for  several  years. 

Raising  pure-bred  cattle  is  an  occupation  to  which  several  in  the  township 
are  directing  their  attention.  Frank  Jenkinson  on  27  has  a  herd  of  shorthorns 
of  which  he  feels  proud.  He  has  been  in  the  business  for  several  years  and 
has  sold  carload  after  carload  at  fancy  prices.  He  has  found  that  he  can  raise 
such  cattle  with  as  little  expense  as  some  do  their  inferior  grades. 

J.  B.  Hofius  on  35  also  has  a  fine  shorthorn  herd  and  desires  no  other  type 
of  cattle,  either  for  beef  or  for  milk  producers.  He  left  the  stumps  and  clay 
hills  of  Pennsylvania  in  1876,  came  west,  got  acquainted  with  Mary  Thompson, 
married  her,  went  back  to  the  old  stamping  ground,  stayed  five  years  and  then 
returned  in  May,  1882,  and  has  been  since  then  living  on  the  farm  which  in- 
cludes the  pioneer  premises  of  the  Schaad  place.  He  has  made  farming  pay 
because  he  is  a  student  along  all  lines  of  farm  industry. 
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Myron  Schenck  resides  upon  his  father's  original  claim,  taken  in  1856  and 
has  given  it  the  very  appropriate  name  of  "The  Old  Homestead  Farm."  He 
began  over  twenty  years  ago  breeding  and  raising  the  Red  Polled  type,  and 
from  his  herd  he  has  the  stock  from  which  other  herds  started  in  several  other 
states.  His  sales  have  been  so  frequent  that  at  times  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
meet  the  demands.    He  is  one  among  the  influential  citizens  of  the  township. 

C.  D.  Ward  on  32  lives  in  an  elegant  country  home  and  enjoys  farm  life  as 
few  know  how  to  do.  With  M.  Schenck,  his  brother-in-law,  he  owns  a  traction 
engine  gang  plow  that  does  the  work  for  both  places  in  a  short  time.  He  is  one 
of  the  progressive  farmers  that  the  township  contains. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  farm  home  in  the  township  with  more  up-to-date 
conveniences  than  can  be  found  on  the  premises  of  George  W.  Boevers  on  23.  It 
seems  to  be  his  delight  to  install  improved  contrivances  to  save  labor  and  make 
life  more  enjoyable. 

The  sons  of  some  of  the  old-time  settlers  have  done  exceedingly  well  by  re- 
maining in  the  township.  The  Herman  sons  and  those  of  Christian  Dau  are 
among  the  number.  Max  Dau's  Belgard  Farm  is  yielding  him  rich  returns  under 
his  good  management. 

Frank  Harrison  came  to  the  county  in  1856  and  has  been  a  resident  since 
that  time,  though  not  of  Union  until  more  recent  years.  He  is  spending  his 
remaining  years  with  his  son  Will  on  the  dairy  farm  on  36.  He  put  up  the  first 
frame  hotel  in  Algona  in  1864. 

One  of  the  soldiers  that  went  from  the  township  to  the  war  was  John  Reib- 
hoff,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
He  died  at  St.  Louis  and  his  body  was  sent  home,  the  funeral  services  being  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  McComb  at  the  schoolhouse  erected  nearby  the  year  before. 
He  went  from  the  home  on  the  spot  where  Frank  ReibhofF,  his  brother,  is  now 
living.  At  that  same  home  his  mother  fed  a  detachment  of  Major  Williams'  sol- 
diers while  on  their  way  from  Fort  Dodge  to  Iowa  Lake  to  erect  barracks  as  a 
protection  against  the  Indians  in  the  fall  of  1862.  Horace  Schenck  in  the  fall  of 
1864  also  joined  the  Second  Cavalry,  but  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  enlist- 
ment period. 

Among  the  ladies  of  the  war-time  period  Mrs.  Horace  Schenck  ranked  second 
to  none  in  devotion  to  the  flag,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers. It  was  by  such  sacrifices  as  she  made  from  her  own  purse  and  from  her 
larder  that  the  prize  flag  was  presented  to  the  county  by  the  Sanitary  Fair  at 
Dubuque,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  for  contributing  more  supplies  and  money 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state. 

The  first  real  schoolhouse  erected  in  the  county  was  the  one  near  the  Schenck 
home,  built  in  i8fx>.  W.  F.  Hofius.  who  was  the  director  for  many  years,  was  as 
much  respected  as  any  settler  the  township  ever  possessed.  The  old  building  was 
moved  to  the  Fletcher  Hofius  premises  in  later  years,  and  is  in  use  now  as  a  hen 
house. 

The  first  school  was  not  taught  in  that  building,  but  in  a  crude  dug-out  on  the 
hillside,  not  far  from  the  Rlack  Cat  on  section  24,  in  the  latter  '50s.  This  cave 
was  roofed  over  with  slabs,  boards  and  brush,  and  was  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well  for  what  it  was  intended.    Jonathan  Callender  was  the  initial 
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teacher  at  this  "Gopher  College"  and  Martha  Clark  and  Mrs.  Cornish  two  suc- 
ceeding ones.  A  few  terms  were  later  taught  in  a  lean-to  on  Mr.  Reibhoff's 
house.  One  of  the  teachers  who  did  service  there  was  Martha  Mathews.  After 
i860,  when  the  new  schoolhouse  was  built,  no  further  use  of  these  primitive  struc- 
tures was  made  for  schoolhouse  purposes. 

An  account  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  terrible  cyclone  that  passed 
through  the  county  on  the  night  of  September  21,  1894,  has  been  presented  in 
another  chapter.  Three  lives  in  Union  were  lost  as  the  result  of  that  storm.  Mrs. 
George  W.  Boevers  and  child,  and  Horace  Schenck  were  the  victims.  The 
houses  on  both  places  were  demolished  and  blown  away.  The  storm  seemed  to 
be  at  its  fury  when  it  reached  that  vicinity. 

The  Good  Hope  M.  E.  church  is  the  only  house  of  worship  in  the  township. 
The  organization  was  incorporated  in  December,  1897,  and  E.  R.  Cook,  Ed  Dono- 
van, Elijah  Hulburt,  John  Madden  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Frink  were  the  first  trustees. 

The  management  of  the  township  affairs  is  intrusted  to  W.  C.  Nelson,  clerk ; 
G.  W.  Boevers,  M.  P.  Dau  and  G.  A.  Salisbury,  trustees;  and  L.  F.  Jenkinson, 
assessor.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  school  board  are  M.  Schenck,  presi- 
dent; W.  F.  Jenkinson,  secretary;  G.  W.  Boevers,  treasurer;  Grant  Salisbury, 
William  Brace,  W.  Donovan,  W.  C.  Nelson,  John  Reid  and  Jacob  Winkel. 

A  memorable  event  in  the  early  history  of  the  township  was  the  burning  of  the 
Horace  Schenck  home  on  the  afternoon  of  March  14,  1868.  The  lives  of  two 
children  were  lost  in  the  fire,  which  devoured  the  building  and  contents.  Dry- 
ing some  flax  by  the  stove  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction. 

The  Mothers'  and  Daughters'  Club,  organized  several  years  ago,  is  the  most 
valuable  ladies'  club  in  the  county.  Its  meetings  are  full  of  interest  and  are 
always  attended  by  a  large  crowd.  Subjects  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
home,  and  especially  to  the  education  of  the  youth,  have  a  prominent  place  on  the 
programs. 

LOTTS  CREEK  TOWNSHIP 

The  township  of  Lotts  Creek  takes  its  name  from  the  creek  that  passes  entirely 
through  it  by  entering  on  section  5  and  passing  out  on  section  33.  The  creek  was 
named  after  Henry  Lott,  the  desperate  outlaw  who  murdered  the  old  chief,  Si- 
dominadotah,  and  nearly  all  of  his  family  in  the  winter  of  1853-4  in  Humboldt 
county.  The  township  embraces  the  territory  in  96-30  and  is  six  miles  square, 
the  same  as  are  most  of  the  other  townships  at  the  present  time.  This  territory 
formerly  belonged  to  Algona  township,  and  did  until  the  supervisors  carved  it  out 
to  create  Lotts  Creek.  When  the  board  set  it  off  in  January,  1873,  it  extended  one 
mile  and  a  half  farther  south  than  it  does  now,  and  it  included  the  village  of 
Whittemore.  The  organization  election  was  held  at  the  Sod  Town  schoolhouse 
February  3,  1873,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected:  H.  L.  Goodrich,  clerk ; 
A.  A.  Brunson,  justice;  Peter  J.  Walker  and  S.  L.  Scott,  trustees;  and  Joe 
DeGraw,  constable.  The  township  remained  that  size  until  the  board  in  April, 
1885,  cut  off  the  south  mile  and  a  half  and  gave  it  to  the  township  of  Whittemore 
when  it  was  created,  thus  leaving  Lotts  Creek  its  present  size  and  form. 

The  township  officers  at  present  are  John  Markgraf,  clerk;  Peter  Elbert, 
Henry  Meyer  and  William  Radig,  trustees ;  and  H.  W.  Legenhausen,  assessor ; 
and  the  school  officers  are  Peter  Elbert,  president;  William  Radig,  secretary; 
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A.  Kressine,  George  Y  eager,  A.  Lauk,  Fred  llackbarth,  John  Lane,  J.  Crawford 
and  P.  Kollasch. 

The  first  settlements  began  to  form  in  May,  1866,  in  two  different  locations 
at  about  the  same  time.  About  the  20th  of  the  month  the  families  of  Charles 
Wilkins,  Perry  Wilkins  and  James  Cronan  came  into  the  township,  and  one  week 
later,  May  28th,  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  sons.  Joel  and  Xyram,  arrived,  and  all 
formed  the  beginning  of  Sod  Town  on  the  prairie.  Charles  Wilkins  homesteaded 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  27,  but  the  others  took  theirs  on  22.  Cronan 
located  on  the  west  half  of  the  southeast,  Joel  Taylor  on  the  west  half  of  the 
northwest,  Perry  Wilkins  on  the  eighty  just  east  of  him*  and  Nyram  Taylor  on 
the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter.  A  little  later  in  that  same  fall  of  1866, 
Adam  Baker  came  and  located  his  family  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  same 
section.   These  were  all  that  came  in  that  vicinity  that  year. 

While  this  colony  was  getting  settled,  the  other  colony  referred  to  above  was 
doing  the  same,  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  southwest.  In  May,  1866,  there  located  on 
section  32  the  families  of  H.  P.  Hatch,  Mason  Leech  and  Ben  Peaslee.  Hatch 
was  a  son-in-law  of  Leech's  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Peaslee's.  With  these  set- 
tlers there  also  came  Mr.  Hatch's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elijah  Hatch,  the  family 
of  Simon  B.  Hatch  and  E.  Fisher.  The  latter  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Hatch's  and  Simon  and  H.  I'.  Hatch  were  brothers.  Fisher,  and  Elijah  and 
Simon  B.  Hatch,  however,  located  too  far  south  to  become  residents  of  what  is 
now  Lotts  Creek  township  but  in  Whittemore. 

H.  P.  Hatch  and  Mr.  Leech  secured  control  of  the  whole  of  section  32,  which 
was  college  land,  and  kept  on  until  they  had  the  lease  title  to  two  full  sections. 
These  settlers  erected  cabins,  formed  an  interesting  community,  and  soon  induced 
others  to  locate  in  the  vicinity.  Stephen  Booth  located  also  in  the  fall  of  1866  on 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  29,  and  about  the  same  time  Thomas  Dawson 
settled  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  20.  In  a  few  years  H.  P.  Hatch  dis- 
posed of  much  of  his  land  to  other  settlers.  The  west  half  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter he  sold  to  S.  L.  Scott,  whose  home  became  a  stopping  place  for  travelers  and 
land  seekers,  and  the  north  half  of  that  section  he  sold  to  C.  N.  Oliver.  About  the 
same  time  he  disposed  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  29  to  A.  Hinton,  and 
the  quarter  adjoining  on  the  west  to  Martin  Wicks. 

In  the  meantime  the  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  section  22  received  new  set- 
tlers. During  the  year  1867  there  settled  on  that  section  the  families  of  James 
McMahon  on  the  southwest  corner,  and  -Mrs.  Elizabeth  Baldwin  on  the  eighty  ad- 
joining on  the  east.  The  Sod  Town  sod  school  house  was  soon  built  and  numerous 
children  attended  the  school.  One  of  the  earliest  teachers  at  that  primitive  school 
was  A.  A.  Brunson.  Another  family  that  came  in  1867  was  Robert  Stephenson's, 
that  settled  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  27.  While  living  there  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  historic  cyclone  that  demolished  his  house  and  other  buildings  in 
1894. 

A  prominent  settlement  of  estimable  citizens  was  formed  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  township  during  the  year  1869.  On  the  south  line  of  section  6, 
going  west,  there  located  in  order  the  families  of  N.  B.  Benham,  A.  A.  Brunson 
and  A.  Sawvell,  while  C.  W.  Goddard  settled  upon  the  south  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter.  The  eighty  just  north  of  his  was  a  little  later  the  home  of  J.  De- 
Graw  and  family.  Among  the  other  settlers  of  1869  the  family  of  Peter  J.  Walker 
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came  and  located  on  the  east  half  of  section  23.  Prior  to  November,  1867,  there 
located  on  section  8,  the  Colwell  and  Smith  families.  Colwell  had  been  in  the  army 
and  had  lost  both  of  his  eyes  on  account  of  a  rifle  ball's  going  entirely  through  his 
head  just  back  of  his  eyes.  Smith  was  his  son-in-law  and  was  a  near  neighbor. 
It  was  his  son  Clarence  who  was  frozen  to  death  in  the  furious  blizzard  of 
January  16,  1870,  while  attempting  to  reach  home  from  the  Colwell  place,  where 
he  had  been  spending  the  day. 

Ferdinand  Tietz  and  Frank  Pompe  located  on  their  well  known  farms  in 
1873  and  William  Dau  in  1875,  but  the  latter  had  come  to  the  county  in  1869 
and  had  lived  for  several  years  in  Fenton.  George  E.  Boyle  owned  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  8  and  lived  on  it  from  1877  until  he  moved  to  Whittemore. 
In  1878  August  Markgraf  located,  and  in  1884  William  Radig  came  and  has  kept 
his  neighbors  in  good  humor  ever  since.  Nelson  Crawford,  Silas  Roupe  and  B. 
B.  Clarke  came  about  that  time  to  become  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  town- 
ship. About  five  years  later  Mike  McDonell,  Mike  Liddy,  A.  H.  Bixby,  Mr. 
Matson,  J.  O.  Rawson,  Mike  Flanagan,  Dennis  Hayes  and  O'Brien  made  an  inter- 
esting settlement  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  township,  respectively  on  loca- 
tions that  are  well  known.  Among  others  who  came  early  was  John  Schellin, 
who  founded  a  home  on  section  1.  Anthony  and  Henry  Durant  took  up  land 
in  the  latter  sixties,  the  former  in  section  24  and  the  latter  in  25.  In  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  township  there  lived  for  several  years  S.  H.  Pettibone,  one  of  the 
most  scientific  farmers  in  that  region. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  freezing  of  Clarence  Smith.  The  deaths  of  two 
other  citizens  occurred  from  the  same  cause.  That  was  Thomas  Dawson  and 
his  step-son,  James  Baldwin.  The  story  of  how  these  two  were  overtaken  by  a 
blizzard,  January  24,  1867,  and  perished  as  the  result  near  Algona,  has  been  told 
in  a  preceding  chapter. 

The  first  marriage  occurred  in  October,  1869,  when  H.  L.  Goodrich  and  Maria 
Wilkins  were  joined  in  matrimony.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Perry  Wilkins. 
Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Wilkins,  was  later  married  to  her  neighbor,  Joel 
Taylor. 

During  the  year  1870  S.  L.  Scott  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  he  had  the 
office  in  his  house.  He  had  it  named  Hatch  in  honor  of  his  near  neighbor  friend. 
After  about  three  years  he  gave  up  the  position  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Hatch  was 
appointed,  and  she  moved  the  office  to  her  house.  This  caused  her  considerable 
trouble  and  only  a  few  dollars  recompense  for  the  labor.  In  a  few  years  she  re- 
signed and  the  office  was  abandoned. 

The  little  country  village  of  Lotts  Creek  began  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
section  2,  but  it  has  slipped  southward  about  one  hundred  rods  and  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  section  line,  so  far  as  the  houses  appear. 

During  the  year  1887  F.  W.  Mittag  settled  at  that  point  and  put  in  a  general 
store,  as  the  community  was  one  of  prosperous  farmers.  That  business  he  con- 
ducted with  success  until  in  1904,  when  his  son  Ferdinand  O.  became  the  owner 
and  proprietor.  He  is  a  registered  pharmacist  and  keeps  a  good  line  of  drugs 
in  connection  with  his  other  lines. 

There  is  one  hardware  store  and  that  is  owned  by  the  pioneer  merchant.  F.  W. 
Mittag,  and  has  been  established  for  about  five  years. 

The  other  general  store,  that  had  been  established  for  about  eighteen  years. 
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burned  completely  January  31,  191 3.  Charles  Kressin  was  the  owner  for  sixteen 
years  and  then  his  wife  conducted  it  for  about  two  more  before  selling  the  stock 
to  F.  VV.  Schmidt,  who  was  the  owner  when  it  burned.  The  building  at  the 
time  belonged  to  F.  Schunkle. 

Mike  Baer  is  the  only  blacksmith  and  has  things  his  own  way. 

The  Co-operative  Creamery  Company  is  officered  by  R.  C.  Schendel  as  presi- 
dent; John  Markgraf,  secretary;  D.  J.  Buss,  treasurer;  and  Will  and  August 
Meyer,  directors.  The  company  was  organized  in  1891  and  had  its  charter 
renewed  in  June,  191 1.  Those  re-organizing  the  company  were  John  Markgraf, 
R.  O."  Dreyer,  A.  D.  Kadig,  H.  B.  Randath,  H.  F.  Mittag,  A.  A.  Dreyer  and  R.  C. 
Schendel. 

Frank  Pompe  was  the  first  postmaster  and  kept  the  office  until  F.  W.  Mit- 
tag built  his  store,  then  the  latter  had  it  for  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  office 
was  discontinued. 

The  German  Lutheran  church  edifice  was  built  in  1898  by  Rev.  Maahs,  the 
first  pastor.  That  building  was  blown  down  and  another  was  erected  which  later 
met  the  same  fate.  The  present  edifice  is,  therefore,  the  third  one,  and  stands 
on  the  spot  of  the  original  building.  Rev.  M.  Fuerstenau  is  the  present  pastor, 
and  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  church  for  about  twenty-tour  years. 

The  Lutheran  school  is  taught  by  Prof.  William  Schmidt,  who  has  been  the 
instructor  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  The  building  put  up  for  the  school, 
the  next  year  after  he  came,  blew  down  with  the  church  and  was  immediately  re- 
built. About  forty-five  children  are  in  attendance,  though  at  times  there  are  about 
sixty. 

The  first  victim  of  death  caused  by  the  cyclone  in  the  county  was  Robert  Ste- 
phenson. It  was  on  the  night  of  September  21,  1894,  that  the  storm  passed 
through,  brushing  away  houses  and  barns  and  sweeping  from  earth  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  other  improvements.  The  death  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  from  the 
demolishing  of  his  house,  was  the  only  one  in  this  township. 
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TOWNSHIP  NINETY-SEVEN 

BUFFALO  TOWNSHIP  AND  TITONKA 

The  territory  now  comprising  the  township  of  Buffalo,  97-27,  had  been  a  part 
of  Algona  township  for  many  years  previous  to  June  5,  1871.  On  that  date  the 
board  of  supervisors  made  it  the  north  six  miles  of  Wesley  township ;  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1884,  the  board  set  off  this  territory  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  98-27  to 
constitute  Buffalo.  When  German  was  set  off  in  September,  1887,  it  left  Buffalo 
in  its  present  shape  and  size. 

Although  during  the  early  settlement  years  of  the  county  no  inhabitants  located 
on  the  soil  of  what  is  now  Buffalo  township,  yet  on  that  territory  occurred  an  im- 
portant historic  event  which  caused  the  township  to  become  linked  in  connection 
with  the  narration  of  the  early  history  of  the  county.  It  was  on  that  soil  where  the 
first  buffalo  was  ever  killed  in  the  county  by  white  men,  and  possibly  the  only  one 
that  was  killed  after  the  first  settlers  arrived  and  located.  Since  the  full  story  of 
the  killing  of  this  buffalo  has  been  told  under  an  appropriate  heading  in  Chapter 
XVI,  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  event,  consequently,  is  presented  in  this  chapter. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1855,  three  of  the  party  staying  at  the  Ingham  cabin, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Cat  on  section  24  (Union),  were  W.  H.  Ingham,  A.  L. 
Seeley  and  Thos.  C.  Covel.  These  three  some  time  that  month  chased  seven  buf- 
faloes over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  97-27  being  a  portion  of  that  territory. 
While  the  riders  were  not  far  from  where  Titonka  is  now  located  the  herd  disap- 
peared from  view  unharmed. 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  this  chase  the  same  party  went  out  again  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  not  returning  to  the  cabin  until  they  had  downed  at  least  one 
buffalo  after  a  merry  chase.  It  was  August  2d  when  they  started  to  locate  the  big 
game,  but  seeing  none  that  day  they  camped  over  night  at  Buffalo  Grove  where 
they  had  first  discovered  the  herd  two  weeks  before.  The  next  day  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  chasing  a  herd  of  forty  or  fifty  buffaloes  over  the  prairies  that  are  now 
included  in  Buffalo  township.  After  a  spirited  chase  the  herd  plunged  into  the 
creek  (Buffalo  Fork)  just  above  a  beaver  dam  where  the  water  was  deep  and  the 
north  side  too  muddy  to  enable  them  to  emerge  speedily.  The  three  hunters  fired 
seventeen  shots  into  the  struggling  buffalo  mass,  but  the  animals  all  crossed  over. 
The  party  after  swimming  their  horses  over  gave  chase  again  and  wounded  several 
of  the  big  game.  While  Ingham  and  Seeley  were  looking  for  the  spur  which  the 
latter  had  lost,  Covel  shot  one  of  the  wounded  buffaloes  eight  times  but  his  game 
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did  not  fall.   Seeley  coming  to  his  aid,  fired  the  bullet  that  caused  the  animal  to 
fall. 

August  2,  1855, is  the  date  when  this  buffalo  was  killed  near  the  present  site  of 
Titonka.  While  it  was  Seeley 's  bullet  that  brought  the  animal  down  it  had  no  doubt 
been  hit  several  times  by  bullets  from  the  guns  or  revolvers  of  the  other  two 
hunters.  The  lost  spur  was  plowed  up  by  R.  L.  Lamoreux,  near  the  creek  on  sec- 
tion 1  on  his  farm,  during  the  summer  of  1887,  thirty-two  years  after  the  chase. 

The  name  Buffalo  Fork  was  given  to  the  stream  by  these  hunters  on  account 
of  this  event,  a  name  it  still  retains.  The  township  also  received  its  name  for  the 
same  reason. 

It  was  fourteen  years  after  Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham  and  his  two  hunting  companions 
engaged  in  these  buffalo  chases  before  any  family  located  in  the  township.  Sev- 
eral homesteads  were  taken  during  the  year  1869,  but  only  one  family  located. 
June  10th  of  that  year  the  E.  W.  Palmer  family  came  and  located  upon  the  north 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  8,  and  were  the  first  to  settle  in  the  township.  At 
the  same  time  Jesse  J.  Palmer  homesteaded  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  18,  but  went  away  and  did  not  return  to  locate  until  in  March,  1871. 

Cornelius  Breen  homesteaded  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  30  in 
June,  1869,  but  left  and  did  not  return  with  his  family  until  in  May,  1870. 

June  6,  1870,  four  settlers  came  with  their  families  and  located,  Joseph  Cun- 
ningham on  the  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  6 ;  J.  P.  Gray  on  the  south 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  4;  Sarah  Hartshorn  on  the  north  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  6;  and  O.  D.  Wilson  on  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  6.  Gray  jumped  a  claim  that  had  been  taken  by  another  party  the  year  before, 
and  Cunningham  jumped  the  one  that  Fairfield  had  taken  also  in  1869. 

About  the  time  these  families  came,  section  6  received  other  settlers,  George 
Allen  on  the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter;  Joe  Miles  on  the  northeast  quar- 
ter; and  Abner  Coleman  on  the  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter.  John  Carns 
also  had  a  claim  on  the  Coleman  tract. 

J.  W.  Hopkins  in  March,  1871,  settled  upon  the  south  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  10,  and  in  June  of  that  year  F.  M.  Butts  located  upon  the  south  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  24.  Cory  Currie  soon  after  settled  upon  the  eighty  west 
of  the  Hopkins  place,  and  John  Elwell  upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  14. 

During  the  next  few  years  several  substantial  families  came  and  settled.  Fred- 
erick Reibsamen  came  in  1875  and  soon  procured  two  sections  for  himself  and  sons. 
Charles  now  owns  230  acres  of  it  on  section  23.  William  Brand  arrived  in  1884 
and  now  is  proprietor  of  the  north  half  of  3,  which  he  calls  the  Maple  Grove 
stock  farm.  That  same  year  Edgar  L.  Tuttle  came  and  after  working  for  Robert 
Lane  for  awhile  settled  upon  the  northeast  quarter  of  28.  Lane  had  settled  near 
the  Breen  place  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  township.  Herman  Franzen  also 
came  in  1884  and  after  becoming  possessed  of  several  farms  has  retired  and  is  liv- 
ing at  Titonka.  Claus  Heesch  came  a  year  later  and  now  has  for  his  farm  the  north 
fourth  of  section  10.  Among  others  a  little  later  came  R.  L.  Lamoreux  and  brother 
and  the  Isenbergers. 

The  early  settlement  days  of  the  township  by  this  time  were  considered  closed. 
The  resident  of  Buffalo  who  has  spent  more  days  in  Kossuth  than  any  other 
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is,  no  doubt,  Frank  Ringsdorf,  on  section  13,  who  came  with  his  parents  to  Port- 
land in  1867  or  the  year  following. 

Buffalo  is  a  township  of  most  excellent  land,  and  the  farmers  living  upon  it  are 
gaining  in  wealth  very  rapidly.  Several  have  acquired  large  bodies  of  this  land 
and  have  magnificent  homes.  These  farmers  are  of  an  energetic  class  and  are 
possessed  of  good  judgment  to  make  farming  yield  bountiful  returns. 

The  township  officers  are  E.  L.  Tuttle,  clerk;  S.  L.  Lamoreux,  assessor;  A.  H. 
Rakow,  Geo.  Schutzer  and  Geo.  Hansen,  trustees.  The  school  officers  are  A. 
Schram,  president;  John  Schram,  secretary;  H.  C.  Armstrong,  treasurer;  G.  G. 
Kruger,  Lee  O.  Wolfe,  John  Zwiefel,  William  Doege,  C.  Reibsmen,  C.  Fritz,  Albert 
J.  Bleich  and  Geo.  Larsen. 

The  1894  cyclone,  that  passed  through  the  county,  crossed  the  corner  of  Buf- 
falo on  its  way  towards  the  northeast,  and  made  things  happen  lively  before  it 
entered  Hancock  county.  It  cost  several  of  the  farmers  the  price  of  their  crops 
raised  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  coming  of  the  branch  road  of  the  B.  C.  R.  &  N.  into  Buffalo  township 
in  the  fall  of  1898  gave  rise  to  the  town  of  Titonka.  This  branch  leaves  the  main 
line  in  Concord  township,  Hancock  county,  and  was  designated  as  the  Cedar 
Rapids,  Garner  and  Northwestern ;  but  on  account  of  the  ties  being  loosely  laid 
in  the  hurry  to  pass  the  trains  over  the  new  road,  the  line  was  better  known  as  the 
Bed  Slat  and  Gum  Weed  road  or  the  Lath  &  Northwestern  and  Klondike.  A 
five  per  cent  tax  had  been  voted  by  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  to  induce  the  road  to 
come,  provided  the  cars  should  pass  over  the  new  line  by  January  1,  1899.  The 
site  was  chosen  on  a  tract  of  the  north  half  of  section  9,  which  George  Dieckman 
had  sold  to  T.  A.  Way  in  October,  1898. 

Surveyor  C.  B.  Hutchins  began  laying  off  the  site  on  the  27th  day  of  October 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  run  the  center  line,  and  the  west  lots  were  designated,  prep- 
arations for  building  began.  On  the  second  day  of  the  survey,  Al  Falkenhainer 
commenced  the  erection  of  his  drug  store  building.  the  first  of  any  kind  to  appear 
on  the  site.  The  corner  posts  were  raised  and  held  in  place  by  D.  A.  Haggard 
Joseph  Cunningham  and  Robert  Lane. 

The  next  building  put  up  was  a  little  shack  for  an  eating  place  for  the  car- 
penters. Then  appeared  J.  J.  Budlong's  lumber  office,  the  Farmers  Savings  Bank, 
Ed  Kunz's  general  store,  W.  T.  Hall's  hardware  store,  Heal  &  Specht's  drug 
store,  The  Peoples  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Titonka.  In  the  meantime  residences 
were  going  up  and  busy  scenes  were  observed  in  many  places.  In  forty  days 
forty  buildings  made  their  appearance.  The  first  train  reached  the  town  site 
December  25,  1898. 

By  the  last  of  January.  1899,  there  were  in  business,  besides  those  already 
indicated  above,  Durstan  Brothers,  furniture;  the  North  Iowa,  the  Budlong  & 
Johnston,  and  the  Queal  lumber  companies ;  J.  Bowder,  general  merchandise ;  the 
Iowa  Grain  Co..  and  C.  P.  Jessen  and  M.  O'Neil,  each  also  dealing  in  grain ;  Ward 
&  Breen,  meat;  R.  S.  Gallagher,  Harry  Cook  and  Daum  &  Russel,  draymen;  J. 
Russell,  blacksmith,  and  others  not  remembered,  besides  a  host  of  carpenters  and 
other  workmen.  Dr.  V.  G.  Treat  was  there  at  that  time  representing  the  learned 
professions. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  the  building  boom  was  continued  with  enthusiasm.  W. 
F.  Callies  was  one  who  erected  a  store  and  is  the  onlv  one  of  the  merchants  above 
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named  who  is  living  there  and  still  at  the  same  husiness.    J.  J.  Budlong  is  still 
in  the  lumber  trade  and  is  one  of  the  pioneer  residents. 

J.  R.  Rector  about  that  time  put  up  the  building  which  Robert  Lane  used  for 
a  restaurant,  and  the  hotel  and  other  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street 
made  their  appearance  as  did  also  S.  E.  Grove's  livery  barn. 

The  block  where  the  first  business  buildings  were  erected  was  destroyed  by 
fire  January  20,  1902;  but  the  several  buildings  have  been  replaced  by  those  of 
brick,  and  they  present  a  fine  appearance.  Budlong's  lumber  yard,  the  buildings 
of  the  Northern  Lumber  Company  and  the  livery  barn  went  up  in  smoke  in 
December,  1903,  causing  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  movement  to  have  the  town  called  Ripley  had  to  be  abandoned  by  order 
of  the  postal  authorities.  Then  at  the  suggestion  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham  it  was 
named  Titonka  in  remembrance  of  the  buffalo  chasing  in  its  vicinity  in  1855,  and 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  name  of  the  township.  In  the  language  of  the  Sioux, 
tonka  means  big  and  ti,  black,  and  hence  Titonka  signifies  the  big  black  (buffalo). 

The  town  plat  of  sixteen  blocks  was  filed  on  record  January  4,  1889,  by  Thos. 
A.  Way;  and  the  plat  of  Way's  addition  March  24,  1899;  and  of  Hill  &  Hall's 
addition.  October  24,  1899. 

The  first  to  be  commissioned  to  handle  the  mail  at  the  Titonka  office  was 
KUa  Graham,  who  began  her  service  in  December,  1898,  when  the  town  was 
starting.  About  that  time  John  Falk,  who  had  been  the  postmaster  at  Buffalo 
Fork,  slipped  his  building  over  to  the  village  where  he  dealt  out  the  mail  to  the 
patrons  of  his  office.   Lee  O.  Wolfe  was  deputy  for  Miss  Graham  from  October, 

1899,  to  April  1.  1900.  During  that  period  Falk  was  ordered  to  discontinue  his 
office,  and  it  went  out  of  existence.    Mr.  Wolfe  became  the  postmaster  April  1 , 

1900,  and  has  held  the  position  since  that  time.  The  first  rural  route  established 
in  the  county  was  the  one  now  leading  from  that  office.  James  D.  Breen  is  the 
driver  on  this  pioneer  route  which  was  established  April  15,  1904. 

The  school  district  has  never  been  made  independent,  but  remains  a  subdis- 
trict  of  the  township,  Lee  O.  Wolfe  being  the  present  director.  A  suitable  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1901  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  where  the  schools  are  now  conducted. 
The  teaching  force  consists  of  Mae  F..  Romans,  principal ;' Ethel  Romans,  gram- 
mar department ;  Ruth  Simpson,  intermediate ;  and  Rae  Buel,  primary. 

The  Titonka  incorporation  election  was  held  December  29.  1899,  R.  Lane, 
Alfred  Wallen  and  W.  T.  Hall  being  the  judges,  and  A I  Falkenhainer  and  Geo. 
E.  Patterson  the  clerks.  Fifty  votes  were  cast  for  the  measure  and  only  two 
against.  The  first  election  of  officers  was  held  January  18,  1900,  at  which  time 
H.  G.  Gardner  was  chosen  mayor;  Al  Falkenhainer,  clerk;  J.  E.  Lillie,  treasurer  ; 
A.  F.  Frebcl,  W.  T.  Hall.  A.  R.  Specht.  L.  W.  Gingery  and  J.  D.  Breen,  councilmen. 

Since  the  retirement  of  H.  G.  Gardner,  at  the  close  of  his  second  term,  W.  T. 
Hall  has  served  as  mayor  four  years.  Lee  O.  Wolfe  four,  and  the  present  incum- 
bent, H.  C.  Armstrong,  two.  At  present  E.  A.  Hansen  is  the  clerk;  Jay  Budlong, 
treasurer;  F.  G.  Bruns,  B.  F.  Kleist,  J.  J.  Budlong,  Lee  O.  Wolfe  and  Dr.  R.  m! 
Wallace,  councilmen. 

The  M.  E.  church  was  organized  and  incorporated  April  3,  1902,  W.  T.  Hall, 
H.  G.  Gardner.  A.  Schram.  J.  E.  Russell.  Hcifner  and  Stone,  being  the  first  trus- 
tees.   The  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Allen  Wood.  Rev.  C.  B.  Mitchell,  Rev.  TL  S 
Green,  and  the  present  minister.  Arthur  Hopkinson.  who  came  in  October,  191 2. 
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The  present  trustees  are  Geo.  Cogswell,  A.  Schram  and  wife,  Geo.  Hansen,  W.  F. 
Reynolds,  Jay  Budlong  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Budlong.  Jay  Budlong  is  the  Sunday-school 
superintendent ;  Mrs.  T.  P.  Reibsamen  the  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid,  and  Edith 
Budlong  of  the  Epworth  League.  The  church  edifice  was  turned  over  to  the  Meth- 
odists during  Rev.  Wood's  administration  by  the  trustees  of  the  Union  Presbyte- 
rian church,  which  had  been  organized  in  June,  1899,  by  the  election  of  John  Wel- 
hausen,  P.  E.  Johnston  and  Jacob  Ingelheart,  trustees. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  belongs  to  the  Ohio  synod  and  was  organized 
June  4,  1900,  Albert  Rockow,  Theo.  Rike  and  William  Callies  being  the  first  trus- 
tees. Good  Hope  is  the  name  of  the  congregation.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  H.  G. 
Koenig.  Rev.  E.  Lack,  came  in  1902,  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  P.  Mueller,  in 
December,  1908.  Albert  Rockow,  George  Koestler  and  Bruno  Stecker  are  the  trus- 
tees and  Fred  Stecker  the  secretary.  The  edifice  was  erected  in  1900.  The  school 
is  held  in  one  room  of  the  parsonage  seven  months  in  the  year,  instruction  in  Ger- 
man being  given  by  the  pastor. 

The  Catholics  have  a  new  edifice  where  occasional  services  are  conducted  by 
Father  Schimmel,  of  Bancroft. 

The  I.  O.  O.  F.  Lodge,  No.  649,  was  organized  June  27,  1899,  and  is  now  offi- 
cered as  follows :  E.  A.  Hansen,  N.  G. ;  A.  C.  Nelson,  V.  G. ;  J.  F.  Fisher,  secretary; 
and  E.  G.  Bruns,  treasurer. 

The  Uriel  Rebekah  Lodge,  No.  546,  was  organized  December  19,  1902,  Sarah 
Shaw  being  the  first  N.  G. ;  Jeanette  Benton  the  V.  G. ;  Frances  Budlong,  secretary ; 
and  Anna  Hall,  treasurer.  The  lodge  having  become  depleted  in  numbers,  the  last 
meeting  was  held  June  24,  191 1,  but  an  effort  is  being  made  to  recruit  the  ranks. 

Woodmen  Lodge,  No.  6245.  has  been  in  existence  since  May  25,  1899,  and  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  first  officers :  G.  E. 
Schmidt,  clerk ;  W.  F.  Woodcock,  A. ;  G.  L.  Dalton,  B. ;  H.  G.  Gardner,  Con.  The 
present  head  officers  are  Geo.  Lamoreux,  Con. ;  Geo.  Nelson,  B. ;  L.  O.  Wolfe, 
clerk;  and  Geo.  Hansen,  A. 

The  Titonka  Topic  was  established  by  Miss  Ella  Graham,  who  published  the 
first  issue  January  19,  1899.  Her  paper  was  filled  with  interesting  news  and  was  a 
credit  to  both  herself  and  the  town.  During  the  month  of  October  of  that  year 
she  sold  the  plant  to  Lee  O.  Wolfe,  who  has  continued  to  be  the  sole  proprietor. 
He  owns  the  brick  building  which  contains  the  printing  equipment,  and  has  re- 
cently installed  one  of  the  largest  job  presses  in  the  county.  He  is  a  fearless  writer 
and  dips  his  pen  in  caustic  ink  when  the  occasion  demands  its  use.  Among  the  live 
papers  of  the  county,  the  Topic  under  his  management  stands  in  the  front  rank 
and  is  read  by  subscribers  covering  a  large  field.  There  is  only  one  Lee  O.  Wolfe, 
and  he  is  both  editor  and  postmaster  at  Titonka. 

Two  lawyers  located  in  the  early  days  of  the  town.  E.  J.  Berry  was  there  in 
1899,  and  the  next  year  he  had  as  competitor  Geo.  E.  Patterson.  They  were  young 
men  of  ability  but  the  peaceable  disposition  and  thrifty  condition  of  the  settlers  in 
the  community  did  not  justify  these  disciples  of  Blackstone  in  making  that  point 
their  permanent  home ;  so  they  soon  left  and  located  elsewhere. 

Three  physicians  have  been  residents,  but  only  one  remains.  First  after  the 
town  started  V.  G.  Treat  came,  but  soon  moved  away.  Then  Dr.  C.  W.  Packard 
arrived  and  began  the  practice.  He  was  coroner  for  several  years  and  became 
well  known.  While  he  was  still  here,  Dr.  R.  M.  Wallace  came  in  1906  and  now  has 
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return.  The  Ed  Moll  cabin  was  later  the  home  of  the  Frank  Means  family  and 
was  a  conspicuous  landmark  until  recent  years. 

The  next  settlers  after  the  Molls,  besides  a  few  who  had  cabins  in  Ashuelot, 
were  the  McAllister,  Tom  Gordon,  John  Piercy  and  Sylvanus  Rickard  families. 
The  exact  date  of  their  coming  the  writer  is  unable  to  state,  but  they  were 
comfortably  located  when  other  homesteaders  in  the  fall  of  1864  arrived.  They 
came  either  during  the  year  1863  or  early  in  the  spring  of  1864.  R.  A.  McAllister 
had  his  cabin  located  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  21,  and  Gordon  on  the  quarter 
joining  his  on  the  west,  with  the  Buffalo  flowing  through  the  tract.  Rickard  had 
chosen  for  his  home  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  10,  and  Piercy 
had  homesteaded  the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  20  and  the  south 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  17. 

The  land  held  by  these  war-time  settlers  has  long  since  been  owned  by  other 
parties.  In  those  days  it  was  difficult  to  make  much  of  a  living  on  a  homestead, 
and  as  a  result  many  became  discouraged  and  left  the  country.  The  Piercy 
children  grew  to  maturity  and  some  of  them  after  getting  married  settled  down 
on  farms  for  a  few  years  in  the  vicinity.  Death,  however,  has  claimed  nearly 
all  of  those  who  came  to  the  township  at  that  period. 

Among  the  few  who  came  to  locate  in  the  county  in  the  fall  of  1864  there 
were  some  who  selected  homes  in  97-28.  That  was  four  years  before  the 
territory  was  made  a  part  of  Portland.  That  was  at  a  time,  furthermore,  when 
the  period  of  enlistment  for  thousands  of  soldiers  had  expired  and  many  of  these 
after  they  had  returned  from  the  army  sought  the  fertile  lands  of  the  west  for 
new  homes. 

The  third  crop  of  settlers  to  the  township  came  in  the  fall  of  1864.  During: 
the  month  of  August  Henry  A.  Smith  homesteaded  the  northeast  quarter  of  27. 
He  had  recently  returned  from  the  army,  where  he  had  been  doing  service  for 
Uncle  Sam  with  the  Second  Wisconsin  Infantry.  With  him  came  Luther  Fair- 
banks, who  located  on  the  quarter  adjoining  his  on  the  south.  Rod  Jain  was 
the  third  member  of  the  party  who  came  at  that  time.  He  homesteaded  the 
northeast  quarter  of  26  and  began  making  preparations  to  hold  his  claim. 
These  three  men  had  come  from  Dane  county.  Wisconsin,  where  they  had  been 
neighbor  friends. 

So  far  as  remembered  only  two  other  heads  of  families  located  that  year  ; 
and  these  were  S.  V.  R.  Mann  and  J.  H.  Grovcr.  Mr.  Mann  came  about  the 
last  of  September  and  selected  the  southwest  quarter  of  27  for  his  Kossuth 
county  home.  Mr.  Grover  arrived  from  the  army  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
and  chose  the  southeast  quarter  of  26  for  his  homestead. 

During  the  winter  of  1864-65  Mr.  Grovcr  stayed  with  Henry  A.  Smith  at 
the  home  of  his  army  comrade;  but  later  put  up  a  little  log  cabin  on  his  land. 
Most  of  the  others  had  sod  houses,  which  caused  the  settlement  to  become 
widely  known  as  Sod  Town.  Rod  Jain,  while  hanging  on  to  his  homestead, 
drifted  down  to  Algona,  where  he  helped  to  put  up  the  old  Foster  water  mill, 
and  where  he  attended  the  grammar  school  taught  by  H.  M.  Taft  in  the  even- 
ings. He  is  still  living  upon  his  original  claim  and  is  an  influential  citizen.  H.  A. 
Smith  is  spending  his  last  days  at  the  county  seat,  but  still  owns  the  land  he  set- 
tled upon  in  1864.  J.  H.  Grover  and  wife  have  retired  from  their  Portland 
farm  and  are  living  at  Burt,  after  having  acquired  a  large  body  of  land  and 
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seen  their  children  matured  and  settled  on  farms  of  their  own.  S.  V.  R.  Mann 
has  passed  on  before,  but  his  wife  is  spending  her  remaining  years  also  at  Burt. 
Their  children  have  grown  up  and  married  and  are  numbered  among  the  re- 
spected citizens  of  the  county.  Grant  and  Luther  Fairbanks  remain  of  the 
original  family  that  settled  in  1864  on  section  27,  and  have  for  life  partners 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Grover. 

The  year  1865  saw  Kossuth  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  97-28  receive 
various  settlers.  The  homesteads  taken  in  the  townships  that  year  were  gradu- 
ally settled  upon  by  the  parties  and  their  families.  In  the  spring  Ben  Smith, 
just  released  from  the  army,  homesteaded  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  8 ;  Clark  Coffin  located  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  32 ;  Geo.  C.  Allen,  after 
serving  with  the  129th  Illinois  Infantry  in  the  war,  came  and  settled  upon  the 
north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  36;  Wm.  Keys  began  making  his  home 
on  36  on  the  eighty  just  south  of  Allen's  on  the  northwest  quarter;  Vol  Clark 
and  Lem  Paine  settled  upon  the  north  half  of  section  35;  and  John  Chapin  in 
the  fall  entered  the  southwest  quarter  of  15  for  a  home.  Thos.  Gall  ion  also 
about  that  time  gained  a  residence  in  the  south  part  of  the  township  on  36. 

Keys,  Paine  and  Vol  Clark  soon  left  the  country  after  disposing  of  their 
claims.  Of  the  remainder  of  those  1865  settlers  John  Chapin  and  Geo.  C.  Allen 
were,  perhaps,  the  best  known  to  the  county  at  large,  owing  to  their  long  resi- 
dence before  they  died.  Mr.  Chapin  was  one  of  the  prominent  and  reliable 
citizens  of  that  section  of  the  county  and  had  a  high  rating  for  his  integrity. 
Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  those  whole-souled  characters  that  are  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  any  community  in  a  new  county.  He  had  a  fondness  for  relating 
war  incidents  that  always  entertained  his  friends. 

W.  P.  Winter,  better  known  for  forty  years  as  old  Uncle  Billy  Winter,  was 
an  1866  settler  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  6.  He  was  a  typical  frontiersman 
and  had  been  with  Smith's  Guerillas  in  the  Sixteenth  Corps.  He  chose  for  his 
wife  Mary  A.  Schenck,  the  daughter  of  an  1856  pioneer.  W.  K.  Vickroy  was  a 
comer  to  the  county  in  1866  and  soon  after  located  upon  the  northeast  quarter 
of  32.  The  family  have  all  disappeared  except  the  daughter.  Anna,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Worster  of  Riverdale. 

Section  8  was  for  many  years  the  most  noted  of  any  particular  section  in 
the  county.  The  people  living  upon  it  began  referring  to  their  homes  as  being 
on  "section  8,"  and  soon  all  others  seemed  to  know  of  no  other  section  of  that 
number.  The  first  to  make  claim  to  land  on  it  was  evidently  Dave  Wilson,  who 
entered  the  southwest  quarter  in  August.  1865.  The  six  others  who  soon  made 
their  homes  there  only  got  an  eighty  each.  Dave  had  lots  of  trouble  in  trying  to 
hold  the  full  quarter,  and  soon  lost  half  of  it  that  was  regarded  as  swamp  land. 
Ben  Smith  and  Chas.  Struble  that  fall  entered  homesteads  on  the  section.  Smith 
on  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  Struble  the  north  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter.  Wm.  McDonald,  either  that  fall  or  in  the  spring  following,  home- 
steaded  the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter. 

During  the  year  1866  J.  D.  McDonald  and  his  sister  came  and  began 
making  their  home  on  the  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  following 
him  the  Smith  family  arrived.  With  this  family  was  Smith's  stepson,  John 
Duckmanton.  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Bancroft.  He  says  that  when  they 
came  the  only  ones  on  the  section  were  Wilson.  Struble  and  J.  D.  McDonald 
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and  sister.  Henry  McDonald  came  in  1866  and  entered  the  west  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  and  then  returned  to  his  old  home. 

The  remaining  eighty  about  that  time  was  homesteaded  by  Dave  Bardwell ; 
but  he  soon  turned  his  interest  over  to  Frank  Foley,  who  in  turn  sold  out  to 
Frank  Ordway.  The  latter  later  sold  to  Fowler,  who  afterwards  disposed  of  the 
land  to  other  parties.  Wm.  McDonald,  the  father  of  J.  D.  and  Henry,  came 
with  his  family  in  1867  to  make  their  home  upon  the  land  he  had  homesteaded 
several  months  before.  One  of  the  younger  sons  who  came  that  year  was  O.  P. 
McDonald,  who  has  for  a  long  term  of  years  been  an  influential  business  man 
of  Burt. 

Wm.  Ringsdorf  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  36  and  Mr.  Bartlett  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  14  are  reported  as  having  settled  during  the  year  1867, 
though  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  a  year  later  before  they 
located  upon  their  places. 

Among  others  who  are  regarded  now  as  having  been  early  settlers  may  be 
named  Ben  Jain,  D.  Gingery,  E.  Tallman,  Ludwig  Anker,  John  Wood,  A.  H. 
Dwinell,  W.  A.  Chipman,  John  O'Hara,  E.  S.  Streator,  Jesse,  Daniel  and  Ras- 
sellas  Davison,  C.  F.  Keys,  J.  A.  Millis,  Wm.  Cooper,  Martin  Jordan,  Levi 
Toothman,  Wm.  Shanor,  J.  W.  Stott,  Lem  Stockwell,  Wm.  Farrow,  Henry 
Inman,  Den  Paine  and  all  others  who  came  at  that  time  or  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighties. 

The  section  8  schoolhouse  in  the  latter  seventies  was  a  favorite  place  for 
holding  discussions  and  formal  debates.  Subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture, 
politics  and  social  affairs  were  discussed  with  freedom  and  energy  by  the 
neighbors  and  sometimes  by  professional  men  from  the  county  seat.  P.  M. 
Barslou,  who  was  living  there  on  section  21,  on  the  Gordon  place  now  owned 
by  Geo.  D.  Stone,  used  to  take  a  hand  in  the  discussions. 

The  mail  for  this  section  of  the  county  used  to  be  handled  by  postmasters 
who  had  the  office  in  their  own  homes.  That  was  long  before  the  days  of  rural 
routes.  After  W.  H.  Ingham  had  it  for  a  while  at  his  home  down  in  96-28  it 
went  to  the  home  of  Sylvanus  Rickard.  Ed  Moll  then  had  it  at  his  cabin,  and 
from  him  it  went  to  E.  Tallman.  John  Chapin  held  the  position  until  he  grew 
tired  of  it  and  surrendered  his  commission.  The  office  was  finally  established 
on  section  13,  where  it  remained  until  the  villages  and  rural  routes  caused  its 
cessation. 

The  first  burying  ground  was  on  the  bluff  near  the  Buffalo  on  the  northwest 
quarter  of  21.  Several  were  buried  there  before  any  regular  cemetery  was 
procured.  One  of  the  Gordon  children  that  died  is  believed  to  be  the  first  to  be 
buried  at  that  place.  The  present  cemetery  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  that  section,  was  procured  in  1879.  In  January  of  that 
year  an  association  was  formed  and  incorporated.  Those  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion to  maintain  a  cemetery  were  J.  H.  Grover,  John  Wood,  H.  A.  Smith.  lohn 
Chapin.  S.  V.  R.  Mann.  J.  B.  Tain.  Tom  Gallion,  M.  H.  Mills,  Ludwig  Anker 
E.  S.  Streator,  Ben  Smith.  D.  J.  Davison.  E.  Tallman,  J.  D.  McDonald.  R.  E. 
Davison.  Wm.  McDonald  and  G.  C.  Allen. 

Doan  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  and  incorpo- 
rated in  April,  1890.  and  its  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  Ben  Smith.  D.  J 
Davison,  W.  A.  Chipman.  Case  Wiltse,  Timothy  Fox,  L.  C.  Smith  and  E.  IL 
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Eddy,  the  other  organizers  being  C.  W.  Fowler,  Rose  McNeil,  E.  Y.  Eddy  and 
Ann  Smith.  The  church  was  named  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Doan  Eddy, 
the  deceased  son  of  E.  B.  Eddy,  the  principal  promoter  and  donor  of  the  edifice. 
The  boy  was  about  a  dozen  years  old  when  he  died.  The  building  stands  upon 
the  northeast  corner  of  section  15. 

The  townsite  of  Ashuelot  was  surveyed  on  the  north  half  of  section  15 
during  the  month  of  September,  1857,  though  the  plat  was  not  recorded  until 
the  following  July.  The  promoter  of  this  "paper  city"  was  Geo.  \V.  Braizee,  a 
visionary  dreamer  from  Chicago,  who  sought  to  sell  lots  on  the  site  at  a  high 
figure.  His  lithographs,  showing  steamboats  coming  up  the  Buffalo  to  an 
elaborately  improved  wharf,  caught  an  occasional  innocent  victim.  The  story 
of  this  enterprise  is  presented  at  considerable  length  in  Chapter  VIII,  under  the 
subhead  "The  Upper  Country— 1856-1864." 

The  Portland  township  officers  are:  E.  O.  Mann,  clerk;  L.  E.  Fairbanks, 
W.  H.  Schweitert  and  N.  A.  Nelson,  trustees;  and  A.  A.  Graham,  assessor. 
The  school  officers  arc  as  follows:  E.  Bartlett,  president.  W.  H.  Smith,  secre- 
tary ;  Geo.  Koestler,  treasurer ;  G.  W.  Bleich,  E.  B.  Dittmer,  Le  Roy  McWhor- 
ter.  Fred  Ringsdorf,  G.  W.  Fairbanks,  G.  J.  Rike  and  Ellis  McWhortcr. 

Of  the  thirty-six  sections  in  the  township,  21  is  the  most  suggestive  of 
pioneer  days,  for  it  was  on  that  section  where  the  first  signs  of  civilization 
appeared  when  Ed  Moll  built  his  cabin  farther  north  than  any  other  settlers  of 
that  period.  Moreover,  the  families  of  McAllister  and  Gordon,  who,  a  little 
later,  made  their  homes  upon  21,  were  settlers  of  the  early  Civil  war  days. 
Geo.  D.  Stone's  "Oakland"  stock  farm  now  comprises  all  these  places.  Ho 
has  transformed  that  once  dreary  appearing  section  into  one  indicating  pros- 
perity and  good  management. 

For  many  years  the  principal  event  each  summer  was  the  gopher  tail  picnic 
that  had  its  origin  in  the  long  ago.  At  first  the  farmers  and  their  sons  met  and 
chose  sides  and  captains  to  wage  war  on  the  gophers,  which  in  those  days  were 
very  destructive  to  the  corn  crops.  The  victorious  side  was  the  one  that  could 
produce  the  greater  number  of  gopher  tails  on  a  designated  day.  The  event 
each  year  was  celebrated  with  a  grand  picnic  dinner  to  which  all  present  were 
invited.  Games  and  various  other  sports,  and  formal  addresses  were  later 
included  in  the  programs,  until  the  celebrations  were  attended  by  hundreds  of 
people.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  J.  H.  Grover  home. 
Of  late  years  the  custom  has  been  rather  ignored,  because  many  of  the  original 
promoters  have  rither  died  or  moved  away. 

HURT  TOWNSHIP  AND  VILLAGES 

The  township  of  Burt  (97-29)  was  not  created  by  the  board  until  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  and  the  organization  did  not  occur  until  the  fall  of  the  following  year, 
when  there  were  elected;  Hiram  Norton,  John  Murray  and  Thos.  Hanna,  trus- 
tees; Geo.  E.  Marble,  clerk;  A.  D.  Blanchard,  assessor;  P.  M.  Barslou  and 
Isaac  Ames,  justices,  and  Arthur  Stow  and  John  Douglas,  constables. 

The  territory  now  comprised  in  Burt  township  remained  a  part  of  old  A1- 
gona  from  the  spring  of  1856  until  the  board  made  it  a  part  of  Darien  in  Oc- 
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tcber,  1869.  It  went  back  to  Algona  again  in  September,  1870,  when  the  board 
blotted  Darien  out  of  existence,  and  then  remained  a  part  of  it  until  in  June, 
1882,  when  it  was  made  a  part  of  Farmer  s  township.  In  September  of  that 
year  Farmer's  was  blotted  out  by  the  board  and  97-29  again  became  a  part  of 
Algona.  Since  Burt  was  set  off  in  November,  1882,  no  changes  in  the  boun- 
dary have  been  made. 

The  first  attempt  at  settlement  in  what  is  now  Burt  township  was  in  the 
fall  of  1864  when  John  Brown  homesteaded  the  northwest  quarter  of  36.  He 
was  a  red-whiskered  Englishman  who  had  come  to  the  county  at  the  time  Mose 
Godden  and  Albert  Wheeler  located,  the  former  in  Plum  Creek  and  the  latter 
in  Union.  He  built  Mr.  Wheeler's  sod  house,  the  first  in  the  county  to  be  made 
of  that  material.  He  was  one  of  Samuel  Reed's  threshing  crew  for  several 
seasons,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1865.  He  married  Adelia  Coles  in  1868  and 
after  her  death  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Olive  Anderson  in  1881.  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  great  cut-up,  and  some  of  his  pranks  have  been  referred  to  in 
"Pioneer  Anecdotes"  in  a  previous  chapter.  He  broke  up  a  few  acres  in  the 
fall  of  1864  and  later  built  a  shack  to  hold  his  claim. 

The  rush  for  free  homesteads  in  1865  landed  James  Marlow  on  section 
32,  where  he  built  a  sod  house  and  dwelt  alone.  A  few  others  took  homesteads 
that  year,  though  it  cannot  lie  remembered  that  any  one  else  made  settlement 
until  the  following  year.  Among  the  claim  takers  of  1865  were  Washington 
Hudson,  the  one-armed  blacksmith,  who  filed  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  2, 
and  Lon  Wilson,  who  did  the  same  on  the  quarter  just  west  of  him.  The  south- 
west quarter  of  that  same  section  was  taken  a  little  later  by  Albert  Crammond. 

During  the  year  1866  John  Wilson  homesteaded  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  24  and  Hiram  Norton  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
that  section.  Geo.  Atdell  about  that  time  came  into  the  township  to  become  a 
resident. 

Elijah  Ilulburt  arrived  in  March,  1867,  and  homesteaded  the  southeast 
quarter  of  32,  and  Ed  Marlow  began  making  his  home  on  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  28.  The  real  settlers  of  that  year  appear  to  have  been  very  few.  Mr. 
Hulburt  cannot  recall  any  more  who  came  for  a  couple  of  years  after  he  began 
piling  up  sod  for  a  home,  but  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  1868  John  and 
Chris  Seward  located  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  township. 

Among  the  families  that  came  in  1870  were  the  Murrays  that  arrived  in 
the  spring.  John  Murray,  Sr..  located  on  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  8,  William  on  the  eighty  adjoining  on  the  north,  and  David  on  the  south 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  same  section.  John  Murray.  Jr.,  is  now 
living  upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  17.  It  is  about  forty-three  years  since  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  that  vicinity.  James  Murray  in  1870  homesteaded 
the  northeast  quarter  of  20.  but  being  a  little  slack  about  making  it  his  bona  fide 
home,  Chris  Bierstedt  jumped  it  and  made  it  his  own. 

During  the  early  seventies  Thos.  Hanna  located  on  section  31  and  John 
Hutchinson,  Fraser  Mackey  and  Tom  Brigham  became  residents,  but  the 
latter,  by  not  complying  with  the  law,  lost  his  claim  when  some  one  else  jumped 
it.    Jacob  Markle,  Fred  Schultz  and  John  and  Fred  Koepka  came  during  that 
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period,  but  the  latter  two  lived  on  the  Union  side  for  several  years  before  cross- 
ing the  line  to  live  in  Burt  township. 

J.  T.  Bloor  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  on  the  north  line  of  the  town- 
ship on  section  4,  but  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Washington  for  several  years. 
F.  M.  Earslou  crossed  over  the  line  from  Portland  in  the  latter  seventies  and 
located  just  north  of  the  Hiram  Norton  place  on  24.  In  the  early  eighties  Wm. 
Harsh,  James  Leslie,  F.  A.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Meinzer  became  residents.  B.  F. 
Hayden  and  Levi  Detrich  are  regarded  now  as  having  been  old  settler?.  A.  B. 
Sheldon  came  in  the  early  seventies  to  the  county  also,  but  he  lived  for  several 
years  in  Cresco  before  locating  in  Burt  township. 

The  first  death  of  a  citizen  occurred  December  28,  1869,  when  John  Wilson 
lost  his  life  while  helping  to  excavate  the  railroad  cut  north  of  Algona.  The 
raving  in  of  the  bank  caught  him  and  crushed  him  to  death.  Mrs.  Ann  Wilson, 
his  widow,  still  resides  upon  the  original  homestead  on  section  24,  and  has  never 
forgotten  the  sad  death  of  her  husband. 

While  the  Hiram  Norton  family  were  living  on  their  farm  in  November. 
1867,  the  first  birth  in  the  township  occurred  at  that  home  when  the  son,  John, 
first  saw  the  light  of  day.  Hiram  had  come  to  the  Irvington  community  during 
the  winter  of  1863-64,  and  had  lived  for  a  year  or  so  in  Cresco  before  settling 
in  this  township. 

Burt  is  a  township  of  prosperous  farmers  and  comfortable  homes.  Dairy- 
ing and  fancy  stock  raising  are  the  principal  lines  in  which  they  are  operating. 
Thoroughbred  cattle,  horses  and  swine  are  to  be  found  on  many  of  the  farms, 
and  other  evidences  of  prosperity  are  seen  on  their  premises. 

The  present  township  officers  are  J.  P.  Stow,  clerk ;  R.  F.  Hawcott,  as- 
sessor; and  Robt.  Jacobs,  W.  A.  Stoutenburg  and  H.  Sewick,  trustees.  The 
school  officers  are  as  follows:  R.  F.  Hawcott,  president;  W.  A.  Stoutenburg, 
secretary;  Chas.  Dittmer,  treasurer;  J.  H.  Holding,  F.  Harvey,  Lem  Marlow, 
Robt.  Jacobs,  Otto  A.  Johnson  and  E.  N.  Vallentine. 

No  one  attempted  to  found  a  town  until  after  the  line  of  the  Northwestern 
had  been  surveyed  in  1881,  and  it  became  evident  that  one  would  spring  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  depot.  The  Western  Town  Lot  Company  seemed  to  have 
the  matter  of  locating  the  towns  along  the  lines  in  its  charge,  and  dictated  to 
the  owners  of  the  site  where  the  town  should  be  located. 

The  original  plat  of  Burt  was  filed  on  record  September  19,  1881,  by  D.  A. 
Buell,  and  A.  A.  Call  and  The  Western  Town  Lot  Company.  This  comprised 
nine  blocks  and  the  railway  reservation.  Since  that  time  plats  of  various  addi- 
tions have  been  filed  as  follows:  D.  A.  Buell's  subdivision  of  four  out  lots. 
February  21,  1885;  Buell's  addition  of  three  blocks  and  out  lots,  June  8,  1891 ; 
F.  D.  Nicholson's  addition  of  two  blocks,  December  24,  1891 ;  Elmer  Hodg- 
son's subdivision  of  out  lot  6,  May  3,  1892.  Buell's  second  addition  of  five 
blocks  and  subdivision  of  two  blocks,  June  7,  1892;  W.  T.  L.  Company's  sub- 
division of  out  lot  and  replat  of  four  out  lots,  July  21.  1892;  E.  J.  Murtagh's 
addition  of  six  blocks  and  three  out  lots,  April  27.  1893;  F.  D.  Nicholson's 
second  addition  of  two  blocks.  December  14,  1893;  Walter  H.  Smith's  addition 
of  thirteen  lots,  August  10,  1894 ;  A.  A.  Beane's  addition  of  two  blocks.  Sep- 
tember 8,  1894;  Murtagh's  addition  of  one  block  and  three  out  lots,  October  26, 
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1894;  Elizabeth  Davison's  addition  of  two  blocks,  April  6,  1897;  and  D.  A. 
Buell's  subdivision  of  the  south  six  acres  of  lot  1,  November  15,  1897. 

The  first  building  erected  on  the  village  site  was  Geo.  E.  Marble's  for  his 
general  store.  Then  appeared  the  depot  and  section  house  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  J.  D.  McDonald's  lumber  office.  These  were  all  built  during  the  late 
fall  of  1881.  Thus  Marble  opened  the  first  store,  and  McDonald  the  first  lum- 
ber yard. 

During  the  year  1882  houses  were  built  about  in  this  order  as  well  as  can 
be  remembered:  J.  D.  McDonald's  residence,  C.  P.  Stow's  blacksmith  shop, 
Henry  McDonald's  residence,  C.  P.  Stow's  hotel,  the  first  in  town,  A.  D. 
Clarke's  building  for  Cooke,  Frink  &  Co.,  to  use  for  a  general  store,  and  the 
first  schoolhouse.  The  latter  building  some  believe  was  not  built  until  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

J.  D.  McDonald  erected  the  building  for  his  hardware  store  in  1883  on  tne 
spot  where  the  National  Bank  stands.  That  same  year  Geo.  Eastman  built  the 
store  where  L.  C.  Smith  &  Son  are  doing  business.  A  few  residences  made 
their  appearance  about  that  time,  S.  J.  O'Neill's  being  one  of  them.  Several 
months  later.  D.  A.  Buell  built  a  residence  on  his  farm  joining  the  site  on  the 
west;  but  the  building  is  now  one  of  the  town  residences. 

The  Mayhew  hotel  was  not  built  until  1887,  and  by  that  time  several  other 
buildings  had  made  their  appearance  besides  those  mentioned. 

The  citizens  are  intelligent  and  enterprising  and  never  fail  to  furnish  an 
audience  of  respectable  size  for  any  speaker  who  has  anything  to  say  and  knows 
how  to  say  it.  The  lawns  are  tidy  and  some  of  the  residences  cost  several 
thousand  dollars  to  build. 

The  Burt  National  Bank  is  quartered  in  its  substantial  and  cozy  home  that 
was  erected  during  the  year  1895.  Its  officers  are  men  of  such  standing  in  the 
county  that  its  reliability  is  never  questioned.  E.  J.  Murtagh  is  the  president ; 
J.  W.  Sullivan,  vice  president ;  and  C.  H.  Blossom,  cashier  and  manager.  The 
directors  made  a  wise  choice  when  they  chose  Mr.  Blossom  for  the  position. 
The  bank  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Burt  State  Bank  that  was  organized  in  1892 
with  C.  C.  Chubb  as  president  and  E.  J.  Murtagh  as  cashier.  A.  D.  Clarke, 
T.  F.  Cooke  and  C.  C.  St.  Gair  were  other  directors  chosen  at  that  time.  In 
June,  1897,  Mr.  Murtagh  was  succeeded  by  C.  II.  Blossom  as  cashier,  a  position 
he  is  still  holding.  December  20,  1900,  the  Burt  National  was  organized,  and 
C.  C.  Chubb  was  retained  as  president  and  T.  F.  Cooke  became  vice  president. 
Upon  the  death  of  President  Chubb  E.  J.  Murtagh  succeeded  to  the  position. 

The  First  National  Bank  was  organized  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the 
Farmers'  Savings  Bank  which  came  into  existence  March  10,  1898.  The  first 
board  of  directors  of  this  latter  bank  consisted  of  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  president  ; 
C.  D.  Smith,  cashier;  Geo.  C.  Call,  W.  T.  Bourne  and  John  Kerr.  The  First 
National  was  organized  June  18.  1901,  and  President  Wadsworth  retained  his 
position;  but  L.  C.  Smith  was  chosen  the  vice  president  and  C.  D.  Smith  took 
his  place  as  cashier.  The  other  members  of  the  board  were  W.  T.  Bourne, 
VVm.  Peck,  Geo.  C.  Call  and  W.  K.  Ferguson.  When  the  change  was  made 
January  29,  1909,  the  present  officers  were  elected:  S.  E.  McMahon,  presi- 
dent ;  L.  C.  Smith,  vice  president ;  and  H.  O.  Buell,  cashier.    About  the  year 
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1000  the  brick  home  for  the  bank  was  erected.  The  bank  under  Cashier  Buell's 
management  is  giving  satisfaction  to  its  numerous  patrons. 

Two  elevators  are  kept  busy  in  handling  the  grain  brought  in  by  the  farmers 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Burt  Farmers'  Exchange  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  May,  1899,  the  first  board  of  directors  being  G.  H.  Wessel,  John 
Kerr,  J.  Q.  Jamison,  E.  H.  Staley  and  A.  L.  Moore.  The  present  officers  are 
M.  J.  Mann,  president;  W.  A.  Chipman,  secretary,  and  H.  O.  Buell,  treasurer. 
R.  E.  Nauman  has  charge  of  the  work  at  the  elevator.  Z.  Roberts  was  the 
founder.  He  sold  to  S.  J.  O'Neill  who  sold  to  Wightman,  Richards  &  Son, 
and  they  sold  to  McDonald,  Richards  &  Nafus. 

D.  L.  Godden  and  O.  P.  McDonald,  under  the  firm  name  of  Godden  &  Mc- 
Donald, have  been  operating  the  other  elevator  for  about  three  years,  the  senior 
member  being  the  manager.  They  purchased  the  plant  from  the  Western  Ele- 
vator Company,  that  had  previously  purchased  from  Joe  Elvidge.  The  busi- 
ness originated  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  when  J.  D.  McDonald  began  oper- 
ating in  various  lines,  and  when  O.  P.  McDonald  later  obtained  an  interest  in 
the  enterprise. 

O.  P.  McDonald's  lumber  yard  is  one  of  credit  to  the  town,  and  his  office  is 
a  favorite  resort  for  old  settlers  to  spin  their  yarns  and  recall  the  events  of  the 
early  days.  J.  D.  McDonald  started  the  business  with  the  town  in  1881.  He 
died  in  1890,  and  the  next  year  O.  P.  McDonald  purchased  a  half  interest,  and 
in  1895  he  bought  the  other  half  from  Mrs.  McDonald.  The  business  is  large 
and  is  yearly  increasing. 

G.  J.  F.  Vogel  is  operating  the  general  store  which  he  purchased  from 
F.  Dau  two  years  ago.  The  latter  did  business  there  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
He  succeeded  Geo.  E.  Marble,  the  original  proprietor,  who  was  the  first  mer- 
chant in  town. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Son  have  a  large  stock  of  general  merchandise  and  are  well 
established  in  business.  The  senior  member  eighteen  years  ago  purchased  the 
store  of  E.  J.  Murtagh,  who  had  bought  the  business  of  John  Goeders  who  had 
started  it  early  in  the  history  of  the  town.  After  Mr.  Smith  had  operated  alone 
for  five  years  he  admitted  his  son.  C.  C,  as  partner.  The  store  is  a  popular  one 
and  is  well  managed. 

J.  H.  Graham,  in  the  implement  business,  succeeded  J.  G.  Graham  in  1891. 
He  has  built  up  an  extensive  trade  and  has  made  many  friends  in  the  meantime. 
The  Manus  Implement  Company  are  successors  to  Davis  &  Manus,  having 
made  the  purchase  in  January,  191 3. 

J.  S.  Hofius  deals  in  both  groceries  and  hardware,  and  has  been  located  six 
years,  having  succeeded  L.  M.  Owen.  He  gets  his  full  share  of  the  trade  and 
is  happy.  Albert  Staehle  has  been  in  the  hardware  trade  for  a  dozen  years.  He 
bought  out  A.  H.  Nafus,  and  the  latter  purchased  after  several  others  had  been 
the  proprietors. 

Stehle  Bros,  succeeded  L.  M.  Owen  in  the  meat  business  in  February,  1911  ; 
W.  A.  Galliger  succeeded  Grubb  in  the  barbering  business  four  years  ago.  other 
prior  owners  having  been  Simmons,  Chris  Long  and  Dick  Crose ;  Amos  Harr 
took  charge  of  the  pool  room  in  1910;  C.  W.  Schryver  began  pounding  iron  in 
1894.  and  C.  J.  Mansmith  in  1004;  and  B.  VV.  Brooke  succeeded  Guy  Perry  as 
depot  agent  in  February.  1908. 
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W.  A.  Chipman  in  1900  succeeded  VVm.  Stockwell  in  the  furniture  line,  and 
is  still  engaged  in  that  business.  The  drug  store  once  owned  by  Shales  &  Moore, 
and  later  by  Shales  &  Pratt,  has  been  conducted  for  about  one  year  by  F.  L. 
Pratt,  the  present  proprietor.  R.  C.  Smith  deals  in  motorcycles,  having  beg^un 
the  business  January  1,  191 2,  and  E.  O.  Chipman  has  been  hustling  real  estate 
deals  and  doing  insuring  since  1901. 

Peck's  hotel  is  conducted  by  L.  M.  Vinaas,  who  is  serving  his  fourth  year  as 
landlord  at  that  place.  He  has  comfortable  rooms  and  serves  his  guests  with 
good  meals.  He  succeeded  Fred  Dehnert  who  had  succeeded  others  since  Wm. 
Peck  erected  the  building  for  his  hotel.  The  only  other  eating  place  is  at  R.  E. 
Stewart's  restaurant  where  the  proprietor  has  been  in  the  business  since  Septem- 
ber, 1911.   He  succeeded  C.  P.  Stow. 

A.  H.  Meinzer  began  the  jeweler's  business  in  Burt  in  July,  1901.  Later  he 
bought  out  Wheeler  and  then  J.  Mesing  who  were  dealing  in  that  line.  He  is 
an  optician  and  does  considerable  work  fitting  glasses,  etc. 

Miss  Carrie  Simmons  has  been  doing  millinery  work  since  the  fall  of  191 2, 
and  has  a  growing  patronage.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hofius  is  the  other  milliner  and  she, 
too,  finds  ready  sales  for  her  goods. 

Cement  blocks  and  ornamental  cement  piers  are  made  by  H.  A.  Whitehall 
who  has  the  equipment  for  making  any  design  in  that  line.  He  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  county  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

W.  D.  Kearns  is  the  manager  for  the  W.  F.  Priebe  poultry  establishment 
which  has  proved  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  this  locality. 

The  Burt  Co-operative  Creamery  is  not  only  the  pride  of  the  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  but  of  the  town  citizens  as  well.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  creamery  in 
the  county  has  been  so  widely  advertised.  The  articles  that  have  appeared  fre- 
quently in  the  Monitor  concerning  the  number  of  large  checks  which  the  pa- 
trons have  received  for  their  products,  have  had  much  to  do  with  giving  the 
factory  a  good  rating.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of  Geo.  Kocstler.  presi- 
dent; Wm.  Treptow,  vice  president;  L.  W.  Keith,  E.  N.  Volentine  and  W.  H. 
Smith.  H.  O.  Buell  is  the  treasurer.  M.  E.  Warner  the  secretary  and  R.  E. 
demons  the  butter-maker.  The  creamery  company  was  incorporated  in  March, 
1890,  with  a  board  composed  of  Geo.  Angus,  Ernest  Bacon,  Isaac  Ames,  Peter 
Kreithe  and  Clark  Coffin.    In  1910  the  charter  was  renewed  and  extended. 

During  the  year  1912  J.  R.  Mawdsley  received  for  his  products  at  the  fac- 
tory $2,180.25;  W.  H.  Smith.  $1,095.32;  W.  A.  Peters.  $1,003.14;  L.  D.  Hodg 
son,  $000.36;  Mrs.  August  Bahling,  $95544:  RoBt.  Callies,  $913  25:  Jerry  Hel- 
gens,  $905.57;  John  N.  Koestler,  $893.85;  Jacob  J.  Koestler.  $883.46;  G.  Kucck, 
$877.69;  Rod  Jain,  $841.79:  Ellis  McWhorter.  $826.75. 

L.  M.  Owen  and  M.  J.  Mann  were  in  partnership  dealing  in  autos :  but  now 
that  they  have  dissolved  each  sells  autos,  land  or  anything  else  that  comes  in  his 
way  that  needs  selling.  These  two  former  country  lads  make  ideal  town  citizens 
and  they  used  to  know  how  to  pack  a  caucus  when  it  needed  packing  during  a 
political  campaign. 

Kossuth  Lodge.  Xo.  540.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  organized  in  May.  1892.  and 
after  working  under  the  dispensation  for  six  months,  received  its  charter.    F.  E 
Allen  was  W.  M. ;  L.  H.  McChesney.  S.  W. ;  and  O.  P.  McDonald,  J.  W.  The 
present  officers  are:  C.  C.  Smith,  W.  M.;  C.  W.  Schryver,  S.  W. ;  P.  L.  Drem- 
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mell,  J.  W.;  R.  C  Smith,  secretary;  H.  O.  Buell,  T.;  J.  A.  Foster,  S.  V.;  Wil- 
liam Davison,  J.  D.;  William  Shanor,  S.  S.;  W.  B.  Pratt,  J.  S.;  and  James 
Stewart,  tyler. 

Kossuth  Chapter,  No.  201,  O.  E.  S.  has  for  its  principal  officers:  Gertrude 
Peters,  W.  M.;  D.  W.  Pratt,  W.  P.;  Nettie  Dorrence,  A.  M.;  H.  O.  Buell,  T. ; 
and  R.  C.  Smith,  secretary. 

Burt  Lodge,  No.  578,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organized  May  18,  1893.  The  fol- 
lowing are  present  officers:  D.  L.  Godden,  N.  G. ;  Archie  Masters,  V.  G. ;  J.  A. 
Foster,  T. ;  and  E.  O.  Chipman,  secretary.  J.  H.  Graham  is  the  captain  of  the 
degree  team.  J.  H.  Graham,  John  Anderson,  W.  H.  Smith,  J.  B.  Cork  and  B.  F. 
Sroufe  were  charter  members  and  still  belong  to  the  lodge. 

Rebekah  Lodge,  No.  585,  was  organized  April  1,  1909.  Some  of  the  first 
officers  were  Mabel  McDonald,  N.  G. ;  Lottie  Graham,  V.  G. ;  and  Maud  McDon- 
old,  secretary.  At  present  the  full  list  is  as  follows :  Mabel  Davison,  N.  G. ;  Ada 
Whitehill,  V.  G. ;  Ortha  Stow,  secretary ;  Tennie  Foster,  T. ;  Mary  Kearns, 
chaplain ;  Mary  Schiffer,  con. ;  Anna  Vinaas,  R.  S.  N.  G. ;  James  Foster,  L.  S. 
N.  G. ;  Mabel  Nelson,  R.  S.  V.  G. ;  Lottie  Graham,  L.  S.  V.  G. ;  Hannah  Peck, 
O.  G.;  Ethel  Stehle,  I.  G. 

The  Women's  Club  and  the  Birthday  Circle  are  two  of  the  most  popular 
organizations  in  town.  Hattie  Smith  is  president  of  the  former  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Chipman  of  the  latter. 

The  schools  are  successfully  conducted  by  the  following  teaching  force: 
John  R.  Lang,  principal,  who  began  in  the  fall  of  1912;  Wilda  Crawford,  Latin; 
Mary  L.  Edwards,  German;  Mary  P.  Caldwell,  grammar  department;  Florence 
Farrell,  intermediate ;  Maude  Schenck,  second  primary ;  Eva  Whitney,  first  pri- 
mary. The  latter  has  held  her  position  with  universal  satisfaction  for  the  past 
fourteen  years. 

The  building  is  a  handsome  one  and  was  erected  in  191 1  at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 
It  has  all  the  modern  conveniences  and  is  a  credit  to  the  town.  The  first  school- 
house  in  the  village  was  erected  in  1882  at  a  cost  of  $700.  It  was  one-story  and 
was  22  x  38  feet  on  the  ground.  It  was  then  a  country  schoolhousc  belonging  to 
subdistrict  9.  That  building  was  used  until  1893  when  the  two-story  frame  struc- 
ture was  completed.  A.  A.  Sifert  was  the  first  principal  in  that  building.  Then  in 
turn  came  Hugh  Conner,  Frank  Van  Erdewyk,  C.  J.  Johnson,  M.  E.  Lumbar, 
L.  A.  Glassburn,  A.  S.  Murray,  G.  E.  Ormundson,  C.  W.  Mangum,  R.  S.  Gross- 
man, P.  D.  Cowan  and  J.  R.  Lang. 

The  independent  district  was  organized  in  March,  1892,  the  first  officers  being 
John  Kerr,  president ;  George  E.  Marble,  secretary ;  and  William  Cook,  treasurer. 
C.  P.  Stow  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  board.  Dr.  W.  T.  Peters  is  now 
the  president ;  C.  B.  Chipman,  the  secretary,  and  A.  W.  Blanchard  the  treasurer. 

The  Burt  Monitor  was  started  by  John  A.  Shaeffer,  who  issued  the  first  num- 
ber February  10,  1893.  He  filled  several  columns  of  his  paper  with  locals  that 
made  interesting  reading.  He  sold  December.  1893,  to  H.  B.  Hallock,  who  con- 
tinued the  paper  with  success  until  W.  C.  Dewel  took  possession  of  it  January  1, 
1900.  Mr.  Dewel  made  some  changes  and  improvements  and  after  conducting 
the  paper  until  December  i,  1902,  sold  it  to  the  present  proprietor,  R.  S.  Sher- 
wood. 

Mr.  Sherwood  has  decided  opinions  on  local  conditions  and  events,  and 
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freely  states  them  in  the  columns  of  his  paper  in  such  an  interesting  way  that  they 
frequently  elicit  comments  from  other  editors  in  the  county.  The  Monitor  under 
his  management  is  readable  and  a  success  financially.  He  is  also  the  present 
postmaster  and  has  both  offices  in  the  same  building. 

The  first  postmaster  in  the  village  was  P.  M.  Barslou  and  upon  his  resignation 
was  succeeded  by  George  E.  Marble,  the  first  merchant.  Following  him  came 
Mrs.  Rebecca  McDonald  when  Cleveland  was  elected,  and  then  J.  X.  Easterly 
under  Harrison.  L.  H.  McChesney  was  the  democrat  who  had  the  position  when 
Cleveland  came  in  again.  George  C.  Allen,  Sr.,  Lincoln  Hall,  Frank  Mann  and 
R.  S.  Sherwood  have  been  the  others  who  have  been  the  postmasters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  Monitor  was 
started  in  February,  1893.  According  to  the  advertising  then  in  the  columns  Wil- 
liam Peck  and  B.  P.  Tubbs  were  running  the  hotels;  Hall  &  Vesper,  Nicholson  & 
Buell,  J.  B.  Cork,  and  Goeders  &  Shultz  were  conducting  the  stores;  and  Dr. 
Beane  was  practicing  medicine.  M.  H.  Stoddard,  Elmer  Hodgson,  S.  M.  Ferris 
and  Fred  Dehnert  were  the  carpenters,  Sid  Cottrell  the  painter,  G.  V.  Slade  the 
barber,  Frank  Allen  the  mason,  and  B.  V.  Daniels  the  harness  maker.  A.  C.  Cady 
was  running  the  restaurant,  Graham  &  Elvidge  the  implements,  Wightman,  Rich- 
ards &  Co.  the  elevator,  Groh  Bros,  the  meat  market,  W.  H.  Shaeffer  the  black- 
smith shop,  Henry  Wilder  the  dray,  and  S.  E.  Johnson  doing  auctioneering. 
The  Burt  Bank  was  then  established  and  getting  a  foothold. 

The  Methodist  church,  like  those  in  most  of  the  towns  in  the  county,  was  at 
first  on  the  circuit.  Pastors  from  Bancroft  held  services  for  several  years  before 
one  was  stationed  at  Burt.  The  church  was  formally  organized  and  incorporated 
June  8,  1892,  George  E.  Marble,  Levi  Toothman,  J.  B.  Cork,  J.  N.  Easterly  and 
Charles  Nichols  being  the  first  board  of  trustees.  The  church  is  worshiping  in  a 
neat  little  edifice,  and  Rev.  G.  \V.  Eggleston  is  the  pastor.  Before  him  in  turn, 
reaching  back  into  the  past,  the  pastors  were  Rev.  Allen  Wood.  Rev.  Marcy,  Rev. 
Robbins,  Rev.  Hint,  Rev.  Whitfield,  Rev.  Hahn,  Rev.  Forsyth  and  Rev.  Faus. 
The  latter  was  the  first  M.  E.  pastor  to  locate  in  Burt.  Revs.  Ward,  Thompson, 
Smith  and  others  from  Bancroft  before  that  time  conducted  the  services.  Rich- 
ard Hawcott  is  now  the  Sunday  school  superintendent,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackson  the 
president  of  the  ladies'  aid,  and  Ray  Iscnberger  the  president  of  the  Epworth 
league. 

The  Presbyterians  held  the  first  religious  services  in  the  town,  and  they  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Padcn  at  the  home  of  Henry  McDonald  in  August,  1882, 
but  the  church  was  not  organized  until  in  June,  1883.  The  services  were  held  at 
the  depot  after  it  was  erected  until  the  first  schoolhouse  was  built,  and  then  they 
were  held  there.  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  church  were  filed  on  record 
April  6,  1885,  Fred  Beane.  John  Brown  and  T.  Williamson  being  named  as  the 
first  trustees.  Mrs.  Rebecca  McDonald  was  one  of  the  first  Sunday-school  super- 
intendents and  I.  G.  Schryver  and  William  Bailey  were  the  first  elders.  The  house 
of  worship  which  adorns  the  street  was  not  built  for  several  years  after  the 
church  was  organized.  James  Stow  is  the  Sunday  school  superintendent  and 
Mary  Foster  the  president  of  the  Mite  society.  The  pastors  in  the  following 
order  have  been  Rev.  R.  A.  Paden,  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  Rev.  J.  M.  McCahn, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Greenshields,  Rev.  Presley,  Rev.  Kenneth  McAuley,  Rev.  William 
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Patterson,  Rev.  George  Bollinger,  Rev.  E.  C.  Haskell  and  the  present  efficient 
minister,  Rev.  S.  H.  Aten. 

The  Burt  Salem  German  M.  E.  church  has  for  its  present  pastor  Rev.  A.  H. 
Meyer  who  has  removed  his  residence  recently  to  Fenton.  The  church  was 
incorporated  in  November,  1889,  Fred  Koepke,  Fred  Schulz,  John  Meinzer, 
Julius  Krahn,  Peter  Kreithe,  G.  H.  Wessel,  and  C.  Schulz  being  the  first  trustees. 
A  little  later  the  church  edifice  was  erected  and  church  services  have  been  held 
in  it  since  that  time.  Jacob  Mall,  Chris  Meinzer  and  J.  M.  Dettman  are  the  pres- 
ent trustees. 

Two  physicians  are  established  in  the  practice.  Dr.  W.  T.  Peters  located 
August  5,  1894,  after  having  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College  in  the  pre- 
vious spring.  He  ranks  among  the  most  successful  of  the  physicians  of  the 
county,  and  is  an  influential  citizen  of  the  village. 

Dr.  John  G.  Clapsaddle  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  State 
University  in  the  spring  of  1912  and  opened  an  office  at  Burt  in  February,  1913. 
He  is  composed  of  the  right  mettle  and  will  succeed. 

Dr.  Charles  McCormick  was  the  first  to  locate,  and  after  him  came  Dr.  A.  A. 
Beane.  Then  followed  Dr.  W.  T.  Peters,  Dr.  Grear,  Dr.  Rinehardt,  Dr.  Blay,  and 
finally  Dr.  J.  G.  Clapsaddle. 

Danforth  Pratt  is  the  only  local  dentist,  having  located  in  1896  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  dental  department  of  the  Northwestern  University.  His  practice 
has  constantly  increased  since  he  became  established  in  that  line  of  work. 

Burt  was  incorporated  in  November,  1893,  the  election  being  held  on  the  25th 
of  that  month.  Thomas  Hanna,  H.  O.  Buell,  and  Sid  Cottrell  were  the  judges 
and  O.  H.  Richards  aird  A.  H.  Stow  the  clerks.  Of  the  sixty-two  votes  cast,  all 
but  four  were  in  favor  of  the  measure.  O.  H.  Richards  was  elected  the  first 
mayor;  S.  Nicholson,  George  E.  Marble,  A.  A.  Beane,  O.  P.  McDonald  and  J. 
B.  Cork  the  first  councilmen ;  and  E.  J.  Murtagh,  recorder.  C.  C.  Smith,  A.  N. 
S.  Thompson,  L.  M.  Owen,  M.  J.  Mann  and  H.  O.  Buell  are  the  present  council- 
men;  H.  A.  Thompson,  clerk;  C.  H.  Blossom,  treasurer,  and  W.  J.  Davison, 
assessor. 

The  mayors  since  O.  H.  Richards  retired  have  been  S.  Nicholson,  George  E. 
Marble,  C.  D.  Smith,  Fred  Dehnert,  C.  H.  Blossom  and  the  present  incumbent,  C. 
W.  Schryver. 

Burt  has  furnished  as  officials  for  the  county :  George  E.  Marble,  clerk ;  L.  C. 
Smith,  recorder  and  treasurer;  Frank  Van  Erdewyk,  superintendent,  and  W.  C. 
Dewel,  clerk.  Furthermore,  W.  E.  McDonald  was  called  from  there  to  become 
deputy  sheriff  and  that  resulted  in  his  being  later  elected  to  the  office.  J.  D. 
McDonald  also  was  living  there  in  188 1-2  while  serving  on  the  board  of  super- 
visors, and  C.  H.  Belknapp  was  a  resident  of  the  township  when  elected  super- 
intendent. 

The  village  of  Lone  Rock  is  located  in  both  Burt  and  Fenton  townships,  the 
main  street  being  on  the  dividing  section  line.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  big  rock 
that  is  located  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village.  The  plat  of  four  blocks  was 
recorded  April  24,  1899,  by  the  Western  Town  Lot  Company.  The  company 
September  16,  1899,  added  two  more  blocks  and  two  out  lots  to  the  site,  and  in 
August,  1904,  an  equal  number  of  blocks  and  out  lots.  The  site  on  the  Burt  side 
is  upon  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  the  northwest  quar- 
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ter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18;  and  on  the  Fenton  side  it  is  upon  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  13. 

The  Northwestern  road's  passing  through  that  point  in  1S99  caused  the  village 
to  come  into  existence.  Buildings  began  to  appear  in  the  following  order  about 
as  soon  as  the  plat  was  surveyed  and  the  depot  site  located  :  The  Queal  Lumber 
Office,  the  Lone  Rock  Bank,  the  R.  J.  White  general  store  building  and  post- 
office,  the  J.  R.  Davis  general  store  building,  Peter  Rosenvold's  store  for  the  use 
of  C).  J.  Schultz,  the  second  store  building  of  J.  R.  Davis'  for  the  use  of  Graham 
&•  Burns,  and  the  building  erected  by  A.  H.  Nafus  for  a  hardware  and  lumber 
office.  Several  of  these  appeared  even  before  the  first  train  arrived.  The 
creamery  was  also  started  that  year  and  the  building  erected. 

The  building  put  up  for  Graham  &  Burns  is  now  occupied  by  J.  M.  Hulburt's 
general  store.  About  two  years  ago  he  succeeded  George  E.  Munch  who  had 
bought  the  business  of  the  original  proprietors.  In  the  store  the  postoffice  is 
located  where  Miss  Sadie  Taylor  is  the  postmistress.  She  has  held  the  position 
for  twelve  years,  succeeding  Will  Burns  who  was  the  next  to  hold  the  place 
after  R.  J.  White,  the  first  postmaster. 

The  general  store  started  by  O.  J.  Schultz  is  now  operated  by  Fred  Schultz, 
Jr.,  &  Co.    This  firm  began  in  the  fall  of  1912. 

The  hardware  lumber  and  coal  business  started  by  A.  H.  Nafus  was  sold  to 
McDonald  &  Kerr,  then  J.  M.  Blanchard  purchased  Kerr's  interest  about  six 
years  ago,  since  which  time  the  firm  has  been  McDonald  &  Blanchard. 

The  Lone  Rock  hotel  is  owned  by  William  Murray,  but  William  Krause  has 
been  the  landlord  for  the  past  couple  of  years.  When  the  town  first  started,  about 
a  dozen  men  formed  a  company  and  erected  the  building,  N.  L.  Cotton  being  the 
manager.  This  company  later  sold  to  Chris  Christensen.  Lester  Willson,  G.  S. 
McMurray  and  Fred  Kruger  have  been  previous  landlords. 

The  Lone  Rock  Bank  was  organized  in  May,  1899,  with  E.  J.  Murtagh  as  presi- 
dent; C.  C.  Chubb,  vice  president;  and  X.  L.  Cotton,  cashier.  The  same  presi- 
dent and  the  same  cashier  are  still  holding  their  positions.  A.  D.  Clarke,  T.  F. 
Cooke  and  Gardner  Cowles  were  some  of  the  first  directors,  but  their  places  are 
now  filled  by  J.  W.  Sullivan  and  S.  E.  McMahon. 

The  schools  are  held  in  the  well-planned,  four-roomed  brick  building,  erected 
about  iqo6  when  the  Independent  district  was  formed.  Frank  Sarchett  is  the 
principal;  Ellen  Nyman,  grammar;  Ellen  Nelson,  intermediate;  and  Myrtle 
Franklin,  primary.  Previous  principals  have  been  J.  M.  Ralph,  R.  J.  Bradley,  M. 
E.  Lumbar  and  Ellen  Hartshorn.  The  district  comprises  sixteen  sections,  the 
children  from  the  remote  portions  being  conveyed  to  the  school  with  teams  at 
no  expense  to  the  district,  in  accordance  with  the  "central  plan." 

The  Lone  Rock  Exchange  Company  succeeded  the  Western  Elevator  Com- 
pany in  1009  and  the  business  now  is  managed  by  John  Kerr.  H.  W.  Dreyer  is 
president ;  M.  Flynn,  vice  president,  and  Ed.  Donovan,  secretary. 

The  Lone  Rock  Telephone  Company  has  for  its  officers  E.  F.  Tuthill,  presi- 
dent;  C.  F.  C.  I-aage,  secretary,  and  N.'L.  Cotton,  manager.  They  have  250 
telephones  installed. 

The  Presbyterians  are  holding  the  only  religious  services  in  the  village,  and 
have  for  their  pastor  Rev.  Aten  of  Burt.   The  services  are  held  in  the  edifice  be- 
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longing  to  the  M.  E.  church.  Both  organizations  were  formed  in  the  country, 
and  the  building  was  dedicated  there  before  being  moved  to  the  village.  About 
twelve  years  ago  the  removal  occurred.  The  M.  E.  people  have  no  services  of 
their  own  now,  but  a  Union  Sunday  school  is  maintained,  A.  D.  Langworthy 
being  the  superintendent.  Mrs.  N.  L.  Cotton  is  the  president  of  the  Ladies'  Mite 
Society. 

The  pool  hall  is  run  by  G.  A.  Sharp,  the  harness  shop  by  J.  G.  Robinson,  the 
barber  shop  by  W.  P.  Kearns.  the  meat  market  by  J.  M.  Morrison,  the  implement 
business  by  W.  E.  Bicrstedt  and  the  stock  business  by  Joe  Elvidge. 

KENTON  TOWNSHIP  AND  VILLAGE 

The  township  of  Fenton  which  comprises  97-30  is  well  drained  by  Lotts  Creek, 
Calamus  Creek  and  the  Black  Cat.  The  latter,  by  its  irregular,  zig-zag  course  in 
passing  southeasterly  through  the  township,  Hows  many  miles  after  entering  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  5  before  making  its  exit  on  the  south  line  of  36.  What  is 
now  Fenton,  after  belonging  to  Algona  township  until  October  18,  1869,  became 
the  northwest  fourth  of  Darien  township  by  action  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 
The  other  three  congressional  townships,  included  in  Darien,  comprised  the  ter- 
ritory now  in  Burt,  Union  and  Lotts  Creek.  That  township  therefore  was  cre- 
ated twelve  miles  square,  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  body  of  land.  Had  it  been  allowed 
to  remain  that  shape  and  size  it  would  have  been  as  noteworthy  as  any  of  the 
other  large  townships  of  that  period.  It  passed  out  of  existence  before  the  close 
of  the  first  year,  September  19,  1870,  by  direction  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
and  much  to  the  regret  of  the  promoters  of  that  early-day  township. 

The  territory  of  97-30,  after  the  fall  of  Darien,  went  back  to  Algona  town- 
ship again  and  belonged  to  it  until  in  April,  1873,  when  Fenton  in  its  present  size 
and  form  was  created.  This  township  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
established  in  the  county  that  comprised  only  a  single  congresisonal  township — 
thirty-six  square  miles.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  having  the  civil  townships 
coincide  with  the  congressional  began  when  Fenton  came  into  existence;  for  prior 
to  that  time  the  county  judge,  and  later  the  supervisors,  had  set  off  civil  town- 
ships that  were  large  and  often  unwieldy. 

At  the  organization  election,  April  7,  1873,  M.  L.  Bush,  Joachim  Holtz  and 
T.  M.  Clark  were  chosen  the  first  trustees,  and  F.  L.  Ranney  the  clerk.  It  has 
been  many  years  since  any  of  these  parties  were  residents  of  the  township,  and 
their  places  are  filled  officially  at  present  by  B.  L.  Hollister,  W.  H.  Dreyer  and 
John  Helgens,  trustees;  and  by  Theodore  Haase,  clerk.  C.  F.  C.  Laage  is  also 
the  present  assessor. 

The  first  settlers  came  into  the  township  about  the  first  of  September,  1868, 
nine  of  them  all  at  the  same  time.  There  was  not  a  woman  or  child  in  the  crowd. 
They  were  W.  A.  Waterhouse,  his  son  Hugh  Waterhouse,  Edson  Williams,  Revo 
Williams,  his  brother,  A.  H.  Stone,  Everett  Seaver,  Andrew  Shipman,  Lew  Car- 
ter and  Warren  Mayo.  They  had  all  driven  with  teams  across  the  country  from 
Darien,  Wisconsin. 

On  arriving  at  Algona  they  began  interviewing  W.  H.  Ingham  on  the  subject 
of  getting  a  good  location  where  all  could  take  homesteads  and  be  in  the  same 
community.    If  such  a  place  could  be  found  where  the  land  was  good  and  no 
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other  settlers  in  that  township,  so  much  the  better.  Mr.  Ingham  knew  exactly 
where  there  was  just  such  a  location  at  no  great  distance  from  the  county  seat.  So 
he  piloted  them  up  into  97-30,  now  Fenton  township. 

They  landed  upon  section  26,  and  eight  of  them  decided  to  homestead  an 
eighty  each,  and  thus  secure  the  whole  section.  They  camped  at  the  little  lake 
on  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  began  making  hay,  using  the  wagon 
boxes  for  sleeping  chambers  at  night.  Then  they  put  up  a  long  sod  stable  for 
their  horses.  Nearly  all  these  men  were  married,  but  their  wives  had  been  left 
at  their  old  home  until  suitable  houses  could  be  built.  Along  about  the  middle  of 
October  the  women  and  children  arrived  at  Boone,  the  end  of  the  railroad.  There 
these  first  comers  to  Fenton  met  their  families  and  conveyed  them  by  teams  across 
the  prairies  to  their  new  home.  On  arriving  they  partly  camped  in  the  wagon 
boxes  and  partly  lived  in  one  end  of  the  long  sod  stable.  This  end  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  "double  decker"  by  laying  a  few  boards  overhead  across  the  poles 
that  tied  the  walls  together.  At  night  the  women  slept  below,  and  the  men,  by 
climbing  a  little  ladder,  bunked  on  the  upper  deck. 

Andy  Shipman  from  boyhood  had  the  habit  of  whistling  all  day  long.  He 
whistled  at  work,  whistled  at  play,  whistled  out  doors  and  whistled  in  the 
house.  One  night  he  went  up  the  ladder  to  the  upper  deck  to  retire,  and  as  usual 
went  to  whistling.  After  undressing  he  stepped  so  near  the  end  of  a  short 
board  that  it  tipped  up  and  let  him  through  between  the  boards.  He  went  down 
to  his  arm  pits,  and  there  he  hung  dangling  in  the  air  and  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  women  who  were  below.  Some  of  the  survivors  still  laugh  as  they 
recall  the  awful  predicament  in  which  Whistling  Andy  was  placed. 

As  before  stated  eight  of  these  men  homesteaded  an  eighty  each  on  26. 

Stone  and  W.  A.  Waterhouse  located  upon  the  southwest  quarter,  the  latter 
being  on  the  east  half.  The  southeast  quarter  was  the  home  of  Hugh  Water- 
house  and  Mayo,  the  latter  having  the  east  half  with  the  lake  upon  it..  Whistling 
Andy  and  Fdson  Williams  chose  the  northwest  quarter,  the  whistler  taking  for 
his  land  the  west  half.  On  the  northeast  quarter  Seaver  had  the  east  half  and 
Revo  Williams  the  other. 

There  was  no  eighty  in  that  section  for  Carter ;  for  he  did  not  want  any  there 
or  at  any  other  place  in  that  whole  locality.  After  swearing  every  day  that  he 
would  live  nowhere  that  whiskey  could  not  be  purchased,  he  soon  left  the  set- 
tlement and  never  returned. 

The  sod  house  of  W.  A.  Waterhouse  was  the  largest  and  best  of  all.  The 
Watcrhouses,  the  Williamses  and  Stone  all  made  their  home  in  it  for  a  while. 
Then  Revo  Williams  put  up  a  sod  house  for  his  family  and  Stone  soon  did  the 
same. 

While  these  people  were  building  their  houses  R.  I.  Brayton,  in  the  township 
adjoining  on  the  north,  went  over  to  the  C.  O.  Fish  home  and  said  :  "We  are  going 
to  have  some  neighbors,  for  I  can  see  the  sod  houses  they  are  building."  That 
was  a  cheering  thought  to  both  of  the  families,  for  neighbors  in  that  region  in 
1868  were  scarce  and  far  between. 

The  first  death  in  the  township  occurred  in  this  Darien  settlement.  About  a 
week  after  the  women  and  children  had  come  up  from  Boone,  Clara,  the  seven- 
year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revo  Williams,  died  from  hardships  incidental 
to  moving,  and  camping  and  living  in  the  new  sod  structure.   She  was  buried  on 
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her  father's  homestead  where  now  her  body  lies  mingled  with  the  soil  on  that 
northeast  quarter.  The  heart-broken  mother  never  again  could  see  any  beauty  in 
the  rolling  lands  of  that  region. 

These  Darien  people  remained  on  the  section  until  the  middle  of  November, 
when  winter  came  on  in  earnest.  They  were  without  crops  or  feed,  and  no  pro- 
vision could  be  had  nearer  than  Algona.  As  there  was  no  obstruction  to  stop  the 
drifting  snow  and  as  there  was  no  assurance  that  a  road  could  be  kept  open  to 
town,  they  all  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  Algona. 

In  the  spring  they  did  considerable  breaking  and  put  in  crops,  but  when  the 
next  winter  came  on  W.  A.  Watcrhousc  and  family  were  the  only  ones  who  pre- 
ferred to  stay,  the  others  leaving  and  not  returning.  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  the 
only  one  who  proved  up  on  a  claim.  His  sod  house  was  shingled  and  was  one  of 
the  best  ever  built  in  the  county.  Not  one  of  all  that  crowd  is  in  the  county  to-day 
except  Revo  Williams  and  F.  W.  Waterhouse.  Most  of  these  claims  were  traded 
off  for  almost  nothing.  Mayo  came  to  town  and  ran  the  old  log  hotel  and  called  it 
the  Wisconsin  House. 

Among  those  who  came  in  1869  were  Lyman  Hawkins  on  24,  J.  L.  Davis  and 
T.  M.  Clark  on  22,  H.  H.  Bailey  and  others  on  10,  and  J.  C.  Christenson  on  14. 

The  1870  arrivals  were  quite  numerous,  among  them  being  W.  E.  Ranney 
on  26,  J.  L.  Blunt  on  26,  and  the  families  of  the  Holtz  settlement  on  20.  William 
Dau  was  really  the  first  of  that  colony  to  locate.  During  the  year  1868  he  came 
and  homesteaded  the  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  then  after  spending  the 
winter  elsewhere,  returned  in  the  spring  of  1869,  built  a  sod  stable  and  did  some 
breaking,  and  moved  there  in  the  spring  of  1870,  as  did  also  several  other  families 
who  constituted  the  Holtz  colony.  These  were  the  families  of  Joachim  Holtz, 
Harvey  Wiltzen,  Joe  Bors,  Fred  Kluse,  William  Holtofcr  and  Fred  Mulso.  All 
these  located  on  section  20,  and  Henry  Wilson  about  that  time  located  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Holtz,  Wiltzen  and  Dau  families  spent  the  fall  and  winter  of  1869 
in  the  Irvington  vicinity  where  they  settled  temporarily  while  choosing  a  location. 
Section  18  received  several  settlers  in  1870,  John  Dau,  Fred  Stamer  and  John 
Reno  being  some  of  them.  William  Zicmcr,  a  little  later,  made  his  home  on  the 
same  section.  On  section  30  that  year  there  settled  John  Sabin,  William  Soltow, 
John  Meyer,  Jacob  Bickelmann  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Knox. 

During  the  year  1875  William  Dau  sold  his  homestead  and  located  at  his 
present  home  in  Lotts  Creek.  Later  John  Haase  settled  upon  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  20  and  became  a  member  of  the  settlement. 

The  Hottz  settlement  became  as  well  known  as  the  Dorweiler  settlement 
in  Garfield.  Joachim  Holtz  was  the  leader  of  the  community,  and  was  a  man  of 
influence  and  good  judgment.  He  began  cattle  raising  and  feeding,  and  became 
wealthy.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  held  other  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor. 

Several  sod  schoolhouscs  were  built  before  better  ones  could  be  provided. 
On  section  11  one  of  these  sod  buildings  was  made  in  1870,  and  Josephine  Win- 
ters was  the  teacher  in  it  who  first  did  service.  The  next  year  one  was  made  in 
the  Holtz  settlement,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  20,  and  A.  A.  Brunson  was  the 
first  teacher. 

J.  L.  Edmonds  in  1871,  located  on  the  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  36  and  Julius  Ranney  on  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  of  23.  Two  years  later, 
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on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1873,  the  latter  was  caught  in  a  raging  blizzard 
and  frozen  to  death  near  the  north  line  of  Lotts  Creek  while  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Black  Cat  with  a  load  of  wood.  An  account  of  his  death  is  presented  in 
Chapter  XXV. 

About  the  time  that  Julius  Ranney  and  J.  L.  Edmonds  located,  M.  L.  Bush 
and  John  Fields  did  the  same.  Legenhausen  had  arrived  and  settled  prior  to  that 
date  as  had  several  others.  In  the  early  70's  Barney  Pfaff  and  John  Stigman 
located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  8,  the  latter  being  on  the  south  half.  John 
Richter  about  that  time  also  located  on  the  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
17. 

In  1872  three  families  located  that  became  well  known  throughout  the  county. 
These  were  the  families  of  William  Peck  who  bought  land  on  26,  and  F.  L. 
Ranney  and  A.  J.  Bush  on  35.  Of  these  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranney  live  at  Algona  and 
Mrs.  Peck  at  Burt. 

The  John  Newel  family  came  in  1874  and  settled  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
9,  and  Peter  and  Jacob  Weisbrod  the  next  year  arrived  and  located  upon  the 
southeast  quarter  of  19.  Jacob  Weisbrod,  the  father  of  Peter  and  Jacob,  came  in 
1876  with  his  other  son,  Michael,  and  located  upon  the  quarter  adjoining  on  the 
north. 

E.  W.  Dreyer  on  21,  Jacob  Light  on  31,  Isaac  Pettit  on  22,  O.  C.  Tibbetts  on 
23.  August  Krause  on  26,  J.  M.  Moore  on  15,  Edward  Chrischilles  on  8  and 
Henry  Dreyer  on  35  have  been  among  the  number  who  settled  in  the  early  years 
of  the  township  and  aided  in  making  Fenton  township  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  C.  E.  Heise  continues  to  hold  his  section  5,  and  has  made  a  fortune  in 
doing  so.  The  east  half  of  sections  9  and  16,  which  Mrs.  D.  A.  Buell  owned,  has 
increased  equally  in  value  for  the  benefit  of  her  heirs. 

For  years  before  any  village  was  established  in  the  township,  the  postoffice 
was  in  turn  at  the  home  of  several  farmers.  J.  L.  Blunt  was  appointed  first 
but  on  his  refusal  to  accept  the  position  W.  E.  Ranney  handled  the  mail  for  about 
two  years  and  then  J.  L.  Edmonds  performed  the  service  until  Frank  Pompe,  a 
few  miles  south  in  the  other  township,  consented  to  become  the  postmaster. 

The  village  of  Fenton  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the  Fox  Lake  branch 
of  the  Northwestern's  being  run  through  the  township  in  1899.  April  21  of  that 
year  the  Western  Town  Lot  Company  filed  the  plat  on  record  of  the  site  of  seven 
blocks,  which  had  been  surveyed  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  18. 

Immediately  lots  began  being  sold,  and  buildings  made  their  appearance  like 
magic.  The  first  building  erected  was  the  Queal  lumber  office  on  the  north  side 
of  the  track.  Then  in  order  appeared  the  little  building  for  the  Fenton  Drug  Com- 
pany. J.  R.  Jones'  Wigwam  for  the  sale  of  farm  implements;  the  Ormsby  land 
office;  the  Fenton  State  Bank;  the  Stahle  barber  shop;  the  residence  of  S.  N 
Harris;  the  Farmers'  Savings  Bank;  the  Bailey  &  Klingelhofer  store:  the  store 
for  the  Rindy  hardware ;  the  store  for  the  Hirsch  Bros.,  hardware ;  the  George 
Smith  hotel;  the  building  for  G.  J.  Hauschen's  general  merchandise;  Henrv 
Funk's  restaurant;  A.  A.  Bakka's  general  merchandise  store;  J.  P.  Howe's  brick 
building  for  a  general  store ;  and  the  new  building  for  the  Fenton  Drug  Company 
During  the  winter  of  1899-1900  the  Brown  hotel,  Kellar's  building  for  Au<mst 
Slahl's  hardware,  and  the  livery  barn  made  their  appearance. 
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Fenton,  having  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  in  1899,  has  no  old  dilapidated 
buildings.  It  is  a  clean,  bright  little  village  and  having  a  good  class  of  citizens  and 
energetic  business  men. 

The  Farmers  Fenton  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in  1899  with  A.  H.  Keller 
as  president;  E.  B.  Soper,  vice  president,  and  H.  C.  Meier,  cashier.  A  change 
occurred  in  1901  when  Gardner  Cowles  became  president;  E.  J.  Murtagh,  vice, 
president,  and  C.  C.  Chubb  one  of  the  directors  Mr.  Meier,  however,  was 
retained  as  cashier.  The  latter  remained  in  that  position  until  in  1902  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  H.  G.  Davison.  March  30,  1904,  W.  M.  Jacobson  accepted  the 
position  and  held  it  until  June  15,  1909,  when  R.  S.  Blossom,  the  present  incum- 
bent, became  the  cashier,  with  F.  C.  Bailey  as  assistant.  E.  J.  Murtagh  has  been 
the  president  since  the  change  was  made  in  1904  and  H.  J.  Huskamp  the  vice 
president. 

The  bank  is  one  of  the  prosperous  institutions  of  the  village  and  is  well  man- 
aged by  Cashier  Blossom  and  the  board  of  directors.  The  bank  building,  put  up 
soon  after  the  first  lots  were  sold  in  1899,  is  cozy  and  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  Fenton  State  Bank,  organized  in  1899,  has  for  its  president  Michael  Weis- 
brod,  who  has  held  that  position  since  the  organization ;  for  its  vice  president  E.  J. 
Murtagh,  who  has  held  the  place  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  and  for  its 
cashier  G.  W.  Newel,  who  accepted  the  position  in  1902.  Fred  Bailey  is  the 
efficient  bookkeeper.  S.  N.  Harris  was  the  first  cashier  and  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  succeeded  by  G.  W.  Newel.  Other  directors  at  the  time  of  organi- 
zation besides  the  first  officers  were  Fred  Wegener,  C.  C.  Chubb,  T.  F.  Cooke  and 
J.  M.  Moore. 

The  bank  has  a  good  patronage  and  Cashier  Newel  appears  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place  for  that  community. 

The  German  Lutheran  church  was  organized  about  the  time  the  edifice  was 
built  in  1901.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Friedrich,  lives  at  Fairville  and  comes  over  to 
conduct  the  services  and  to  attend  to  the  other  demands  of  the  congregation. 
Paul  Nemitz  is  one  of  the  trustees  and  a  leading  member  of  the  church,  and  Mrs. 
Will  Stamer  is  president  of  the  ladies'  aid.  August  Krause  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal promoters  of  the  church. 

The  Methodist  church  is  composed  of  the  former  members  of  the  German  M. 
E.  church  and  the  English  M.  E.  church  who  formed  a  union  in  October,  191 2. 
as  neither  organization  was  strong  enough  to  be  maintained  satisfactorily.  Both 
had  erected  church  edifices,  but  now  the  united  forces  are  worshipping  in  the  one 
the  German  organization  had  built.  Rev.  A.  H.  Meyer,  now  of  Burt,  conducts 
the  services  a  portion  of  the  time  in  English  and  a  portion  in  German.  This  is 
proving  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  English  M.  E.  church  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1901,  and  had  for  its  first  trustees  S.  H.  Sorenson,  C.  F.  Rusk,  John 
Klingelhofer,  H.  E.  Miner,  D.  A.  Beck,  George  Newel  and  I.  M.  Lyman.  The 
German  Methodists  organized  in  1875  and  the  first  member  received  was  John 
Weisbrod,  now  deceased.  Jacob  Weisbrod,  Barney  Pfaff  and  Joachim  Holtz 
were  the  first  trustees.  Those  at  present  are  M.  Weisbrod,  John  Weisbrod,  John 
Light,  Will  Kohlstedt  and  Peter  Hayenga.  The  president  of  the  missionary  soci- 
ety is  Mrs.  Phil  Weisbrod  (German),  and  of  the  ladies'  aid,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rich- 
ards (English),  and  the  Sunday  school  superintendent  is  Lewis  Weisbrod. 

W.  J.  Lull  is  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Restaurant,  and  is  deserving  of  the 
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good  patronage  tlic  house  is  receiving,  for  the  accomodations  are  satisfactory  to 
the  traveling  public.  He  helped  to  erect  the  first  buildings  in  town  and  Mrs. 
Lull  has  been  feeding  the  hungry  since  that  time  at  the  restaurant. 

The  Kenton  Drug  Company  was  organized  by  F.  H.  Vesper,  Lincoln  Hall  and 
F.  H.  Eigler,  April  29,  1899.  Eigler  &  Stoeber  are  now  the  proprietors  and  have 
been  since  June,  191 2.   The  store  is  a  good  one  and  is  well  patronized. 

August  Krause,  one  of  the  old-time  settlers  of  the  township,  with  his  son, 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  general  merchandise  store  and  has  a  large  and  well  selected 
stock.  E.  C.  Weisbrod  &  Co.  have  a  large  store  of  the  same  character  that  has 
also  a  good  patronage. 

The  Fenton  Hardware  Company  has  an  immense  stock  and  does  a  large  busi- 
ness hi  dealing  not  only  in  hardware  but  in  furniture  and  automobiles,  besides 
doing  embalming.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  H.  J.  Newel,  president;  H.  C. 
Lindsey,  vice  president;  J.  F.  Newel,  secretary,  and  G.  W.  Newel,  treasurer.  The 
firm  five  years  ago  succeeded  Howe  Brothers,  who  had  bought  the  business  of 
Hirsch  Brothers  &  Company,  who  started  the  enterprise.  Their  competing  firm 
in  the  auto  line  is  Krause  &  Zumach. 

In  the  Herman  Krause  cement  building  G.  F.  Shott  runs  the  pool  hall  in  the 
north  room,  and  Fred  Weisbrod  the  harness  shop  in  the  south  while  the  basement 
is  used  for  a  cement  block  factory. 

The  Weisbrod  Implement  Company  has  for  its  local  manager  F.  E.  Weisbrod. 
The  business  was  started  about  ten  years  ago  by  the  Newels  and  was  sold  to 
the  present  proprietors  nearly  two  years  ago. 

August  Ohm  runs  the  meat  market  in  his  own  building;  S.  J.  Stehle  has  been 
doing  the  barbering  for  thirteen  years  and  also  owns  his  building;  August  Zumach 
for  two  years  has  been  selling  hardware ;  and  F.  L.  Wilson  has  been  the  proprietor 
of  the  Ideal  Cafe  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  Larson  &  Nemitz  are  the  iron  workers 
at  the  forge. 

Two  "line  elevators"  were  established  when  the  village  started  and  there  are 
two  still  but  not  of  the  line  organization.  The  one  that  was  managed  by  G.  W. 
Newel  was  bought  by  the  Farmers'  Elevator  Company,  that  was  organized  in 
July,  1907.  with  E.  O.  Helgason  as  president;  F.  C.  Newel,  vice  president; 
E.  A.  Huskamp,  secretary ;  and  G.  W.  Newel,  treasurer.  The  same  secretary  is 
still  holding  the  position,  but  F.  C.  Newel  is  the  president  and  M.  Weisbrod  is 
the  manager.  The  other  elevator  is  owned  by  the  Western  Elevator  Company,  a 
foreign  corporation,  and  O.  L.  Shively  is  the  manager. 

The  Queal  Lumber  Company  has  been  doing  business  in  Fenton  since  that 
town  started.  In  fact  the  office  was  the  first  building  erected  on  the  site.  H. 
E.  Reimers  has  been  with  the  firm  for  thirteen  years,  and  is  just  the  man  to  man- 
age the  local  affairs  satisfactorily. 

J.  Van  Buskirk  is  the  station  agent  who  has  been  at  that  post  since  January, 
19 10,  and  is  one  of  the  best  natured  men  in  town. 

The  first  physician  to  locate  was  Dr.  E.  I.  Bradley,  who  came  in  the  fall  of 
1899.  A  few  weeks  later  that  fall  there  came  Dr.  A.  A.  Bennett.  Dr.  Bradley 
finally  located  elsewhere,  and  while  Dr.  Bennett  was  still  on  hand,  Dr.  F.  W.  Logan 
made  his  appearance  in  the  spring  of  1901  and  is  still  practicing  and  having  an 
extensive  patronage.  When  Dr.  Bennett  moved  away  it  left  a  clear  field  for  Dr. 
Logan,  which  he  ably  covers  with  entire  satisfaction. 
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The  Fenton  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  in  charge  of  an  efficient 
teaching  corps  composed  of  Margaret  Dorweiler,  principal;  Florence  Philpot, 
grammar;  Xina  Masters,  intermediate,  and  Nina  Laage,  primary.  This  is  Miss 
Dorweiler's  ninth  year  in  doing  service  in  the  school.  That  she  has  held  her  posi- 
tion for  that  period  with  growing  satisfaction  is  an  evidence  of  her  fitness  for  the 
head  of  the  school. 

The  building  was  erected  during  the  winter  of  1901-2,  as  the  district  became 
independent  in  the  previous  spring.  The  first  board  consisted  of  Frank  Bailey, 
president;  G.  W.  Newel,  secretary  ;*S.  N.  Harris,  treasurer;  Lewis  Olson,  II.  \V. 
Patterson,  H.  C.  Meier  and  M.  Weisbrod.  The  first  meeting  of  this  board  was 
held  July  9,  1901. 

The  opera  house  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  of  the  stock  com- 
pany, J.  H.  Xewel  being  the  president  and  R.  S.  Blossom  the  secretary.  The  first 
stock  was  issued  in  June,  1910,  after  the  building  had  been  erected.  M.  Weisbrod 
was  the  first  president  of  the  company  and  G.  W.  Xewel  the  secretary. 

The  Fenton  waterworks  had  its  beginning  when  the  well  was  drilled  240  feet 
deep  in  the  fall  of  1910.  The  elevated  tank  was  installed  the  next  year.  The  fire 
company  has  all  the  water  at  its  command  that  is  necessary  in  case  of  fire.  A  hose 
cart  with  700  feet  of  hose  and  a  company  with  Jack  Demsey  as  chief  are  ready 
for  business. 

The  town  was  incorporated  June  6,  1903,  every  vote  being  cast  for  the  meas- 
ure. The  first  officers  were  D.  J.  O'Dell,  mayor;  H.  G.  Davison,  clerk;  August 
Stahl,  treasurer;  J.  P.  Howe,  G.  W.  Xewel,  H.  Krausc,  A.  A.  Ridder,  H.  E. 
Reimers  and  F.  H.  Eigler,  councilmen.  Other  mayors  since  then  have  been  W. 
M.  Jacobson  and  J.  F.  Xewel.  The  present  councilmen  are  M.  Weisbrod,  August 
Krause,  H.  C.  Lindsey,  J.  T.  Weight  and  F.  C.  Xewel. 

Frank  Bailey  is  the  postmaster  and  was  the  first  to  have  that  position.  He 
began  in  1899,  and  after  handling  the  mail  for  about  ten  years  T.  M.  Bilsborough 
succeeded  him  for  two  years,  then  Mr.  Bailey  was  appointed  again.  While  the 
office  previous  to  the  starting  of  the  town  was  on  E.  W.  Dreyer's  farm,  Mr.  Bailey 
was  the  postmaster  for  six  years.  Before  that  time  John  L.  Reed  and  others  held 
the  position. 

The  Fenton  Reporter  is  owned  and  published  by  J.  A.  Schwartz,  who  is  a  faith- 
ful recorder  of  all  the  local  events  of  the  locality.  He  has  his  office  in  the  same 
room  where  the  postoffice  is  and  receives  much  news  on  that  account.  He  attends 
strictly  to  business  and  is  making  a  success  of  his  enterprise.  The  Reporter  was 
started  with  the  town  by  H.  B.  Hallock,  who  printed  the  paper  at  Burt  in  1899. 
That  same  fall  he  sold  to  W.  O.  Hodgson,  who  ran  the  paper  until  July,  1900,  and 
then  disposed  of  it  to  Dewel  &  Bilsborough.  In  April,  1901,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  firm,  the  junior  partner,  T.  M.  Bilsborough,  became  the  sole  owner. 
He  sold  to  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Schwartz,  in  February,  191 1. 

Frank  Bailey,  having  come  to  the  county  in  1869,  has  lived  more  years  in  the 
county  than  any  other  man  in  the  village.   Hats  off  to  Frank ! 

Among  the  old  settlers  who  have  retired  from  their  farms  and  are  making  their 
homes  in  the  village  is  Henry  Warner,  a  settler  in  Seneca  in  1882,  but  in  another 
part  of  the  county  in  1877.  He  has  made  his  home  in  Fenton  for  about  ten  years, 
and  spends  much  of  his  time  recalling  the  events  of  the  war  with  which  he  is  very 
familiar. 
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As  the  village  of  Lone  Rock  is  located  in  the  township  of  Burt  as  well  as  in 
Fenton,  an  account  of  the  rise  and  present  condition  of  the  village  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  write-up  of  the  former  township. 
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TOWNSHIP  NINETY-EIGHT 

GERMAN  TOWNSHIP 

The  name  of  this  township  indicates  the  nationality  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  are  truly  Germans  and  of  a  hardy,  industrious  class,  and 
are  peaceable  and  law-abiding.  While  it  is  true  that  when  the  first  settlements 
were  made  there  was  considerable  wet  land,  the  higher  portions  have  always  been 
as  productive  as  the  land  in  any  other  townships.  Some  of  these  Germans  who 
could  look  ahead  into  the  future  long  ago,  have  accumulated  large  bodies  of  land 
that  are  worth  a  fortune.  The  little  sod  houses  and  straw  sheds  that  were  once 
to  be  seen  on  many  premises  have  given  place  to  commodious  residences,  large 
red  barns  and  other  buildings. 

In  no  part  of  the  county  will  one  find  more  hospitable  homes  or  be  greeted 
with  a  more  generous  welcome  than  when  traveling  through  this  locality  of  Ger- 
man homes. 

The  township  is  not  one  connected  with  important  historic  events.  Xo  set- 
tlers were  on  its  territory  during  or  previous  to  the  war.  No  volunteers  could 
enter  the  ranks  from  the  township,  and  no  residents  could  kill  the  large  game  that 
used  that  region  for  a  grazing  ground. 

German  township  never  had  any  larger  territory  than  98-27,  its  present  size, 
although  that  territory  belonged  in  turn  to  Algona,  Collar  and  Wesley  townships, 
and  one-fourth  of  it  to  Buffalo  before  it  became  a  township  of  its  present  name. 
While  the  territory  belonged  to  Algona  in  September,  1870,  it  was  made  a  part 
of  Collar,  which  contained  103  sections.  Then  in  June,  1872,  the  board  made  it  a 
part  of  Wesley,  which  extended  up  range  27  to  Minnesota.  Then  in  June,  1879, 
the  board  made  the  north  half  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  98-27  a  part  of  Ram- 
sey, leaving  the  southeast  quarter  to  remain  with  Wesley.  When  Buffalo  was 
created  in  September,  1884,  this  southeast  fourth  went  to  that  township.  It  re- 
mained with  Buffalo  until  German  was  set  off  in  September,  1887,  to  comprise 
98-27.  Thus  Ramsey  lost  three-fourths  of  this  territory  and  Buffalo  the  other 
fourth. 

Case  Wiltse  has  the  credit  for  having  been  the  first  settler  on  the  soil  of  Ger- 
man, though  at  the  time  it  belonged  to  Algona  township.  He  came  in  the  spring 
of  1871  and  selected  for  his  homestead  the  extreme  southwest  quarter  section  in 
the  township  on  31.  He  had  Joseph  Cunningham  and  J.  P.  Gray  break  up  twenty 
acres  for  him  at  once,  and  then  returned  to  Black  Hawk  county  where  he  had  left 
his  family.    During  the  following  fall  he  arrived  with  his  family,  but  having  no 
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house  in  which  to  live,  staid  that  winter  in  the  sod  cabin  with  the  Hartshorn  fam- 
ily, a  short  distance  south  of  his  claim.  The  next  year  he  built  the  first  frame 
house  ever  erected  in  the  township.  Wiltse  was  an  outspoken  advocate  for  the 
cause  of  temperance,  freedom  of  the  slaves  and  republican  principles.  He  was  the 
first  justice  of  the  peace  and  held  the  position  for  several  years. 

It  was  at  the  Wiltse  home  where  the  first  birth  occurred.  That  event  hap- 
pened March  I,  1874,  when  the  daughter  Efhe  was  born. 

Soon  after  the  Wiltse  family  located  others  made  their  appearance,  some  stay- 
ing and  others  going  away  about  as  soon  as  they  came.  Bernard  Meyer  was 
among  the  earliest  to  arrive.  He  settled  his  family  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
32  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  any  in  the  township  at  that  period  and  for 
years  afterward.  He  was  influential  in  politics  after  a  few  years,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent delegate  to  the  county  conventions. 

Others  who  came  at>out  the  time  that  Meyer  did  were  E.  Dreesman,  who 
selected  his  home  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  30;  and  B.  Amelsberg  on  the  cast 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  33.  About  that  time  there  came  also  William  Smith 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  10;  T.  H.  Albcrs  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  1  ;  H.  A. 
Wagner  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  34;  John  Isebrands,  on  the  west  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  33 ;  and  J.  E.  Ukena  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  17. 

B.  H.  Meyer  and  Peter  Johnston  on  21,  Soren  Mortenson  on  22,  Hejko  and 
Onno  Bruns  on  27,  H.  U.  Boekelmann  and  Anton  Pankuk  on  28,  B.  S.  Pankuk  on 
26,  Dicrk  Spier  on  17,  John  Rippentrop  on  33,  and  W.  W.  Clements  on  9  were 
among  those  who  located  during  the  early  "8os. 

Many  of  the  old  settlers  have  passed  on  before  and  others  have  removed  from 
the  township  whose  sons  remain  and  are  prospering.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
cited  Henry  and  Benjamin  Meyer  on  21,  S.  Pankuk  on  20,  G.  D.  Wclhousen  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  20,  and  his  brother  William  on  the  old  home  place  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  19.  The  father  of  these  two,  John 
Welhouscn,  has  moved  to  Titonka,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Welhousen  are  spending 
their  remaining  years.  The  father  of  the  two  Meyers,  B.  Meyer,  died  in  1900,  and 
Anton  Pankuk,  the  father  of  S.  Pankuk,  is  also  numbered  with  the  dead. 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  33  near  the  banks  of  the  Little  Buffalo  there 
existed  for  several  years  a  creamery  that  did  a  flourishing  business.  The  German 
V  alley  Co-operative  Creamery  Company  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  the 
spring  of  i8</»,  the  first  board  of  directors  being  Kobes  Tjaden,  John  Cain,  R.  L. 
Lamorcux.  J.  K.  Rippentrop  and  P.  E.  Johnston.  The  creamery  has  not  been  in 
operation  for  some  time. 

Just  across  the  road,  east  from  the  creamery  site,  Adam  Fisher  in  the  latter 
'80s  or  early  '90s  put  up  a  building  and  started  a  store.  He  sold  out  to  F.  A. 
Patterson  after  a  few  months,  and  the  latter  sometime  later  disposed  of  the  store 
to  Levi  Good.  In  the  meantime  Louis  Krause  and  Herman  Tjarks  had  started  a 
rival  store.  After  a  few  months  Good  sold  his  stock  to  the  new  firm.  Later 
Krause  purchased  his  partner's  interest  and  is  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand 
alone. 

B.  S.  Pankuk  was  the  first  postmaster  of  the  German  Valley  office.  Later  the 
merchants  held  the  position.   The  office  has  been  suspended  for  several  years. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  26,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  German  Lutheran 
church  edifice  was  erected  and  services  were  held  there  for  many  years.    It  is  not 
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used  now  and  is  rotting  down.  The  principal  organizers  were  John  Helmers,  John 
Bruns  and  Herman  Franzen,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity. 

The  German  Reformed  church  was  incorporated  in  the  fall  of  1897  hy  John 
Rippentrop,  John  Isehrands,  H.  U.  Boekelmann  and  others.  The  pastor  at  that 
time  was  Rev.  Daniel  Schacfer.  During  the  year  1912  a  new  parsonage  and  new 
church  edifice  were  erected  and  paid  for  immediately.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
Geo.  Haken.  and  the  trustees  arc  B.  S.  Pankuk,  Henry  Bcnkcn  and  Uhc  Ubben. 

Henry  Meyer,  Henry  Franzen  and  John  Spear  are  the  present  township  trus- 
tees; Henry  Sonnenberg,  clerk;  and  H.  U.  Ubben,  the  assessor.  The  school  offi- 
cers are  Henry  Meyers,  president;  J.  Sleeper,  Dick  Meyer,  Bert  Janssen,  John 
Spear.  Ben  Meyer,  Dick  Baada,  Herman  Gonlow  and  Herman  Tjarks.  G.  D. 
Welhouscn  is  the  secretary  and  Kobes  Tjadcn  the  treasurer.  The  teachers  at 
present  in  the  schools  are  Mae  Christensen,  Pearl  Meyer,  Mary  Schneider,  Gertie 
Wclhouscn,  Florence  Clement.  Zclla  L.  Wise.  Aha  Clement,  Jeanncttc  Klugkist 
and  Ollie  Meyer. 

RAMSEY  TOWNSHIP 

Congressional  township  98-28  became  the  civil  township  of  Ramsey  after  those 
thirty-six  square  miles  had  belonged  to  other  civil  townships.  Like  all  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  county  seat,  what  is  now  Ramsey  belonged  to  old  Algona  town- 
ship until  the  board  of  supervisors  set  it  off  to  form  a  part  of  some  other  township. 

The  first  change  came  when  98-28  became  a  part  of  Portland  in  October,  1869, 
a  township  that  was  twenty-nine  miles  long  and  six  wide,  and  extended  from  Min- 
nesota south  to  include  the  present  Plum  Creek.  In  September,  1870.  the  cast  row 
of  sections  of  98-28  became  a  part  of  Collar  township,  but  that  order  was  soon 
rescinded.  When  Ramsey  was  first  created  in  June,  1879,  its  size  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  at  present.  It  comprised  the  east  third  of  the  present  Ram- 
sey. Ledyard  and  Springfield,  the  west  half  of  the  present  Lincoln  and  all  of  the 
present  German  except  the  southeast  fourth.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  left 
the  west  two-thirds  of  the  present  Ramsey  and  the  territory  north  of  it  still  be- 
longing to  Portland. 

The  next  change  came  in  April,  1882,  when  Ramsey  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  east  half  of  the  present  Lincoln  and  all  of  Hebron.  It  was  further  en- 
larged in  January,  1884,  by  the  addition  of  the  west  two-thirds  of  the  present 
Ramsey,  Ledyard  and  Springfield.  By  this  change  98-28  for  the  first  time  be- 
came wholly  a  part  of  Ramsey. 

Ramsey  was  reduced  to  its  present  size  as  other  townships  from  time  to  time 
were  formed  from  portions  of  its  large  territory — German  in  1887,  Hebron  in 
1889.  Springfield  and  Ledyard  in  1891,  and  Lincoln  in  1893.  The  name  of  the 
township  was  adopted  in  honor  of  Wayne  Ramsey,  a  banker  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  large  township  when  it  was  created. 

There  will  never  be  any  dispute  as  to  who  was  the  first  settler  in  Ramsey  town- 
ship. Xorman  Collar  was  not  only  the  first  to  locate  in  Ramsey,  but  the  first  in 
all  that  region  of  territory.  July  13,  1867,  he  arrived  with  his  family  from  Illi- 
nois and  settled  upon  his  homestead  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  24.  With  the 
family  also  came  a  nephew  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Collar's. 

These  settlers  were  compelled  to  camp  in  the  wagon  until  August  25th,  by 
which  time  their  sod  house  was  completed.  Sods  were  turned  over  by  the  break- 
ing plow  and  then  cut  into  pieces  small  enough  to  handle  and  place  in  position  for 
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the  crude  sod  structure.  This  was  the  kind  of  a  home  the  first  family  locating  in 
Ramsey  had  for  several  years.  The  Collar  "sod  tavern"  was  not  only  a  conspicu- 
ous place  of  abode  on  the  prairie,  but  was  a  place  where  travelers,  claim  seekers 
and  others  frequently  took  lodging.  There  they  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  and 
were  royally  entertained.    Mrs.  Collar  was  a  good  cook  and  made  a  fine  hostess. 

Norman  Collar  was  reliable  and  practiced  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
Me  became  identified  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  that  portion  of  the  county 
and  was  regarded  as  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  township.  He  frequently  headed 
the  local  delegations  to  conventions,  where  he  made  friends,  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  served 
with  satisfaction  to  his  constituents. 

Settlements  formed  at  a  very  slow  rate  for  several  years  after  the  first  family 
located.  Claim  takers  came  and  went,  and  some  of  them  remained  hardly  long 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  one.  In  ftict  it  was  ten  years  before  there 
were  groups  of  settlers  in  the  township  large  enough  to  justify  building  a  school- 
house.  The  little  colony  that  clustered  on  section  13  in  1877,  east  of  the  Union 
slough  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Collar  place,  was  the  first  group 
that  attracted  attention. 

Rev.  J.  Liesveld  was  the  head  of  this  colony  that  located  in  1877.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  and  began  at  once  to  found  a  church.  The  influence  he 
wielded  was  strong  and  his  judgment  was  relied  upon  in  business  and  political 
matters  as  well  as  in  religious  affairs.  A  little  country  village  called  Ramsey  was 
started  and  its  prosperity  at  that  time  seemed  assured. 

W.  I..  Green  that  year  put  up  the  first  house  in  the  village,  one  that  for  many 
years  was  pointed  out  as  a  landmark. 

Peter  G.  Schneider,  one  of  the  colony,  built  a  shop  and  commenced  blacksmith- 
ing.  He  was  the  most  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  township  of  any  of  that  num- 
ber. He  was  an  inveterate  worker  at  the  polls  for  a  cause  he  espoused,  and  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  those  desiring  to  effect  some  measure  to  "carry  the  town- 
ship" on  election  day.  T.  W.  Tinker  and  D.  A.  Duitman  were  also  early  settlers 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  Ramsey  postofnee  was  established  in  1877  and  Schneider  became  the  first 
postmaster.  After  three  years  the  office  was  turned  over  to  F.  Esebrandt.  who  held 
the  position  for  a  couple  of  years  and  was  then  succeeded  by  John  Meinburg,  a 
well  remembered  settler  who  later  spent  several  years  at  Bancroft  conducting  the 
Phoenix  livery  barn.  R.  F.  Smith  was  the  next  to  hold  the  office.  After  him  came 
Adam  Fisher  and  then  the  last  one,  A.  G.  Wortman.  who  also  started  a  store. 

B.  F.  Smith  was  as  popular  a  citizen  as  the  township  ever  claimed.  He  was 
jovial  and  companionable  and  at  case  in  any  company.  He  too  was  a  power  in  polit- 
ical campaigns  that  had  to  be  considered  by  his  opponents.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  made  a  good  official. 

James  L.  Paine,  of  Algona,  was  the  first  to  carry  the  mail  between  that  jflace 
and  Ramsey  when  the  office  was  established.  He  made  his  trips  twice  each  week 
by  stage  or  hack  and  frequently  had  passengers  along. 

After  three  years  Rev.  Leisveld  was  succeeded  as  pastor  of  the  church  by  Rev. 
A.  Krebs,  who  remained  only  one  year,  until  Rev.  F.  Schmidt  arrived  to  take  his 
place.  The  church  went  down  after  Germania  was  started. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  township  was  built  in  the  village  in  1877,  and  was 
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largely  intended  to  be  used  as  a  town  hall.  The  initial  school  was  taught  that  sum- 
mer by  Silas  Scheneck. 

The  Kleist  family  were  residents  of  the  village  for  a  while,  but  they  soon 
moved  away  and  others  followed.  A  few  old  buildings  and  the  grove  are  about 
all  that  can  now  be  seen  of  the  Leisveld- Schneider  enterprise.  The  village  went 
to  decay  according  to  Pete  Schneider's  opinion,  because  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  county  was  opposed  to  the  presence  of  saloons. 

It  was  Leisveld,  Green  and  Schneider  who  agitated  the  matter  of  having  Ram- 
sey township  established.  They  weiit  before  the  board  in  1878  with  a  petition 
asking  to  have  Ramsey  set  off,  but  they  met  with  defeat.  The  next  year  they  were 
more  successful.  When  the  township  organized  in  1879  Schneider  was  elected 
assessor  and  Case  Wiltse  one  of  the  justices.  Later  when  the  township  was  di- 
vided, Wiltse  became  a  resident  of  German. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Peters  on  33  was  chosen  one  of  the  county  supervisors  and  thus  had 
the  same  honor  conferred  upon  him  as  was  upon  Norman  Collar  and  B.  F.  Smith. 

When  referring  to  the  old  settlers  the  residents  of  Ramsey  include  those 
who  came  at  any  time  before  the  middle  eighties.  John  Loctu  on  32  was  one  of 
the  very  early  homesteaders  to  locate.  Herman  Bruhns,  who  settled  on  the 
same  section  with  Collar,  is  ranked  also  in  that  class.  Henry  Merrifield  on  19 
was  making  things  lively  in  politics  as  early  as  1880.  Michael  Winter  on  23  was 
also  among  early  comers  to  that  section. 

When  Mike  Sandt  located  on  28  he  became  the  democratic  leader  of  Ram- 
sey. He  was  also  one  of  the  earlier  settlers.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  11 
the  noted  author  and  poet,  Ole  O.  Bracke,  selected  his  home  farm. 

J.  B.  Mousel,  after  living  eight  years  on  his  farm,  moved  to  Bancroft  where 
he  is  an  officer  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National  bank.  He  came 
in  the  spring  of  1885.  Dr.  E.  A.  Howe  was  a  prominent  citizen  in  Ramsey 
before  moving  to  Bancroft. 

Several  of  the  farmers  are  stockholders  in  town  enterprises.  For  instance, 
Jacob  Rahe  on  6  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Bancroft  Creamery  and  in  an  elevator, 
while  Andrew  Bratland  on  5  and  J.  Freark  on  1 1  are  stockholders  in  the  cream- 
ery and  elevator  at  Germania. 

For  enjoying  life  as  one  goes  along  Nicholas  Scholtes  on  17  ranks  number 
one.  and  he  has  neighbors  who  make  a  close  second. 

The  officers  of  the  township  are  Henry  Recker,  clerk;  Frank  Froehle,  as- 
sessor; Joseph  Rahe,  Joe  Rake  and  John  Haupcrt,  trustees.  The  school  of- 
ficers consist  of  J.  S.  Freark,  president ;  James  Johnson,  Joseph  Rahe,  Peter 
Erich,  Henry  Fox,  Geo.  Lester,  John  Tjaden,  Nick  Goche  and  James  Vaske.  The 
secretary  is  Henry  Recker  and  the  treasurer,  James  Recker. 

The  teachers  doing  service  in  the  schools  at  the  present  time  are  Gertrude 
Putzicr,  Eva  Sundstrom,  Mary  Sanftner,  Caroline  Seger,  Alta  Clement,  Bar- 
bara Droessler,  Anna  Gaul  and  Mabel  Saunders. 

A  short  distance  cast  of  the  Collar  place,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  the  first  stack 
of  hay  in  the  county  made  its  appearance.  It  was  put  up  by  a  government  sur- 
veying crew  of  which  D.  A.  Haggard,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  resident 
of  Algona,  was  a  boy  member. 

The  best  known  of  all  the  marshy  places  in  the  county  is  Union  slough, 
which  passes  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  township  and  forms  the  head 
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or  source  of  a  branch  of  the  Blue  Earth  river.  While  its  waters  flow  north- 
ward there  are  evidences  that  once  the  water  went  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  state  geologists  who  have  examined  the  direction  in 
which  the  sloughs  and  ravines  run  into  Union  slough.  It  is  their  opinion,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  slough  was  once  an  expansion  of  the  river  and  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  and  more  in  places.  During  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  expan- 
sion became  filled  with  a  vast  accumulation  of  peat.  In  the  early  days  that 
slough  made  the  basis  for  fixing  the  boundary  lines  of  townships,  and  affected 
the  location  of  settlements.  The  wet  lands  along  its  borders  also  caused  much 
contention  with  the  swamp  land  company  who  claimed  them  because  they  were 
wet  and  unfit  for  cultivation. 

GREENWOOD  TOWNSHIP  AND  ISA NCKOFT 

The  thirty-six  square  miles  of  territory  included  in  98-29  have  belonged  in 
the  past  to  Bancroft  county  and  to  Crocker  county  as  well  as  to  Kossuth.  How 
the  present  north  three  tiers  of  townships  were  created  into  Bancroft  county  in 
185 1 ;  how  they  became  a  part  of  Kossuth  in  1855;  how  they  were  included  in 
Crocker  county  in  1870;  and  how  the  supreme  court  on  the  test  case  blotted  out 
the  latter  county  and  caused  it  again  to  become  a  part  of  Kossuth  has  been  told 
in  Chapter  XIV. 

The  entire  war  history  of  the  county  had  been  made  before  settlements 
began  to  form  in  this  northern  territory.  Early  settlement  history  had  been 
made  along  the  river  in  Cresco,  Irvington,  Riverdale,  Union,  Portland  and 
Plum  Creek  ten  years  before  a  single  settler  piled  up  the  sod  for  his  abiding 
place  is  what  is  now  Grecnw6od  township. 

The  year  1865  was  an  eventful  one  for  this  region  of  the  county,  and  espe- 
cially for  98-29.  It  was  that  year  when  the  first  settlements  began  to  cluster 
and  make  history  for  the  future  Greenwood.  It  was  at  that  period  when  the 
land  could  be  homesteaded  and  possessed  by  simply  living  upon  it  for  five  years 
and  paying  a  small  entry  fee.  The  war  had  to  be  practically  ended  before  set- 
tlers could  be  induced  to  locate  at  such  a  remote  distance  from  the  county  seat 
and  the  river  settlements. 

In  March,  1865,  Captain  D.  D.  Wadsworth  and  Lieutenant  Pier  came  to 
the  county,  after  being  released  from  the  army,  and  began  prospecting  for 
some  large  enteqmse.  The  latter  soon  left  for  some  other  place.  The  captain, 
however,  homesteaded  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  22,  and  the 
north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  27. 

L.  K.  Garfield  also  came  in  March,  1865,  and  homesteaded  the  northwest 
quarter  of  21,  and  a  little  later  Mrs.  Garfield  secured  the  quarter  adjoining  on 
the  south. 

In  April,  1865,  A.  P.  Buker  arrived  and  chose  the  northeast  quarter  of  20 
for  his  home,  but  his  family  did  not  come  until  in  September. 

John  Hawkes.  who  came  with  Buker,  homesteaded  the  southwest  of  20.  In 
the  Garfield  sod  house  the  owner,  Buker,  and  Hawkes  all  lived  together  until 
the  Buker  family  came. 

In  May,  1865,  the  Geo.  O.  Austin  family  came  and  located  upon  the  south- 
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east  quarter  of  21.  Several  members  of  the  family  later  became  proficient 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Wm.  Gibbon  in  July,  1865,  chose  for  the  home  of  his  family  the  northeast 
quarter  of  27,  and  his  son,  Joe,  entered  the  south  half  of  the  northwest  and  the 
north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  26. 

When  Nathan  Hawkes  came  in  September,  1865,  he  located  upon  the  north 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  19  and  Vesta  Hawkes  upon  the  north  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  the  same  section.  Cyrus  Hawkes,  who  located  upon 
the  northwest  quarter  of  20,  did  not  come  until  the  following  spring. 

Samuel  Sands  arrived  with  his  family  during  that  year,  1865,  and  home- 
steaded  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  and  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  35. 

Thorn  Connell  in  the  fall  of  1865  entered  the  east  half  of  section  24  and 
located  on  that  tract  which  now  has  upon  it  the  eastern  portion  of  Bancroft. 
The  grove  just  east  of  the  Phoenix  hotel  was  planted  by  Mr.  Connell. 

During  the  winter  of  1865-66,  A.  P.  Buker  taught  the  first  school  in  the 
township.  The  school  house  was  half  cave  and  half  sod  on  the  hillside,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  on  Captain  Wadsworth's  land.  Cyrus  Buker  of  Swea 
City  is  the  only  person  now  in  the  county  who  attended  that  early-day  school.  • 

Numerous  other  settlers  came  to  the  northern  part  of  the  county  in  1865, 
but  these  parties  are  all  that  can  now  be  recalled  who  settled  in  what  is  now 
Greenwood. 

Nearly  all  of  these  1865  settlers  have  crossed  over  the  silent  river.  Mr. 
Austin  is  yet  living  and  has  his  home  in  Bancroft.  Dr.  Garfield  and  wife  after 
leaving  their  farm  lived  a  long  time  in  Algona  where  he  practiced  medicine. 
Both  now  are  gone  as  have  also  Buker,  Sands,  Searle,  Gibbon  and  Connell. 

The  fate  of  Captain  Wadsworth  is  not  known  to  anyone  in  the  county  so  far 
as  the  writer  can  determine.  He  used  to  come  to  Algona  in  the  latter  sixties  to 
clean  clocks  and  watches,  but  he  left  the  county  for  Nebraska  early  in  the 
seventies. 

In  November,  1867,  Abner,  a  son  of  the  Buker  family,  died.  So  far  as 
known  this  was  the  first  death  in  the  township. 

Daughters  in  the  new  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  old,  occasionally  get  mar- 
ried. The  first  event  of  that  nature  in  98-29  was  when  Jane  Gibbon  became  the 
wife  of  John  Dundas,  April  7,  1868.  The  well-remembered  circuit  rider,  Sey- 
mour Snyder,  officiated. 

The  next  year  after  this  event.  Dr.  Garfield  departed  from  the  usual  custom 
of  living  in  a  sod  house,  and  erected  the  first  frame  residence  in  the  township 
of  any  pretensions. 

These  first  settlers  were  in  the  prime  of  life  when  the  year  1870  came. 
When  they  combined  to  promote  a  measure  they  were  a  power  that  was  hard 
to  resist.  They  were  men  of  ability  and  fine  intelligence,  and  had  a  much  better 
education  than  most  of  the  pioneers  who  settled  the  county. 

In  those  days  all  the  county  north  of  the  county  seat  belonged  to  Algona 
township.  Such  a  condition  did  not  suit  these  settlers.  They  asked  the  board 
of  supervisors  for  a  township  of  their  own  and  kept  at  it  until  the  board  set  off 
one  for  them  twelve  miles  wide  and  seventeen  miles  long,  comprising  the  present 
Greenwood,  Seneca,  Swea,  Harrison,  Eagle  and  Grant.    This  territory  was  set 
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off  in  January,  1869,  and  was  called  Greenwood  township.  In  September,  1870, 
Greenwood  was  assigned  new  boundaries  and  made  to  constitute  all  of  the 
present  Harrison,  Springfield,  Ledyard,  the  west  row  of  Hebron  sections,  and 
the  present  Greenwood,  except  the  east  row  of  sections ;  but  these  east  sections 
were  added  later  to  the  township. 

This  large  township  lost  much  of  its  territory  when  Ramsey  was  estab- 
lished to  include  also  a  large  territory.  It  was  not  until  June,  1890,  when  Har- 
rison was  created  to  include  99  and  100-29,  that  Greenwood  was  reduced  to  its 
present  form  and  size. 

It  was  during  the  period  when  Greenwood  comprised  its  present  territory, 
the  present  Seneca  and  all  the  territory  north  of  them  to  the  Minnesota  line, 
that  the  agitators  succeeded  in  having  Crocker  county  established  in  1870.  L.  K. 
Garfield,  Captain  Wadsworth,  R.  I.  Brayton  and  G.  V".  Davis  constituted  the 
quartet  who  engineered  the  project ;  and  they  had  able  and  willing  supporters 
for  the  measure. 

Following  the  settlements  made  in  1865  there  came  during  the  next  few 
years  several  men  with  their  families  who  figured  prominently  in  the  affairs  of 
the  township  in  later  years.  Geo.  V.  Davis  came  to  the  township  in  June,  1869, 
and  lived  for  a  couple  of  years  near  the  Samuel  Sands  homestead.  The  next 
year  he  became  one  of  the  boosters  for  the  establishment  of  Crocker  county.  In 
the  spring  of  1872  he  moved  into  what  is  now  Swea  township  on  his  homestead, 
and  in  1876  went  to  Algona  and  ran  a  hotel  until  1877,  when  he  moved  back  to 
his  farm  where  he  lived  until  he  came  to  Bancroft  in  the  fall  of  1881. 

O.  A.  Searle  located  upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  28  and  Emerson  Searle 
upon  the  eighty  just  south  of  him. 

E.  F.  Clarke  came  in  1868  and  secured  the  old  Captain  Wadsworth  farm  for 
a  home,  and  soon  became  the  Greenwood  Center  postmaster,  a  position  that 
he  held  until  ordered  to  move  the  office  to  Bancroft  when  the  town  started. 

William  Hunt,  father  of  our  well  known  citizens,  Alva  and  Roswell  Hunt, 
came  with  his  family  to  the  county  in  the  latter  6o's,  but  did  not  locate  in  Green- 
wood for  several  years  after  coming.  They  at  first  lived  on  the  old  Garfield 
homestead,  and  then  later  moved  to  the  old  Gibbon  place  which  was  later  known 
as  the  Yaughn-Totten  farm. 

The  Evergreen  Preacher  was  the  name  applied  to  Rev.  William  Spell  who  was 
an  early  settler  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  2.  On  his  farm  he  had  several 
hundred  evergreen  trees  and  used  to  sell  them  to  his  neighbors  when  they  located 
years  later. 

Dan  Neeling,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  36,  and  Shorty  (Albert)  Hudson,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  35,  were  long-ago  settlers  in  the  township. 

The  Greenwood  Center  schoolhouse,  that  stood  near  the  residence  of  George 
O.  Austin,  was  the  most  popular  meeting  place  for  public  gatherings  in  the 
north  end  of  the  county  for  several  years.  It  was  in  fact  the  township  hall  where 
live  issues  of  the  day  were  discussed.  Even  after  Bancroft  started,  meetings  were 
held  there  of  such  interest  that  the  town's  people  attended. 

The  early  schools  in  that  region  were  usually  taught  by  men  of  mature  years 
and  experience,  and  as  a  result  they  were  well  conducted.  Few.  if  any,  of  the 
sub-directors  took  more  pride  in  having  a  good  school  and  having  an  up-to-date 
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equipment  than  did  Samuel  Sands.  It  was  a  frequent  remark  of  his  that  he  would 
rather  be  sub-director  than  president  of  the  United  States. 

Men  were  not  the  only  ones  in  those  days  who  had  the  courage  to  make  things 
happen  lively  when  necessary.  Mrs.  Sands  was  one  of  these.  During  a  stormy 
night  in  1868,  while  her  husband  was  absent,  she  saw  in  front  of  the  window  a 
deer  taking  shelter  from  the  storm.  She  went  out,  hissed  two  dogs  on  the 
shivering  deer,  and  when  they  had  it  down  she  ran  up  and  cut  its  throat.  This 
killing  was  done  at  a  fortunate  time,  when  she  had  no  meat  in  the  house,  and 
when  her  cupboard  was  bare. 

Among  the  children  of  the  early  settlers  who  later  became  prominent  in  edu- 
cational circles  and  did  effective  teaching  were  Louise  and  Audell  Austin,  Cyrus 
Buker  and  Mattie  Warner.  The  teachers  doing  service  in  the  township  in  1886 
when  the  writer  first  visited  the  schools  as  county  superintendent,  were  Ida 
Moulton,  Anna  Warner,  Ida  Davison,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hawkes.  The  directors 
were  respectively  D.  W.  Hunt,  John  Warner,  John  Peterson  and  Samuel  Sands. 

Greenwood  has  at  times  had  residents  with  unusual  names.  Ole  Olson  New- 
house  on  section  12,  in  the  early  8o's,  was  one  of  them.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
told  his  name  to  Dr.  L.  A.  Sheetz,  he  also  stated  that  his  father's  name  was  Ole 
Olson  Oldhouse.  Sheetz  replied,  "I  suppose  your  grandfather's  name  was  Ole 
Olson  Hoghouse  and  your  grandmother's  Mrs.  Ole  Olson  Smokehouse." 

Does  Greenwood  have  a  spot  where  an  Indian  battle  was  fought?  or  does  it 
have  one  where  there  was  an  Indian  burial  ground?  It  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  Musquakics  fought  a  camping  party  of  Sioux  on  section  8  in  Plum  Creek  in 
1852.  The  settlers  in  that  region  know  where  the  battle  ground  is,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  an  Indian  burial  place  in  all  that  part  of  the  county.  But  what 
about  Greenwood?  J.  A.  Freeh  informs  the  writer  that  in  the  summer  of  1886 
while  plowing  for  George  O.  Austin,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  a  bend  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  Captain  Wadsworth  farm,  he  turned  up  with  the 
soil  several  skulls,  a  quantity  of  pulverized  bones,  some  flint  arrow  heads,  toma- 
hawks and  stone  pestles.  It  is  his  understanding  that  some  time  previous  a  few 
straggling  Musquakies  had  been  hunting  along  the  river  and  had  told  some  of  the 
settlers  that  the  Sioux  had  attacked  and  defeated  a  party  of  the  Musquakies  in  the 
long  ago  in  that  region.  As  to  whether  these  bones  and  articles  marked  the  spot 
of  a  battle  ground  or  a  graveyard  the  reader  must  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

The  town  site  for  Bancroft  was  surveyed  in  the  fall  of  1881  by  direction  of  the 
Western  Town  Lot  Company  and  A.  A.  Call,  and  the  plat  was  recorded  on  the 
23rd  of  September  of  that  year.  The  site  at  that  time  consisted  of  nine  blocks  and 
twenty  outlots,  besides  the  railway  reservation.  Since  that  time  various  addi- 
tions have  been  made  and  the  plat  filed  as  follows : 

W.  T.  L.  Co.,  29  blocks,  October  5,  1882;  A.  A.  Call,  2  blocks,  April  20,  1885 ; 
Benson  Searlc,  2  blocks  and  2  outlots,  May  13.  1886;  C.  R.  Moorchouse,  first 
addition,  3  blocks,  May  5,  1888;  Asa  C.  Call  (executors),  south  addition,  2  blocks, 
September  3,  1888;  C.  R.  Moorehouse,  second  addition,  several  outlots,  June  28, 
1889;  C.  R.  Moorehouse,  subdivision  of  outlots,  October  7,  1889;  George  V. 
Davis,  subdivision  of  a  portion  of  block  13,  October  8.  1891 ;  executors  of  Asa  C. 
Call,  subdivision  of  block  12,  October  6,  1891,  known  as  Holloway's  subdivision; 
C.  R.  Moorehouse,  subdivision  of  outlots  and  part  of  block  1,  October  14,  1891 ; 
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Ambrose  A.  Call,  12  blocks,  May  23,  1892;  John  A.  Winkcl,  10  large  lots,  August 
20,  1883. 

The  credit  of  naming  the  village  Bancroft  belongs  to  Ambrose  A.  Call,  who 
induced  the  railway  company  to  give  it  that  name  instead  of  Hurt,  which  the 
company  proposed. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Lake  began  the  erection  of  the  hrst  building  in  December,  1881.  It 
.vas  for  his  grocery  and  was  one-story  and  twenty  feet  long.  It  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  First  National  Bank  corner. 

Before  he  had  time  to  finish  his  store  and  get  his  stock  on  sale,  Nathan 
Ilawkes,  who  had  been  running  a  little  store  over  near  the  Center  schoolhouse, 
slipped  his  building  over  on  to  the  corner  just  south  of  Lake's  store  and  began 
the  sale  of  the  first  goods  in  town.  He  was  the  first  merchant,  although  on  a 
small  scale. 

W.  E.  Jordan  put  in  a  stock  of  lumber  and  did  a  flourishing  business  in  fur- 
nishing material  for  the  new  building  to  be  erected,  and  S.  Andrine  began  first  to 
pound  iron  at  the  forge. 

Johnson  Brothers,  in  December,  1881,  put  up  their  building  and  began  selling  a 
general  stock.  They  were  located  on  the  spot  where  Hatten  Brothers  are  dealing 
in  harness. 

That  same  month  Woodworth  &  Bush  erected  their  hardware  store  on  the 
corner  where  the  Model  Store  is  now.  The  depot  was  soon  finished  and  was 
counted  as  one  of  the  town  houses. 

G.  V.  Davis  also  in  December  built  his  little  hotel  on  Main  street,  where  the 
Nemmers  hardware  store  is  located,  and  became  the  first  landlord. 

On  the  spot  where  the  Nemmers  drug  store  is  R.  M.  Richmond,  about  that 
time,  put  up  a  story  and  a  half  building  for  an  office. 

The  building  industry  opened  early  in  the  year  of  1882.  In  January  Elias 
Tallman  opened  his  Globe  House  to  the  public,  and  one  month  later  E.  F.  Clarke 
opened  his  hotel  beside  him.  E.  F.  Knapp  opened  up  the  city  restaurant  as  the 
third  eating  place.  Many  new  business  houses  made  their  appearance  and  many 
new  changes  occurred.  I'.crryman  Brothers  established  a  rival  drug  store;  N.  L. 
Caulkins  initiated  the  furniture  business ;  Johnny  Edwards  started  a  livery ;  Hig- 
ley  &  McDonald  put  in  a  butcher  shop;  McGregor  Bros,  bought  out  Jordan's 
lumber  yard ;  Wickwire  &  Wood  began  with  a  rival  general  store ;  and  Z.  Rob- 
erts as  president  and  J.  C.  Jones  as  cashier  started  the  Bank  of  Bancroft  at  the 
east  end  of  the  business  street,  on  the  south  side.  This  was  the  first  bank  in 
town.  D.  A.  Ellis  also  in  April  started  the  Bancroft  Register  in  R.  M.  Rich- 
mond's building. 

The  finest  improvement  for  the  town  during  the  year  1882  was  the  hotel 
built  by  W.  E.  Jordan.  It  was  36  by  36  feet  and  with  its  mansard  roof  was 
three  stories  high.  On  the  north  was  a  two-story  wing  16  by  24  feet.  This 
was  an  elegant  building,  but  before  it  was  hardly  completed  it  burned  to  the 
ground,  October  13,  1882.  It  is  generally  believed  that  some  wretch  set  it  on 
rire.  The  present  Phoenix  House  was  immediately  built  upon  the  foundation  by 
Mr.  Jordan,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  with  J.  F.  Tordan  as  landlord  in 
April,  1883. 

During  the  year  1883  several  changes  occurred.  O.  A.  Searlc  bought  out  M. 
L.  Bush  and  the  mercantile  firm  became  Woodworth  &  Searle;  C.  W.  Goddard 
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bought  out  John  Henry  who  had  purchased  the  Hawkes  stock  of  goods;  E.  L. 
Ward  became  the  owner  of  the  Caulkins  furniture  store;  and  W.  E.  Jordan 
bought  the  grain  business  of  P.  A.  McGuire  which  the  latter  had  been  conducting 
for  several  months. 

Rev.  W.  Spell,  a  Congregational  minister,  conducted  the  first  religious  service 
on  January  I,  1882,  in  R.  M.  Richmond's  building.  During  the  summer  Rev. 
R.  A.  Paden,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  preached  several  times  and  later  held 
services  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel. 

It  was  also  during  the  year  1882  that  J.  G.  Edwards  bought  H.  Smith's  saloon 
and  ran  it;  that  J.  F.  Jordan  became  the  station  agent;  that  George  W.  Smith 
began  cementing  the  sides  of  wells ;  that  P.  A.  McGuire  sold  his  grain  business 
to  \V.  E.  Jordan;  that  Sam  Hutchinson  bought  the  meat  market  of  Higley  & 
McDonald ;  that  the  school  building  was  erected ;  that  John  Henry  purchased  the 
Hawkes  stock ;  and  that  the  Johnson  Brothers  added  implements  to  their  mer- 
chandise. In  June  of  the  following  year  Rush  sold  his  interest  in  the  hardware 
to  O.  A.  Searle  and  the  firm  then  became  Woodworth  &  Searle. 

E.  F.  Clarke  was  the  first  postmaster,  beginning  his  service  January  1,  1882, 
after  the  government  had  ordered  him  to  move  the  office  over  from  Greenwood 
Center.  Those  holding  that  position  since  his  retirement  have  been  W.  E.  Jordan, 
S.  Mayne,  C.  J.  Pettibone,  J.  B.  Johnson,  W.  F.  Laidley,  Grace  Littlefield  for  the 
bondsmen,  and  J.  A.  Freeh,  the  present  incumbent. 

W.  E.  Morrison  was  the  first  attorney,  coming  in  the  early  days  of  the  town, 
and  devoting  his  attention  mostly  to  the  land  business.  Then  came  Sam  Mayne, 
who  also  operated  in  land.  C.  C.  Thompson  and  C.  H.  Kegley  tried  to  practice 
for  a  while  and  then  left  for  other  parts.  H.  H.  Fellows  flung  his  shingle  to  the 
breeze  and  then  he  too  located  elsewhere.  S.  W.  Crowel  opened  up  for  practice 
in  1898  and  in  a  few  months  located  at  the  county  seat.  P.  M.  Barslou  was  also 
admitted  to  practice  that  year,  though  he  had  been  trying  cases  before  the  justice 
of  the  peace  and  assisting  in  cases  in  the  district  court  for  several  years  previous 
to  that  date.  J.  H.  Sowers  succeeded  E.  C.  McDowel  in  dentistry  in  February, 
1913,  the  latter  having  succeeded  O.  H.  Bemis. 

C.  B.  Lake  was  the  first  doctor  to  locate,  but  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, and  put  up  the  first  new  building  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  A.  W.  Berryman 
practically  began  with  the  town,  and  then  came  Dr.  G.  T.  West  in  1884.  He 
located  four  years  later  in  Algona  but  came  back  in  1897.  Dr.  W.  E.  H.  Morse 
came  next,  but  he  too  moved  later  to  Algona.  Dr.  E.  A.  Howe,  Dr.  F.  H.  Cutler, 
Dr.  C.  M.  C.  Walters,  Dr.  George  Walters,  Dr.  A.  H.  Vorwerk,  Dr.  Piere  Sartor, 
Dr.  Julius  Plonske,  Dr.  W.  C.  Guide  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Devine  have  located  since 
then,  but  only  two  remain — Dr.  Sartor,  who  came  in  1901,  and  Dr.  Devine,  who 
has  succeeded  Dr.  C.  M.  C.  Walters.  The  latter  practiced  here  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years. 

The  four  general  stores  carry  large  stocks  of  a  good  quality.  The  Kennedy 
Brothers'  department  store,  in  their  double  front  brick  building,  erected  in  1897. 
is  a  credit  to  the  town.  The  east  half  of  the  building  is  where  the  old  G.  W. 
Smith  store  stood,  and  the  west  half  where  Wickwire  had  his  store.  Kramer  & 
Merrill  in  the  spring  of  1910  bought  out  C.  E.  McLaughlin,  an  old-time  mer- 
chant. The  Furstenberg  Mercantile  Company,  in  the  old  Joe  Hackl  building,  suc- 
ceeded Charles  Sarchett  in  1901.    Mr.  Furstenberg  was  in  the  hardware  and 
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implement  business  for  several  years  before  purchasing  this  store.  The  Model 
Store  Company,  on  the  corner  where  Wood  worth  &  Bush  first  had  their  hard- 
ware, has  for  its  proprietor  P.  J.  Xemmers,  who  began  there  in  1911. 

Two  drug  stores,  with  jewelry  departments  in  connection,  supply  the  demands 
of  the  people  in  that  line  of  goods.  On  the  spot  where  R.  M.  Richmond  had  his 
first  building,  the  P.  J.  Xemmers  Drug  Company  has  its  store.  The  firm  ten 
years  ago  succeeded  E.  C.  Anderson.  The  building  is  the  one  erected  by  J.  K. 
Hudson  in  1895  when  he  was  the  manager  for  the  Westenhaver  Brothers.  The 
other  drug  store  is  conducted  by  J.  &  G.  S.  L'nderkoffer,  who  purchased  the  busi- 
ness from  B.  H.  Sudmeier  in  1906.    Both  stores  appear  to  be  flourishing. 

The  hardware  trade  is  confined  to  two  stores.  On  the  location  where  G.  V. 
Davis  in  the  fall  of  1881  built  his  hotel,  M.  Xemmers  has  his  store.  He  suc- 
ceeded Alcorn  &  Bronson  in  1902,  but  has  been  a  resident  for  twenty-three 
years.  Mayer  &  Guide  own  the  other  store  and  are  firmly  established.  They 
are  located  on  the  corner  where  Xate  Hawkes  sold  the  first  goods  in  town  and 
where  C.  W.  Goddard,  G.  R.  Woodworth,  George  Simpkins,  the  Westenhavers 
and  others  were  once  doing  business.  The  present  firm  erected  the  brick  build- 
ing during  the  year  1901-2.  Before  that  time  for  several  years  the  firm  dealt  in 
implements. 

The  Phoenix  House  is  owned  by  Clayton  Brown  of  Fort  Dodge  and  is  now 
run  by  J.  J.  Grein.  It  has  had  many  landlords  and  but  few  of  them  remained 
very  long.  The  old  Tallman  House  is  now  conducted  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Shea, 
who  recently  took  charge. 

Barney  Gardner  is  the  boss  of  the  telephone  system  and  its  proprietor,  having- 
begun  the  line  about  twelve  years  ago.  Xear  him  is  the  office  of  G.  D.  Hart  &  D. 
L.  Leffert,  drainage  engineers.  They  succeeded  J.  H.  Curtiss  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1912. 

The  first  school  was  taught  during  the  winter  of  1881-2  by  Audell  Austin  in 
the  R.  M.  Richmond  building,  and  the  new  school  house  was  built  during  the 
following  summer  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  In  it  Laura  Bush  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jordan 
were  the  first  teachers.  James  Crose,  Xell  Walker,  E.  C.  Anderson  and  G.  X. 
Sabin  were  in  turn  the  head  teachers  for  a  few  years.  Other  principals  since  then 
have  been  J.  F.  Doderer,  1891 ;  A.  W.  McCausland,  1892;  J.  P.  Hugett,  1893  ;  J. 
R.  Byers,  1894;  E.  G.  Bailey,  1898;  S.  M.  Coddington,  1901;  S.  J.  Backus,  1903; 
O.  C.  Alexander,  1907;  Hugh  M.  Cooper,  1910;  and  the  present  principal,  G.  \V. 
Remsburg,  19 12.  The  other  teachers  now  doing  service  are  Cora  Krueger,  assist- 
ant; Helen  Behrmann,  grammar;  Ethel  Owen,  intermediate;  Emma  Adolphson, 
second  primary;  and  Esther  Adolphson,  first  primary. 

The  election  on  the  measure  of  incorporating  Bancroft  was  held  February 
16,  1884,  the  judges  being  C.  B.  Lake,  Charles  Woodworth  and  B.  F.  Wickwire, 
and  the  clerks  J.  B.  Johnson  and  W.  E.  Jordan.  There  were  thirty-three  ballots 
cast  for  the  proposition,  fourteen  against  and  one  rejected. 

W.  E.  Morrison  became  the  first  mayor.    Those  holding  the  position  since 
he  retired  have  been  in  turn  Ed.  Ward,  Sam  Mayne,  P.  M.  Barslou,  J.  B.  John- 
son, P.  G.  Pettibone,  C.  C.  Thompson,  S.  W.  Callanan,  J.  H.  Sheridan,  Frank 
Sparks  and  the  present  incumbent,  J.  B.  Mousel,  who  is  serving  his  third  term 
Other  city  officers  arc  Ed  Howe,  Ed  Kennedy,  P.  E.  Xemmers  and  Henry  Guide 
councilmen;  Arthur  Murray,  clerk;  Barney  Wessel,  street  commissioner,  mar- 
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shal  and  superintendent  of  the  water  works;  William  Putzier  and  John  Duck- 
manton,  justices. 

The  water  works  system  was  begun  after  G.  W.  Smith  had  drilled  the  well 
212  feet  deep.  Henry  Smith  built  the  tower  and  put  up  the  tank.  The  ordinances 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  water  were  published  in  May,  1895.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  a  gasoline  engine,  pump,  hose  cart  with  hose,  and  fire  whistle,  but  no  fire 
company  is  organized. 

The  Bancroft  Register  was  started  by  D.  A.  Ellis  in  April,  1882,  and  was  run 
by  him  until  the  fall  of  1887,  when  V.  S.  Ellis  assumed  charge.  He  in  turn  sold  to 
W.  F.  Laidley  in  1895.  June  23,  1909,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Laidley  took  the  control  and 
management,  and  issued  the  paper  until  December  1,  1912,  when  she  sold  the 
plant  to  A.  H.  Westphal  and  R.  E.  Hutton  to  accept  the  position  of  county 
recorder,  to  which  office  she  had  been  recently  elected. 

Editor  Hutton,  the  partner  in  charge,  has  been  making  some  improvements 
and  contemplates  installing  a  new  press  and  other  features.  He  has  been  getting 
out  a  good  paper  considering  the  obstacles  with  which  he  has  been  compelled  to 
contend. 

The  Catholic  church — St.  John  the  Baptist — is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
resident  priest,  Father  A.  J.  Schemmil,  who  came  to  the  parish  in  February, 
1 891.  The  work  had  been  begun  by  Father  McCaffrey,  and  then  continued  by 
Father  Nichols  before  Father  Schemmil  came.  The  church  edifice  had  been 
partly  built  in  1889;  but  the  addition  was  not  made  until  1896,  nor  the  parsonage 
erected  until  1893.  The  parochial  school  building  was  completed  in  1900  and 
school  opened  that  fall  with  four  teachers  in  charge  and  135  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. At  present  there  are  ten  teachers  instructing  325  pupils  in  the  well- 
equipped  building.  One  full  block  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  church,  parsonage 
and  school  building. 

Father  Schemmil's  pastorate  has  been  a  peaceful  one.  carrying  on  his  work 
with  a  zeal  and  holding  the  respect  of  all  classes  alike.  He  is  an  entertaining 
conversationalist  and  is  informed  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  Catholic  cemetery  was  acquired  in  1891  and  the  body  of  Thomas  Hol- 
land of  Seneca  was  the  first  to  be  interred.   That  occurred  October  3,  1891. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  during  the  summer  of  1882, 
the  first  trustees  being  W.  E.  Jordan,  R.  M.  Richmond,  A.  W.  Bcrryman,  John 
Lochtu  and  John  Chapin.  Among  the  numerous  pastors  who  have  presided 
over  the  church  have  been  Rev.  J.  F.  Black,  Rev.  A.  G.  Ward,  Rev.  H.  L.  Smith, 
Rev.  E.  L.  Benedict,  Rev.  O.  M.  Bond,  Rev.  Hotchkess,  Rev.  Walker.  Rev. 
Geo.  Stephens,  Rev.  X.  L.  Lyons  and  the  present  pastor,  W.  W.  Tyrrell,  who 
came  in  1910.  The  present  trustees  are  C.  O.  Blanchard,  II.  L.  Inman,  J.  J. 
Yeager,  E.  M.  Sarchctt,  and  Mrs-.  John  Duckmanton.  G.  D.  Hart  is  the  Sun- 
day school  superintendent  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Inman  the  president  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid.  The  members  report  that  they  are  satisfied  with  Rev.  Tyrrell's  work  and 
hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  church  was  organized  soon  after  the  town  was 
started,  but  the  edifice  was  not  built  until  1886.  The  pastors  have  generally 
resided  at  Algona.  Rev.  C.  G.  Lundell  is  the  present  minister  and  is  living  at 
thai  place.  He  is  the  president  of  the  congregation,  Geo.  Xyman  the  secretary, 
and  Helen  Behrmann  the  organist.   The  officers  of  the  Luther  League  are  Rev. 
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Lundell,  president;  Helen  Hulterstrum,  vice  president;  and  Geo.  Nyman,  sec- 
retary. 

The  Baptist  church  that  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  October,  1888, 
has  had  no  regular  services  for  several  years.  A  neat  little  edifice  was  built, 
and  the  church  prospered  for  a  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  best  people  in  the 
town  at  one  time  attended  there,  but  the  removal  of  several  of  the  principal 
supporters  caused  its  weakened  condition.  The  first  trustees  were  J.  B.  John- 
son, E.  Tallman,  C.  B.  Hofius  and  C.  W.  Goddard,  and  all  of  them  were  strong 
pillars  of  the  church. 

The  Hatten  Bros,  have  their  harness  store  in  the  old  J.  B.  Johnson  building, 
where  they  have  been  since  they  purchased  the  business  from  C.  P.  Deschler  in 
April,  191 1.  Qose  to  them  is  the  tailor  shop  of  Wm.  Putzier,  who  began  the 
work  in  1898,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  popular  cafe  run  by 
iMrs.  T.  M.  Ludwig. 

C.  Behrmann  came  to  the  county  in  1885  but  did  not  begin  in  the  land 
and  insurance  business  until  1901.  John  Nemmers  has  been  operating  in  that 
line  for  several  years,  and  in  1910  bought  out  the  insurance  business  of  J.  A. 
Freeh.  The  Sheridan  Bros,  have  been  dealing  in  land  in  Bancroft  since  1891, 
and  are  kept  busy  looking  after  the  details  of  the  work. 

John  Duckmanton  began  serving  meals  at  his  restaurant  in  1902  and  has 
worked  up  a  large  patronage.  The  rush  for  the  lunch  counter  stools  at  the 
noon  hour  is  an  evidence  of  the  success  he  is  making  in  feeding  the  hungry. 

The  milliner's  shop,  for  several  years  conducted  by  Susie  Hackl,  has  been 
run  since  1907  by  Mary  McCarty.  Her  patronage  increases  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Edward  A.  Howe  began  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  about  twenty  years  ago  and 
has  built  up  an  extensive  practice.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Howe,  who  located 
in  1890  in  Ramsey,  and  who  later  came  to  Bancroft.  B.  J.  Lattimore  is  another 
of  the  profession  who  began  about  a  year  ago. 

Other  lines  of  business  are  represented  as  follows:  Photographs — H.  J. 
Hanapel  since  1911,  succeeding  Kinney,  the  successor  of  O.  L.  Harper;  bar- 
bering — J.  M.  Williams,  alone  since  1910,  when  he  and  J.  L.  Johnson  dissolved 
partnership;  pool  halls — one  by  Peter  Sandt,  who  succeeded  H.  E.  Nemmers  in 
July,  1912,  and  the  other  by  Albert  Ditsworth,  who  bought  out  James  Johnson 
in  1912;  meat  market — Peter  Becker  since  October,  1902,  when  he  succeeded 
Wcgner  &  Company ;  livery  and  sale  stable — Carl  Blakley,  who  recently  pur- 
chased from  Will  Lattimore;  box  ball  alley — G.  A.  Lichliter  since  November, 
191 1, •  blacksmiths— M.  A.  Saunders,  who  began  in  191 1,  and  J.  H.  Goetzinger, 
who  bought  out  Alva  Hunt  in  1905. 

The  Farmers  Elevator  Company  was  organized  in  -March,  191 1,  with  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  James  Nelson,  E.  C.  Smith,  Joseph  Blatz,  J.  p. 
Mousel,  Charles  Ame,  John  Krapp  and  Joe  Hatton.  They  purchased  and  took 
over  the  business  which  John  A.  Winkel  had  begun  in  1889  and  conducted  for 
twenty-two  years.  Mr.  Winkel  came  to  Bancroft  in  1881,  when  the  first  build- 
ing began. 

Joe  Murray,  who  also  deals  in  grain,  began  eighteen  years  ago  when  he  pur- 
chased the  business  from  J.  B.  Carr.  Nels  Martin,  W.  E.  Jordan  and  Frank 
Purdv  had  each  previously  been  the  proprietors. 
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Of  the  many  lumber  yards  that  have  been  started  in  town,  that  of  John  H. 
Queal's  is  the  only  one  that  remains,  and  it  has  had  for  its  manager  Theo. 
Jacobs  for  seven  years.  The  Bruer  Bros,  sold  to  the  Queal  company  in  Febru- 
ary, 1900,  this  yard  and  those  they  had  at  Germania  and  Burt.  The  Queal 
company  a  few  years  ago  also  bought  the  competing  yard  from  the  Goodrich- 
Call  Company.  This  was  the  yard  formerly  owned  by  the  John  Paul  Lumber 
Company,  the  Lamb  Lumber  Company,  H.  C.  Behrens  and  others. 

The  Co-operative  Creamery  Company  has  for  its  officers  Frank  Froehly, 
president;  Frank  Fangman,  secretary;  A.  J.  Doleschal,  butter-maker  and  man- 
ager ;  and  N.  B.  Schiltz,  Henry  Naber,  Frank  Deidring  and  Frank  Froehly,  di- 
rectors. The  company  was  organized  first  in  January,  1892,  and  then  reorgan- 
ized in  June,  1895,  when  Frank  Thola,  A.  Mayer,  W.  W.  Alcorn  and  M.  Wag- 
ner composed  the  board  of  directors. 

The  banking  institutions,  like  the  other  enterprises  have  their  history.  Z. 
Roberts  in  the  fall  of  1882  started  the  first  bank,  and  it  was  located  on  the 
corner  just  south  of  the  Phoenix  House.  He  soon  sold  to  Moorehouse  & 
Richmond,  but  later  the  latter  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner,  C.  R.  Moore- 
house, who  conducted  it  alone  until  January  1,  1891,  when  the  opportunity 
came  for  him  to  become  the  cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  Bancroft  which  had 
just  been  organized.  The  other  officers  of  the  State  Bank  were  S.  T.  Meservey, 
president;  and  Geo.  H.  Daniels,  vice  president.  Tom  C.  Sherman,  J.  B.  John- 
son and  R.  N.  Bruer  were  three  of  the  directors.  The  bank  started  with  a 
$25,000  capital,  but  was  soon  increased  to  $37,500,  and  still  later  to  $50,000. 
During  the  year  1891  a  neat  brick  banking  home  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
C.  B.  Lake  erected  the  first  building  in  town. 

The  State  Bank  of  Bancroft  was  dissolved  into  the  First  National  Bank 
December  15,  1900,  under  charter  number  5643  and  the  latter  at  once  occupied 
the  home  of  the  former  bank.  This  building  was  one  among  the  several  that 
were  burned  by  the  fire  December  13,  1893.  The  hank  has  been  successful  and 
regarded  as  sound  and  reliable  because  it  has  had  officials  that  were  conserva- 
tive. The  present  officers  are  R.  N.  Bruer,  president;  J.  B.  Mousel,  vice  presi- 
dent; Joseph  J.  Sherman,  cashier;  and  Chas.  Nelson,  assistant  cashier.  The 
other  directors  besides  the  president,  cashier  and  assistant  are  Tom  Sherman 
and  J.  W.  Sullivan. 

The  Farmers  &  Traders  Saving  Bank  was  organized  April  13,  1892,  with 
R.  M.  Richmond  as  president,  I.  J.  Bruer  as  vice  president,  and  A.  B.  Richmond 
as  cashier.  Other  incorporators  at  the  time  were  N.  E.  and  J.  P.  Sheridan,  S. 
Mayne,  B.  F.  Smith  and  C.  E.  Mallory.  Mr.  Richmond  soon  opened  the  Com- 
mercial House  in  the  same  building  and  served  very  acceptable  meals.  About 
five  years  after  the  organization  he  was  succeeded  as  president  by  I.  J.  Bruer 
and  then  the  latter  in  turn  by  C.  J.  Lenander  in  1899.  The  present  officers  are 
J.  E.  Kennedy,  president,  who  was  elected  in  October,  191 1;  P.  A.  Lonergan, 
cashier,  who  accepted  the  position  in  1904;  and  L.  F.  Kennedy  assistant  cashier. 
The  brick  banking  home  was  erected  in  the  early  nineties  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000.  The  bank  is  one  of  the  solid  institutions  of  the  town  and  has  many 
patrons. 

The  Northwestern  Drainage  and  Construction  Company,  organized  in 
March,  1907,  had  for  its  directors  C.  J.  Lenander,  J.  J.  Warrick,  C.  M.  C.  Wal- 
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ters,  J.  H.  Welp,  Alva  Hunt  and  W.  J.  Anderson.  The  company  had  contracts 
for  dredging  and  tiling  the  county  drains  amounting  to  about  $600,000.  The 
equipment  for  cutting  the  many  huge  ditches  was  costly,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  thirty-six-inch  tiling  that  was  manufactured  and  placed  in  the  construction 
by  the  firm  was  a  wonder.  January  1,  191 1,  the  company  dissolved,  and  since 
that  time  C.  J.  Lenander  has  been  winding  up  its  affairs.  J.  H.  Welp  became 
the  sole  owner  of  the  manufacturing  plant,  now  called  the  Welp  Cement  Prod- 
ucts Company.  During  the  year  191 1  he  furnished  $60,000  worth  for  the 
drains.  J.  J.  Warrick  on  his  own  account  continued  as  drainage  contractor, 
and  Alva  Hunt  engaged  in  dredging  with  an  outfit  costing  $18,000. 

O'tee  Tribe,  No.  114,  Red  Men,  was  organized  February  3,  1905.  A.  L. 
Hunt,  Wm.  Putzier,  E.  A.  Howe,  J.  A.  Lang,  J.  J.  Warrick,  G.  S.  Campbell  and 
others  being  charter  members.  At  present  Geo.  Austin  is  S. ;  John  Wood,  Sag. ; 
Chas.  Nelson,  P. ;  David  Gilbert,  C.  R. ;  H.  W.  Nagel,  K.  W. 

Bancroft  Lodge,  No.  544,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  October  20,  1892,  with 
Geo.  V.  Davis,  R.  I.  Brayton,  O.  A.  Searle,  Jas.  Gallion,  F.  B.  Ward,  W.  T. 
Hall  and  others  as  charter  members. 

Greenwood  Camp,  No  3241,  Modern  Woodmen,  was  organized  September 
25,  1895,  and  has  for  its  present  officers,  H.  W.  Nagel,  V.  C. ;  H.  W.  Phelps, 
W.  A. ;  John  Wood,  C. ;  J.  J.  Sherman,  B. ;  Geo.  Horton,  E. ;  August  Sprank,  S. ; 
Dr.  Devine,  P. ;  John  Johnson,  P.  C.  The  Mayflower  Camp,  Royal  Neighbors, 
No.  1646,  was  instituted  May  1,  1899,  with  twenty-five  charter  members.  Ban- 
croft Homestead,  No.  43,  was  organized  August  15,  1906,  and  B.  F.  Resseguie 
was  the  president  and  Mrs.  Linn  Beck  the  secretary. 

Progressive  Lodge,  No.  503,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  instituted  June  4,  1889. 
August  Johnson  is  W.  M. ;  T.  M.  Ostrander,  S.  W.;  W.  J.  Anderson,  J.  W. ; 
J.  A.  Freeh,  secretary.  Progressive  Chapter,  Eastern  Star,  No.  364,  was  or- 
ganized October  29.  1903.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Freeh  is  W.  M. ;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Callanan, 
A.  M. ;  T.  M.  Ostrander,  P.;  J.  A.  Freeh,  secretary. 

The  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeoman,  which  now  has  lodges  scattered  all 
over  the  Union  and  in  Canada  and  which  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth,  was 
founded  in  Bancroft,  where  Alpha  Homestead,  No.  1,  was  instituted  January 
27,  1897  with  a  charter  membership  of  120.  C.  B.  Paul,  J.  E.  Paul,  A.  D. 
Clarke  and  W.  J.  Stewart  were  the  organizers.  The  Pauls  and  Alva  Hunt  were 
the  committee  who  framed  the  first  ritual,  basing  it  upon  the  historic  story  in 
Scott's  Ivanhoe.  The  present  officers  are  J.  A.  Freeh,  F. ;  Mrs.  L.  H.  McQuirk, 
M.  C. ;  Elmer  Myhre,  Cor.;  Wm.  Putzier,  M.  A.;  Rev.  Tyrell,  chaplain. 

The  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  St.  Anthony  Court,  No.  1503.  was  insti- 
tuted August  8,  1907,  the  first  board  consisting  of  P.  A.  Lonergan,  N.  J.  Schultz, 
Anton  Mayer,  Joe  Murray  and  C.  E.  McLaughlin.  At  present  Frank  Hatten 
is  C.  R. ;  Frank  Froehle.  V.  C.  R. ;  Dr.  Sartor,  P.  C. ;  L.  F.  Kennedy,  F.  S. ; 
P.  A.  Lonergan,  R.  S.  The  present  officers  of  the  Women's  Catholic  Order  of 
Foresters  are  Magdalena  Schiltz,  C.  R. ;  Barbara  Krapp,  V.  C.  R. ;  Mary  M. 
Sartor,  R.  S. ;  Anna  E.  Lonergan,  F.  S. 

Bancroft's  most  destructive  fire  occurred  December  13,  1893,  when  all  the 
stores  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  between  Morrison's  office  and  the  next  street 
west  were  burned.  The  First  National  Bank  building  on  the  corner  was  also  de- 
stroyed.   Several  old  landmarks  of  the  town  disappeared  at  that  time. 
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Several  residents  are  very  early  settlers  of  the  county.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Reibhoff  Winkel,  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Winter  and  Wilson  Green  came  with  their 
parents  in  1856;  G.  W.  Austin  in  1865;  and  John  A.  Winkel  and  John  Duck- 
manton  in  1866. 

Peter  i*iatheis  deserves  notice  on  account  of  his  having  escaped  death  in  a 
way  that  seems  miraculous.  On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1891,  while  working 
for  Samuel  Reed  on  his  farm  near  Irvington,  Peter  went  up  the  windmill  ladder 
to  adjust  a  portion  of  the  machinery  that  prevented  the  mill  from  running. 
While  on  the  platform  he  accidently  set  the  fans  to  revolving,  and  they  knocked 
him  off  in  an  instant.  He  fell  65  feet  and  struck  the  solid  ground  on  his  hip 
and  shoulder,  and  landed  between  two  piles  of  stone  that  were  less  than  three 
feet  apart.  In  a  few  minutes  he  got  up  and  walked  to  the  house,  while  a  portion 
of  his  overalls  were  fluttering  in  the  breeze  on  one  of  the  fans  as  it  went  round. 

The  county  officers  elected  from  Bancroft  have  been  W.  E.  Jordan,  super- 
visor; J.  G.  Graham,  sheriff;  S.  J.  Backus,  superintendent;  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Laidley,  recorder. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  Greenwood 
township  are  heavily  burdened  with  taxes  that  have  been  assessed  against  their 
land  on  account  of  the  Mud  creek  county  drain;  one  of  the  most  expensive  of 
the  entire  number  that  have  been  constructed. 

SENECA  TOWNSHIP 

The  township  of  Seneca,  98-30,  lies  in  the  old  Bancroft-Crocker  county 
territory  and  had  an  interesting  class  of  settlers  in  the  early  days  of  its  history. 
The  first  to  locate  came  while  what  is  now  Seneca  belonged  to  Algona  township. 
It  is  generally  regarded  that  there  were  no  settlers  until  the  year  1865,  and  there 
is  no  one  now  living  who  has  any  personal  knowledge  that  any  white  people 
lived  on  this  territory  before  that  year. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Ambrose  A.  Call,  however,  that  two  or  three  families 
located  for  a  brief  period  on  that  territory  before  1865.  In  an  address  delivered 
at  Bancroft  before  the  Old  Settlers'  meeting,  January  23,  1901,  he  said  in  part: 
"The  first  permanent  settlement  in  what  was  originally  Bancroft  county  was 
made  in  1863.  During  that  year  and  1864  a  number  of  families  took  claims  near 
the  river,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  rich  prairies  were  taken  up.  A 
couple  of  Scandinavians  were  the  first  to  make  claims  in  what  was  Bancroft 
county.  They  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  just  south  of  the  Emmet 
county  line  in  1860.  The  name  has  escaped  me.  They,  however,  moved  away 
before  any  other  settlers  came." 

Where  these  temporary  settlers  lived  is  puzzling  to  understand.  If  they 
were  south  of  the  Emmet  county  line  they  were  certainly  not  in  the  territory  of 
old  Bancroft  county.  No  one  except  Mr.  Call  appears  to  have  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  living  at  that  early  date  in  that  region.  It  is  more  likely  that  they 
had  their  place  of  abode  in  what  is  now  Seneca,  near  the  river  and  timber,  than 
in  Fenton. 

There  was  a  dilapidated  shanty  that  stood  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 30  in  Seneca  when  settlers  in  the  early  70s  arrived.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  built  a  dozen  or  more  years.    As  none  of  the  settlers  of  that 
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period  seem  to  know  who  lived  there  first,  that  may  have  been  the  home  of  some 
of  the  people  to  whom  Mr.  Call  referred.  Peter  Burt,  son  of  an  1865  settler, 
however,  says  he  never  heard  of  anyone  living  in  the  township  before  his  father 
came. 

There  is  some  early  history  pertaining  to  the  township,  which  antedates  the 
first  settlements.  How  W.  H.  Ingham,  John  James  and  W.  S.  Campbell  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1857,  rescued  the  Johnson  family  from  the  clutches  of  death  while  the 
latter  were  snowbound  on  the  river,  at  or  near  the  farm  later  owned  by  R.  I. 
Brayton,  has  been  told  in  Chapter  XVI.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  merely  state 
that  the  family  were  moving  from  Tuttle  lake,  and  after  their  ox  team  had 
floundered  through  the  snow  drifts  for  six  days  they  had  reached  the  river  in 
Seneca.  As  the  oxen  were  exhausted  and  provisions  about  gone,  Johnson  left 
his  family  in  the  covered  sled  between  two  feather  ticks  and  went  on  foot  to  the 
Black  Cat  settlement  for  relief.  Three  children,  including  an  infant,  were 
chilled  into  insensibilty  when  found  by  the  above  named  rescuing  party,  and  the 
mother  was  but  little  more  than  half  alive.  Fortunately  all  the  members  of  the 
family  were  kept  from  freezing  by  the  timely  aid  of  these  parties. 

The  road  leading  from  Algona  to  Fort  Schuyler,  at  Iowa  lake  in  Emmet 
county,  passed  quartering  through  what  is  now  Seneca  during  the  time  the 
Border  Brigade  was  stationed  there  and  in  Estherville,  where  Fort  De- 
fiance was  erected.  Although  the  writer  drove  one  of  the  teams  that  conveyed 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions  to  the  soldiers  in  the  fall  of  1862,  he  is  unable 
to  locate  the  spot  where  the  road  crossed  the  river ;  but  it  evidently  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  Peter  Ekholm  farm. 

Joseph  Burt  will  ever  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  first  permanent  settler 
in  what  is  now  Seneca  township.  He  came  in  June,  1865,  and  homesteaded  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  and  in  the  fall  moved  his  family  to  that  location. 
His  son,  Peter,  now  an  influential  citizen  of  Armstrong,  was  eighteen  years  old 
when  the  family  came  and  was  old  enough  to  well  remember  the  order  in  which 
the  first  settlers  of  that  vicinity  arrived.  He  says  that  if  there  were  any  set- 
tlers before  his  father  came,  they  left  no  traces  whatever  in  the  township  of  their 
ever  having  lived  there. 

Mr.  Burt  located  where  wood  and  water  were  plentiful  and  had  an  ideal 
stock  farm.  That  was  his  home  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  that  was  the  place 
where  he  enjoyed  frontier  life  with  his  family  and  the  neighbors  who  subse- 
quently came. 

Richard  Dundas  located  a  little  later  in  the  year  1865  on  the  quarter  just 
east  of  Mr.  Burt,  and  relatives  of  his  settled  that  year  just  north  of  the  line  in 
what  is  now  Swea  township.  These  latter  parties  will  be  noticed  when  noting 
the  early  settlers  of  that  township. 

Robt.  I.  Brayton  located  upon  the  southeast  quarter  of  8  on  the  river, 
where  he,  too,  had  a  bountiful  supply  of  wood  and  water.  He  moved  to  the 
place  in  November,  1865.  There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  whether  he  came 
that  year  or  the  year  following.  Mr.  Brayton's  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Ed  Van 
Dorson  of  Armstrong,  corroborates  Peter  H.  Burt  in  the  statement  that  No- 
vember. 1865,  is  the  correct  date  beyond  dispute.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Henry  Warner,  who  says  that  Brayton  told  him  that  it  was  in  1866 
when  he  came. 
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Henry  Hallet  was  another  of  the  1865  settlers.  He  located  upon  the  south- 
west quarter  of  9,  just  east  of  the  Brayton  place.  His  brother  came  with  him 
but  only  remained  for  a  short  time.  The  latter  had  a  horse  team  but  Henry 
drove  and  owned  an  ox  team.  For  this  reason  they  were  distinguished  as  Horse 
Hallet  and  Ox  Hallet.  They  came  first  to  Algona,  where  they  lived  for  awhile, 
and  where  they  first  caused  these  frontier  names  to  be  given  them. 

During  the  year  1866  two  families  at  least  located  in  the  township.  On  the 
quarter  adjoining  Brayton's  on  the  north  Edwin  Woodworth  drove  his  stakes 
and  built  his  cabin.  After  living  there  for  a  while  he  took  up  his  place  of  abode 
at  the  county  seat. 

The  other  1866  family  that  located  was  Geo.  W.  Kinney's,  who  settled 
upon  the  southeast  quarter  of  15.  The  tract  in  later  years  has  been  known  as 
the  Matt  Freilinger  place.  This  family  together  with  those  previously  mentioned 
made  up  the  frontier  settlement  of  that  period  in  the  township. 

During  the  next  two  years  several  families  came  and  located,  among  them 
being  Charles  Gray  and  Sylvanus  Moore  on  18,  Warren  Coffin  on  9  and  J.  T. 
Morgan  on  30. 

The  C.  O.  Fish  family  came  in  September,  1868,  and  began  making  their 
home  in  the  sod  house  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  8.  There  Mr.  Fish  resided 
until  his  children  were  raised  and  until  his  death  in  1909.  Several  members 
of  his  family  became  school  teachers  and  were  prominent  in  educational  circles. 
The  home  farm  has  not  been  disposed  of  and  on  it  Mrs.  Fish  makes  her  home 
a  part  of  the  time,  the  remainder  being  spent  at  her  residence  in  Algona. 

During  this  period  Capt.  S.  B.  Califf  homesteaded  a  quarter  on  10  which 
he  sold  in  1869  to  Victor  Eckholm.  J.  C.  Heckart  took  a  homestead  joining 
Kinney's,  and  David  Clay  located  on  31  a  little  later. 

Wm.  Ormiston  came  with  his  family  during  the  year  1869  and  settled  upon 
the  southeast  quarter  of  6.  He  was  a  man  prominent  in  township  affairs  and  had 
three  daughters  who  became  well  known  school  teachers.  Mrs.  Ormiston  held 
the  office  of  county  superintendent,  by  appointment,  of  Crocker  county  during 
the  short  period  of  the  life  of  that  county. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  O.  Littlefield  became  residents  also  in  1869,  locating  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  16.  They  were  refined  and  educated  people  and  were 
known  throughout  the  county  for  their  uplifting  influence.  They  organized  a 
little  Congregational  church  where  Rev.  Littlefield  conducted  the  services  about 
four  years.   He  died  in  December,  1883,  and  his  wife  several  years  later. 

Peter  Eckholm  came  to  the  county  in  a  box  car  on  the  first  train  that  came 
into  Algona  in  the  fall  of  1870.  Soon  after  he  located  on  the  old  Califf  home- 
stead on  the  southeast  quarter  of  10  which  his  son,  Peter  V.,  had  purchased. 
His  death  occurred  during  the  year  1900  after  having  lived  a  model  life. 

Among  those  who  located  during  the  year  1871  was  Peter  W.  Jensen  who  set- 
tled upon  the  southwest  quarter  of  21.  He  now  resides  at  Ringsted  but  his 
son,  Edward,  is  living  on  the  old  homestead,  and  Fred  upon  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  20.   Albert  Jacobson  also  became  a  resident  that  year  on  section  19. 

Abijah  Batterson  was  one  of  the  several  that  located  in  1875,  having  come 
in  October  of  that  year.  He  settled  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  14  and  re- 
mained there  with  his  family  until  the  time  of  his  tragic  death  by  freezing  which 
is  told  in  detail  in  another  chapter.   P.  E.  Ringholm  was  also  an  1875  settler. 
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During  the  early  '80s  the  township  filled  up  quite  rapidly  with  settlers,  thus 
closing  what  might  be  termed  the  early  settlement  days.  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  the  settlers  of  the  '80s  came.  Henry  Warner,  who  located  in 
1882  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  32,  and  who  is  now  living  in  retirement  at 
Fenton  with  his  family,  says  that  the  only  ones  owning  their  farms  and  living 
upon  them  when  he  came  who  are  on  them  now  are  Carl  Olson,  Albert  Jacob- 
son  and  Wm.  and  John  Klein. 

The  Seneca  postoffice  was  established  during  the  year  1870  with  Edwin  Wood- 
worth  as  first  postmaster.  Then  came  S.  B.  Califf,  William  Ormison,  Charles 
Gray,  W.  W.  Alcorn,  Mrs.  Littlefield  and  others  before  the  office  was  abolished. 

Before  98-30  constituted  Seneca  it  had  been  a  small  part  of  Algona  township. 
In  January,  1869,  it  was  made  to  form  the  southwest  corner  of  Greenwood,  which 
was  twelve  miles  wide  and  seventeen  long.  In  September,  1870,  the  board  of 
supervisors  created  Seneca  to  include  98-30  and  the  present  Swea  and  Eagle. 
Failing  to  organize,  the  board  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  re-created  it  with  the 
same  territory  in  September,  1884.  R.  I.  Brayton,  William  Ormiston  and  Nils 
Martin  were  the  judges  at  the  organization  election  held  that  fall  at  the  Kinney 
schoolhouse. 

The  Co-operative  Creamery,  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  section  16, 
became  an  incorporated  institution  in  January,  1891,  the  first  directors  having  been 
J.  B.  Carr,  C.  O.  Fish,  William  Ormiston,  Albert  Jacobson,  Geo.  D.  Fuller,  Wil- 
liam Klein,  W.  W.  Alcorn  and  P.  W.  Jensen.  Twenty  years  later,  in  191 1,  the 
charter  was  renewed  and  extended  while  William  Kerr  was  the  president  and  M. 
Jensen  the  secretary.  These  officers  are  still  serving  and  M.  F.  Flynn  is  the  vice- 
president.  The  other  directors  are  H.  M.  Jensen,  William  Osborne  and  J.  E. 
Scully. 

As  the  creamery  had  a  large  patronage  it  soon  became  a  central  meeting  place 
for  the  farmers.  About  the  time  it  started,  a  co-operative  merchandise  company 
was  organized  to  conduct  a  general  store.  It  was  incorporated  and  the  articles 
were  filed  on  record  March  27,  1894,  the  first  directors  named  being  William 
Klein,  M.  Crandall,  John  Engesser,  Peter  Christensen  and  P.  W.  Jensen. 

The  store  was  started  on  the  creamery  site  as  a  private  enterprise  in  1890  by 
D.  C.  Adams,  who,  after  a  run  of  four  years,  sold  to  the  Merchandise  Company. 
The  company  had  in  turn  several  managers  and  met  with  varied  success.  Fred 
Anderson  tried  it  for  a  while,  then  Beilin,  then  W.  J.  Brunson  and  finally  John 
C.  Jenson.  The  enterprise  failing,  the  store  was  sold  to  D.  C.  Adams  again,  who  in 
turn  sold  to  the  Hodges  Bros.  Albert  Jacobson  was  the  next  proprietor,  but  he  has 
recently  disposed  of  the  stock  to  the  Bollig  Bros. 

When  John  C.  Jenson  retired  as  manager  he  crossed  over  to  the  south  side 
of  the  road  and  opened  up  a  new  store.  These  buildings  and  the  creamery  to- 
gether with  the  residences  gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  little  country  village. 
The  community  is  a  prosperous  one  and  is  composed  of  a  good  class  of  citizens. 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  church,  located  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  20. 
was  organized  in  the  latter  '70s  in  the  neighboring  schoolhouse,  where  the  ser- 
vices were  held  until  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  edifice  was  built.  On  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  12,  there  existed  for  several  years  Pleasant  Valley 
Presbyterian  church.  It  was  incorporated  in  January,  1895,  the  first  trustees 
being  Robt.  Campbell.  John  Warner.  J.  C.  Frisbie,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Batterson  and 
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Electa  White.  After  a  neat  edifice  had  been  erected  and  services  held  in  it  for 
a  while  they  were  suspended  for  want  of  proper  support  to  make  the  church 
prosper. 

Of  the  seven  deaths  in  the  county  caused  by  freezing,  Seneca  had  two  of  the 
victims  for  residents.  The  first  was  Manning  Kinney,  the  fourteen-year-old  son 
of  an  1865  settler,  who  was  living  upon  section  15.  The  lad  while  off  on  an  errand 
through  the  Black  Cat  settlement  to  have  their  little  grinding  mill  repaired,  lost 
his  life  on  an  intensely  cold  day  during  the  winter  of  1867-8.  The  other  victim 
was  Abijah  Batterson,  the  mail  carrier,  whose  team  drifted  from  the  road  with  the 
wind  during  a  raging  blizzard  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1884,  thus  carrying 
him  out  into  John  Klein's  field,  where  the  body  was  found  two  days  later. 

The  citizens  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  having  good  schools.  Some 
of  the  early-day  teachers  were  Mrs.  C.  O.  Fish,  Mrs.  Win.  Ormiston,  Mrs.  Gray 
and  Mrs.  Littlefield.  E.  V.  Swctting  also  was  the  pedagogue  at  the  Fish  school 
for  a  while,  and  his  sister  Kate  taught  several  terms  in  the  township.  The  pres- 
ent school  officers  are:  A.  L.  Anderson,  president;  Robt.  Campbell,  J.  E.  Scully. 
J.  J.  Drainan,  P.  E.  Keepers,  Andrew  Hoeck,  Wm.  O'Donnell,  H.  M.  Jensen, 
and  Henry  Eimers.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  present  teachers  doing 
service  in  the  township:  Marion  Bronson,  Julia  and  Gladys  Kennedy,  Frances 
Fish,  Gertrude  Stagg,  John  Xyman,  Laura  Sandschulte,  Josephine  Leibfreid  and 
Minnie  Jensen. 

The  officers  of  the  township  are  A.  Jacobsen,  A.  L.  Anderson  and  Wm.  Kerr, 
trustees ;  Peter  Thorson,  clerk ;  and  James  Carey,  assessor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 


TOWNSHIP  NINETY-NINE 

LINCOLN  TOWNSHIP 

What  is  now  the  township  of  Lincoln  (09-27)  was  a  small  part  of  the  un- 
inhabited wilderness  of  prairie  for  many  years  after  the  first  settlers  came  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  county.  It  was  the  grazing  ground  for  elk  and  deer 
and  also  buffaloes  in  the  ante-war  period.  It  was  not  because  the  soil  was  not 
fertile  that  the  settlements  were  retarded.  Neither  was  it  because  the  lands 
cost  more  to  locate  upon  than  in  Irvington,  Cresco,  Union,  Plum  Creek  and 
Portland.  The  homesteads  were  just  as  free  and  just  as  plentiful,  and  the  grass 
was  just  as  nutritious  for  the  raising  of  herds  and  flocks.  Moreover,  the  east 
branch  of  the  Blue  Earth  river,  which  flowed  through  the  township,  offered  fine 
advantages  for  stock  raising. 

Being  a  prairie  region  and  remote  from  large  bodies  01  timber  which  the 
first  settlers  claimed  and  speedily  appropriated,  Lincoln  had  to  wait  for  settlers 
to  locate  upon  her  prairies.  In  the  early  days  when  the  settlements  did  not  ex- 
tend far  from  the  region  of  the  county  seat,  it  was  a  hazardous  risk  for  families 
to  locate  away  out  on  the  open  prairie. 

Lincoln  today  is  well  filled  with  farmers  who  are  well-to-do  and  are  living  in 
comfortable  homes,  and  enjoying  the  luxuries  they  desire.  Since  Lincoln  is  so 
well  populated  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  first  settler  arrived  and 
began  making  his  home. 

Caleb  Pearce  was  the  pioneer  settler,  and  with  him  came  the  members  of  his 
family.  He  selected  the  southeast  quarter  of  19  for  his  home,  and  after  turning 
over  the  sod  he  erected  his  primitive  hut  from  that  material.  Necessity  in  that  in- 
stance was  truly  the  mother  of  invention.  The  home  was  made  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  and  in  it  the  family  lived  for  seven  years. 

The  land  did  not  cost  them  $100  per  acre  as  it  would  now,  but  they  sacrificed 
many  comforts  of  life  to  obtain  their  homestead  on  the  conditions  they  did  It 
was  seven  miles  down  to  Norman  Collar's,  his  nearest  neighbors,  and  about 
twenty-five  to  the  Algona  mill. 

The  grim  angel  of  death  invaded  the  home  in  1880,  and  bore  away  Mrs. 
Pearce,  and  then  returned  during  the  following  year  and  chose  Caleb  Pearce  for 
its  victim. 

The  son  Frank  remained  on  the  old  homestead  for  a  long  period  of  years  and 
raised  his  family.  When  he  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Mary  Wolfe,  January 
9,  1877,  the  first  marriage  in  the  township  occurred.  They  are  now  residents  of 
the  Pacific  coast  country. 
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The  township  did  not  become  Lincoln  until  long  after  the  Pcarccs  located. 
The  territory,  99-27,  after  belonging  to  Algona  was  made  a  part  of  Collar  in 
September,  1870,  but  it  soon  went  back  to  Algona  again.  In  June,  1872,  it  was 
set  off  by  the  board  as  a  part  of  the  long  township  of  Wesley.  By  the  next 
move  the  west  half  of  99-27  was  yoked  in  with  Ramsey,  which  was  almost  an 
empire  in  size.  The  last  half  of  what  is  now  Lincoln  was  added  to  the  big 
township  in  April,  1882.  Out  of  this  township  Lincoln  was  carved  in  September, 
1893.  since  which  time  no  changes  in  its  boundary  have  been  made. 

The  organization  election  that  fall  was  held  at  the  Pcarce  schoolhouse,  J  as. 
Warburton.  C.  K.  Rippentrop  and  Peter  Koppen  being  the  judges,  and  J.  M. 
Stewart  and  Frank  Pearce  the  clerks.  John  Stewart,  A.  E.  Cole  and  Pearce 
were  elected  trustees ;  Sam  Warburton,  clerk ;  and  James  Warburton,  assessor. 

The  schools  have  been  well  managed  in  the  past  and  are  now  under  the 
direction  of  a  good  board  consisting  of  C.  K.  Rippentrop,  president;  M.  S.  Juli- 
vus,  Win.  P.aum,  J.  Muse).  P.  Kupper,  H.  Pink,  J.  Bosnia,  Wm.  Noble.  M. 
Christ  and  C.  K.  Rippentrop.  The  last  named  is  also  secretary  and  A.  L.  Smith 
the  treasurer.  The  present  teachers  in  the  schools  are  Ethel  Rickard.  Myrtle 
Lackore.  Grace  Gillette,  Rose  Steinberg,  Starr  Pritchard,  Kathryn  Bruhns  and 
Gertrude  West  wood. 

The  township  officers  are:  John  Mosel,  clerk;  David  Pink,  August  Melz  and 
W.  C.  Olthoff.  trustees;  and  C.  K.  Rippentrop.  assessor. 

The  Pearce  family  did  not  have  any  neighbors  in  what  is  now  Lincoln  for 
about  ten  years  after  they  located.  In  fact,  the  next  family  to  make  a  permanent 
settlement  was  when  the  Koppen s  came  in  1881.  In  the  meantime  several  had 
arrived  and  taken  claims,  but  having  become  discouraged  moved  away  before 
making  any  improvements. 

Engelbert  Koppen  chose  for  his  home  the  southwest  quarter  of  20  and  soon 
added  to  his  possessions  the  southwest  quarter  of  29  and  the  northeast  quarter 
of  30.  The  tract  on  29  later  became  the  home  property  of  his  son  Jacob.  His 
son  Ferdinand  made  his  home  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  30.  and  his  son  Peter  on 
the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  21.  This  German  family  made  such 
noticeable  improvements  that  others  soon  came  and  located  in  the  vicinity. 

Refore  the  close  of  the  middle  '80s  numerous  parties  had  built  their  houses 
and  founded  their  homes.  Coort  Rippentrop  located  upon  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  29,  August  Christ  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  29.  Michael  Christ  on  the 
southeast  of  20,  Foster  on  the  northeast  of  27,  Wm.  Landman  on  the  northeast 
of  13,  Henry  Carstens  on  the  southeast  of  9,  A.  C.  Jacobs  on  the  southwest  of 
6.  Ed  Rosenau  on  the  southeast  of  7.  John  Dcege  on  the  northeast  of  20,  and 
Wm.  Warburton  on  the  cast  half  of  the  west  half  of  section  19.  This  latter 
tract  is  now  the  home  property  of  fas.  Warburton,  and  his  brother.  Wesley, 
owns  the  northwest  quarter  of  20. 

It  was  during  that  period  when  Barnet  Devine  used  that  region  of  prairie  for 
his  herding  ground.  His  well-remembered  herd  shanty  that  stood  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  school  section  16.  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  those  days.  Some 
Bremer  county  cattle  men  invaded  that  territory  with  a  large  herd  and  placed 
them  under  the  care  and  control  of  Robt.  Pringle.  A  dispute  soon  arose  over 
the  right  of  possession  to  the  grazing  lands.  Each  claimed  the  right  to  the  gras? 
because  the  other  could  not  show  any  title  in  himself.    The  herds  mixed,  and 
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charges  of  theft  were  made  and  some  court  procedure  was  begun.  Pringle 
had  his  shanty  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  7.  He  is  still  living  in  the  township, 
his  home  being  on  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  10.  The  old  herd 
shanties  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  much  of  the  land  where  the  cattle 
grazed  in  summer  is  now  in  wealth-producing  farms  in  a  prosperous  community. 

Adjusting  locations  for  the  schoolhouses,  in  the  early  history  of  all  new 
townships,  caused  much  bitterness  of  feeling  and  often  a  feud  to  arise  over  the 
matter.  Lincoln  had  her  full  share  of  that  kind  of  excitement.  There  are 
numerous  parties  now  who  smile  when  they  tell  how  David  Pink's  schoolhouse 
suddenly  left  the  southwest  corner  of  his  land  on  23.  and  slipped  northeasterly 
across  23  and  landed  on  the  southeast  corner  of  14.  much  to  the  disgust  of  Mr. 
Pink  and  much  to  the  delight  of  John  Stewart  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  15, 
and  of  A.  E.  Cole,  who  was  living  in  those  days  over  on  the  northeast  corner  of  13. 

When  the  Pearces  in  1869,  and  the  Warburtons  in  1886,  settled  upon  sec- 
tion 19,  little  did  they  realize  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  cars  would  pass 
through  the  section  and  a  depot  became  established  on  the  section  adjoining  on 
the  west.  Caleb  Pearce  and  wife  did  not  live  to  see  these  things  happen,  but 
their  son,  Frank,  did  after  having  lived  here  for  about  twenty-three  years. 

LKDVARD  TOWNSHIP,  YILLAGK  AND  GERM  AX  I A 

The  township  of  Ledyard  was  christened  by  the  board  of  supervisors  when 
they  established  it  in  September,  1891.  By  the  time  this  act  was  done  the  age  for 
making  new  civil  townships  was  nearly  over.  As  the  years  went  by  and  the 
population  in  the  county  increased,  the  board  gradually  created  the  new  town- 
ships smaller.  It  was  the  desire  of  that  body  to  make  these  new  townships  coincide 
with  the  congressional  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ledyard  was  set  off  to  comprise  99-28 
and  no  more;  but  if  the  township  had  been  established  a  dozen  years  before  it  very 
probably  would  have  been  as  large  as  Ramsey  was  at  one  time,  and  contained  as 
much  as  103  section  instead  of  thirty-six. 

It  was  only  about  twenty-two  years  before  there  was  a  Ledyard  township 
that  the  territory  it  contains  was  made  a  part  of  Portland,  which  had  an  area  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  sections.  One  had  about  as  much  honor  in  being 
road  boss  in  those  days  as  in  being  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

What  is  now  Ledyard  was  made  to  form  a  portion  of  Greenwood  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  and  then  in  June.  1879,  the  cast  third  of  it  was  set  off  into  Ramsey. 
Since  September,  1891.  when  Ledyard  was  created,  the  boundary  has  not  been 
changed. 

The  first  people  to  locate  in  what  is  now  Ledyard  township  was  the  Curtis 
family,  consisting  of  husband,  wife  and  two  sons.  They  built  a  sod  house  on 
the  southwest  quarter  of  13,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  present  village  of  Ger- 
mania.  The  precise  date  of  their  coming  is  not  known  to  anyone  now  living  in 
the  township,  but  it  is  known  that  when  the  1878  settlers  located  in  that  vicinity 
the  sod  house  had  crumbled  down,  and  the  family  were  living  in  a  frame  house 
that  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  built  several  years.  The  family  had  the 
reputation  of  being  rather  on  the  rough  order,  and  as  a  result  those  who  came 
later  and  formed  a  settlement  in  that  vicinity  did  not  become  intimate  with 
the  family  or  learn  much  of  their  history. 
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F.  W.  Kenitz,  who  came  in  the  latter  seventies,  later  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Curtis  homestead,  and  made  that  place  the  home  for  himself  and 
family. 

\Vm.  Kleist  came  with  his  family  and  located  in  1878  on  the  southeast  quarter 
of  11.  They  were  the  next  settlers  to  arrive  after  the  Curtis  family  came. 
Mrs.  Kleist,  after  having  spent  many  years  on  the  farm,  is  spending  her  re- 
maining years  in  Germania. 

During  the  year  1878,  Will  Schroeder,  August  Bork  and  two  of  the  Rosenau 
boys  came  to  that  vicinity  and  for  a  while  made  their  headquarters  at  the  Kleist 
home. 

John  Rosenau  came  during  the  year  1879  and  chose  the  southwest  quarter 
of  1  for. his  homestead,  and  John  Smith  selected  the  northwest  quarter  of  11  for 
the  home  of  his  family. 

C.  Jacobson  on  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  13,  and  S.  M.  and 
C.  J.  Johnson,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  2,  were  among  those  who  settled  a 
little  later. 

That  locality  had  been  a  grazing  ground  for  large  herds  of  cattle  before  the 
first  family  located  in  the  township.  The  rank  grass  on  the  lower-  portions 
of  the  land,  and  the  nutritious  grass  on  the  more  elevated  portions,  together  with 
the  water  in  the  branch  of  the  Blue  Earth  river,  and  the  freedom  of  range,  made 
that  location  the  herdsman's  paradise.  For  many  years  after  the  township  be- 
gan to  receive  settlements  hay  was  the  principal  product  and  source  of  revenue. 
Even  now  hay-making  and  shipping  constitute  an  important  industry. 

The  first  death  know  n  to  have  occurred  in  the  township  was  that  of  a  child 
of  the  Wm.  Kleist  family.  This  sad  event  happened  during  the  year  1879. 
The  body  was  at  first  buried  near  the  old  home,  but  later  was  exhumed  and  taken 
to  the  cemetery  at  Ramsey.  A  child  of  the  John  Smith  family  died  soon  after 
and  this  was  the  second  death. 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  including  the  territory  now  consti- 
tuting the  township  of  Ledyard.  did  not  begin  to  settle  very  rapidly  until  after  the 
two  railroads  had  been  graded  through  that  region.  The  Northwestern 's  coming 
in  1 881  did  not  even  cause  a  rush  to  this  section  of  the  county,  because  good  land 
at  a  very  low  price  could  then  be  had  nearer  the  county  seat.  When  the  B.  C. 
R.  &  X.  made  its  appearance  in  1892,  settlers  began  arriving  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
in  this  region  than  had  been  done  before.  When  the  villages  of  Ledyard  and  Ger- 
mania began  to  form,  and  land  agents  who  were  located  in  them  became  active 
in  inducing  immigration  into  the  township,  the  general  appearance  of  99-28 
rapidly  changed,  as  home  after  home  was  formed  on  the  prairie  and  other  improve- 
ments were  made. 

The  junction  of  the  Northwestern  and  B.  C.  R.  &  N*.  was  made  on  the  land 
owned  by  H.  Clausen  on  the  northeast  corner  of  section  19.  C.  F.  Finn  at  the 
little  station  is  agent,  postmaster  and  landlord. 

The  officers  of  the  township  arc:  M.  H.  Stoddard,  clerk;  Arthur  Hastings, 
assessor;  and  C.  F.  Kahl,  Geo.  Steimmetz  and  John  Looft,  trustees.  The  school 
board  consists  of  John  Looft.  F.  G.  Torine.  W.  Junkermier,  Joe  Kramer,  Geo. 
Ukena.  John  Meyer  and  Frank  Hjart.  The  present  teachers  doing  service  in 
the  township  are  Georgia  Schmitt.  Eva  L.  Hartshorn,  Onieta  Skinner.  Audrey 
Hastings,  Lena  Gutknecht,  May  Watts  and  Agnes  Soderberg. 
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The  townsite  of  Ledyard  is  located  near  the  center  of  section  4,  the  original 
site  having  been  surveyed  on  the  west  half.  The  plat  was  filed  by  the  Western 
Town  Lot  Company,  June  25,  1884,  but  the  lots  were  not  offered  for  sale  until 
several  years  later.  June  6,  1891,  the  company  filed  the  plat  of  seven  blocks 
and  about  that  time  some  of  the  business  lots  were  sold  at  auction.  August 
17,  1892,  the  company  recorded  the  plat  to  two  additional  blocks  on  the  east 
and  some  out  lots  on  the  south.  The  Dunlap  addition  was  the  last  one  surveyed. 
This  consists  of  thirty-seven  long  lots  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northeast 
quarter.  The  plat  of  this  addition  was  filed  September  30,  1892. 

The  site  is  a  beautiful  one ;  in  fact,  but  few,  if  any,  in  the  county  are  more 
nicely  located.  The  land  is  rolling  and  has  a  natural  drainage,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  site  enables  the  church  spires  to  be  seen  for  a  long  distance. 

The  first  building  on  the  site  was  the  Dunlap  Brothers'  hay  barn  that  was 
put  up  before  the  site  was  surveyed  a  couple  of  years  after  the  Northwestern 
road  was  completed.   This  structure  stood  west  of  the  track. 

Wm.  Leslie's  building  for  a  residence  and  store  was  the  next  one  to  appear 
on  the  site.  This  made  its  appearance  in  1888.  Mr.  Leslie  had  a  small  stock 
of  goods  on  sale  and  thus  became  the  first  merchant. 

During  the  year  1890,  F.  S.  Jenks  built  a  residence  on  the  west  side  of  the 
track,  and  about  that  time  Gus  Erringren  built  another,  and  others  soon  fol- 
lowed. Scenes  of  activity  were  observed  in  many  places  on  the  site  during  the 
year  1891.  J.  F.  Rendall  opened  a  general  store  and  is  generally  regarded  as 
having  been  the  first  real  merchant;  F.  D.  Calkins  began  dealing  in  lumber;  J. 
B.  Jones  established  an  office  for  the  sale  of  lots  and  land ;  Wood  started  a 
meat  market ;  Dan  Dobson  commenced  working  at  the  forge ;  John  Witwer  became 
a  contractor  and  builder ;  S.  H.  Grannis  engaged  in  handling  grain  and  coal ;  W.  A. 
Wright  in  August  of  that  year  arrived,  put  up  a  building  and  opened  up  a  sec- 
ond general  store.  The  depot  building  was  also  completed  about  that  time, 
and  the  little  old  schoolhouse  which  afterwards  was  incorporated  into  the  Till- 
money  residence,  came  into  existence. 

Hardly  any  of  the  buildings  referred  to  were  on  Edmonds,  the  main  business 
street;  but  several  were  placed  there  later.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
junction  of  Edmonds  and  Sherman  streets  Grannis  &  Rendall  erected  a  double 
front  store  building  for  general  merchandise.  W.  A.  Wright's  store  was  next 
on  the  west ;  H.  F.  Shipley's  hardware  store  was  next  in  order  going  west,  and 
then  came  the  Beckman  Brothers'  general  store.  J.  B.  Jones  and  Marsh  Stephens 
opened  a  private  bank  which  they  called  the  Bank  of  Ledyard.  All  these  enter  - 
prises began,  and  changes  made,  before  January  1,  1892. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  State  Bank  of  Ledyard  was  organized ;  F.  D.  Cal- 
kins built  a  hotel  just  east  of  the  bank  which  was  conducted  by  F.  M.  Tremble, 
and  another  building  just  east  of  that  for  the  Tremble  furniture  store.  In  this 
latter  named  store  Robt.  Gable  did  jewelry  work  and  a  line  of  millinery  was 
also  kept  for  sale. 

F.  S.  Jenks  that  spring  moved  his  house  over  the  track  to  the  east  side, 
enlarged  it  and  turned  it  into  a  hotel  which  soon  became  a  popular  stopping 
place.  For  several  years  it  was  the  abode  of  hay-makers  as  well  as  of  transients 
over  night.  These  hay  rustlers,  with  their  cob  pipes  filled  with  Long  Tom,  kept 
the  office  blue  with  smoke  while  they  joined  in  political  discussions  with  Marsh 
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Stephens  and  traveling  men.  A  livery  was  run  in  connection  with  the  hotel,  with 
Fred  as  the  good-natured  manager. 

All  the  buildings  to  which  reference  has  been  made  were  on  the  north  side 
of  the  main  street.  Frank  Miller,  during  this  same  summer  of  1892,  changed  the 
rule  by  going  over  on  the  south  side  and  starting  a  drug  store,  which  later  became 
the  property  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Dunlap  and  still  later  of  A.  E.  Graves.  J.  W.  Xeister 
at  this  time  went  in  with  Shipley  in  the  hardware  trade. 

About  the  time  the  drug  store  was  built  three  other  buildings  made  their 
appearance  on  the  south  side.  A.  E.  Graves  built  one  for  his  implement  busi- 
ness; E.  J.  Skinner,  one  for  his  hardware;  and  C.  A.  Ordway  a  rival  store  in 
hardware. 

As  it  was  a  game  of  the  north  against  the  south,  the  Dunlaps  started  a  rival 
implement  business  on  the  north  side.  A  little  restaurant  also  about  this  time 
made  its  appearance.  All  these  enterprises  having  started  before  the  year  1903, 
the  first  to  enter  each  line  of  business  in  the  village  can  be  determined  from  this 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  place. 

The  first  postmaster  was  \V.  B.  Leslie,  who  received  his  commission  while 
Cleveland  was  serving  his  first  term.  He  had  the  office  at  his  little  store  where 
he  lived.  J.  F.  Rendall  succeeded  him  while  Harrison  was  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  at  Washington,  and  then  Rendall  in  a  short  time  was  succeeded 
by  \Y.  A.  Wright.  A.  E.  Graves  was  the  next  to  hold  the  office,  the  change  tak- 
ing place  when  Cleveland  came  in  again.  W.  A.  Wright  came  back  to  the  posi- 
tion during  McKinlcy's  term,  and  Joe  Jenks,  the  present  incumbent,  took  charge 
of  the  office  in  1007. 

The  first  schools  in  the  village  were  taught  while  they  were  under  control 
of  the  district  township  board,  and  were  conducted  in  the  little  old  schoolhouse. 
Hattie  Clicsley  was  the  first  teacher  when  the  town  started  in  1891,  and  she 
was  followed  by  A.  A.  Sifert.  Willis  Link  taught  when  the  school  was  in  the 
second  story  of  Ordway's  implement  building,  and  he  had  a  hard  time  managing 
the  young  "border  ruffians."  Miss  Miller  also  taught  in  the  same  hall.  When 
the  new  schoolhouse  was  built  Florence  Claypole  was  the  first  "upper"  teacher 
and  Hattie  Stephens  the  "lower.'"  Delia  Dcyoe  later  became  Miss  Stephens' 
successor. 

The  various  heads  of  the  school  since  the  retirement  of  Miss  Claypole  have 
been  Esther  Bateson,  R.  M.  Carpenter,  X.  H.  Conner,  A.  A.  Jcwett,  11.  Damon, 
A.  E.  Marble,  A.  B.  Dehofe,  Frank  M.  Sarchett,  Lclia  Shearer,  Ethel  Owen, 
Emma  Steward,  and  the  present  principal,  Lawrence  Gardner.  The  other  teachers 
of  the  corps  are  Blanche  Hayden,  grammar ;  Mayme  Bradley,  intermediate  ;  and 
Pearl  Bahner,  primary.  The  officers  of  the  school  board  are  E.  G.  Rich,  presi- 
dent;  Chris  Xielscn,  secretary;  and  J.  J.  Tillmoney,  treasurer. 

Ledyard  was  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1895  and  the  election  of  the  first 
officers  occurred  May  9th  of  that  year.  A.  J.  Dunlap  was  the  first  mayor;  E. 
J.  Skinner,  the  recorder;  and  W.  A.  Wright,  W.  J.  Smith,  James  Beem,  K.  S. 
Jenks,  A.  F.  Graves  and  D.  H.  Brown,  the  trustees. 

The  mayors  since  A.  J.  Dunlap  first  served  have  been  W.  A.  Wright,  Frank 
Wiemer.  A.  J.  Dunlap.  H.  F.  Shipley,  F.  M.  Tremble,  W.  G.  Beach,  C.  F.  Wheeler, 
Oscar  Dutton.  X.  Tillmoney  and  E.  G.  Rich.  The  present  council  consists  of 
Joe  Jenks,  C.  F.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Laughlin,  Jule  Scifert  and  J.  C.  Undcrkofler.  A. 
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J.  Galligan  is  the  recorder;  F.  S.  Jenks,  the  assessor;  and  Bert  Seifert,  the 
street  commissioner. 

The  first  physician  to  locate  was  Dr.  E.  F.  Dunlap,  a  short  time  after  the  town 
started.  Dr.  Russ  then  came,  got  into  trouble  about  his  right  to  practice  and 
soon  left.  Dr.  John  W.  I,owdcn  ran  the  drug  store  and  also  practiced  for  sev- 
eral years.  Dr.  Judson  Laughlin  came  in  1 901,  and  is  now  the  only  physician 
in  town.  He  graduated  in  1896,  from  the  medical  college  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, and  then  practiced  elsewhere  before  locating  at  Lcdyard. 

The  town  has  an  abundance  of  churches  to  support.  There  were  five,  but 
one  has  gone  out  of  existence.  The  United  Brethren  church,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1898,  has  disbanded  and  the  edifice  is  now  used  as  an  opera  house. 

The  M.  E.  church  was  incorporated  in  December,  1891,  F.  M.  Tremble.  J. 
F.  Rendall,  C.  A.  Ordway,  Jas.  Wood  and  C.  R.  Graham  being  the  first  trustees. 
The  pastors  of  this  church  have  lived  elsewhere,  the  present  one  being  Howlett 
of  Germania.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dyer  is  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid,  and  Grace  Jor- 
geson  of  the  Epworth  League.   The  principal  trustee  is  D.  D.  Moxon. 

The  German  Reformed  church  has  for  its  minister  Rev.  Jacob  Christ,  who 
recently  came.  He  succeeded  Rev.  Menke,  the  only  other  pastor,  as  the  building 
was  moved  in  from  the  country  a  few  years  ago. 

The  German  Evangelical  church  was  organized  in  1901  by  Rev.  Damman,  a 
non-resident  minister.  The  pastors  in  order  have  been  Rev.  Pearl,  Rev.  Jagdstein. 
Rev.  Kurz,  Rev.  Schuhmann,  Rev.  Schmeichen,  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
Oswald  Beyerdorff,  who  took  up  the  work  in  1910.  The  present  trustees  are 
August  Clock,  Fred  Busch,  and  Emil  Wiese. 

The  Catholic  church  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  priest  at  Armstrong. 
Father  Schemmil  of  Bancroft,  in  1898,  first  held  services  in  the  town,  before 
the  edifice  was  erected,  at  N.  Tillmoncy's  building.  The  church  building  was 
put  up  about  five  years  ago. 

The  State  Bank  of  Ledyard  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  It  is  the  only  banking  institution  now  in  town,  its  competitors  having 
passed  out  of  sight.  This  bank  was  fortunate  in  having  an  array  of  wealthy 
stockholders  who  had  good  business  judgment.  The  present  officers  are  Frank 
Wiemer.  president ;  Wm.  Wiemer,  vice  president;  E.  G.  Rich,  cashier;  L.  W. 
Wiemer,  assistant  cashier. 

The  bank  was  organized  in  March,  1892.  President  A.  N.  Drake  was  suc- 
ceeded in  189/)  by  Wm.  Wiemer.  and  the  latter  in  turn  in  1907  was  succeeded  by 
Frank  W.  Wiemer.  Vice  President  Wm.  Wiemer  was  succeeded  in  1896,  by 
Frank  Wiemer,  and  the  latter  in  1907  by  Wm.  Wiemer  again.  Cashier  Frank 
Wiemer  was  succeeded  by  E.  G.  Rich  in  1896.  this  being  the  only  change  in  that 
position  since  the  organization. 

Banks  that  became  established  and  have  passed  out  of  existence  were  the 
Jones-Stephens  Bank,  the  Stephens-Bcems  Bank,  the  Dunlap  Brothers  Bank, 
and  the  Peoples  Bank. 

The  Ledyard  Leader  was  first  issued  from  the  press  April  24,  1895,  by  R. 
M.  Carpenter,  but  he  only  ran  it  until  the  following  November  26th,  and  then  sold 
out  to  Frank  T.  Sheppard.  Carpenter  took  the  paper  back  May  6.  1896,  and 
then  sold  it  again  August  12,  1896,  to  U.  S.  Clark.  H.  H.  Connor  tried  his  hand 
at  the  helm  during  the  year  1897  and  F.  J.  Staenders,  in  1899.    The  press  and 
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outfit  came  back  to  the  Carpenters  once  more  September  i,  1899,  and  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Carpenter  became  the  editor.  Four  months  later  a  son  was  taken  into  the 
management  and  the  firm  became  Carpenter  &  Co.  Tucker  &  Williams  bought 
the  plant  January  1,  1901,  but  in  the  fall  Williams  retired  and  then  W.  E. 
Tucker  continued  it  alone  until  April  20,  1905,  when  the  paper  died  a  natural 
death. 

The  fire,  July  9,  1901,  began  on  the  east  end  of  the  main  business  block  on 
the  north  side,  and  did  not  stop  until  it  had  devoured  everything  west  to  the 
next  street.  The  stores  of  N.  Tillmoney,  W.  A.  Wright,  Shipley  &  Niester,  H. 
F.  Bleich  and  J.  E.  Ellsworth  were  wholly  destroyed,  stocks  and  all,  except  that 
of  the  latter  firm,  who  got  out  most  of  the  goods.  The  State  Bank  building,  the 
Jenks  hotel  and  livery  barn  and  the  residence  of  Fred  Jenks  went  up  in  smoke. 
The  loss  fell  heavily  on  these  parties,  and  crippled  some  financially  beyond  re- 
covery. The  western  half  of  the  block  was  immediately  rebuilt  with  substantial 
and  artistically  designed  brick  buildings. 

The  two  general  stores  are  large  ones,  each  occupying  a  double  front  build- 
ing. The  one  started  by  N.  Tillmoney,  in  1894,  is  continued  by  Mrs.  Tillmoney 
and  is  managed  by  her  son,  J.  J.,  the  original  proprietor  having  died  in  191 1.  The 
other  store  is  owned  and  conducted  by  Nielsen  Brothers  &  Co.,  on  the  south 
side.  They  began  in  March,  191 1,  by  succeeding  Conrad  Bloome.  These  broth- 
ers, Chris  and  Carl,  also  deal  in  farm  implements  and  are  doing  well  financially 
in  their  undertaking. 

In  the  drug  business  J.  C.  Underkofler,  in  November,  1912,  succeeded  O. 
L.  Graves,  who  had  dealt  in  that  line  for  seventeen  years  before  going  west. 

The  only  hardware  store  is  owned  by  J.  E.  Welfare,  who  bought  the  busi- 
ness and  stock  of  Jess  Underkofler,  in  November,  191 2.  This  is  the  store  which 
E.  J.  Skinner  conducted  for  many  years.  The  harness  store  has  been  run  by 
J.  H.  Welfare  since  the  fall  of  1907,  the  date  in  which  he  succeeded  Frank  Ells- 
worth. 

The  city  restaurant  is  the  only  place  where  meals  are  served  in  town  to 
transients.  T.  H.  McGilligan,  the  proprietor,  succeeded  J.  C.  Cook  in  the  busi- 
ness in  March,  191 2. 

Sarah  A.  Youngblood  is  the  milliner,  and  has  been  doing  that  line  of  work  for 
thirteen  years. 

Milo  T.  Halvorson  has  been  running  the  barber  shop  since  he  succeeded  Fred 
Montgomery  in  1912,  and  H.  J.  Lawrence  has  been  at  the  forge  since  he  started  bis 
shop  last  year. 

H.  E.  Micka  is  the  depot  agent  where  he  has  been  three  years,  and  F.  S. 
Jenks  is  head  of  the  club  room  organization  which  meets  in  the  old  bank  build- 
ing of  Dunlap  Bros.  &  Smith. 

The  Wheeler  Grain  Company  and  the  St.  John  Elevator  Company  are  well 
established  and  receive  patronage  from  every  direction.  The  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery Company  is  managed  by  Henry  M.  Dyer,  the  butter-maker.  Fred  Logeman 
is  the  president  and  John  Tillmoney  the  secretary. 

The  only  lumber  yard  is  owned  by  Weyerhaeuser  &  Co.  It  was  established 
in  the  early  days  of  the  town  and  has  belonged  to  the  present  proprietors  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  H.  W.  Soltow  was  made  manager  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  vote,  and  is  still  holding  that  position. 
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Although  Ledyard  has  no  newspaper  to  advertise  the  town,  it  has  been  kept 
on  the  map,  and  the  local  events  have  become  known  throughout  the  county 
through  the  correspondence  which  Joe  Jenks,  the  postmaster,  sends  weekly  to 
the  papers.  He  is  an  editor  in  fact  with  no  printing  equipment,  and  would  do 
well  in  the  business  if  he  had  one  at  his  command,  for  he  knows  how  to  write 
live  locals  that  are  full  of  spice  and  ginger. 

Ledyard  is  not  the  only  town  in  the  township.  There  is  another  on  the 
eastern  edge,  on  the  Rock  Island  road,  that  must  receive  some  attention  in  this 
chapter. 

The  site  for  the  village  of  Germania  was  surveyed  during  the  summer  of 
1892,  and  the  plat  was  filed  on  record  August  26th  of  that  year.  The  site  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  blocks  and  was  ordered  platted  by  John  Dows  and  the 
Northern  Iowa  Land  &  Town  Lot  Company.  Four  years  later  Julius  Bork 
had  platted  the  first  addition  which  consisted  of  nine  out-lots. 

Third  street,  facing  the  depot,  became  the  principal  business  section  of  the 
village.  Buildings  made  their  appearance  up  the  street  on  both  sides  to  Brewer 
street,  and  then  for  some  distance  farther  south  between  that  street  and  Smith. 
Hotels,  banks,  stores,  shops  and  offices  were  to  be  seen  with  occupants  eager 
for  securing  patronage.  Several  of  these  buildings  were  raised,  occupied  and 
business  begun  in  them  before  the  first  train  arrived. 

The  first  building  raised  in  Germania  was  a  little  real  estate  office  in  which 
the  sales  of  the  lots  were  consummated. 

Then  three  business  houses  went  up  at  the  same  time.  These  were  the 
Wortman  Brothers'  general  store,  W.  T.  Hall  &  Co.'s  hardware  store  and  F. 
W.  Brinkman's  furniture  store. 

Lumber  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  came  with  the  first  freight  train, 
although  some  of  it  for  the  first  buildings  was  hauled  by  teams  from  other 
points.  Bruer  Brothers  were  the  first  to  establish  a  yard  on  the  site  when  the 
village  started. 

G.  Thaves  erected  his  hotel  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  soon  after  the 
three  stores  made  their  appearance,  H.  Bruns  opened  a  meat  market,  and  Leek 
&  Weis,  a  rival  store  for  the  sale  of  general  merchandise. 

These  buildings  with  a  few  residences  were  all  put  up  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter  of  1892.  The  depot  that  winter  was  a  box  car,  the  building  not  being 
erected  until  the  next  year. 

During  the  winter  of  1892-93  the  first  bank  was  organized.  That  was  the 
State  Bank  of  Germania  and  its  home  was  at  first  in  the  little  real  estate  office 
that  had  been  built  by  the  parties  selling  the  lots.  That  winter  the  Bruer 
Brothers  sold  their  lumber  yard  to  the  John  H.  Queal  Lumber  Company.  In 
the  meantime  the  Northern  Lumber  Company  had  established  a  yard  and  was 
doing  a  large  business. 

The  grain,  coal  and  hay  business  was  first  instituted  by  the  Wheeler  Broth- 
ers, the  firm  consisting  of  J.  N.,  the  present  postmaster,  and  C.  F.  who  was  re- 
cently elected  supervisor  for  the  fifth  district.  They  were  on  the  ground  getting 
ready  for  this  business  before  the  first  train  came. 

Chas.  Rippe  soon  -started  one  of  the  line  elevators  at  that  point,  and  George 
Wells  opened  a  private  bank  with  other  interested  parties. 

The  Presbyterian  church  was  the  first  to  be  organized  and  that  was  in  1893. 
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It  was  not  incorporated  until  ten  years  later,  the  first  trustees  then  being  G. 
Stelsel,  Julius  Bork  and  Wm.  Wortman.  The  other  organizers  were:  A.  G. 
Wortman,  F.  Kenitz,  C.  A.  Winter,  W.  W.  Clement,  August  Kutknecht  and 
C.  C.  Wortman.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Blumdahl.  Those  since  then  have 
been  Rev.  Evarts,  Rev.  A.  C.  Kruse,  Rev.  J.  Johnson,  Rev.  Muery,  Rev.  Arnds 
and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  H.  Kosseck,  who  came  in  the  fall  of  1912.  The 
elders  are  A.  G.  Wortman,  Fred  Kenitz  and  August  Kutknecht;  deacons,  H.  G. 
Smith,  Geo.  Winter  and  J.  J.  Heetland;  trustees,  J.  H.  Smith,  B.  Jansen,  George 
L'kena;  secretary,  C.  C.  Wortman;  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid,  Mrs.  A.  G 
Wortman;  president  of  the  C.  E.,  Rev.  Kosseck.  The  church  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Germania  and  is  prospering. 

The  Lutheran  St.  Paul  church  was  organized  in  1894,  and  the  building  dedi- 
cated that  fall.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  P.  Christiansen.  After  him  in  order 
came  Rev.  Fendler,  Rev.  Win.  Lange,  Rev.  Prigge  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
Geo.  Schneider,  who  has  been  here  four  years.  The  first  two  named  served  two 
years  each.  Rev.  Lange  five,  and  Rev  Prigge,  six.  There  are  thirty-five  fam- 
ilies in  the  congregation  and  they  support  the  confirmation  school  which  gives 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  in  German.  The  church  edifice  cost  $2,000, 
and  the  school  building  $500.  The  latter  was  built  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
parsonage  cost  $1,200.  This  is  the  church  which  was  started  in  Ramsey  by 
Rev.  Leisveld  and  transferred  to  Germania  when  the  town  started.  The  pres- 
ent trustees  are  Geo.  Baumen,  Peter  Hans,  Lewis  Sachs  and  John  A.  Meyer. 
The  pastor  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

The  M.  E.  church  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  the  fall  of  1897,  the 
first  trustees  being  E.  O.  Fitz,  L.  T.  Clement,  P.  H.  Spangler,  V.  B.  Tripp,  G. 
X.  Wheeler  and  B.  F.  Smith.  Those  acting  in  that  capacity  now  are  Gus.  Call, 
Wm.  Noble,  Jas.  Warburton,  Mrs.  Margaret  Noble  Warburton,  Gus  Torine 
and  Will  Evans.  Harriet  Warburton  is  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  August 
Torine.  the  Sunday-school  superintendent.  The  pastors  in  order  for  a  dozen 
years  back  have  been  Rev.  Frank  Matins,  1901 ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Davies,  1902;  Rev. 
11.  E.  Hutchinson,  1905-6;  Rev.  A.  J.  Quirine,  1907;  Rev.  G.  U.  Poppenheimer, 
1909;  Rev.  W.  G.  Gardner.  191O;  Rev.  G.  W.  Westwood,  191 1;  Rev.  W.  T. 
Kent,  1912;  Rev.  F.  W.  Hewlett,  1913.  Rev.  Howlett  is  a  young  man  of  fine 
ability  and  is  doing  all  he  can  in  the  village  that  is  overcrowded  with  church  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Christian  church  was  organized  in  1910,  the  local  Baptist  church  at 
that  time  being  dissolved  into  the  organization.  The  latter  church  came  into 
existence  in  Germania  about  five  years  after  the  town  started  and  continued  until 
it  transferred  its  edifice  and  other  property  to  the  new  organization  in  1910. 
Rev.  Hugh  Cooper  at  that  time  was  the  pastor.  Others  since  then  have  been 
Rev.  Dungan  and  Rev.  Van  DeWaker.  At  present  the  church  does  not  main- 
tain any  resident  pastor. 

The  first  mayor  was  H.  R.  Elvidge.  He  was  chosen  soon  after  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  1894.  The  election  for  incorporation  was  held  January 
30th  of  that  year,  forty-two  votes  being  cast  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  only 
two  against.  W.  T.  Hall,  E.  O.  Fitz  and  August  Wortman  were  the  judges 
and  F.  D.  Calkins  and  Gus  Steinberg  the  clerks. 

The  mayors  who  have  served  in  turn  since  the  retirement  of  H.  R.  Elvidge 
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have  been :  J.  N.  Wheeler,  L.  T.  Clement,  J.  N.  Wheeler  and  Robt.  Hamilton. 
The  present  council  consists  of  C.  O.  Wortman,  E.  G.  Seymour,  E.  S.  Curyea, 
C.  R.  Smith  and  G.  Stelsel,  and  M.  H.  Stoddard  is  the  recorder. 

The  first  postmaster  was  W.  T.  Hall,  who  served  four  years,  then  came  C. 
C.  Wortman  in  1896,  and  served  about  ten  years;  and  then  next  followed  the 
present  incumbent,  J.  N.  Wheeler,  who  took  charge  of  the  office  in  July,  1906. 
Mrs.  Opal  Sarchett  Wheeler  is  the  faithful  deputy. 

The  first  schools  were  taught  in  a  schoolhouse  that  belonged  to  the  town- 
ship. Later  another  one  story  building  was  erected  near  the  other,  and  both 
used  for  several  years.  Among  the  teachers  who  did  service  in  those  buildings 
were  Marena  Winter,  Harriett  Noble,  Miss  Schonhood,  Lu  Smith,  Bernice 
Brown,  Ada  Ley,  Delia  Deyoe  and  Murray.  These  first  school  buildings  are  still 
standing  not  far  from  where  they  were  erected. 

The  Independent  district  was  formed  in  1897,  G.  Stelsel,  Sam  Warburton 
and  A.  Arneson  being  the  first  board  of  directors.  The  contract  for  building  the 
new  schoolhouse  was  let  to  Julius  Bork  for  the  sum  of  $5,975,  and  the  edifice  was 
built  during  the  winter  of  1902-3.  Principal  Jewctt  was  the  first  head  of  the 
school  in  that  building.  Then  in  order  came  Elvira  Seastream,  Nell  Galigan, 
Fred  Hansen,  Wm.  Hansen,  B.  L.  Troup  and  the  present  principal,  W.  R. 
Strayer.  The  other  members  of  the  teaching  corps  are :  Agnes  Gaven,  grammar ; 
Anna  E.  Solberg,  intermediate;  Minnie  L.  Erwin,  primary. 

Among  the  first  doctors  to  locate  was  Lewis  Fry,  whose  boyhood  home  had 
been  in  Cresco  township.  Then  came  Dr.  Johnson  and  following  him  came 
Dr.  O.  C.  Lohr.  Dr.  T.  S.  Waud  began  his  practice  in  Germania  in  December, 
1897,  and  is  still  engaged  in  that  line  and  kept  busy  administering  to  the  wants 
of  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the  county  as  a  skilled 
physician  and  is  popular  with  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  is  a  leader  in 
politics  in  that  vicinity,  and  has  served  several  terms  as  coroner.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  have  come  and  gone  since  Dr.  Waud  located  have 
been  Dr.  Bernhard,  Dr.  Oldag,  Dr.  F.  L.  Senska  and  Dr.  Edgar  Zinn.  The 
latter  sold  his  practice  during  the  winter  of  1912-13  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Wurtez,  who  is 
just  getting  a  foothold  in  the  practice. 

The  first  newspaper  in  town  to  be  launched  was  the  Germania  Standard 
which  Ralph  Grow  started  in  1895.  Ralph  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and 
was  the  youngest  editor  in  the  state.  His  paper  was  small,  but  he  printed  all 
the  news  there  was  pertaining  to  the  town  and  vicinity.  He  sold  out  after  a  few 
months  to  a  young  man  whose  name  is  not  remembered,  but  in  a  short  time  after 
the  sale  the  paper  suspended.  Finally  Charles  Beach  and  C.  E.  Myers  started 
the  Germania  Gleaner.  The  latter  on  becoming  the  sole  owner  sold  the  plant 
in  May,  1898,  to  Ley  &  Ellsworth,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the 
North  Kossuth  Record.  After  six  months  H.  B.  Ley  bought  out  his  partner's 
interest  and  ran  the  business  alone  until  1907,  when  he  sold  to  LeRoy  Billings. 
During  the  same  year  the  paper  came  back  on  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ley  again.  He 
made  the  publication  a  newsy  sheet  that  was  filled  with  interesting  reading 
matter.  During  the  year  1908  he  sold  to  Wildman  &  Magner.  The  latter  soon 
sold  his  interest  to  his  partner  and  then  in  1909.  Wildman  disposed  of  the  plant 
to  Thaves  Brothers.  In  February,  191 2,  Ed  sold  his  share  to  Gus  Thaves.  who  is 
still  running  the  paper  and  making  a  success  of  his  enterprise.    The  equipment 
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of  the  office  is  first  class,  and  the  building  in  which  it  is  used  is  a  credit  to  the 
town.  It  was  built  in  1898,  after  Mr.  Ley  had  acquired  an  interest. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Johnson,  the  dentist,  located  in  August,  1908,  after  having  gradu- 
ated that  same  year  from  the  dental  department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
His  home  was  formerly  at  Estherville. 

The  Farmers  &  Drovers  State  Bank  has  survived  all  the  other  banking  in- 
stitutions in  town,  and  is  permanently  established  on  a  firm  foundation.  The 
officers  of  the  board  are  well  known  for  their  reliability  and  good  judgment  in 
financiering.  E.  G.  Seymour  is  the  president ;  E.  J.  Murtagh,  the  vice  president ; 
and  G.  L.  Dalton  the  cashier.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  working  force 
behind  a  bank  counter  than  the  one  composed  of  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Dalton. 
The  latter  was  once  a  boy  in  Algona  where  he  now  has  friends  who  are  gratified 
with  his  standing  among  bankers. 

The  first  officers  of  the  bank,  when  organized  in  1898,  were  Geo.  Wells,  presi- 
dent; Richard  Seymour,  vice  president  and  E.  G.  Seymour,  cashier.  During 
the  month  of  February,  1910,  the  Germania  Savings  Bank  was  merged  into  the 
Farmers  &  Drovers  State  Bank.  The  Savings  Bank  had  been  organized  five  years 
before  and  E.  J.  Murtagh  was  its  president;  C.  C.  Chubb  its  vice  president; 
and  G.  L.  Dalton  its  cashier. 

The  State  Bank  of  Germania,  which  was  the  first  one  in  town  and  which  was 
organized  in  December,  1892,  passed  out  of  existence  in  December,  1904.  Its 
first  officers  were:  A.  X.  Drake,  president;  Wm.  Wiemer,  vice  president;  and 
E.  O.  Fitz,  cashier.   F.  D.  Calkins  later  succeeded  Mr.  Fitz. 

The  only  lumber  yard  is  the  one  owned  and  run  by  the  J.  H.  Queal  Lumber 
Company,  which  bought  out  the  Bruer  Brothers'  yard  that  was  started  with  the 
town.  In  the  spring  of  1910,  the  Queal  Company  purchased  the  competing  yard 
of  the  Northern  Lumber  Company  and  combined  the  two.  The  manager  for  this 
latter  company,  M.  H.  Stoddard,  then  began  as  manager  for  the  Queal  com- 
pany and  is  still  holding  that  position. 

The  Co-operative  Creamery  Company  was  organized  in  January,  1901,  with 
A.  F.  Steinberg  as  president,  Wm.  Schroeder  as  vice  president;  P.  G.  Spangler 
as  secretary  and  E.  G.  Seymour  as  treasurer.  The  first  two  named  are  still 
holding  their  positions,  but  G.  L.  Dalton  is  now  the  treasurer  and  M.  J.  Dryer 
the  secretary,  buttermaker  and  manager. 

Of  the  two  elevators  in  town,  the  one  established  by  the  Wheeler  Brothers 
before  the  first  smoke  from  a  locomotive  was  seen,  is  now  owned  by  E.  T.  Riley. 
The  Wheelers  sold  to  G  H.  Wheclock  and  the  latter  sold  to  Olson,  who  later 
sold  an  interest  to  E.  J.  Riley.  Since  Riley  purchased  his  partner's  share  he  has 
run  the  business  alone.  The  other  was  one  of  the  line  elevators  and  was  started 
by  Chas.  Rippe.  It  has  been  transferred  several  times  since  then,  Van  Dusin 
&  Co.,  Harrington,  and  Wheeler  &  Riley  being  some  of  the  purchasers.  It  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Farmers'  Elevator  Company,  in  January,  1910,  Wm. 
Baum.  A.  E.  Ogren,  Peter  Hans,  August  Torine,  L.  I.  Ginrich,  Walter  Brad- 
field  and  J.  H.  Smith  being  the  first  directors.  The  present  president  and  secre- 
tary are  respectively  Feter  Hans  and  Gus  Torine. 

There  are  numerous  lodges,  but  most  of  them  are  in  such  feeble  condition 
that  meetings  are  seldom  held  and  information  concerning  them  difficult  to  ob- 
tain.   The  Hose  Lodge  Number  617,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organized  December  13, 
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1895.  H-  L.  Tottenham  is  the  X.  G.,  M.  H.  Stoddard, -the  secretary,  and  V.  B. 
Tripp,  the  conductor.  The  M.  W.  A.,  Xuml>er  3135,  has  V.  B.  Tripp  for  its 
conductor;  M.  H.  Stoddard  for  its  clerk;  and  H.  Holman  for  its  B.  The  lodge 
of  Royal  Neighbors,  Xo.  3927,  was  organized  about  1909.  May  Brenner  is  O. ; 
Edna  Tottenham,  T. ;  and  Opal  Wheeler,  sec.  Of  the  K.  P.  Lodge,  John  Pink 
is  the  C.  C.  and  A.  E.  Ogren  the  K.  R.  S. 

The  old  Commercial  house,  which  Gotleib  Thaves  started  with  the  town, 
after  having  been  run  by  A.  B.  Cary,  C.  R.  Lewis  and  several  others  is  now  used 
for  L.  G.  Wolcott's  garage.  H.  B.  Ley  is  his  competitor  in  the  business  at  an- 
other stand. 

C.  R.  Lewis  has  the  only  barber  shop.  He  succeeded  Ora  O'Keefe  in  Novem- 
ber, 191 1.  Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  barbers  in  the  early  days  of  the  town, 
having  located  in  August,  1895. 

The  hardware  business  is  well  represented.  The  old  store  which  L.  T. 
Clement  ran  for  a  long  time  became  the  property  of  H.  B.  Ley  and  then  of 
Stelsel  &  Thaves,  but  is  now  owned  by  Specht  &  Behrends,  the  junior  member 
purchasing  the  interest  of  Thaves,  January  20,  191 2,  and  the  senior  of  Stelsel 
in  the  August  following.  In  the  second  store.  J.  H.  Pink  succeeded  H.  B.  Ley, 
in  April,  191 2.  The  third  store  is  owned  and  run  by  a  man  who  says,  "My 
name  is  all  the  time  Schilling,  F.  F.  Schilling  all  the  time,  same  as  name  on  the 
window  all  the  time.  Started  with  the  town.  Yes  sir,  Schilling,  all  the  time." 
The  stores  for  the  sale  of  general  merchandise  have  large  stocks  and  are  kept 
in  good  condition.  The  Wortman  brothers,  who  put  up  their  buildings  before 
the  trains  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1892,  have  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  Germania 
and  one  of  the  most  successful.  H.  Van  Heuveln  started  his  store  seven  years 
ago  and  is  prospering.  H.  T.  Schaper  succeeded  L.  H.  Yost  in  March,  1913, 
and  C.  R.  Smith  started  his  in  February.  1906. 

Mae  Brenner  succeeded  H.  B.  Ley  in  the  variety  store  in  February,  191 3, 
and  E.  M.  Moore  started  in  the  millinery  business  one  month  later. 

E.  A.  landmark  owns  and  conducts  the  Park  hotel.  He  succeeded  J.  J. 
Rink,  in  August.  19 10.  and  in  the  March  previous  succeeded  J.  Montgomery  as 
depot  agent.  He  successfully  conducts  both  lines  of  business  and  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  old  Best  restaurant  has  been  well  conducted  by  Mrs.  P.  G.  Pettibone 
for  nearly  eight  years.  She  too  keeps  lodgers  and  serves  meals.  She  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  C.  R.  Xass.  The  ice  cream  parlor,  operated  by  A.  E.  Ogren,  brother 
of  the  former  county  supervisor,  began  the  business  in  April.  1912. 

The  most  popular  meeting  place  in  town  is  at  the  drug  store  of  T.  S.  W'aud 
&  Co.  Dr.  Waud  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  management  for  alx>ut  fifteen 
years,  and  his  familiar  countenance  has  been  seen  since  that  time  about  the 
premises. 

H.  Schutter  six  years  ago  succeeded  F.  W.  Brinkman  in  the  furniture  busi- 
ness which  the  latter  started  with  the  town  in  1892.  J.  J.  Bishoff  began  in  the 
harness  line  five  years  ago  and  docs  shoe  repairing  in  connection  with  the  other 
line.  O.  J.  Branjord  has  been  at  his  stand  taking  photos  since  1903,  Carl  Zoller 
selling  meat  since  September,  1911,  and  Harvey  Behnke  running  the  pool  hall 
since  about  that  time. 

\V.  H  Meyers  is  manager  for  J.  F.  Buggy,  who  succeeded  Stelsel  &  Thaves  in 
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the  implement  business,  in  January,  1912;  E.  S.  Curyea  runs  the  livery  which  he 
bought  of  Lawrence  Wolcott  in  the  fall  of  1910,  and  Bowman  &  Mabus  are  the 
blacksmiths  at  one  shop  and  H.  Coleman  at  the  other. 

Every  man  is  a  real  estate  agent,  but  U.  A.  Drccsman  has  the  most  acces- 
sible office.  He  has  been  operating  in  that  line  for  about  five  years.  Four  of 
the  townsmen  were  county  officers.  Besides  Dr.  Waud's  being  coroner  as  above 
stated,  W.  T.  Hall  was  supervisor,  J.  J.  Bishoff,  recorder,  and  F.  D.  Calkins, 
auditor. 

Among  the  residents  who  came  to  the  county  in  early  days,  the  date  of  the 
coming  of  Mrs.  X.  E.  Noble  is  the  farthest  back,  being  the  year  1869.  Mr.  Noble, 
perhaps,  comes  next,  his  date  being  the  year  1870.  They  lived  in  the  Algona 
vicinity  for  a  long  time  before  coming  to  Germania.  Stephen  Xoble,  who  died 
in  1907,  lived  in  the  same  vicinity  for  twenty-six  years.  Then  there  is  Mrs. 
William  Kleist,  who  located  on  their  homestead  in  1878,  and  who  remembers 
distinctly  the  events  of  that  period.  J.  J.  Rink  was  also  an  early  comer  to  the 
south  end  of  the  county  before  taking  up  his  residence  in  Germania. 

HARRISON  TOWNSHIP  AND  SWEA  CITY 

The  thirty-six  square  miles  of  territory  comprised  in  99-29  form  the  township 
of  Harrison.  They  were  made  a  part  of  Greenwood  in  January,  1869,  and  were 
also  included  in  that  township  again  when  it  was  re-created  in  September,  1870. 
Harrison  was  established  by  the  board  in  June,  1890,  but  it  was  then  made  to 
include  what  is  now  Grant.  When  this  latter  township  was  cut  off  in  April, 
1894,  it  left  Harrison  in  its  present  form.  Harrison  is  the  only  township  besides 
Lincoln,  Grant  and  Garfield  that  was  named  after  a  president. 

The  first  families  to  settle  in  the  township  were  honest,  hard-working  Swedes 
who  had  just  arrived  from  the  old  country  and  who  were  wholly  unfamiliar  with 
the  English  language  and  American  customs.  There  were  four  families  of  them 
and  they  arrived  in  June,  1872. 

Olof  Moline  located  his  family  on  the  west  half  of  the  east  half  of  section 
17  where  C.  A.  Moline  is  living  with  his  family  at  the  present  time. 

The  Andrew  Erickson  family  settled  upon  the  east  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  same  section  and  thus  helped  to  form  that  settlement. 

Carl  Larson  and  Carl  Pearson  also  located  their  families  in  that  vicinity. 
These  interesting  immigrants  located  on  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the  Swed- 
ish community  which  at  that  time  was  forming  in  that  region.  About  that  time 
the  John  B.  Bengston  family  settled  on  section  7,  and  I^ars  and  Nels  Anderson 
made  their  appearance. 

During  the  year  1873  section  17  received  another  family  of  the  same  nation- 
ality when  John  Larson  began  making  his  home  on  the  southeast  corner.  He  was 
a  substantial  citizen,  and.  like  his  neighbors,  had  but  little  ready  cash  to  make 
improvements.  Having  located  about  the  time  the  invading  grasshoppers  began 
their  destructive  work,  he  soon  left  with  his  family  for  the  county  seat,  where 
he  lived  for  several  years  before  returning  to  his  land. 

Thus  the  settlement  continued  to  grow,  and  today  productive  farms  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  direction  which  contain  comfortable  houses,  large  barns  and 
other  buildings.    Some  of  the  residents  came  to  the  county  at  an  early  date  but 
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did  not  locate  in  the  township  until  many  years  later.  Leon  A.  Barslou  for  in- 
stance, came  in  1874,  but  lived  elsewhere  for  more  than  twenty  years  before 
coming  to  Harrison  and  making  his  home  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13. 

Beginning  in  the  early  80s,  after  grasshopper  days  were  over,  the  township 
began  to  fill  up  quite  rapidly  with  families,  and  the  early  settlement  days  were 
considered  to  be  over. 

The  township  of  Harrison  has  many  residents  who  have  had  very  heavy 
taxes  assessed  against  their  lands  in  the  district  through  which  the  Mud  creek 
drain  was  constructed.  This  drain  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  that  region, 
but  it  will  cause  a  vast  amount  of  money  to  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  land 
owners  to  pay  the  expense  of  its  construction. 

The  tract  of  land  that  is  the  best  known,  and  that  has  been  referred  to  more 
often  than  any  other  in  the  township  is  the  east  half  of  section  29.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  it  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  "the  flax  patch"  although 
owned  in  the  meantime  by  several  different  proprietors.  The  Milwaukee  Rail- 
way Company,  R.  T.  Root,  Frans  Kampe  and  Peter  Erickson,  S.  H.  McAdams, 

D.  O.  Williams,  B.  M.  Field  and  John  Lineer  have  owned  the  tract,  or  portions 
of  it,  since  it  first  began  to  be  called  the  flax  patch.  It  was  while  the  title  was 
still  in  the  railway  company  that  the  place  began  to  be  known  by  that  name. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  owned  the  first  crop  of  flax.  W. 

E.  Jordan,  however,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  one.  B  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  at  least  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1881  people  in  that  region  were 
calling  the  place  flax  patch.  That  year  a  man  known  as  Tunck  seemed  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  flax  crop.  During  the  time  that  Kampe  and  Erickson  owned  the 
land,  the  flax  patch  became  widely  known.  B  is  a  little  singular  how  that  par- 
ticular tract  should  have  received  that  name  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  other 
farms  in  that  vicinity  which  were  producing  crops  of  flax  in  that  period.  B  was 
probably  because  the  road  leading  from  Bancroft  to  the  Swedish  settlement  in 
Swca  township  passed  by  the  house  on  the  premises.  This  little  home  was  a 
kind  of  a  half  way  house  between  the  two  points. 

The  present  officers  of  the  township  are  Norman  Anderson,  clerk ;  Henry 
Gettman,  assessor;  J.  E.  Kelley,  J.  E.  Vaughn  and  Lewis  Appelt,  trustees.  The 
members  of  the  school  board  are  J.  E.  Vaughn,  president;  G.  Butterficld,  secre- 
tary; Peter  Looft,  treasurer;  Sam  Welfare,  C.  F.  Peterson,  N.  Anderson,  M. 
Jacobson,  John  Schmidt  and  C.  Rohlin.  The  township  schools  are  being  pre- 
sided over  by  the  following  teachers :  Lina  Davidson.  Francis  Garrison,  Rosalie 
Moline,  Aletha  Miehe.  Edith  Steinmetz.  Bina  Walker. 

The  town  of  Swea  City  was  called  at  first  by  the  name  of  Reynolds.  The 
site  was  surveyed  by  order  of  the  Northern  Iowa  Land  &  Town  Lot  Com- 
pany, and  the  plat  was  filed  on  record  July  23,  1892.  Sixteen  blocks,  having 
the  streets  running  north  and  south  and  the  avenues  east  and  west,  made  up  the 
original  site.  On  Third  street  the  principal  business  houses  have  been  erected. 
Soon  after  the  site  was  surveyed  R.  M.  Richmond,  by  purchase,  became  the 
proprietor  of  the  town.  In  February.  1893,  the  name  Reynolds  was  officially 
changed  to  Swea  City.  R.  M.  Richmond  increased  the  size  of  the  site  with  four 
additions,  the  plats  of  which  were  filed  as  follows:  First  addition.  2  blocks. 
September  1,  1893;  Second  addition,  t  block,  October  14.  1895;  Third  addition, 
2  blocks,  same  date;  Fourth  addition,  about  10  blocks  and  outlot.  also  same  date. 
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The  plat  of  W.  H.  Howard's  addition  of  6  blocks  was  filed  November  9,  1894, 
and  that  of  T.  F.  Cooke's,  November  8,  1895. 

It  was  the  coming  of  B.  C.  R.  &  X.  Road  during  the  summer  of  1892  that 
caused  the  town  to  spring  into  existence.  The  grading  to  that  point  was  not 
finished  until  fall,  and  it  was  December  5,  when  the  first  locomotive  smoke  was 
puffed  on  the  town  site,  and  the  first  train  made  its  appearance.  A  little  later 
Ole  Olson  shipped  out  the  first  car  of  freight,  consisting  of  hogs  he  was  send- 
ing to  market. 

Like  in  all  the  towns  along  the  line  when  they  started,  the  first  building  on 
the  site  was  a  land  office  where  the  sale  of  lots  could  be  consummated. 

The  building  for  the  Rendall  &  Grannis  general  store  was  raised  next  in 
order.  This  store,  which  was  burned  several  years  ago,  stood  on  the  site  now- 
occupied  by  the  store  of  C.  A.  Holm. 

A  building  used  for  a  carpenter  shop  and  eating  house,  and  one  dwelling 
next  made  their  appearance.  S.  P.  Haglund's  building  for  his  general  store 
was  the  next  to  appear.  That  was  really  the  second  substantial  business  building 
to  be  erected.  Mr.  Haglund  is  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  While  his 
building  was  being  finished  a  livery  barn  and  another  residence  were  nearing 
completion. 

J.  B.  Johnson  and  Olof  Pearson,  in  partnership,  next  put  up  a  general  store, 
on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  stores  of  R.  R.  Stockman  and  the  Nelson 
Mercantile  Company.  Then  the  Anderson  brothers  built  their  little  hotel  which 
is  now  used  for  a  tenant  house.  In  the  meantime  the  Bruer  brothers  and  the 
Northern  Lumber  Company  had  started  lumber  yards  and  a  box  car  was  in 
use  for  a  depot.  Several  of  the  buildings  had  been  put  up  before  the  first  train 
came  with  freight.  S.  P.  Haglund  drew  his  lumber  from  Bancroft,  and  later 
C.  J.  Anderson  had  his  building  at  that  place  moved  to  the  new  town.  Prior 
to  any  houses  being  built  on  the  site  lots  were  sold  at  auction,  but  Mr.  Haglund 
and  Mr.  Grannis  were  the  only  ones  to  purchase  business  lots. 

During  the  year  1893  the  depot,  the  present  hotel,  Joe  Packman's  general 
store.  Ganfield  &  Myers'  hardware,  the  Grannis  elevator,  and  numerous  other 
buildings  were  raised  and  occupied.  The  first  barbering  was  done  in  the  box 
car  depot,  then  later  C.  E.  Anderson  had  a  shop  built  for  the  purpose.  The  town 
since  then  has  continued  to  grow  and  has  become  one  of  the  best  trading  points 
in  northern  Kossuth.  Its  business  men  are  full  of  energy  and  disposed  to  deal 
on  the  square;  and  its  citizens  generally  are  in  a  moral  atmosphere  second  to 
no  town  in  the  county. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Buker  in  her  own  house  during 
the  winter  of  1892-3.  She  also  taught  in  the  same  place  the  next  summer.  A 
fine  two-story  frame  schoolhouse,  now  used  for  a  town  hall  and  lodge  room, 
was  soon  built  and  occupied  for  several  years. 

The  district  became  independent  in  1899.  A.  S.  Murray  being  chosen  the  first 
principal  He  had  for  his  corps  of  teachers  Bessie  Anderson,  intermediate,  and 
Miss  Wallace,  primary.  In  the  spring  of  1903  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,000 
were  voted  to  build  a  new  t4-room  brick  building.  The  old  schoolhouse  was 
moved  from  the  site,  and  the  new  one  was  completed  September  12,  1903.  The 
first  teaching  force  in  this  building  consisted  of  C.  A.  Smith,  principal ;  and  Mae 
Lake,  Anna  Strandberg  and  Abbie  Thurber. 
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The  several  principals  have  been:  A.  S.  Murray,  1899;  H.  A.  Crawford, 
1901;  C.  A.  Smith,  1903;  Wm.  Shirley,  1906,  and  the  present  incumbent,  C.  E. 
Baldwin,  1912.  The  other  present  teachers  are  Florance  Lennon,  music;  Miss 
Sampson,  grammar;  Grace  Hattery,  primary.  The  school  board  consists  of  A. 
T.  Wherry,  president;  R.  R.  Stockman,  secretary;  C.  W.  Pearson,  treasurer; 
R.  H.  Walker,  C.  J.  Anderson,  P.  C.  Dahl  and  Charles  Knutson. 

The  election  for  the  incorporation  of  Swea  City  was  held  April  19,  1895. 
R.  M.  Richmond,  X.  Ganfield  and  Peter  Severson  being  the  judges,  and  W.  R. 
Pcet  and  C.  F.  Buker  the  clerks.  All  told  35  ballots  were  cast,  and  all  but  one 
were  in  favor  of  the  measure.  W.  R.  Pect  became  the  first  mayor  and  those 
since  his  retirement  have  been  R.  M.  Richmond,  1896;  C.  J.  Johnson,  1899;  A. 
L.  Anderson,  1900;  J.  M.  Dye,  1904;  II.  X.  Kruse,  1906;  J.  M.  Dye.  1909;  A. 
T.  Wherry,  1910,  and  C.  W.  Pearson,  191 2.  The  other  city  officers  are  Ole 
Olson,  J.  L.  Vaux,  T.  R.  Hanifan  and  C.  A.  Johnson,  councilmen ;  S.  P.  Eck- 
holm,  clerk,  and  J.  L.  Seylar,  assessor. 

The  first  postmaster  was  Joseph  Packman  who  was  appointed  early  in  1893. 
He  was  succeeded  by  J.  O.  Hatch,  the  present  incumbent,  in  Xovember,  1897. 
The  drivers  on  the  two  rural  routes  are  C.  F.  Buker,  who  began  July  1,  1904, 
and  II.  A.  Gettman. 

The  water  works  consist  of  an  elevated  tank,  a  pump,  gasoline  engine,  hose 
cart,  700  feet  of  hose,  fire  bell,  etc.  The  ordinance  governing  the  system  was 
published  in  May,  1902.  W.  D.  Lovell  installed  the  equipment  for  the  sum  of 
$2,218.  Previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  two  or  three  wells  drilled  to  supply 
the  town  with  water.   In  one  of  them  a  windmill  was  used. 

The  first  banking  enterprise  was  the  Swea  City  Bank  which  was  started  in 
1893  by  R.  M.  Richmond,  who  had  his  place  of  business  in  the  Bruer  Bros, 
lumber  office  until  he  could  erect  a  suitable  building.  There  are  now  two  re- 
liable banks  which  make  a  showing  in  the  volume  of  business  done  that  compares 
favorably  with  the  better  class  of  banks  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  State  Bank  of  Swea  City  has  for  its  officers  Joseph  J.  Sherman,  presi- 
dent;  C.  T.  Chubb,  vice  president;  O.  R.  Rowley,  cashier;  and  C.  W.  Pearson, 
assistant  cashier.  It  was  organized  in  1898  when  the  Richmond  enterprise 
was  merged  into  the  State  Bank  with  the  following  officers  in  control  of  the 
management :  A.  D.  Clarke,  president ;  J.  B.  Johnson,  vice  president ;  and  S.  P. 
Barr,  cashier.  Other  incorporators  were  Tom  Sherman.  R.  X.  Bruer,  H.  A. 
Miller  and  C  T.  Granger.  The  entire  management  has  changed  since  that 
time.  President  Clarke  was  succeeded  in  1908  by  C.  C.  Chubb,  and  the  latter 
after  his  death  by  Joseph  J.  Sherman.  Vice  president  Johnson  was  succeeded 
in  March,  1903,  by  Tom  Sherman,  and  the  latter  in  turn  in  1910  by  C.  T.  Chubb. 
Cashier  Barr  was  succeeded  in  March,  1902,  by  A.  L.  Anderson,  who  held  the 
position  until  September,  1904,  when  Joseph  J.  Sherman  accepted  the  place. 
In  May,  1907,  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  O.  R.  Rowley. 

As  a  bank  working  force  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more  genial  and  accom- 
modating officers  than  Cashier  Rowley  and  his  assistant,  C.  W.  Pearson. 

The  First  Xational  Bank  has  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  E.  J.  Mur- 
tagh,  president ;  J.  W.  Sullivan,  vice  president ;  A.  T.  Wherry,  cashier ;  H.  Lar- 
son and  C.  B.  Murtagh.    It  was  organized  in  1900,  with  C.  J.  I.enander  as 

president,  G.  F.  Thomas  as  cashier  and  P.  E.  Benson  as  assistant  cashier.  Geo. 
VoL  1-4  r 
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C.  Call,  S.  P.  Haglund  and  W.  J.  Brunson  were  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
organization.  These  directors  and  organizers  made  a  strong  force  for  this 
banking  enterprise. 

In  January,  1903,  a  sweeping  change  was  made  in  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  bank.  The  new  board  of  directors  consisted  of  Gardner  Cowles. 
president;  E.  J.  Murtagh,  vice  president;  and  A.  T.  Wherry,  cashier;  Samuel 
Mayne  and  C.  II.  Blossom.  Thus  another  strong  force  became  the  managers 
as  the  result  of  the  abrupt  change.  During  the  month  of  January,  191 2,  Presi- 
dent Cowles  disposed  of  his  entire  interest  in  the  bank  to  E.  J.  Murtagh,  C.  B. 
Murtagh,  J.  W.  Sullivan  and  S.  E.  McMahon.  Following  this  action  E.  J.  Mur- 
tagh became  the  head  of  the  institution  and  Mr.  Sullivan  the  vice  president, 
positions  which  they  are  still  holding. 

Cashier  W  herry  has  retained  his  place  behind  the  counter  since  the  change 
occurred  in  the  directors  in  1903,  and  under  his  management  the  bank  has  had  a 
steady  growth  and  grown  in  popularity  with  its  many  patrons. 

The  first  Sunday  school  was  held  in  the  depot  building  during  the  summer 
of  1893,  the  superintendent  being  C.  F.  Buker.  After  the  churches  were  or- 
ganized the  Sunday  schools  were  held  where  the  congregations  worshiped. 

The  Baptist  church  was  organized  July  29.  1894,  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Zellhocfer. 
assisted  by  Rev.  Laidlcy.  Twenty  members  were  received  during  that  fall. 
The  incorporation  took  place  in  February,  1895,  Olof  Pearson,  J.  O.  Hatch. 
Hagbert  Olson,  Louis  Swanson  and  Edward  Anderson  being  his  promoters. 
After  R.  M.  Richmond  had  donated  a  lot  for  the  church,  the  building  was  be- 
gun in  March.  1895,  and  was  finished  and  dedicated  September  15,  of  that 
year.  C.  J.  Anderson.  Ed  Anderson.  V.  S.  Ellis,  Louis  Swanson  and  L  O. 
Hatch  were  the  building  committee.  Including  the  addition  and  other  improve- 
ments later  made,  the  edifice  has  cost  about  $4,000.  The  parsonage  was  erected 
about  ten  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  The  Ladies'  Guild  paid  for  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  church.  The  pastors  in  turn  have  been  Rev.  Hvslop,  Rev.  Vine. 
Rev.  Lindlum,  Rev.  J.  L.  Whirry,  Rev.  Chas.  Braithwaite.  Rev.  John  Wolfe. 
Rev.  X.  II.  Dailey,  Rev.  J.  M.  Harris,  Rev.  E.  P.  Williams  and  Rev.  John 
Croft,  the  present  minister.  Olof  Pearson  and  C.  J.  Anderson  are  the  trustees; 
Mrs.  Olof  P  carson  the  president  of  the  Ladies'  Guild;  l!ina  Walker  the  presi- 
dent of  the  B.  Y.  P.  U. ;  and  Henry  Evans  the  Sunday  school  superintendent. 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  first  organized  by  seven  German  families  during 
the  year  1898.  At  a  cost  of  $1,500  they  erected  an  edifice  the  next  year.  Be- 
coming weakened  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  members  the  trustees  trans- 
ferred the  property  over  to  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  May  3,  1902,  since 
which  time  this  latter  named  church  has  used  it  for  a  place  of  worship.  The 
real  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  is  January  IO 
1809.  Rev.  Almgren,  Rev.  Freidlund.  Rev.  A.  T.  Seashore,  and  Rev.  Swan- 
beck  have  been  the  pastors.  Andrew  Rinquist.  Dr.  Kulander  and  Pete  Dale 
are  the  deacons;  Martin  Nelson.  Frank  Johnson  and  J.  J.  Anderson  are  the 
trustees.   The  Norwegian  Lutherans  are  also  holding  services  in  the  building. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  December  19,   1896,  al- 
though services  had  been  held  before  that  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
town.    X.  Ganfield.  R.  E.  Evans,  John  Cain.  R.  Y.  Frakes,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Buker 
H.  A.  Jennings,  W.  H.  McAninch,  H.  A.  Saunders  and  G.  F.  Thomas  were 
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the  first  trustees  and  Rev.  C.  G.  Coulter  the  organizing  pastor.  Other  pastors 
have  been  Rev.  Johnson,  Rev.  Case,  Rev.  Sillkins,  Rev.  Southwell,  Rev.  Mc- 
Guire,  Rev.  Gilbert,  Rev.  Slesslor,  Rev.  Sands  and  the  present  minister.  Rev. 
A.  J.  Tritt,  who  came  in  the  fall  of  191 1.  The  church  edifice  was  erected  in 
1910  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  W.  R.  Jacobs  being  the  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. 

The  present  trustees  are  W.  M.  Ferguson,  C.  F.  Buker,  J.  J.  Richmond  and 
W.  R.  Jacobs;  and  the  stewards  arc  Sam  Warburton,  \V.  F.  Garrison,  L.  O. 
McNeill,  Fred  Miehe  and  Mesdames  W.  F.  Garrison,  William  Ferguson  and  C.  F. 
Bukcr.  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  Selvin  Ecklund  of 
the  Epworth  League;  and  C.  W.  Mattison  is  the  Sunday  school  superintendent. 

The  Swea  City  Herald  was  first  issued  January  10,  1895.  Cora  F.  Ellis  and 
G.  T.  Stebbins  being  the  publishers.  October  29.  1896,  the  paper  appeared 
under  the  management  of  R.  M.  Richmond.  A.  L.  Anderson  and  J.  M.  Dye, 
the  latter  being  the  editor  and  manager  in  fact.  During  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  the  firm  of  V.  S.  Ellis  &  Co.,  had  possession  of  the  plant  and 
issued  the  paper.  In  a  short  time  Fred  A.  Moore,  who  probably  was  a  member 
of  the  firm,  managed  the  office.  The  next  sale  was  to  Burruss  &  Burruss  in 
the  fall  of  1905.  That  firm,  January  1,  1909,  sold  to  the  present  proprietors, 
Spurbeck  &  Son.  At  no  time  has  the  paper  been  more  readable  than  at  the 
present  and  at  no  time  has  the  plant  yielded  better  returns  than  now. 

Numerous  physicians  have  located,  but  only  two  remain.  Dr.  C.  \V.  Matti- 
son graduated  from  the  college  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  in  1904 
and  located  at  Swea  City  that  year.  He  is  a  busy  man  with  his  large  practice. 
Dr.  C.  \V.  Lundquist  is  a  graduate  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Drake 
University  of  the  1906  class.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  Swea  City  and  has 
built  up  a  practice  which  continues  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  Among  the 
number  of  physicians  who  have  come  and  gone  were  Dr.  Heflin,  who  worked 
up  a  little  notoriety  in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  Dr.  H.  A.  Saunders,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Packard,  Dr.  John  A.  Mutchler,  Dr.  Garringer,  Dr.  Clemasha,  Drs. 
Howard  and  Ed  Mosier,  Dr.  L.  E.  Klinefelter  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Van  Voorheis. 
Others  probably  came  and  went  so  rapidly  they  could  not  be  counted. 

Swea  City  has  only  had  one  resident  disciple  of  Blackstone  and  that  is 
I.  M.  Dye,  who  located  in  1896.  He  has  been  lawyer,  editor,  land  agent,  insur- 
ance man  and  an  all-around  man  for  the  place.  Consequently  he  finds  plenty 
to  do. 

H.  Kulander,  the  only  dentist  in  town,  opened  his  office  in  1904  in  the  same 
year  he  graduated  from  the  medical  school  at  Keokuk. 

Drainage  engineering  in  the  Swea  City  region  has  been  the  work  of  two 
skilled,  resident  engineers.  George  H.  Erickson.  one  of  them,  is  a  son  of  Claus 
A.  Erickson  of  Swea  township  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  college  at  Ames.  B.  F. 
Rhodes,  the  other  civil  engineer,  located  in  1895,  bringing  with  him  several 
years  of  practical  experience  in  that  line  of  work. 

T.  S.  Waud,  Jr.,  began  in  the  drug  business  in  February,  1910,  succeeding 
N.  E.  Stone  &  Company.  O.  R.  Wilson  and  Simpson  Bros,  were  former  pro- 
prietors. R.  J.  Latson  has  been  the  jeweler  since  1900  and  has  conducted  a 
variety  store  in  connection  since  1907.  He  is  in  the  building  where  W.  R. 
Peets  had  his  drug  store  in  the  early  days  of  the  town.    W.  R.  Horswell  be- 
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gan  as  proprietor  of  the  harness  shop  in  September,  1912.  This  is  the  business 
started  by  S.  H.  McAdanis  and  later  owned  in  turn  by  Reuben  Jacobs,  Gram 
Dourte  and  A.  T.  Wherry.  E.  S.  Anderson  in  1903  began  his  harness  shop, 
where  he  is  still  doing  business. 

C.  J.  Anderson  began  in  the  furniture  business  when  the  town  started  in 
the  fall  of  1892  and  has  added  undertaking.  Having  come  to  Swea  township 
twenty  years  before,  he  is  one  of  the  old  settlers.  In  the  clothing  line  L  J. 
Richmond,  who  began  in  June,  191 1,  has  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  on 
hand.  II.  C.  Johnson  has  it  all  his  own  way  in  the  photograph  business  which 
he  started  in  May,  1909.  Of  the  two  barber  shops,  which  are  models  of  neat- 
ness, one  is  conducted  by  V.  L.  Nelson,  who  started  in  town  in  1910,  and  the 
othtr  is  run  by  C.  W.  Spoor,  who  succeeded  C.  E.  Anderson  in  1907. 

R.  R.  Stockman  has  his  hardware  store  in  the  building  where  J.  B.  Johnson 
and  Olof  Pearson  began  their  general  store  when  the  town  started.  He  pur- 
chased the  business  in  1905  and  moved  into  town  from  his  Grant  township 
farm.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  the  vicinity  of  Elmore,  having  located  there 
in  the  middle  seventies.  John  J.  Anderson  is  proprietor  of  the  other  hardware 
store.  He  bought  J.  A.  Chronholm's  stock  in  1898,  and  also  that  of  S.  A.  Gar- 
lock  which  the  latter  had  purchased  previously  from  N.  Ganfield. 

Four  general  stores  amply  supply  the  demand  for  goods  in  that  line.  The 
oldest  established  store  of  the  four  is  the  one  owned  by  S.  P.  Haglund,  who 
opened  up  for  business  in  the  fall  of  1892.  He  was  the  first  merchant  to  sell 
goods  on  the  townsite.  C.  A.  Holm  began  in  that  line  in  1902  in  company  with 
A.  Rinquist,  but  bought  his  partner's  interest  after  two  years.  He  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  Rendall  &  Grannis  store  that  was  burned.  The  Nelson  Mercan- 
tile Company  have  had  their  store  since  1904  on  the  corner  where  Johnson  & 
Pearson  had  one  of  their  storerooms.  D.  YY.  Fults  &  Company  began  in  July, 
191 1,  succeeding  E.  J.  Knutson  &  Co.,  who  followed  E.  A.  Berg.  All  these 
stores  have  an  inviting  appearance  because  of  their  orderly  arrangement  and 
well  kept  rooms. 

The  Commercial  Hotel,  which  was  built  by  the  Anderson  Bros,  in  1893,  and 
which  has  had  many  landlords,  is  now  owned  and  conducted  with  satisfaction 
by  J.  H.  Knutsen.  The  only  other  eating  place  is  at  the  Ideal  restaurant,  whore 
J.  \V.  I'erggren  is  the  hustling  proprietor.  He  succeeded  \Y.  R.  Horswell  in 
October,  1912. 

Two  firms  do  an  extensive  business  dealing  in  implements.  In  1908  the 
Warburton  Bros,  bought  the  business  which  had  been  started  by  Olof  Pearson. 
Later  Sam  Warburton  and  Will  Stewart  became  the  proprietors,  and  recently 
the  firm  changed  to  Warburton  &  Larson.  S.  P.  Eckholm  &  Son.  the  other 
firm,  succeeded  Heiken  &  Anderson  in  the  trade  about  eight  years  ago. 

Colonel  Fred  Miehe,  the  massive  giant  of  the  north  end,  is  the  popular  auc- 
tioneer; J.  B.  Clark  is  the  proprietor  of  the  pool  hall;  Chas.  Thaves  is  the 
owner  of  the  city  meat  market;  Olof  Pearson  and  P.  J.  Heiken  each  trv  to 
out-do  the  other  in  the  automobile  trade;  Dahl  &  Bendixen  run  one  blacksmith 
shop  and  S.  Celander  the  other;  Peterson  &  Fosgate  conduct  the  livery  harn  ; 
J.  F.  Francis  does  buggy  painting;  Stin  Molinder  docs  the  dray  work  and  Mrs' 
W.  R.  Horswell  deals  in  fancy  articles  suitable  for  wedding  or  other  presents 

The  Farmers  Elevator  Company  was  organized  in  July,  1907,  to  succeed 
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Krause  &  Son,  who  had  succeeded  Krause  &  Dunn.  T.  R.  Hani  fan  has  been 
the  manager  since  August,  iyo8.  The  officers  are  R.  H.  Walker,  president; 
J.  L.  Yaux,  vice  president;  O.  L.  Thoreson,  secretary;  and  T.  R.  Hanifan, 
treasurer.  The  "Middle"  Elevator  has  been  locally  managed  by  G.  W.  Jeska 
for  about  fourteen  years.  Greig  &  Zeeman  became  the  owners  in  1909,  by  suc- 
ceeding Stockdale  &  Anderson.  The  G.  S.  J.ivcrmore  Elevator  is  the  one  that 
was  built  by  G.  F.  Thomas  in  1897  and  sold  to  the  present  proprietor  one  year 
later.  J.  O.  Seylar,  the  manager,  has  been  doing  service  at  the  elevator  since 
i'j<>8,  when  he  began  as  assistant,  two  years  previous  to  his  promotion. 

The  Northern  Lumber  Company  has  been  doing  business  in  Swea  City  since 
the  town  first  started.  Bruer  Bros.,  who  began  about  the  same  time,  sold  to 
John  H.  Queal  seventeen  years  ago.  then  in  1910  the  latter  sold  to  the  Northern 
and  the  two  yards  were  consolidated.  \V.  ]>.  Packman,  who  has  been  manager 
for  eight  years,  was  yardman  for  five  years  previous  to  that  time. 

The  Co-operative  Creamery  Company  was  incorporated  in  January,  1894, 
Frank  Gibbons,  August  Miehe,  C.  A.  Olson.  Nels  Monson  and  J.  A.  Carlson 
being  the  organizers.  The  officers  of  the  board  at  present  arc  G.  E.  Buttcrficld, 
president:  C.  M.  Christenson,  vice  president;  Olof  Pearson,  treasurer;  R.  H. 
Walker,  secretary.  Carl  Nelson  is  the  manager  and  butter-maker,  and  last 
year  paid  the  patrons  nearly  $43,000. 

The  I.  O.  O.  F.  Lodge,  No.  613.  was  organized  May  9,  1895,  the  following 
being  the  first  officers:  W.  H.  Campbell,  N.  G. ;  C.  N.  Johnson.  V.  G. ;  S.  V. 
Carter,  secretary;  N.  Ganfield,  treasurer;  Oscar  Cooley,  W. ;  C.  F.  Buker,  con.; 
H.  A.  Saunders,  R.  S.  N.  G. ;  Peter  Sivertson,  L.  S.  N.  G. ;  C.  J.  Johnson,  R.  S. 
S.:  E.  J.  Hatch,  L.  S.  S. ;  D.  D.  Calkins,  O.  G.;  A.  G.  Cain,  I.  G.;  J.  O.  Hatch, 
R.  S.  V.  G. :  H.  A.  Catlin.  L.  S.  Y.  G.  The  present  officers  are  Sam  Warbur- 
ton.  N.  G.;  W.  A.  Taft.  Y.  G.;  C.  F.  Buker,  secretary;  Martin  Nelson,  treas- 
urer; S.  H.  McAdams.  W. ;  J.  L.  Yaux,  con.;  Chas.  Kinny,  I.  G. ;  M.  Chris- 
tainson.  O.  G.;  Henry  Gettman.  R.  S.  V.  G. ;  G.  W.  Jeska,  L.  S.  N.  G. ;  Louis 
Spichcr,  R.  S.  Y.  G.;  T.  F.  Johnson,  L.  S.  V.  G. ;  B.  F.  Rhodes,  chaplain; 
Henry  Hoeck.  R.  S.  S. ;  E.  S.  Anderson,  L.  S.  S. 

Rebekah  Lodge.  No.  588.  was  instituted  May  22,  1909.  the  following  being 
the  names  of  the  first  officers:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Mattison,  N.  G.;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Buker, 
Y.  G. ;  Stella  McAdams,  secretary;  Theresa  McAdams,  treasurer.  The  other 
charter  members  were  S.  H.  McAdams  and  wife.  J.  A.  McAdams,  R.  V.  Frakes 
and  wife,  C.  W.  Mattison,  Walter  Berggren,  J.  O.  Hatch  and  wife,  C.  F.  Buker, 
J.  L.  Yaux  and  wife.  W.  A.  and  Helen  Taft,  T.  Clendenning  and  wife,  Mrs. 
P.  J.  Heiken,  G.  B.  Harner  and  wife.  J.  E.  Harner  and  wife,  M.  Nelson,  B.  F. 
Rhodes  and  C.  F.  Spurbeck.  The  present  elective  officers  are  Etta  Anderson, 
N.  G. ;  Ophelia  Rhodes,  Y.  G. ;  Meda  Yaux.  secretary;  Ida  M.  Buker,  treasurer. 

Eureka  Homestead,  No.  106,  was  organized  July  10,  1907,  when  the  follow- 
ing named  became  its  first  officers:  R.  V.  Frakes,  president;  A.  W.  Bruce, 
V.  P.;  C.  F.  Buker,  secretary;  C  W.  Pearson,  T.;  R.  J.  Latson,  M.;  John  F. 
Hoppe,  H.;  Geo.  L.  Dally,  M.  A.;  Ida  M.  Buker,  L.  E.;  Tacy  R.  Bruce,  L.  C; 
Maggie  A.  Bruce,  chaplain.  Other  charter  members  were  C.  W.  Mattison, 
Bertha  A.  Frakes,  Bertha  J.  Pearson,  John  Lugard,  W.  G.  Dally,  Delia  M. 
Miller,  T.  R.  Hanifan,  Ida  M.  Smith,  Elsie  M.  Latson  and  Anna  M.  Hoppe. 
The  officers  now  serving  are  Katherine  Mattison,  president;  R.  J.  Latson, 
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V.  P.;  C.  F.  Bukcr,  secretary;  C.  W.  Pearson,  T. ;  D.  E.  Campbell,  M.;  E.  S. 
Anderson,  M.  A.;  J.  M.  Dye,  II.;  Lulu  E.  Dye,  L.  C;  Maggie  A.  Bruce,  L.  E. ; 
and  Ida  M.  Buker,  chaplain. 

Imperial  Lodge.  No.  600,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  was  instituted  in  1907  and  the 
following  named  were  the  first  officers:  W.  II.  Campbell,  W.  M. ;  C.  R.  Van 
Voorheis,  S.  W. ;  II.  \V.  Moats,  J.  W. ;  R.  R.  Stockman,  secretary.  After  Camp- 
bell and  Van  Voorheis  had  each  served  as  \Y.  M.;  R.  R.  Stockman  was  called 
to  that  position  and  is  holding  it  now,  the  other  officers  being  G.  E.  Butterfield, 
S.  \V. ;  O.  R.  Rowley,  J.  W. ;  C.  \Y.  Pearson,  secretary. 

Swea  City  Chapter,  Eastern  Star,  No.  444,  was  organized  April,  191 1,  and 
the  charter  was  granted  October  26,  191 1.  The  first  elected  officers  were  Mary 
F  Moats,  \Y.  M. ;  O.  R.  Rowley.  \Y.  P.;  Louisa  Campbell,  A.  M.  Those  serv- 
ing at  present  are  Laura  B.  Stockman,  \Y.  M.;  O.  R.  Rowley,  \Y.  P.;  Lillian 
.  V.  Pearson,  A.  M. 

The  promised  report,  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Woodman  Lodge, 
No.  3292.  and  the  list  of  its  first  and  last  officers,  was  not  sent  in  time  for 
publication. 

The  town  has  been  honored  by  having  three  of  her  citizens  elected  to  respon- 
sible offices.  A.  L.  Anderson  served  a  couple  of  terms  as  auditor  and  now  YVm. 
Shirley  is  superintendent  and  Olof  Pearson  is  one  of  the  supervisors. 

SWEA  TOWNSHIP 

The  township  of  Swea.  comprising  99-30,  has  an  interesting  history.  The 
territory  was  a  part  of  Algona  township  until  January,  1869,  when  it  became  a 
part  of  Greenwood.  In  September,  1870,  it  was  next  included  in  the  township 
of  Seneca,  which  soon  lapsed  back  into  Algona  again.  When  Seneca  was  re- 
created in  September,  1884,  it  again  included  what  is  now  Swea.  Seneca 
was  divided  in  September,  1886,  the  north  two  congressional  townships  heing 
set  off  into  a  township  called  Swea.  During  the  month  of  September,  1893, 
the  board,  by  establishing  Eagle,  reduced  Swea  to  its  present  size  and  form. 

The  name  of  the  township  suggests  the  nationality  of  the  larger  portion 
of  the  inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the  Swedish  element 
and  the  early  settlement  they  formed  in  the  township,  the  very  first  settlers 
were  not  Scandinavians,  but  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

During  the  year  1865,  while  the  territory  was  a  part  of  Algona  township, 
the  first  settlement  formed  in  the  southwest  corner  and  was  composed  of 
the  families  of  Dundas,  Carroll  and  Ilerrick.  James  Dundas,  the  head  of  this 
little  Irish  colony,  entered  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
31,  and  the  adjoining  80  on  the  west  which  lies  over  the  line  in  Emmet  county. 
It  was  on  this  western  portion  where  he  lived  most  of  the  time  on  account  of 
there  being  more  timber  on  that  location. 

The  houses  for  three  families  were  put  up  in  1865.  The  very  first  in  the 
township  was  a  log  cabin  which  was  built  for  William  Dundas  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  31.  It  is  still  in  existence  on  the  premises  and  is  used  for  a 
stable  by  Alex  Dundas,  the  present  proprietor. 

The  second  house  built,  which  was  also  of  logs,  was  made  for  John  Dundas 
on  the  northeast  quarter  of  31.    On  the  quarter  adjoining  this  tract  on  the 
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north,  Henry  Herrick  built  the  third  house  in  the  township.  It  was  not  made, 
like  the  other  two,  of  logs,  but  of  prairie  sod  and  had  all  the  conveniences 
that  any  other  sod  house  had  in  those  days,  but  no  more. 

John  Carroll  came  next  and  settled  upon  the  southeast  quarter  of  31,  and 
James  Dundas,  Jr.,  upon  the  southwest  quarter  of  30.  The  quarter  adjoin- 
ing Carroll's  on  the  south  was  homesteaded  by  Richard  Dundas,  but  that  was 
just  across  the  line  in  Seneca  and  just  east  of  Joseph  Burt's  place. 

The  William  Dundas  cabin  was  not  only  the  first  house  in  Swea  township, 
but  was  used  as  the  first  schoolhouse.  During  the  winter  of  1866-7,  the  first 
school  was  taught  in  that  building,  Hannah  Hawkes  of  Greenwood  Center, 
being  the  teacher.  Some  of  the  children  in  attendance  lived  over  the  line  in 
Emmet  county. 

The  first  birth  in  the  township  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1865,  in  this  Dundas 
settlement.  Before  the  John  Carroll  family  had  time  to  finish  their  cabin  a 
little  boy  came  to  that  home  and  thus  added  one  to  the  population. 

When  John  Dundas  grew  weary  of  keeping  house  alone  he  journeyed  east- 
ward a  few  miles,  over  into  Greenwood,  and  then  met,  wooed  and  won  Miss 
Jane  Gibbon.  lie  was  the  first  one  in  the  township  to  get  married,  after  locat- 
ing.  Rev.  Seymour  Snyder  conducted  the  ceremony  in  April,  1868. 

The  timber  along  the  river,  across  the  line  in  Emmet  county,  drew  settlers 
as  early  as  1864.  Armstrong's  grove  takes  its  name  from  the  man  who  owned 
it  in  the  early  days.  Later  it  became  the  property  of  Judge  Asa  C.  Call,  who 
sold  it  to  settlers  at  the  rate  of  about  $25  per  acre.  These  settlers  became  so 
well  known  to  the  residents  of  that  period  in  Kossuth,  that  they  seem  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  county.  The  old  timers  in  the  region  of  the  county 
seat  were  familiar  with  the  countenances  of  James  Dundas,  E.  B.  Campbell, 
Stephen  Dcmmon,  D.  W.  Perry,  David  Weir,  Matthew  Richmond,  George 
Felky,  James  Mitchell  and  others  who  formed  the  Armstrong  grove  settlement. 

Scenes  and  conditions  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  township  have  changed 
since  the  settlements  of  the  latter  sixties.  James  Dundas  died  many  years  ago, 
and  John  Carroll  followed  in  1878.  The  Herrick  family  disappeared  before 
hardly  any  other  settlers  came,  and  now  on  their  old  homestead  live  James 
Carroll  and  wife,  the  former  being  a  son  of  John  Carroll,  and  the  latter  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dundas,  who  are  now  living  at  Estherville. 

With  the  coming  of  the  '70s,  the  township  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life, 
when  families  began  locating  on  almost  every  section,  and  the  breaking  plow 
was  seen  turning  over  the  sod  to  receive  the  seed  for  the  coming  crops  of 
com  and  other  grain. 

Capt.  R.  E.  Jeansen  was  the  leading  spirit  behind  the  movement  to  settle 
his  countrymen  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  county.  The  American  Emi- 
grant Company  owned  many  thousand  acres  of  land  in  that  region,  and  had 
for  its  county  agent,  J.  E.  Stacy,  who  maintained  his  office  at  Algona  for  the 
sale  of  this  land.  Capt.  Jeansen  was  the  general  locating  agent  for  the  com- 
pany and  worked  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Stacy.  He  spent  considerable  time  at 
New  York,  where  he  met  the  emigrant  Swedes,  on  their  arrival  at  Castle  Gar- 
den, and  induced  many  of  them  to  come  and  locate  in  Kossuth  county.  There 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  he  first  came.  "R.  E.  Jeansen,  Des 
Moines,  1865,"  is  the  way  he  signed  his  name,  giving  place  of  residence  and 
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date  of  coming  to  the  county  in  the  visitors'  register  at  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  in  1904,  after  his  removal  to  Des  Moines.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
first  Swedish  settlers  in  the  township  that  he  was  not  in  that  vicinity  until  the 
year  1870. 

Plans  for  taking  care  of  the  arriving  settlers,  until  they  could  locate  and 
build  their  houses,  were  fully  matured.  The  Emigrant  Company  in  1872,  had 
a  story  and  a  half  house  built  for  the  purpose  that  was  16  x  22  feet.  At  one 
time  it  sheltered  seven  families,  numbering  about  forty  persons  all  told.  In 
it  religious  services  and  public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  first  terms  of  school 
in  the  settlement  were  also  conducted  in  that  building.  It  was  built  by  Peter 
Eckholm,  and  his  son  Victor  helped  to  haul  the  lumber  from  Algona  across 
a  trackless  prairie  much  of  the  way. 

The  first  comers  to  arrive,  for  the  new  settlement,  were  the  members  of 
the  J.  E.  Hedin  family  who  located  on  section  9,  in  the  fall  of  1871.  They  were 
the  van  guard  of  the  Swedish  element  that  soon  followed.  Mrs.  Hedin  cooked 
for  the  workmen  while  they  were  building  the  company  house,  and  she  was 
the  first  hostess  after  it  was  completed. 

During  the  year  1872,  over  1,000  settlers  were  sent  to  the  county  by  the 
Emigrant  Company  and  many  others  came  through  other  influences.  Swca 
township  received  numerous  families.  When  J.  B.  Johnson  came  on  the  first 
of  March,  the  company  building  was  the  only  one  in  that  region.  He  selected 
a  quarter  of  land  in  section  3,  and  was  appointed  local  agent  for  the  Emi- 
grant Company. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  there  came  A.  G.  Anderson,  who  located  upon  sec- 
tion 21,  and  Carl  Anderson,  who  selected  a  quarter  of  section  12  for  his  home. 
Solomon  Anderson,  C.  Adolphson,  and  John  Martin  arrived  May  27,  and  Ke- 
came  residents  of  the  settlement.  Numerous  other  parties  came  that  year,  Mid 
after  breaking  up  their  land  left  and  did  not  return  until  the  next  spring.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  October,  1872,  a  count  of  the  new  breakings  was  made  and 
found  to  number  fifty-five.  In  October  of  that  year,  J.  B.  Johnson  became  the 
postmaster,  a  position  he  held  for  ten  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  E.  Swanson  arrived  and  joined  J.  B.  Johnson  in  putting  up 
a  building  and  engaging  in  the  mercantile  trade.  Their  store  in  connection  with  the 
postoffice  made  the  place  a  favorite  resort  for  all  the  settlers. 

Among  others  who  came  in  the  spring  of  1873  were  Sten  Stenson  and  August 
Gustavson,  the  former  locating  on  section  10  to  farm  and  to  do  blacksmithing  and 
the  latter  to  do  painting.  Ole  Olson  also  came  about  that  time  and  located  on 
section  4. 

Chas.  Bergland  on  22,  C.  J.  Appelman  on  11,  and  Chris  Thoreson  on  5  were 
among  the  1878  settlers;  and  P.  J.  Anderson  on  11,  P.  G.  Erickson  on  21,  C.  A. 
Erickson  on  9,  C.  Burgeson  on  8  and  C.  A.  Molinder  on  22  came  the  year  following. 

The  arrivals  in  1880  include  A.  Jansen  on  23,  Harry  Larson  on  11,  Andrew 
Bergstrom  on  18  and  C.  J.  Peterson  on  22 ;  and  among  those  of  the  following  year 
were  S.  P.  Hagland  on  22,  C.  F.  Miller  on  25,  and  A.  J.  Linde  on  24.  J.  F.  Bro- 
mark  located  on  15  and  Leo  Berg  on  14  during  the  year  1882,  and  N.  P.  Pearson 
began  making  his  home  on  22  during  the  next  year.  Carl  Tegelberg  on  1 5  was 
an  1884  arrival,  and  F.  M.  and  C.  E.  Bravender  on  17  were  1885  settlers,  according 
to  the  memories  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the  township.   These  citizens  also  name 
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Ole  Pearson  as  an  old  settler  who  located  on  section  10.  As  the  early  settlement 
period  is  considered  to  have  closed  during  the  middle  '80s,  no  further  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  population  need  be  presented. 

The  town  site  of  Swea  was  surveyed  on  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  10  by  order  of  Callanan  &  Savery,  and  the  plat  was  filed  on  record 
in  September,  1890.  The  company  building,  the  Swedish  Baptist  church  edifice, 
the  postoffice  and  store,  a  schoolhouse  and  a  residence  were  on  the  surveyed  tract. 
J.  B.  Johnson  moved  to  Bancroft  when  that  town  started  and  was  succeeded  as 
merchant  and  postmaster  by  Ole  Olson  in  October,  1882. 

The  township  was  settled  early  by  an  honest,  industrious  class  of  people. 
Nearly  all  came  poor,  but  are  now  ranked  among  the  class  of  well-to-do  farmers. 
They  established  churches  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  schools.  They  secured 
the  best  teachers  and  co-operated  with  them,  and  supplied  the  rooms  with  a  splen- 
did equipment. 

The  settlement  had  men  of  influence  from  the  start.  A.  G.  Anderson,  Carl 
Anderson  and  J.  B.  Johnson  seemed  to  be  regarded  early  as  the  leaders.  C.  A. 
Molinder  in  political  matters  for  several  years  was  the  leader  of  the  republican 
host,  and  S.  P.  Hagland  the  chieftain  of  the  four  democrats  that  the  township  then 
contained.  Of  more  recent  years  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  has  wielded  a  stronger 
or  better  influence  in  the  community  than  has  C.  A.  Erickson,  who  still  lives  upon 
his  farm  in  section  9. 

The  Swedish  Baptist  church  was  incorporated  in  November,  1888,  J.  E.  Hedin, 
P.  J.  Anderson  and  P.  G.  Erickson  being  the  trustees  at  that  time.  The  church 
had  been  organized  about  ten  years  previous  to  that  date.  The  edifice  stands  on 
the  townsite  and  in  it  the  following  resident  ministers  have  conducted  services: 
Rev.  Andrew  Pearson,  Rev.  Strandberg,  Capt.  R.  E.  Jeansen,  Rev.  Brauer.  Rev. 
Friedlund,  Rev.  Paul  Johnson,  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Bengtson,  Rev.  Andrew  Johnson  and 
Rev.  Ostler.  Erick  Erickson  and  Carl  Tegelberg  are  the  deacons. 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  was  organized  by  Rev.  B.  M. 
Holland  in  September,  1875,  but  was  not  incorporated  until  in  January,  1900. 
The  first  deacons  were  A.  A.  Hale,  Olaf  Molin  and  Sol  Anderson,  and  the  first 
trustees,  P.  Monson,  Gustaf  Anderson  and  Anders  Erickson.  The  church  edifice 
was  built  in  1881  at  a  cost  of  $500.  Rev.  S.  J.  Liljegren,  Rev.  Elfstrom,  Rev. 
Lundell,  Rev.  Almgren,  Rev.  Freidlund,  Rev.  Seashore  and  Rev.  W.  Swanbeck 
have  been  the  pastors.  The  latter  is  serving  at  the  present  time  and  also  preaching 
at  Swea  City.   John  Pearson  and  August  Anderson  are  the  deacons. 

The  township  officers  are  O.  L.  Thorson,  clerk ;  A.  L.  Swanson,  assessor ;  and 
J.  H.  Holcomb,  Erick  Erickson  and  James  Beck,  trustees.  The  school  board  con- 
sists of  C.  A.  Edgren,  president;  E.  F.  Gibbons,  secretary;  C.  A.  Erickson,  treas- 
urer; Elon  Anderson,  L.  Thorson,  E.  Erickson,  Sam  Hubbard,  W.  O.  Nelson,  M. 
Kennedy  and  Jas.  Beck.  The  children  in  the  schools  are  being  instructed  by  the 
following  teachers:  Mary  Brones,  Jennie  Johnson,  Selma  Johnson,  Emma  Ham- 
ilton, Nellie  Anderson,  Ruth  Hokanson,  E.  L.  Orcutt  and  Edith  Laage. 

Numerous  farms  in  the  township  have  an  early-settlement  history  and  are  re- 
garded as  landmarks  of  the  days  of  the  early  '70s*  but  the  tract  of  land  that  is  ad- 
vertising the  township  the  most  is  Carl  J.  Lenander's  buffalo  ranch  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Swea.  The  ranch  on  which  this  well-known  herd  is  kept  com- 
prises 1. 000  acres,  being  all  of  section  36  and  360  adjoining  acres.   Mr.  Lenander 
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about  ten  years  ago  started  the  herd  by  first  purchasing  two  from  Lincoln  Park 
and  then  eight  from  the  Flathead  ranch  in  Montana.  During  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  killing  off  the  older  ones,  and  now  the  herd  is  reduced  to  twelve  in 
number,  and  all  of  them  are  young.  Although  the  proprietor  lives  at  Bancroft, 
he  finds  much  pleasure  in  frequently  going  to  his  ranch  and  viewing  the  herd  that 
has  done  much  to  advertise  that  vicinity. 
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TOWNSHIP  ONE  HUNDRED 

HEBRON  TOWNSHIP 

Hebron  is  the  name  of  the  township  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the 
county  and  borders,  consequently,  on  the  southern  Minnesota  line.  In  the  whole 
township  neither  section  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6  can  be  found,  because  it  lacks  the  north- 
ern tier  of  sections  to  make  it  a  full  congressional  township.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  three  townships  lying  to  the  west  of  it — Springfield,  Grant  and  Eagle. 

More  than  one  deed,  either  by  mistake  or  with  fraudulent  intent,  was  issued 
in  the  early  days,  transferring  what  purported  to  be  the  title  to  land  in  some  of 
those  missing  sections  that  never  were  surveyed.  Even  the  county  supervisors 
used  to  get  tangled  up  in  the  matter  and  assign  these  sections  to  certain  townships 
that  they  were  creating.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  records  to  find  how  fre- 
quently they  made  this  mistake. 

Long  before  Hebron  received  a  settler  there  were  well  improved  farms  with 
groves  on  them  close  to  the  line  on  the  Minnesota  side.  One  could  easily  tell 
when  passing  out  of  Kossuth  and  entering  that  state  about  where  the  line  was 
located  on  that  account. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  township,  before  any  roads  were  graded,  one  had  to 
know  how  to  drive  to  certain  points  or  one  did  not  get  through.  There  were  chains 
of  ponds  and  marshes  that  puzzled  many  a  man  to  know  how  he  could  pass  over 
or  around.  In  attempting  to  pass  around  he  encountered  a  job  he  gladly  would 
have  sub-let  if  possible.  One  man  who  went  there  to  look  at  some  land  he  had 
owned  for  some  time,  declared  that  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  township  and 
rocked  every  acre  in  the  thirty  sections. 

Such  a  condition  as  that  was  never  true,  although  in  those  early  days  there 
was  much  wet  land  in  that  region.  The  greater  portion  of  the  land  in  100-27, 
however,  has  always  been  good.  The  first  settlers  located  on  as  high  and  dry  land, 
and  as  productive,  as  can  be  found  in  the  other  townships. 

The  territory  in  100-27  first  belonged  to  Algona  township  and  remained  so 
until  September,  1870,  when  it  became  a  part  of  two  townships.  Sections  (6). 
7,  18,  19,  30  and  31  were  set  off  into  Greenwood  and  the  remainder  into  Collar. 
This  latter  soon  vanished  and  its  territory  in  100-27  went  back  to  Algona.  In 
June,  1872,  what  is  now  Hebron  was  made  to  constitute  the  north  end  of  Wesley; 
but  it  began  forming  a  part  of  Ramsey  in  April,  1882,  by  direction  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  and  remained  until  January,  1889,  when  the  board  established 
Hebron  in  its  present  form  and  size. 
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The  township  has  numerous  farmers  who  have  grown  wealthy  while  living 
on  their  land.  If  this  statement  is  doubted  ask  Assessor  Frank  H.  Bettcher  or 
Clerk  G.  C.  Persig,  or  for  information  concerning  the  general  affairs  of  the  town- 
ship go  to  Trustees  C.  J.  Anderson  and  Geo.  M.  Baldwin.  If  it  is  knowledge  per- 
taining to  the  schools  that  one  seeks,  ask  G.  C.  Persig  the  president,  William 
Frankc  the  secretary,  Geo.  M.  Baldwin  the  treasurer  of  Frank  Nehring,  F.  Wil- 
mert,  H.  Stenberg,  M.  E.  Smith  and  C.  O.  Hauskins  the  other  directors. 

The  credit  for  being  the  first  permanent  settler  belongs  to  Tom  Brown,  who 
purchased  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  17,  and  some  adjoining  land,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  home  for  his  family  on  the  tract. 

The  Goodrich  family  located  in  1883,  Will  securing  the  northwest  quarter  of 
20,  and  Frank  the  southwest  of  17.  The  parents  of  these  two  made  up  the  other 
members  of  the  family  at  that  time.  A  couple  of  years  later  Ole  O.  Quam  settled 
upon  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  14. 

Sanford  Rowe  located  upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  18  during  the  year  1886. 
When  he  came  there  appeared  to  be  no  one  in  the  township  except  the  Browns, 
the  Goodrichs  and  the  Ole  O.  Quam  family.  The  first  winter  after  coming  Mr. 
Rowe  lost  eighty-three  head  of  cattle  on  account  of  the  blackleg  disease.  About 
that  time  the  Rhody  family  also  made  their  appearance  and  located  upon  section 
9  on  the  old  Hein  place. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  early  settlers  in  that  vicinity  as  to 
the  time  when  T.  Halvorson  located  upon  the  northeast  quarter  of  11.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  several  declare  that  he  began  making  his  home  on  that  quarter  after 
the  Rowe  family  came,  there  are  as  many  over  on  the  Minnesota  side  that  assert 
that  he  came  as  early  as  did  the  Brown  family.  They  say  he  was  a  squatter  in  a 
sod  house  on  the  land  in  1880,  at  a  time  when  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  in  which 
state  he  was  living.  These  northern  neighbors  also  say  that  J.  J.  Coupanger  was 
living  in  a  sod  house  on  the  Quam  tract  before  the  latter  began  making  his  home 
there. 

In  the  early  '80s  Erick  Toquam  settled  upon  the  southeast  quarter  of  14,  C.  S. 
Pendleton  upon  the  north  half  of  26  and  L.  O.  Quam  upon  the  southwest  quarter 
of  16.  Among  the  settlers  of  the  latter  '80s  were  Jacob  Hein  on  section  9,  W.  A. 
Smith  and  G.  H.  Vrooman  on  the  south  half  of  7,  and  H.  L.  Baldwin  on  the  south- 
west quarter  of  28.  The  early  '90s  found  several  families  locating.  Among  them 
were  those  of  R.  A.  Richardson  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  33,  Frank  O'Hara 
on  the  northeast  quarter  of  32,  L.  L.  Ohmstad  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  21, 
Geo.  E.  Sanders  on  section  31,  and  the  Boettcher  family,  who  later  procured  land 
on  sections  10,  16  and  22. 

In  November,  1886,  Hattie  Chesley  began  a  term  of  school  upstairs  in  Tom 
Brown's  house.  Those  attending  besides  the  seven  from  that  family  were  Katie 
Hein  and  two  children  from  the  Rhody  home.  Clara  Krosch  also  taught  in  that 
building. 

Soon  after  Ole  Quam  came,  the  first  schoolhouse  was  erected,  a  short  distance 
north  of  his  house.    As  the  children  could  only  speak  the  Norwegian  language 
the  teacher  for  awhile  had  a  hard  time  making  any  progress. 

Tom  Brown  in  1889  traded  his  fine  farm  to  G.  D.  Mc Arthur  for  horses 
buggies,  etc.,  and  moved  his  large  family  to  Armstrong,  where  he  opened  the 
fourth  livery  barn.    C.  S.  Pendleton  became  the  owner  of  much  land  and  was 
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honored  by  being  chosen  county  supervisor.  Tiring  of  his  farm,  he  sold  it  and 
moved  to  California  where  he  lost  nearly  all  of  his  wealth. 

R.  A.  Richardson,  Frank  Goodrich  and  H.  L.  Baldwin  are  now  making  their 
home  at  Elmore.  These  three  with  Will  Goodrich,  Rowe  and  Pendleton  were  live 
politicians  in  the  old  caucus  days. 

The  German  Lutheran  church  has  its  edifice  on  the  northeast  corner  of  section 
27,  and  Rev.  Meisner  of  Elmore,  is  the  pastor.  The  incorporators  of  the  church 
in  September,  1895,  were  Emil  and  Herman  Goltz,  August  and  F.  A.  Boettcher. 
F.  Kinne,  Gustav  Kause  and  August  Madetzke. 

The  schools  of  the  township  during  the  winter  191 2-13  were  presided  over  by 
Edith  Spear,  Edith  Sundstrom,  Laura  Rowe,  Clara  Hendrickson,  Clara  Murphy 
and  Josie  A.  Hauskins. 

SPRINGFIELD  TOWNSHIP 

The  township  of  Springfield  (100-28)  is  one  of  the  four  having  only  thirty 
sections.  These  four  are  generally  referred  to  as  being  the  short  townships 
because  they  were  lacking  the  usual  north  row  of  sections.  Had  these  sections 
been  there  in  1870,  Springfield  today  would  be  in  Crocker  county  and  Kossuth 
would  only  be  twenty-four  miles  long.  It  was  because  Crocker  did  not  have 
432  square  miles  in  its  territory  that  the  supreme  court  annulled  the  act  of 
the  legislature  in  establishing  Crocker  county. 

The  territory  comprised  in  Springfield  used  to  be  in  Algona  township.  In 
fact  it  belonged  to  that  township  from  the  spring  of  1856  till  October,  1869, 
when  it  was  made  to  form  the  north  end  of  Portland. 

That  occurred  during  the  period  when  the  board  did  things  on  a  large 
scale,  and  when  there  seemed  but  little  chance  for  the  north  end  of  the  county 
to  ever  become  very  thickly  populated.  Nearly  all  the  land  in  that  region 
was  taxed  for  years  to  "Unknown." 

In  September,  1870,  100-28  became  a  portion  of  Greenwood;  then  in 
June,  1879,  the  east  third  of  it  was  incorporated  into  the  township  of  Ramsey, 
and  in  January,  1884,  the  west  two-thirds  was  set  off  into  the  same  township. 
Springfield  was  established  in  its  present  form  in  June,  1891,  by  order  of  the 
board  of  supervisors. 

The  soil  of  the  township  is  black  loam  and  is  deep  enough  to  last  for  gen- 
erations while  producing  crops.  The  three  branches  of  the  Blue  Earth  river 
flow  towards  the  north  and  give  that  portion  of  the  county  a  natural  drainage. 
This  region  was  for  many  years  an  extensive  hay  meadow  from  which  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  hay  were  marketed.  Gradually  farm  buildings  made  their  ap- 
perance,  and  the  great  hay  meadows  were  broken  up  and  utilized  for  farm 
purposes.  The  great  herds  of  cattle  that  once  were  guarded  on  these  prairies 
have  disappeared,  and  the  herder's  shanties  and  corrals  exist  only  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  were  once  familiar  with  their  presence. 

Every  township  has  had  its  first  settler,  its  first  house,  its  first  grove  and  its  first 
schoolhouse.  There  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  first  home  was  established 
on  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Springfield  township.  But  where  is  the 
spot  on  which  the  house  stood?   And  when  and  by  whom  was  it  built? 

The  house  is  still  standing  and  is  located  upon  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  10.   It  was  built  by  an  Algona  carpenter,  but  no  one  is  able  to  recall  the 
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name  of  that  contractor.  This  house  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  land  whose 
name  was  Green,  but  he  did  not  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  the  Carl  VVhit- 
tuhn  family  who  first  lived  in  it  and  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  town- 
ship. A  short  time  later  the  Hicks  brothers  moved  in  and  began  housekeep- 
ing. Still  later  Hilton  Tinker  made  his  home  there  for  several  years.  This 
building  was  raised  during  the  year  1875.  This  fact  is  established  by  the 
Minnesota  fiddler  who  played  for  a  dance  in  it  before  it  was  completed,  and 
who  had  for  his  partner  that  night  the  lady  who  a  short  time  later  became 
his  wife. 

A  couple  of  years  later  Alex  S.  Anderson  built  the  second  house.  That 
was  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  15.  In  the  latter  '80s,  Simon  Schneider  lo- 
cated upon  the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  14,  John  A.  Clarke  upon 
the  northwest  quarter  of  24,  and  M.  Bradburn  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  26. 

About  the  year  1890,  G.  H.  Tinker  made  his  home  on  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  ii,  Mary  A.  Shaver,  on  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  14,  and 
the  C.  H.  Stolte  family  on  the  80  adjoining  on  the  south.  On  the  north- 
cast  quarter  of  29,  E.  D.  Farrell  settled  his  family  in  1892,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, R.  E.  Curtis  located  upon  the  southwest  quarter  of  35.  The  town- 
ship has  numerous  reliable  and  well-to-do  farmers,  but  none  more  so  than  J. 

B.  Worden  on  section  33. 

"Billy"  Burton  was  well  settled  in  1892,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  board  of  supervisors.  His  home  was  upon  the  northeast  quarter  of  22. 
Billy  was  a  popular  little  fellow,  but  he  left  the  township  a  few  years  after 
he  retired  from  office. 

The  Tinker  schoolhouse  on  section  11  was  the  first  to  make  its  appearance. 
Minnesota  teachers  for  the  first  few  years  generally  presided  over  the  school. 
The  township  at  present  is  "Rural  Independent,"  and  has  for  its  school  officers  : 

C.  H.  Watts,  president;  B.  F.  Sharp,  secretary;  John  Haas,  trasurer;  M.  S. 
Crawford,  and  William  Poppe.  The  teachers  doing  service  are  Arnold  Kresen- 
sky,  Rachel  Worden,  Laura  Powell,  Azel  Carpenter,  and  Mattie  Reece. 

The  township  officers  serving  at  the  present  time  are  Fred  Logermann, 
clerk;  C.  H.  Watts,  assessor;  and  M.  Engclbarts,  John  Haas  and  Homer 
Eggleston,  trustees. 

GRANT  TOWNSHIP 

Grant  is  the  infant  township  of  the  county,  having  had  its  birth  the  last 
of  the  whole  number.  The  county  judge  began  to  create  civil  townships  in  the 
spring  of  1856,  and  had  established  four  up  to  1869.  That  year  the  board 
of  supervisors  began  the  work  of  setting  off  townships  and  kept  at  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  until  finally  100-29  remained 
the  only  congressional  township  not  comprising  a  civil  township. 

Grant  township  had  its  birth  at  the  will  of  the  board  in  April,  1894,  when 
Harrison  was  divided.  It  had  been  a  part  of  the  latter  township  since  June, 
1890.  The  territory,  100-29,  at  first  belonged  to  old  Algona  township,  but 
the  board  made  it  a  small  part  of  Greenwood  in  June,  1869.  During  the  month 
of  September,  1870,  it  was  severed  from  Greenwood  and  it  practically  went 
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back  to  Algona  again,  and  remained  so  until  it  was  made  to  form  a  part  of 
Harrison. 

Grant  has  no  streams  of  importance  except  the  branch  of  the  Blue  Earth 
which  barely  clips  the  southeast  corner.  Neither  does  it  have  a  railroad  on  any 
section;  but  it  does  have  Bancroft  lake  which  is  located  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  sections  10  and  15. 

Before  any  settlements  were  formed,  thousands  of  cattle  were  herded  on 
the  nutritious  grass  growing  upon  the  hills  and  bottom  lands  in  what  is  now 
Grant  township.  Cattle  men  from  the  south  end  of  the  county  drove  their 
herds  there  to  graze  during  the  summer,  and  then  drove  them  back  in  the  late 
fall.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  2,000  head  from  one  herd  stampeded, 
and  many  were  lost  and  not  recovered.  There  were  about  as  many  more  in 
the  great  herd  that  did  not  escape. 

One  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings 
in  the  township  was  the  Chubb  herd  shanty  that  stood  upon  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  20.  It  was  first  built  in  1885  by  the  Chubb  Bros.,  and  then  re- 
built two  years  later.  The  old  building  was  a  landmark  of  the  early  settle- 
ment-days of  the  township.  The  immense  acreage  enclosed  later  by  fences 
made  the  pasture  one  of  the  best  in  the  county  of  that  period. 

The  first  settlements  in  Grant  were  formed  along  the  Minnesota  line,  the 
settlers  entering  from  the  north.  The  first  to  locate,  build  a  shanty  and  form 
a  home  was  Pete  Strandbcrg,  in  March,  1884.  This  house  was  built  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  8.  S.  P.  Haglund,  now  of  Swea  City,  located 
him  and  helped  him  find  the  corners  of  his  land.  W.  E.  Sifert  first  took  the 
tract  as  a  homestead  and  then  relinquished  his  claim  to  Strandberg. 

The  next  settlers  located  upon  the  north  half  of  section  9,  about  three  years 
after  Strandbcrg  came.  Dick  and  Harry  Paulglaze  were  the  names  of  two 
Englishmen  who  settled  upon  that  tract. 

About  that  time  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bruhman  built  a  shanty  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  17,  and  lived  there  with  his  family  for  a  short  time. 

The  fourth  house  built  in  the  township  was  on  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  24.  This  was  put  up  during  the  year  1891,  by  C.  H.  Keilleg  who 
began  making  his  home  there  that  year. 

R.  K.  Stockman  in  1892,  crossed  the  line  from  Minnesota  and  settled  upon 
the  southeast  quarter  of  7.  There  he  remained  upon  the  farm  with  his  family 
until  1905,  when  he  moved  to  Swea  City  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade. 

During  the  year  1893,  L.  A.  Swanson  located  upon  the  southeast  quarter 
of  8.  He  is  now  living  in  Swea  City  and  the  land  belongs  to  W.  L.  Joslyn  of 
Algona.  About  the  time  that  Swanson  settled,  another  man  put  up  a  shanty 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  29,  but  his  name  has  been  forgotten. 

James  B.  Sexton  moved  his  family  to  the  northwest  quarter  of  17  in  1893, 
and  about  that  time  Alfred  Nelson  located  upon  section  12,  W.  A.  Hall  on 
section  25,  and  H.  A.  Jennings  on  section  33. 

John  Speicher,  who  settled  upon  section  21  and  then  upon  9,  and  Alex  and 
W.  H.  McAninch,  who  lived  upon  31,  are  ranked  by  the  residents  as  having 
been  early  settlers  in  the  township.  During  the  time  this  article  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  press  L.  C.  Barber,  who  purchased  the  southeast  quarter  of  21 
in  the  early  '90s,  died  at  Swea  City,  where  he  had  been  living  for  several  years. 
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At  that  place  also  resides  L.  J.  Vaux,  whose  home  was  founded  in  1895,  on 
the  southeast  quarter  of  19.  N.  H.  Beard,  who  was  prominent  in  political  and 
other  township  affairs  has  removed,  and  his  land  on  section  30  is  now  owned 
hy  others.  Louis  A.  Swanson,  who  located  in  1893,  upon  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  8;  N.  W.  Griffith  ini895,  upon  the  northeast  quarter  of  29;  Lark  Rey- 
nolds in  1898,  upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  28,  and  Thomas  Clendening  in 
1899,  upon  the  southwest  quarter  of  34,  are  among  those  who  settled  during 
that  period  and  became  actively  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the  township. 

At  the  organization  election  in  1894,  after  the  townshp  had  been  set  off 
from  Harrison,  l'cter  Strandberg,  John  Spcicher  and  Southcrland  were  the 
judges  and  R.  R.  Stockman  and  W.  H.  McAninch,  the  clerk.  Mr.  Stockman 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  township,  a  position  he  held  as  long  as  he  was  a  resi- 
dent. The  present  clerk  is  Lark  Reynolds;  the  assessor,  X.  W.  Griffith;  and 
the  trustees,  S.  V.  Carter,  C.  Comer  and  \V.  A.  Hall. 

The  school  officers  are:  \V.  A.  Taft,  president;  X.  W.  Griffith,  secretary; 
S.  V*.  Carter,  treasurer;  David  Farrow,  C.  Comer,  A.  Swanson,  M.  J.  Kelley 
and  J.  A.  Maync.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  are  Agnes  Myer,  Minnie  Ander- 
son, Ida  Hanson,  Arthur  McBan,  Nancy  Kelley  and  Eva  L.  Hartshorn. 

Grant  is  in  the  region  where  flowing  wells  can  be  made  with  little  expense. 
On  several  of  the  fanns  there  are  wells  flowing  gently  the  year  around  which 
are  of  great  value  to  the  stock  raisers. 

KACI.K  TOWNSHIP 

Township  100-30,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  was  christened 
Eagle  by  the  board  of  supervisors  when  it  was  established  in  September,  1893. 
At  the  organization  election  which  followed  at  the  Johnson  schoolhouse  R.  EC. 
Jeansen,  D.  A.  Freeman  and  Clarence  1  land  were  the  judges  and  George  Twist 
and  Robt.  Gallion  were  the  clerks. 

The  territory  embraced  in  100-30  was  made  a  part  of  Greenwood  in  Janu- 
ary, 1869,  and  of  Seneca  in  September,  1870.  The  latter  township  failing  to 
organize,  the  territory  went  back  to  old  Algona  township  and  so  remained  until 
September,  1884.  when  it  again  became  a  part  of  Seneca,  and  was  such  until 
Eagle  was  set  off  in  1893. 

The  three  principal  bodies  of  water  in  the  township  have  been  Eagle  lake  on 
section  28,  Goose  lake  on  17.  and  Iowa  lake  on  the  northern  boundary  of  9  and 
10.  Mud  Creek  is  the  outlet  to  Eagle  lake  and  runs  southeasterly,  circling 
around  Bancroft  on  the  east  and  emptying  into  the  river  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  Burt  township.  This  creek  has  been  ditched  by  the  county  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  at  such  a  great  cost  that  the  land  owners  in  the  district  are 
heavily  burdened  with  the  required  taxes.  Mud  Creek  drain  was  the  most 
stupendous  undertaking  of  any  of  the  many  drains  the  county  supervisors  es- 
tablished and  pushed  to  completion.  Since  the  great  ditch  was  cut,  the  Eagle 
lake  of  old  is  no  more  and  exists  only  in  the* memory  of  those  who  were  once 
familiar  with  its  size  and  condition. 

The  first  settler  in  the  township  built  his  hut  on  the  southwest  shore  of 
Iowa  lake,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  9.   This  man  was  Peter  Schweig 
who  later  operated  a  meat  market  in  Algona.    He  homesteaded  the  tract,  and 
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in  April,  1875,  received  his  deed  from  the  government.  Consequently  he  must 
have  entered  it  and  began  making  his  home  there  as  early  as  1870. 

Schweig  sold  his  land  in  November,  1872,  to  Hiram  Hurlbut  before  he  re- 
ceived his  patent.  Wm.  Cordingley  became  the  owner  in  November,  1881,  and 
he  sold  to  Wm.  and  Peter  Burt  in  May,  1888.  While  the  place  was  owned  by 
Cordingley  his  son  Robert  and  wife  lived  on  the  premises.  In  the  neighborhood 
there  lived  "Bud"  Nutt  and  John  Law  at  that  time. 

The  first  death,  no  doubt,  in  the  township,  came  to  the  Robt.  Cordingley 
family,  when  a  little  child  of  that  home  was  taken  away  from  the  bereaved 
parents. 

The  order  in  which  the  next  settlers  came  after  the  Schweigs  located  is  hard 
to  determine,  owing  to  the  various  ways  in  which  they  reckoned  the  settlement 
years.  Some  claim  the  date  to  be  the  time  when  they  first  entered  the  town- 
ship; some  the  time  when  they  bought  their  land;  some  when  they  built  their 
houses;  and  some  when  they  began  housekeeping  with  their  families. 

There  is  no  dispute,  however,  about  the  matter  of  who  were  the  pioneers 
to  the  township  of  about  the  same  period.  That  honor  is  accorded  to  Swen  M. 
Johnson,  Theo.  Anderson,  John  A.  Lindbloom  and  John  E.  Pherson.  Mr. 
Johnson  located  during  the  year  1884,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  10;  Mr.  Anderson  about  that  time  chose  for  the  home  of  his 
family  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  21 ;  Mr.  Lindbloom  the  east 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  17;  and  Mr.  Pherson  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  34.  Lindbloom  and  Pherson  erected  their  houses  the  same  year. 
Both,  however,  had  been  in  the  township  before  that  year,  and  Anderson  and 
Johnson  had  been  there  before  they  built  their  houses. 

During  the  year  1879  Lindbloom  and  Anderson  spent  much  time  in  chasing 
deer,  that  were  plentiful  on  the  prairie,  and  in  trapping  wild  game.  Others  later 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  sport. 

From  two  of  the  homes  above  referred  to  came  teachers  annually  to  at- 
tend the  institutes  and  summer  schools  at  the  county  seat.  Selma  Johnson  and 
Mamie  Anderson  were  always  on  hand  and  represented  their  township  with 
much  credit  to  themselevs. 

The  early  settlers  who  went  to  the  township  poor  have  long  since  ascended 
to  the  well-to-do  class  of  farmers.  Among  others  who  have  accumulated 
enough  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances  may  be  mentioned  Roal  Roalson  on 
section  35,  F.  A.  Kesler  and  George  Twist  on  8,  A.  M.  Huffman  and  David 
Freeman  on  7,  W.  T.  Shaw  on  31,  J.  N.  Payette  on  22,  Simon  Severson  on  11, 
and  P.  J.  Cody  on  35.  Eric  Erickson,  who  located  in  1888,  is  now  living  in 
Swea  township  and  doing  well. 

The  best  known  of  any  of  the  settlers  was  Captain  R.  E.  Jeansen,  who  came 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  country  in  1865,  as  agent  for  the  American  Emi- 
grant Company.  He  operated  first  in  what  is  now  Swea  township  in  bringing 
in  colonies.  During  the  year  1878  he  established  his  home  near  Eagle  lake,  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  section  28  in  what  is  now  Eagle  township.  His  prem- 
ises consisted  of  over  700  acres  of  fine  land,  a  residence  which  had  been  con- 
structed with  artistic  design,  and  other  substantial  improvements.  Around  his 
home  were  gravel  walks  which  he  kept  in  good  repair.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  Swedish  settlements  and  was  respected  as  a  ruler.    Travelers  were  not 
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charged  for  being  entertained  over  night,  but  they  were  expected  to  drop  into 
the  Baptist  missionary  box  on  the  table  some  extra  change.  In  November, 
1894,  he  traded  his  valuable  farm  for  three  residences  in  Des  Moines  and  re- 
moved from  the  county.  His  land  in  the  deal  went  in  at  the  rate  of  $35  per  acre. 

About  8,000  acres  of  land  in  the  township  in  the  early  days  were  procured 
from  the  government  by  Colonel  J.  D.  L.  Morrison  of  St.  Louis.  During  the 
year  1886,  he  sold  all  his  holdings  for  $45,000  to  a  syndicate.  These  lands  later 
became  the  property  of  Wm.  Larrabee,  and  still  later  to  other  parties.  Much  of 
the  property  now  belongs  to  the  Northern  Land  Company. 

On  section  31,  in  July,  1810,  C.  Burgeson  fell  from  a  stack  of  hay  and  broke 
his  neck,  death  ensuing  immediately.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Swea  town- 
ship for  several  years. 

The  affairs  of  the  township  are  entrusted  to  the  following  officials:  M.  L. 
Johnson,  clerk;  Edwin  C.  Hovey,  assessor;  and  A.  E.  Hovey,  Roal  Roalson 
and  Hans  Lewis,  trustees.  Those  holding  positions  as  school  officers  are  R. 
Roalson,  president;  A.  E.  Hovey,  secretary;  J.  E.  Pherson,  treasurer;  Tom 
Severson,  T.  Anderson,  J.  A.  Lindbloom,  J.  S.  Hanifan,  G.  A.  Loafstrom  and 
M.  S.  Johnson.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  are  Anna  and  Nicholena  Brones, 
Lillie  Lofstrom,  Effie  Anderson,  Nellie  Hainfan  and  Minnie  Lindbloon 
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